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ABSTRACT 

ThB Department of Labor's annual rsaort on smployment 
ani traii^ing requirements, resources, and utilization and ths 
Departient of Health, Education, and ffslfare^s annual report on 
facilities utilization and employment and training program 
coordination are majbr contents of this report. Chapter I gauges th^ 
impact of ths year's key economic trenls on productivity, wags rates 
and earnings, and employment and unemployment, inclaSing changes in 
th5 Labor market situation of major deaographic, occupational, and 
inSustrial groups. Chapter II presents a discussion of the history of 
th5 unemployment insurance program, thB major probleis that bsset it 
during fiscal 1975 as a result of the recession, and some of the 
major policy issues that- have arisen in part because of the unuj^aal 
strain on the physical and financial capacity of the system in that 
year, Chaoter III examines special attributes of tae building traSes: 
Economics of the construction iniustry, the laboi: force, wages and 
benefits, operation of construction labor markets^ and equal 
employment opportunity in^'construction. Chapter IV reviews in detail 
^he first full year of operations of tie Comprehensive Employment 
Training Act (CETA) • Chapter V discusses other national developments 
including the Work Incentive Program (ffIN) , the U.S. Employment 
Service, and apprenticeship programs- Chapter VI, 'Two HundreS Years 
of work in America", is a review focusing on four topics:' The workprs 

the changing nature of work, earnings from work, and work and 
security. Also included is the report on veterans services 
(eniplDyment anS unemploy-ment, employment and training services, and 
outlook) 'an<3 statistical appendixes* (3L) 
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To THE Congress of the United States; ; 

I am transmitting to the Congress the 14th annual report pertaining to 
employment and training requirements, resourced, and utilization^ as required by 
section 705(a) of the Comprehen^ve Employment and Training.Act of 1973^ 
as amended. This Employment and TTaining Report of the President also 
includes rc^m required by.^e^tioriis 209^ 413(a), 705{*j), and 705(d) of the 
same aa, as well as a report on -veterans services, as required by 38 U*S.C., 
scaicn 2007(c)* 



Gerald R* Ford 



The 'White House 
June 1976. 
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INTRODUaiON 



^ The opening chapter of the Em/ployment ani 
Trairdng Report of th&pT§mdcnt * (entitled Em- 
ptoymerU and Unemployment: lff!5 m Bem^vy) 
gauges the impact of the year's key economic 
tpeft(U on productivity," wage rates and earnings, 
and employment and niiomployittcnt, including 
dianges in the labor market situation of major 
demographic, occupational, mA industrial groups. 

The rapid fall in total employmcn^^^ which had 
begun in mid-1974, continued tiirough the first 
quarter of Wliereas all worker groups were 
heavily affected by the rising tide in unemploy^ 
mentf job looses \vcTe concentrated among adult 
men, including many household heads. The em- 
ployment of women workers was considerably 
more stable than that of men, in largo mt^asure be- 
cause of their concentration in tiie- service-produc- 
ing industries, but because of their consistently 
increasing rnt^ of participat,ion in the labor force, 
they experienced a significant degree of increoseil 
}obLtssneS5 as welt The relative employment im- 
pacts o| the recession were about o<]ual on both 
black and other minomy group workers and on 
whites.* . 

Employment declines wci^ distribut^l unevenly 
among occupations and industries. Bluc-collar 
workers suffered the most from the rea;Ssion, witli 
a 2.S million drop in jobs btJtwceii the first quarter 

» Form^rlj the JHonpou'^rv Report of the PrttidtnU On 
Ko;r/l2. 1076, !ho SKretn^r of Lobor ebftMj!«d thp MAripaw^/' 
MmtftlAtrftt Ion's ajc^ncy df^jtlcnutlon to the KmPlormenl And 
Training AdttUnKratlon. rmrnm a«tlTltl«ti and re«lH>n9lblUtlM 
«*r^ not alffctctl oy Ihe «hAnt:e. Itefrrtnrca In the test of IhU 
T«porl M to th« ncc'iiiirj nnmp tx ttie t(mc ntid^r dUctiwAlnn. 
Kef^r^Ktm to liublkfttlona aiv to thr ARrne? name at the llm« 
of pnU lent Ion. 

^BtaUstleif for >VJ?roPH nnd m^mb^rM of oth^r mlnorttf rqo^^ 
xttt som«lfm^ tis^d thU report to tndkatc thr nttuatloit for 
black ^vorkerf*. (Ulnelc workrrH con^tlttilc about Prfcent of Ibe 
lnfi;er jfroup ) ^ 



of 1974 and the second of 197S (in contrast to a 
generally stable pattern for white^llar employ* 
jThOnt during the same period). Within the blu^ 
collar gK>up, craft workers ^ere less severely af- 
fected than w-erc less skilled workers in general. 
Industries registering the steepest declines were 
those specializing in production or marketing of 
*^big ticket'* items — cars and homes in particular. 
Especially hard hit were transportation equip* 
uicnt, durable mvtalfi^ and rubber and plastic prod- 
ucts witliin tlio manufacturing industries, as well < 
as; att ])liasefi of coitstmction. 

Recovery became evident as early as the second 
quarter of 1975, when there was a small rise in the 
)ob total, but it was not until tlie second half of 
tlio year that total epiploymcnt really began to 
grow. Ttie second half also brought small declines 
in the rate of joblessness^ which ha^l soare<l to a 
post'1930'3 high of nearly 9 percent earlier in the 
■ year. 

Despite the rc<y*ssiou, the civilian labor force 
continued tocxpand during the yean Overall labor 
foree participfition remained at an annual average 
rate of 61.2 peroeiit, tlic samo asin 1974, althoiig^^ 
the imx of participants was altered. Wliilc there 
woix> declining participutioii levels an)ong adult 
men and tccnagei?, an expanded number of adxdt 
women entci^ or reentered the labor market dur- 
ing the year, bringing femalo labor force partici- 
pation to an all-time peak of 46.2 percent in 1975. 
/ 'Ilio second chapter, entitled The Umjitploy- 
ment hi^urance System: Pasty Prtsent^ and Fu* 
turey presents a broad discussion of the history 
of tlic unemployment insurance (UI) prognun, 
the major problems tliat beset it during fiscal 
1975 iis^i result of the mossion, and some of the 
iiiiijor policy issuer that hiive arisen in part I)e- 
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cause of the unusual strain on the physical nnd 
financial capacity ot the system ip Umt ^^ctin 

In fiscal 1975, the total a:nount paid jiii both 
regular and extended benefits reached almost $li 
billiom At the same timc^ivo new program;;. were 
autliorizcd 4;hal provided $C9i> million in atldi^ 
tioual Federal Supplemental Benefits to insiurcd 
workers and $183 million for Special Unemploy- 
ment Asststaitee to workers not covered by 
Fcderrf-Stato UI pit)grams. These programss arc 
described in tlie chtipter, alotig with some of the 
adnitnistrative actions taken to meet the 1975 
emergency. 

Policy issues reviewed in tlie final secty)n of 
tiie clii!(pter in<;hide coveragCf benefit f^tundards, 
dnmtion of ben^^lits, trigger mechanisms, fnmic- 
iiig^, and the impact of XJI benefits on labor force 
bcliavior* Tlie discussion of tliese issues dciicribes 
Administration proi>osals for new legislation tliat 
wonld remedy some of the weaknesses iu the l^res- 
ent system. As one of its suggestions for basic re- 
form, the Administration has proposed that ii 
Kational Commission ou Unemployment Iitsnr- 
ance be established to eonduct a review of all 
aspects of the s^^tem and make rccoinnieuilatioiis 
to the President and the Congress. 

The many special attributes of the bnikling 
trades are examined in the third chapter, CoJ^- 
striiction: The Industry and Lobar Fot'Ci\ 
Tlie characteristics of the constrnctioii "prod- 
net'*— immobility, geogrui>lne localiMtioii, lictci-o- 
geiicity, mi\ division of tasks among many con- 
tractors ami snbcontractocs — impose fixsqnent 
changes in both the size and £»kill composition of 
tlie \vork force on most constnietion projects. At 
the same time, the seasonal '^nd cydical seusiti\ ity 
of the industry indnces lUb^or finctuatioiis in tlie 
demand for new construction* In coinbinatiou, 
these factors produce an e:cceptioimll.V fluid labor 
market, cliaract.risicd by rapid la* r turnover 
and a labor pool that expands or contracts tn 
spouse to seasonal factors and the cyclical inter- 
inittc!icy of coiistruetion activity. Adjuytmeiit to 
these shifts in labor demand Is further compli- 
cate<l by the requirement Miat a i^ajor portion of 
the work feixiQ on each project po&sea*? ccilain 
mcclianica] and craft skills. 

Tlie compter first reviews the eeoimmlcij of the 
construction industry as a .vhole, inclmling it,^ 
^ market stnicturej tJie comidcx interrulattDJisliipf^ 
of contmctocs, subcontractors, and their a^^socia 
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tions; and the factors contributing to alterations 
iu const nictioii i^rices, costs, and productivity. 

The chapter then turns tc iin cKaiuinatiou of 
the eh aract eristics of the constnietion labor fence, 
which accounts for same 4 to ^ pcrcer.t of average 
aimnal nonfann paVroil employment Seasonality, 
cyclical factors^ and frequent labor tnnioVcr to- 
^ *her **ontribntcs t^o the indiistry*s chronically 
high rate of joblessness^ which ordinarily exceeds 
that of c .rj" other major indnstiy group. Sea- 
souality is particularly iin)>oitant iu constnietion s 
nncmploynicut pictui'c, since the industiy's bV>r 
fol-c<^ expands by a wide margin in the sum- 
mer months over the levels typical of njidwinter, 
when much constnietion activity is slowed or 
halted by )>oor weather conditions. 

The cliapter details the characteristics and acv 
tivitics of the building trades niiions, describe 
iijcent tR'iuls iu collective bargaining, and also 
indicates the iinpoitancc of the industry^ non- 
nnion sector and the variations iu niiion lucmbcr- 
»hip by I'cgion, occnpatiou, and indiistriai snbtHvi' 
.^ioii. For example, ^construction of siugle^fainily 
imnics has long hom a focus of uonnnion activity^ 
whereas nnioii strength is con^iiderahly greater in 
large-scale coiniucreial and industrial con^nic^ 
tion. Gcogniphically, the nuioiis tend to be strong- 
est iu tho Middle Atlantic, East Jsortl^ Central, 
and Pncific Coast States and weakest in the South, 
nortliciii Xew England, and certain areas of the 
A[i(l>.\eht. l*nion ivprttoentatiou is generally more 
extensive in larger uictvol>olitan areas, csi>cciafiy 
iu the central cities^ and becomes iiicrea^^ingly 
sparse with distance from nrban centers- 

The chapter then reviews recent trends in mi- 
nority and female representation in constnietion 
appreiAicehhip and hiring. Wiilc minority rep- 
i-csentatioii in the hidiisti-y has grown modestly 
but .steadily \\x the last "io years, tlicre ai-c some 
inipoiiant imbalances not reflected in industry 
wide total^Miiiority workci'S arc still uiidcrrepre- 
seiitcd among skilled construction workci'S gen- 
enill^ and arc iiioi-c mimerons in the lower paying 
trowel trades than tlicv are in the clcctromcchani* 
c»l tnidcs. 

Thecuti*}' of women into the construct ion trades 
has been hampered by,sox stci'cotypiiig of jobs. In 
the last few ^-cars, liowWer, visibb changes have 
occurred in the attitudes of many employers and 
unions and an increasing number of al1irmati\c ac- 
tion and ''hometown'* plaub now feature goaisaiid 



timetablcsfortho hiring of women on eonstnictiou 
projected 

The passage of the OompreliensiM Binploy- 
mmt and Training Act (CETA) at (he end of 
calendar 1973 authorized the, dov*^lopuient of a 
.floxiljle system of traimug arid employuiout pi-o- 
gwimSj planned and opcraled by States and local 
iinils of government subject to Federal overpi^it* . 
TTiider this arrangement, us opposed to earliei^ fetl- 
erally administered efforts, pro^?rams eoiild more- 
readily be tailored to' local needs and labor mar- 
vloft conditions. The fonith chapter, emitJed CJi^TA 
Goals and A€conxplishnh}h: A Tear of Ptv^ress^ 
reneft^s in detail t4ie fii^t fnll year of oi>oralioiis 
nnder the new" law. 

This chapter begins ^rith a brief -Siiminary of 
some of tlie basic C^TA program coiicei>ts^ iiicliid- 
, ing the definition of prime sponsorsliip^ j>artiei- 
pant eligibihty, funding, and Federal, Stat .^ and 
local roles author ized :nider the act . Problems asso- 
eiated with providing adequate local labor market 
information for pro^^rum planning and funding 
purposes are also explored. 

Program activities \mder titles T, IL and VI of 
CETA ai-e revicAVed next. In the fn^^t year, these 
aeti\"ities were inflncjnccd iiol onI> by tlte newjjess 
of tlio program \ts^U hut also by iiiesudJen onset 
of the 1974-75 rccessiou, whicii iip.set the j>lani>of 
many prune si)orsoi"t>. Piu-tivipant vliu met eristics 
and initial program outeonies for enrolUes ai^ 
alco ontlined. Jiloii;; w ith Sinue of the iieli^ itJc-^ that 
the I/eparlnie)it of Tle^iltht Kdncation. and Wei- 
fnro has nndoi-takeu to support CETA. ineludiu^ 
the developiiiont of johii ^er\iee and fnnJiuf^ ar- 
rangicments and ''comnion elient" af^reeiiieiit.^ 
amoii^ vnnons scrvict^ ngMiei*>i5. 

A subsequent scotiouof the ehapterexploi'eb the 
fiseal 1975 performaiireorsoine Federal pro^^rmus 
for special groups that have continued under 
CETA; it reviews the pro^rmins for Indians and 
Alaska native eoinmmiities> for migmnt^sand other > 
seasonally employed fi^miworkm. and for youth 
' iiurlng the summer months. This discussion i.s fol- 
lowed by a summary of Hie fiseal 107-5 aeiivitiesof 
Job Corps (authorized by title IV of CETA). 

The ehaptei* eoneindes with a description of the 
aethities of tlie National Commission for Jfau- 
power Policy, an mdependent advisory l)ody with 
broad responsibilities for assessing national man- 
power problems and makin/^ pohcy recommenda- 
tions to the President and tlie Congress. 



TJ* * Federal Govemmejit provides a wide array 
of serviecs under proj^ranis oilier Uian CETA, as 
relleetoi in die fifth ehapter of the report, entitled 
yafional Program Dei^ehpmenh. Tim Work In- 
eeuti^'C (WIX) Program, which serves recipients 
of Aid to Families with Dependent Children, as- 
sisted abont i71,0(fb"\VlX n^gislranls to find em- 
ployment in fiscal 1975. During the saino period, 
about 53,000 registrants earned enough to leave 
welfare. A new optional eoinponent. Intensive 
Jfanpowor Services ?TMS), wiis added to the pro- 
pram under WJN regulations published in the fall 
of 1075, IMS is desi^nied to enhance tlie jobseek- 
ing skills of WIN clients, Miiile giving them n<^i- 
innni exposure to*the local job markel. Pespite an 
ineieAsing emphasis on employment, approxi- 
mately 83,000 i>ersons were engaged in ^VIN- 
funded training in fiscal l97r>, and anoUier 28^000 
werti involved in training outside of Wl^. 

The ehapter also rc^nows the impact of the 
1074^75 recession ou the workload and placement 
eX))erieneoof the TJ.S- Employment Service. Dur- 
ing fiscal 1975, the number of new and renewal ap- 
plieanfs inercased, but tlie nmnbers of botti job 
openings listed with the employment serviee (ES) 
nud ap])lif:{ints placed were lower tliai^ in tlie prc- 
eeding yenr. JTo attraet moro emplo^^r onlers for 
workers* Ihe ES hj*s been iutensifyin/^ feefforts io 
uHsist oiiiployers under its Employer Services Im- 
provement Prof^m. Olher attempts to improve 
*5erviees iuehide^ si'stem of allocating funds to 
Stale agencies based on Sf>eeiried perfonuance 
me^tsnres that take into aecouittWh the miaiitity 
niid quality of p]acv3monts« Each State^i; budget 
is adjustwi upwarrJ or downwanl after eoiupari- 
son of its performaucf^ with the national average, 
Thssseetiou of the ehapter also reviews ES aelivi- 
ties to serve the n*eds of special applieant p^oups 
(juehidiii/f vetenniRt youth, iind haudiea])pe<l 
workes^) * ES eontViimtiouR to Uie Tudocliimi Ref* 
ugtv Program ; and new developmeiils in iTtsearch. 
evaluation, and testing^ 

The ehai»ter"s third Section sinnmari?j?s the ac- 
tivities of the apprenticeship pn^miiu One im- 
portent new developnipnt is the Am^y's adoption 
of niittonal appi-entiee-^hip standards for training 
ser\iet^ l)ersounel as skille<l cmft ^vorkers. Other 
new prof^rnms aimed at the expaiusiou of appien- 
ti<eship j]iportnuitjc.-Y have I'esidted from negotia^ 
tioiis With Feileral corrertional institutions and a 
local school system.' 



Markitij; the Nation's Bicentennial eelebmtion, 
tho IdTQ edition of tlio Employment and Training 
Report of the Prcsidenl includes a sixth cimpter 
entitled Tv^o UundrcdTear^ of Work America^ 
Tfhieh is accompanidl by a special hlstorieal stat is- 
tical supplement Tho chapter opens with a rcvit^w 
of the changing uemographic, industrial liud oc 
eupational imposition of tho labor force over 
the past two centuries and examines the contribu- 
tion of cducathm, training, And apprenticeship in 
stittitions to ilt(^ de\*eIopment of tite skills and 
knowledge of the working populatieih 

Changes in the nature of work are reviewed in 
the cliapter's second section, beginning with the 
early growth of nonfarm industries nndeontinuing 
with tho expansion of the service and trade sectors 
imd tlio rclativo decline of industries speciali3:ing 
in tho o^xtraction and processing of raw materials, 
Anotlicr major change ih tlie nature oC work per* 
fonned in the past 20i/ ycan> is reflected iu the rise 
of large organizations in botli the piil)lio and 
■ private sectors. Since the tasks performed iu largi< 
iinus and gpven^ment ageticics often rcqniro simi- 
lar forms of education and training, tiut oceupu- 
tional versatility that cliaractenxc<i a large pm* 
iwrtioii of.tljo labor force in .the Nation's earlier 
years has given way to an increasing mra^^urv^ of 
foniuil spccialb^ion and jobs involving a iiiir- 
rower range of duties. Wien compared with thoir 
connterpurtii in other countries, however* Auieri- 
eau workers still retain a high degree of readiness 
todmnge locatbn and employer. 

Another luajor theme of the cliapter is the im- 
provement in real incomes and living standards 
siricc^ 1770. While real caniiiigs havrt fluctuated 
coi|tiniiously over the past two centuries, the gon- 
eral ti^nJ has l>een up^-anl, Gsi>ecinlly since tlu> 
end of World War IL Higher living standanls 
and tlie Steady rise in a\x'nige ksvcls of education 
liave also contribittc^l to significant elmnges iu the 
role of work in theAmertcan life cycle. Riiu-e lOuu. 
tlie avera;^ man has redncctl his working yc;irs 
from two^thinls of his lifespan to a])out x\\\\^ 
fiftlis; the average woman, in contrast, has in- 
creased her working years from a little moiv tlmu 
one-tenth to-ycarly^one-tliird of her lifespan. 



These chang«*a in the a\Tmgi* worklife cycle have 
resiihed in profound nherutious in the educational 
sjt'Stom, family life, spending patterns, and the use 
of leiyni'e — and thoivby iu the (piality of life itself. 

The s;ibst*f]uout section of this vohuue is sub- 
mitti»<l to Congi^ as the Secretary of Labor's 
auiuial Report on Veterans Services^ as required 
by tho A*ietiK'm Era Veterans' Readjustment As- 
sistance Act of 1974 (38 l\S.O., section 2007(e)). 
The repott emphasizes the severe impact of the 
n*ct*ssion on the labor market situation of Viet- 
Uain-era veterans during fiscal year 1075. Unlike 
most other lalwr force gronjiSj the veteran pW«- 
lation routiuued to exi)orience rcconl uneutploy* 
ment levels even after the economy began tty^how" 
signs of roeoveruig iu the latter part of calendar 
l97o. The Import describes the ser\^ices\pro- 
vidcd to Vietnanvera vetemns in fiscal 1075 wy^ 
tho r.S. Employuicnt Service and its affil icd 
State euiployment siHrurity agiwics. Also de- 
scribed aiv fiscal 107J; activhies concerning admiu* 
isiratiou of the "mandatory listhig (ML) prc^ram 
(which mpiin-s Oovertnaont. eontmetoi's anck sitb* 
eontraetoi^ to list suitable job oiH^ifrngs )vith ]o;-al 
liS ofliiTs) and the I'neniploynient Compensa- 
tion for Ex-Ser\"icenieu (UOX) program. "As a 
ivsrit "of the eecnomie downturn. ML-aetivit'es 
showed a slight dcelhie from fiscal 107-t levels, 
while rex activities showed eort'CsiwiHlmg in- 
creases, with sul)stantial rises ^ tlio luuubcr of 
wcck^ C(>m|)ensated and in tlic a^'crage dui-ation 
of ancmployment among claimants. 

In adfiition, the report pmvides an account of 
till* fis;cal 11175 activities of the Interagency Jobs 
for \^tciiuis Advisor}" Comuiittee, wiiieh 'A 
eliaiuHrby the iSeeretary of Lidwr. Amonjr^ie 
major cohtrihutioiis of the Co auuittee*^'^ several 
menibci:s* weiv !;!lvh)0 ^^etcran hires and 18l>300 
job phia*nicnts. 
s Finally, the JOi'V }im}ioyment and Training 
Uepoi't of the Pi-caidcnt includes two text appen- 
dixes. Appendix A outlines the eurt'cnt status of 
employment secunty'autoiuuted systems and the 

tIt-nUlu KilutAtluii. And Wt'lfaft. ]icfenM<. Ahu Commerce^ Ihc 
VHttHHit AUuilliUlFfldaK: anil ihc NaUf>nii1 AUlAnce of Bt»laeti- 



efforts underway to k<1ucc computer proeessing 
iuefliciencies ft)i<l duplicative /lata ^pitbrnng. Also 
described is the progixiss uuult to date in the 
development of botli a nationwide con^pntcrized 
job mateliing system and an automated benefit 
payment procedinxj for luieuiploymcnt insurance 



daimunts^ Appendix B provides^a I'cport on the 
incidence of unemploynit'iit among offendei^, as 
required by sectiou T0C>(<1) of the Comprehensive 
Kuiploynieni uud" 'rniining Act o( 1973, ;xs 
anjended. An exteubhc ^^tutistieal appendix is 
also included^ 
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The PttEsiDENT May 19> 1976- 

I>£AR Me. Feesident: I am herewith submitting the Employment and 
Tramii^f Report of the Prmdent^^ required by section 705(a)^ of the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) of 1973j as amended, 
■ This report revieiire the major labor market, developments of 1975^ 
including labor force growth and the impact of the recent' recession on 
employment and unemployment levels and on labor productivityj wageSj 
and earnings* I am especially pleased to note the improvement ia the employ- 
ment picture in the sec6nd half of 1975 — a trend that^ as you know^ has 
accelerated considerably in the early mojntlis of 1976. o 

During 1975^ the lecessiou^ aud the imefnployment associated with it, 
.dominated policies and developments in the labor market! Wliile the estab- 
^^isJunent of thejbasie programs under CETA was important and noteworthyj 
clianges-in tlie unemployment insurance system and other responses to the 
recession consumed much of our attention this year This^ report recounts 
these developments and examines some of the major policy issues that' have 
arisen as a consequence of our experiences in the past year, lu honor of tilie 
Nation^s 200th birtliday* the repoit also includes a chapter mvie^ing the 
history of the worker in America* 

' As a direc*t consequence of the. reccssiouj the uuemplcymeut insura,nce 
system was subjected to significant pressures* The number of claimants ^k- 
iug benefits rose' as Unemployment increased and as the availability of 
extended^ special^ aud suppleiueutal benefits was expanded substantially by 
emeigency measures pmposed and enacted during late 1974 aud mjd-1975. 

Fiscal 1975 marked the first full year of program-operntions undef CETA, 
The re{)ort reviews the devel9pment of i\\k program during this i)eriod and 
notes tlie contribution of ,CET A- related programs to.aiding the unemployed 
and underemployed during the recession. The ii^sults to date confirm the 
usefulness and benefit of having most employment and training decisions 
made at the State and local levels* 

Although mc^st employment mid training progmms under CETA am 
operated by State and local units of government^ the Department of Labor 
continues to fund directly programs for target groups specified in tlie legis- 
lation. In addition, an array of services arc provided^ including si^ch efforts 
as the Work Incentive (WIN) Program^ as well as the activities of sncJi 
institutions as the U.S.. Employment Service and thc^nreau of Apprentice- 
ship and Training. A separate chapter of the report reviews fiscal 1975 opera- 
tions in these important areas. 

1 Formerly tho J/nM^'oiccr Report cf iht PrtJtMtnt. 
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15, 



T]i6 chapter marking the Nation's Bicentennial celebration explores sig- 
nificant changes in the composition of the labor force, in the nature of ivork 
performed^ and in working conditions over the past two centuries. Improve- 
ments in the prodncUvityf heulth, and welfare of workers have contributed 
much to tiie |irogress achieved by the Nation since its begimiing^ I have no 
doubt that this^vill continue to be true in.tlie years ahead. 



* Respectfully, 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT: 
1975 IN REVIEW - 



A key element of the^icturc for 1975 ^was the labor force and the economy as a whale. For 
uneven impact^af both the recession and the be- example^ levfel? of economic activity remained 
ginhings of recovery on differenl sectors of the relatively high^in fho service-producing sector 



ECONOMIC AND LABOR FORCE DEVaOPMENTS, 197S-75 (Annual Avera^w) 



GNP in current ooKots 
GNP !n197S dollars'..... 

(Thousandt) 
Total civilian «mploymenf . . 
NonfaTin poVroIl tmpfoy* 



Untmpfoymtnf. 



(Percent) 
Untmploymtnf^t. . 

Prodvcllvlty chon$t. . 



Wttkly tami^s* (pftvott 
nonfarm produdian 
worlcfn)i 

In cuntnf ^allart 

. fn 1967 dollars 

Coiitumtr Prict Index 
(1967=100) 
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PerccRt change 
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' 1975 cMtniam ore prellmtnctf/. 
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through both the downturn and the siibsc- 
quent rally. The goods-producing sector, oii the 
other hand, absorbed most of the initial fall-ofi 
in employment and sales and lagge<l somewhat be- 
hind^the rest of the economy wlicn the tiiniamm<l 
beganl In turn, workers and employers engaged 
in the production of nondurable goods generally 
did bettor throughout the year than tliose in either 
durable gQods or contract construction. 

While the number .of people T^ithout jobs 
reached record levels for the post-World War II 
era and remained relatively hi^ tlirou^out the 
year, the numberof those with jobsincreftsed in the 
last 9 months of the year, after having dipped 
sharply over the previous 9 montlisJ 

These movements can bo traced, at least in part, 
to the continued expansion of the civilian labor 
forcCf which registered an increase of 1.5 million 
persons over the year, many of them adult women^ 
and teenagers. The employment growth was not 
large enou^ to absorb both those already unem- 
ployed and those newly testing the job market. 
^Seeehart 1.) 

Repeating .the experience .of previous down- 
turns, the blue-collar work foi^ in cyclically sen- 
.sitive manufacturing industries boi-c the bnmt of 
the recession. However, the economic consc<luences 
of layoffs and job loss were softened to some extent 
by the a^'ailability of regular, extended, supple- 
mental, and special unemployment benefits 
disbursed by the Federal-State unemployment 
insurance system. The Sr;pplcinentary Unemploy- 
ment Benefits featured iti colleetive-bargaining 
agreements in a number of industries temporarily 
eased the financial situation of some furlouglied 
workers, an^tlie availability of food stamps and 
other pul^lie welfare programs aided many fami- 
lies hit by unemployment. Purchasing po^^'er 
among the jobless, therefore* docs not appear to 
^have slipped downward to the degree tliat might 
have been expected in the face of unemployment 
levels exceeding 8 percent. 

In terms of piwhietivity and cobiSy tJie domi- 
nant element of the picture was a fairly quick- 
paced recovery front the l!)74-7o bluuip in business 
activity. Simultaneously, the potential inflationarj^ 



impact of hirge collcctive-barguining settlements 
ou Wages in broad sectors of the eoonoiny was 
lessened by tlie relatively small number of ^^'orkers 
covered by major agreements concluded during tlie 
year. 



CHAftT 1 ■ 

Unemployment rose shaiply and employment 
decreased during the recession, as labor 
fojce 9h)wth continued, though at ' 
a slightly reduced pace. 




1 II III iV I II 'ill IV I II Itl W 
1973 1974 1975 



Mot* £«durkajly Mtjft«(f <1^^i44ly 4ver*g#t>. 
Source O S. [>epjfinitAt at Labor 



The remainder of tliiw chapter explores these 
tmnds in more (ktail, begiiuiing with develop- 
ments affecting productivity, costs^ wage rates, and 
eolleetive bargaining. Subscqueift sections discuss 
the year's unusual combination of labor foi'ce ex- 
pauMon with rapid shifts in total employment 
ie^els, on the one liand, and persistently high un- 
employment level? ontheodieiv 
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Productivity ond Costs 



PRODUaiVITY 

. SccOvery from the business slump tloiniiintcd 
the productivity and cost picture in 1975, 
Coming on the heels of 1974^s year-to-year 
imxhictivity decline, tlm fii^t in ttic postwar eni, 
Ipst year's 1.3-i)erceiit increase in i)ro(hictivity in 
the private sector si^rnale^l a tiunamund from the 
slack output (Icnijind iiiid shrinkingL labor mar- 
kets tlint eliai'aeteriKed the downturn. The advance 
in i)rod«ctivity reflected :i level of out])iit tliat was 
}\ still 2,5 percent below 1071 levels, as well as em- ' 
ployec hoiii^ that wei^c off 3.7 iwrceut for the year 
as It whoIe.^Dn ri a^ the coiu'se of the year, however, 
the pntfera of qTinrterly iiiovements varied with 
Hie pjice of the recovery. Output was decliuing 
early in the ^vc-ir but bt^pui to ^vw rj; au incrcas- 
iujf rate in thc seeoufl quarter. As it normally docs 
in the early sta^ of Hie i^ecovcry phiise of tlm 
.business cycle, labor i)TOductivity rose rapidly, 
since finu^ with nnderutilis^cd employees could in- 
crease output without addhif^ |)eople to their pay- 
iTOlls. In the thiitl and foiiiili quar(«rSj labor pro- 
ductivity increased S>9 aud 0.6 ])erceiit, resi>ec* 
tivcly. ' ■ ^ 



Tn a cyclical recover vl)eriod, the declines in out- 
put and Iiours that churacteri7.e the period of bnsi* 
ness eontraetion aro I'eversed, but not simultane- 
ously. As eniployei's bt^gin to exi)erience inci^eased 
demund for their pr^odncfs, they +end to iiicm^;; 
output and houi^ while keeping a tight i*eiii on 
employment. ;/ 

As recovery progivsses. however^ employers 
begin to hire new employee^ and lengthen the 
workweek at n pace closer to the rate of inci'ease 
in output. Increases in aggregate houi^ then Ijepu 
to up with changes in out|nit.. and rates of 
l)nMlactivity gi-owtli, measured by output i)er tiour 
of all i>crsons* fall olf soineT^'liat. as sliown below 
in t lie quarterly moveinents of 1976: 



{Quarterly di^ni^c^at amwil rAl^!] 
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TaULE 1. QuAUTEltLY PnOUUCTI^lTY ClIANQES IN CuitUBNT A NO PitBVIOUS ReCBSSIOJC.S 
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In the first Quarter, output was in its Bfth consecu- 
tive quarter of decline; in the t\yo succeeding 
quarters^ this trend was reversed^ Aggregate hours 
also revetsed, but one quarter later. The largest 
increase in productivity occurred during this one- 
quarter lag bct^vcen output and bout's, and the 
.productivity growth rate in the third quarter is 
an example of the faster increase typically asso- 
ciated with recovery periods. 

The National Bureau of Economie Research has 
identified the traughs-^r low points— of five post- 
war recessioris. Table 1 shows the productivity 
moyements around these turning points; the 
average productivity increase in the quarter im* 
mediately following the trough is 10,8 peiceiitj 
while, the average rate of increase during the en- 
tire postwar i>eriod has been 2.8 percent. Clearly, 
the higher rates during those posttrough quarters 
reflect the important productivity dividend that 
occurs in ^ich i)eriods, as ^vell as tl:e seculai^ 
trend, ' ■ ^ 



COSTS 

Compensation per hour is a measure of Uiose 
{yists to the employer associated with a payroll 
hour. (Because suppleinejital benefits and taxes, as 
well as wages, are included, changes in hourly 
Compensation do not always affect take-hoiue pay,) 
In nominal terms, compensation per hour increased 
04 percent, compared with a 0,5-percent increase in 
11)74, Hourly compensation has grown at an aver* 
agoannual rate of 5,5 percent from 1947 to 1075, 

ITnit labor cost is measured as the ratio of 
hourly cotripensation to output per hour. This 
measure changes when increases in compensation 
are not offset by increases in labor productivity. 
Tlie coiubination of the 1,3-percent gain in produc 
tivity and the 0,1-pcrccnt increase in con)pensation 
poT hour resulted iit an increase of 7,7 percent in 
unit labor cost' in 1075, In 1074, unit labor costs 
it)se 13.3 pctxTent, 

Reflecting the 0.1-percent rise in the Consumer 
Price Lidex ;n addition to liourly compensation 
chaugcs, real compciisation per hour was un- 
changed in 1075, In 10^4, it declined 1.3 percent. 



Wage Rates 

WAGE MOVEMENTS 

Most of the broad ipcasures of wage movements 
shd^ved moderating rates of change iji 107.5, fol 
lowing a year of rapid acceleration luflationnry 
wage ])ressurcs cased, partly as a result of the 
reduction in labor demand, which was especially 
evident in the early piirt of the year. 

One of the more comprehensiTC mcasui'cs of ' 
; wage ehauge in the ecouomy is the scries on aver- 
age h'^urly earnings in the private nonfarm sector, 
which measures changes in gross average hourly 
earnings for productiou «(id noubupervifsoi'y em- 
ployees. A related series, the Hourly £:imiiigs 
ludex^' has been i^'idely used as a key economic in- 
dicator in the past few years hceaiise it elhuinrites. 
to the extent possible, factoi-s crttrancuu^ tv bas^it 



^Tb« Uourlr KftrnlnCR fniln rrJItroU iii1J((flttn«'nU umIv to 
the iMtftk ho(irI>^ cnrnlnj^a scrtt^ fi>r in(4'(lmluKtr> fmriotmrni 
»hlfU. OTprtlme In tnnniiffiotdrlne tth^ only K<>ctcr for uhloli 
oT«rtlm« <lata'iir« brfiUahIo). nnd ^taannitUiy. The bAv<^ yettr tat 
'thp tntfcx Ik 1007 
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anbl Earninss 

V 

wage-rate change, thus providing tlie best avail- 
able approximation of the general movement of 
wago rates. 

The Hourly Earnings Judex rose 7,S) i)ci'cent iii 
i07p> less than the J).4-percent gain of 1974, The 
iiici-eascs in earnings were widely spread tliroa^i- 
out the economy, ranging from C.3 percent in con- 
tract constnictiou to 10.2 percent in miniug (see, 
for example^ jtable 2, which shows <iuarterly rates 
of change expressed at animal rates), licnl hourly 
carnii^gs, in contmst, were up only ifiarghially 
duriiig the year (0,8 percent), reflecting the infla- 
tionary iuii)nct of the rise lu the Consumer Price 
Index. 

Avei'agc wcekl* earnings- which "are alTeetcd 
by the niovciut-nt of workcj-s between lo% and 
high-paying industries and by the length of the 
worlcweek, as \\%]\ as by changes in hourly carn- 
liigsv rose h\ 7a pcivt>nt in in7r*, ul) fr:^n tlie gain 
of 0,4 percent in 1074. (Average w^>ckly lioiirfl rose 
by^ 0.3 hour during (he year,) Real :ivcnige wekly 



earhmgs increased very slightly— 0.1 percent— 
during 1975, reversing the 5,2-percent dmp regib 
teredml974. 



COUCaiVE BARGAINING . 

While approximatoly 1 oi every 6 workers in 
the labor force is a union member, only about 1 iix 
9 is covered under a major collective-bargaining 
agreement' in the private nonfaVm sector of the 
eeonomy. Nevertheless, additional insights into the 
* movement of wftges during the year can be ob- 
tained from an analysis of major collective- 
bargaining, settlements, especially those nogotiate<l 
in Jcie>y sectors, which often set wage patterns for 
nonunion and smaller unionizctl cstablisliments. 

jS^tleniants concluded :n 1976, d relatively light 
bargaining year, provided for w^ge in<^reases mar- 
ginally higher than those of 1974, but not ashi^i 
as those attained in the 1970-71 period. The num- 
ber of workers! under major contracts expiring dur- 
ing 1975 dropped to million, compared with 
.over 6 million in 1974, and the year's bargainiDg 
featured relatively few "pattern setting*' negotia- 
tions. Key sectors of the economy where negotia- , 
tions were concluded in 1975 included the 
construction, railroad, apparel, and wholesale and 
retail trade industries* 

Seeking to offset the erosion of real wage f^ains 
by inflation during the term of expiring contracts, 
union negotiators continued to emphasize substan- 
tial, immediate \vage-ratc increases in their bar* 
gaining demands. Moreover, the extent of **front 
loading*' in new settlcmerts — as measuretf^by the 
spread between fiist-year pay increasH^ and annual 
rates of chai^ge oyer the contract term — has con- 
tinued the , trend eyideI^ced in bargaining con- 
cluded since 1973 (scct.fciible 3). 
' Wliile the average size of n^ajor collcetive-bai^ 
gaining settlements Concluded in 1976 Avasup from 
the year before, the overall effective wage-rati^ ad- 
justment series was down somewhat, (Tins series 
consists of wage gains under current collective* 
bargaining settlements, increases negotiated in ear 
lier years but scheduled — i.e*, deferred— for pay- 
ment during tlie year, and Avage increases result^ 



Table 2. Quarteuly Change ts Aveqagie 
Houiii*Y Eaiumngs, Adjusteu won I^'TEft- 

tNDUSTHY EltPLOYJtENT SHIFTS, 1975 ^ 
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*Tb03« cortritiS LOOO ^tken or mor^ In th& Pri^at? ttoa~ 



> Also ft4Ju5(«d for OT«rtlmo «an)inss, Itt Aiftnun»(ui1tt£ only-. 

iiig from the operation of escnhtor clfiuscs.) The 
average effective Avagc^rate adjustment in 1975 was 
8.6 percent, clown from 0.4 percent in 1974, largely, 
as a result of the relatively small number of 
workers covered by settlements c^^ncluded during 
1975. 

A relatively bi^i rate of inflation for the third 
coiiA^outivc year fuitlier inci^eased the incentive 
for ccfet-of living escalator clauses in major con- 
tmets. By the end of 1975, 59 peixient of Avorkers 
(or 6.0 j.iillion i>ersons) niuler major agreements 
weiv covered by such clauses — which provide for 
(lie r>eil3<lic, antoinatic adjustment of wago rates 
based upon movements in the Consumer Price In- 
dex (ahhough they do not generally provide for 
full **cost-of diving'' pwtection). ClaUiScs covering 
nearly 700^000 workers wore established in bar* 
"[ainijig concl.ulod in 1975 alone, and nearly 
1 million workers came imder such provisions as a 
I'csult of 1974 bar]gi;!ning. , 

The size of recent settlements has been signifi- 
cantly in/luenced by the possibility of additional 
wagp gains under e^^calator clauses. For example, 
m settlen*ent4J negotiated in 197-*> tlmt did not con- 
lain an escalator provision, the anmuil I'ato of 
increase over the life of the contmct averaged $S 
pei"cent ; for contracts contain] ng such provisions* 
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Table 3^ Avebaoe Percent Waoe-Rate Adjustments is Major CoLLECTzvE-BARQAiNzNa 

Settlements, 1970-75 * 
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the annual rate of increase averngpd 7*0 percent. 
Comparable figures for 1874 were &•! and 6*1 per- 
cent, respectively* 

Major contracts scheduled to expire or be re- 
opened during 1976 cover at least 4*4 million work- 
ers* The bulk of this year's bargaining will occur 
between March and September in eight key indus- 
tries— construction^ foodj apparelj rubber, farm 
equipment, electrical equipment, automobiles, and 
trucking* 

Precise estimates cannot be made concerning the 
overall movement of wages for 1976 in the major 
collective-bargaining sector, partly because of the 
difficulty of predicting the rate of inflation and 
the economic climate that will prevail at the time 
of contract negotiations. In general terms-, liow- 
ever, it is possible to skcteli oiit the relative im*- 
portanco of three sources of wage change: 
Increases that will result from new settlements^ 
those reflecting prior settlements, and those de- 
rived from the operation of cost-of-living escala- 
tor provisions, ^ 



The large rise over 1975 in the number of work- 
ers covered by agreements expiring in 1976 will 
undoubtedly "raise the contribution of new settle- 
ment increases to total effective wage adjustments* 
The next strongest influence will Drobably result 
from ^vago increases sdiodukd for 1976. under 
agreements readied in earlier periods, followed 
closely in impoitance by increases under cost-of- 
living reviews. The average deferred incteasot 
sclic<hilcd,for 1976 is 5*4 percent* Of tlio 5*5 mil- 
. lion worJcers sdicdulcd to receive deferred wage 
increases this year, 3.4 million will also be affected 
by cost-pf^iving reviews, wliicli arc certain to nar- 
row the diffci'encc between the 4.2-pcrcent average 
deferred increase for WTkers witJi escalator pro- 
tection and the 7*5-pcrccut average for those with- 
out it. The rise in the number of workers covered 
under contracts with escalator provisions and the 
pickup in 1976 collcctive-bargajniug activity to- 
gether create a much more unpredictable wage pic- 
turetliisyearthan last* 



Developments in Employment and Unemployment 



The worst labor market downturn of the £K)st- 
war era gathered momentum iu early 197*^, with 
large-scale layoffs in the manufacturing and con* 
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stniction industries^ before signs of a turnaround 
appeared later in the year* 
Despite this temporary reduction in jobsi the 



Iftbor iOTC^ continued to oxpand, as significftnt 
numbers of labor force rccntmnts and now ^n- 
trants began to seek ^sJnployment. These develop* 
ments led to inct^eases in the unemployment 
rate even beyond the levels resulting from job loss 
alone. Between the second quartets of 1974 and 
1975, joblessness increased by 3,5 mtllim, bringing 
the unemploymeivt rate from 5.1 to 8.7 percent 
(and 8.9 percent in May) — the highest level re* 
corded in the post-World War II period. Reflect- 
ing the relative shaxpne^s x>f the job cutbacks in 
manufacturing, the unemployment rise was par* 
ttcularly severe among adult men (tho^ aged 20 
years and over). However, no sectot of th& labor 
force escaped the efi'ects of the recession. The 
verity of the downturn was also emphasized by a 
sharp ri$e in the duration of unemployment and a 
surge in the number of discouraged workers. The 
outlook .improved- in the second half of (ho year, 
as the situation^or both employment and uncm* 
ployment showed moderate recovery* 

EMPLOYMENT 

Total employment, which declined in late 1974 
and^carly 1975, finally b<^n to pick up in the sec^ 



ond half of 1975 and at the outlet of 197C. ^11 
worker groups suffered ivom job eutbacks,/but 
blue*collar ^vorkei^s — particularly those in manu- 
fucturing industries— were most severely affected. 
' By tho first quoiler of 1975, L9 million fewer per^ 
sons were employed than in the third quarter of 
1974. Although grouth resumed in tho third quar* 
ter of 1975, employment atyearend was$till about 
1 million below tho thiid^quartor 1974 i>cak (sec 
table 4). 



Dtmographtc Asptds 

The general decline in employm^t was partieu* 
larly severe for adult men, a group that ineludes 
substantial proportions of household heads. Their 
employment began to fall durtng 1974 and, by mid* 
1975, had dropped L3 millim below the pealc 
readied in tho first .quarter of 1974. About one^ 
fourth of this decline was borne by those aged 20 
to 24 years, many of whom lacked seniority. Three* 
fiftlis of the drop, ho\?ever, occurred ammg those 
aged 25 to 54 years, a gronp that ineludes many 
oxi>crienced workers with longer job tenui^ 

Tho experience of adult woinen during late 1974 



Table 4. Employment Status of Selected Labor Force Groups^ 1973-75 
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Annual avcrftges 
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Seiksonftlly fidjuatcd quarterly averages 
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OviUan labor force.l.r 

Total employment . . . 

MeDr 20 jrearsand over 

Women, 20 yems and over. 
BothsexeSrlCio 19 years.. 
Part*Ume for economic reasons. 

^ Unemployed ^ 

Unemployment rates (percent); 

All workets * 

Men|20yearsaDdover-* . 
Women, 20 years and Ovcr. 
Both fiexeSr 16 to 19 years.. 
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NOttt DilAU suty Dot add Co coub beeaoM ol nHUMUofHi 



ftiid 197$ was in strong contmst to that of the nv>u« 
The fall in employment of >vomcn workers* Oioiigh 
aizabl^ wa3 mueh smaller than that of adnlt men 
and abated earlier in l$75t This mon> stable em< 
plojment situation of women workers was due in 
larg© measure to their concentration in the service- 
producing sector, especially in white*collar jobs, 
where employmeht continued to expand through 
nwet of the year. 

Teenage emplc^ment, whidi had been drifting 
downward throughout mos^ of 11)74, decreased still 
further during the first half of the snb^quont year. 
Three-folirths of this decline was absorbed by male 
teenagers, as sources of part-time work dried up 
and ^ry-level job opportunities in nianufactnr* 
ing and construction fell off sharply. 

When employment began tQ rise again during 
1975, about 300,000 adult men returned to work. 
I^arger gains, however, were scored by adult 
women- In an apparent wsumption of the long- 
term uptrend, their employment rose 800,000 from 
the recessionary low, more tlian compensating for 
earlier declines. 

^Imployment patterns were rouglily parnlbl for 
white and black workers during 1975, althougli the 
relative impact of the recession was greater on 
blacks. Their employment^ wjiich liad not {rrown 
at all during 1974, registered Targe declines at the 
end of that year and into tlie be^^nuing of 1075* 

In the first quarter of 1975, black opiployment 
was below its ycar-oarlici* total by a substantial 
margin. Employment of whites^ Qn the other hand, 
grew moderately during meet of 1074 but began 
to decline quickly in the last few months of tkat 
year and on 'into 1975. The second half of 1975 
brought nioderate gains for each group, but at 
yearend, employment of both romainod well below 
the peaks of the previous year. 

OccupdHons 

The employment declines of 1974 and 1975 were 
not spread evenly among occupations. As em- 
ployers found their /intshed goods inventories 
growing and sales falling ofT in the second lialf 
of 1974, assembly lines wew shut down and blue 
collar Workers, especially operatives, were laid off 
in large number?. Since workers with specialized 
training are often diflS^alt to replace, employers 
are inclined to delay as long as possible before lay*-, 

a? 

'^0 



iug them off. Reflecting this pattern^ craft work- 
ers' emploj-nient was cut back in 1975, but later 
,and less so'/erely than tiiat of operatives. Nonfarm 
laborers, whose employment liad been declining 
during most of 1974^ showe^ further losses during 
this period. Altogether, blue-collar employment 
dropped by 2,3 million belwecn the first quarter 
of 1974 aud the second quarter of 1975, As pro- 
duction finally began to rise again in the last half 
of 1075, blue^collar employment also rose, but at a 
pace much slower than that of earlier recoveries. 

Since agricultural empl(^)i^nt lias been on a 
long-term secular downt rend, it was somewhat sur- , 
prising tliat there was a spurt in farm job levels 
during the middle two quarters of 1975- Among the 
"factors that may have contributed to the rise in 
farm employment were the increasing demand for 
grain, the rise in prices, and the consequent expan^ 
sion in agricultural output However, some of the 
incrense in farm employment may have reflected 
no more than the reclassification into farm occu* 
'pations of some persons who had lost their pri- 
mary, nonfarm jobs while continuing their part* 
time farming work- (Persons who liave more than 
one job arc classified according to the occupation 
of tlieir primary job.) Tliis hypothesis is supported 
by a last-quarter decline in faitnworkers' em- 
ployment coinciding with growth in nonfarm 
employment. 

IVlule blue-collar employment declined steeply 
during the recession, white-collar and service jobs 
wcmmuch lesssevcrely affectedl' 

IMiitc^collar employment was virtually uu* 
changed from tlie second quarter of 1974 thmugli 
the first quarter of 1975 and then resumed an up* 
^ ward course in the next two quaiiers before dip- 
ping again at yearend. It was 42.3 nlillion in the 
fourth quarter, 450,000 abo\-e the third quarter of 
' the previous year, IVhile total employment at the 
end of 1975 was still below thothinl-quarter 1974 
peak, white-collar employment was ahead hy 1.1 
percent. Among blue-collar workers, on the other 
hand, employment was more tban 5 percent below 
its third-quarter 1974 level at the end of the year. 
Operatives remained the worst off, still 7.4 percent 
below their high point. Service-worker employ- 
ment showed little change between October 1974 
and July 1975, with strong growth resuming in the 
last two quailcrs of the year. At the end of 1975, 
their employment level )vas 11.8 million, nearly 
350,000 above a year earlier. 



Induttriot Impact 

Total nontgricuUuraU payroll employment in 
1975 posted its first ycrr-to-ycar decline since thfc 
1957-58 recession. In the T^nioiiUis following Sep- 
tember 1074^ over 2 million jobs wem lost and more 
♦ than three-fourths of tlio I7'i individual pri\-ate 
aonigricultural ifidustries ^vorc adroTSoty af- 
filed* 

Although the cutbacks were, widespread^ the 
Sharpest deelines took place in goods-prodncing 
industries, notab|j- manufacturing and construc- 
tion (see chart 2). The only major industries 
besides government to demonstrate Ki substantial 
growth over the recessionary period wem medical 
and other healtli services and pri\-atc educational 
services. Mining employment also grew somewhat, 
largely as a result of energy demand. 

Employment in the nianufneturing industries 
continued to bo a key indieator of the general 
healtli and paee ,of the economy, tn the wake of 
the oil embargo of late I9fd, the niunbcr of jobs in 
manufaeturing begau to decline- Tliis downward 
mo^^ment accelerated in an(umn of 1974^ when 
the paee of the recession quiekonwl^ and was not 
reversed until mid-1075. Over tliis perioil (fourth 
quarter of 1973 ^o second quarter of 1975) , manu- 
facturing emplojnneut dropped 2,2 million* with 
two-thirds of the decrease occurring in the durable 
goods sceton 

Among^he industries experiencing tlie steepest 
job reductions were those engaged in production 
or marketing of higb-pmed consumer it<;nis, A 
particularly sharp decline was registered in the 
transportation fqnipment industry, lu addition 
to the job curtailment iu ti^nsportatiou equip- 
ment, each of the otiicr major durable metals in- 
dustries—primary metals, fabricated metals, 
machinery^ and electrictil equipment-- posted sig- 
nificant decreases. With the tiglitentug of the 
money market, tlieix? were sizable employment 
cutbacks in industries i-elatcd to homebuildingf 
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iiictiidiii^ hiniboi\ fnrnitui^, appliances^ and 
Ktone, cliiy, and glass* In the no.iduniblo sector, 
large declines occurred in tiibbcr and plastic prod- 
ucts^ as well I*** in tejctilfes and apparcU 
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The number of residential housing starts im- 
proved slightly in the second, half of 1975, and 
there was some reflected improvement in construc- 
tion-related employment Since there' was also a 
. leveling-off in commercial building contracts, 
the overall employment situation in contract c^if- 
structioh remained sluggish-^-at a low of 3.4 mil- 
lion—in the third and fourth^ quarters of lW5j 
compared ^vitli an annual* average of 4^0 million 
for 1974. ^ 



Si^nt of lt«covtiy 

Signs of an employment turnaround began to 
emerge in early 197£», even while the unemploy- 
ment rate continued to rise. The layoff rate for 
manufacturing workers began to drop sharply in 
the second quarter, while the accession rate (which 
reflects botlT new hires and recalls from layoff) 
began rising. However, both of these rates tapered 
off toward the end of the j*ear, Tlie average wort 
week began to lengthen in the spring,' reflecting 
movements in industrial production and ]^resag^ 
ing changes in employment Modification in hours . 
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is. used by employers as a shortrun adjustment 
mechanism to reconcile labor supply with produc- 
tion schedules, while employment changes tend to 
be a longer run approach to the same objective 
(see chart 3). 

Payroll employment turned upward in July. As 
a result, the aggregate hours index— a comprehen- 
sive measure, of current employment perfonn^ 
ance^Iso began moving upward in the third 
' quarter. The recoveiy .in employment and aggre^ 
^te hours was clearly visible in the second half 
of the year and early in 1976, as gains occurred in 
all major industrial groups except contract 
.construction. 

While there was also, a pickup in automcbile 
soles toward the end of 1975, both sales and em- 
ployment remained well below levels prior to the 
energy crisis. Since tiie automobile industry — 
traditionally an important contributor to and 
leader in economic recovery — has been slow to re* 
gain its prerccession position, employment levels 
have remained lower tiian they might havo other*^ 
viscj and tlie pace of general recovery has been 
correspondingly slowed** 



It should be noted that the two employment 
series— household, and payi-oll— compiled by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics have mov<&d some- 
what ^ differently during the current recovery 
phase. >Core specifically, the household series 
showed an employment rise beginning in ApriJ, 
while the payroll series did not show an increase 
until July. This divergence posr'My stems in 
part from conceptual differences beiwecn the two 
surveys and from statistica'l variability.* Diveig^ 
ences have occwrre<l repeatedly in the past, but 
have always been short lived. Indeed, the two scries 
have shown compamble trends since ^une 1975. 



UNEMPLOYMENT 

Unemploynfcnt was higher in 1975 than at any 
other time during the "postwar era. Sharp declines 
in employment coupled with a continuously ex- 
panding labor force brought niiemployment to 8.1 
million persons at the second-quarter peak, repre- 
senting 8.7 percent of*the civilian labor force* Un- 
employment levels had risen somewhat m early 
197i as a result of cnergj^-related layoffs, but it 
was not until the second half of the year, when the 
recession became moire severe^ that unemployment 
shot up rapidly. The situation eased slightly in the 
second half of 1975, as unemployment levels moved 
down to 7.9 million persons and the rate to 8.5 
percent bj' the last cjj<iartcr. These levels were 3.6 
million persons and 3.7 percentage points higher, 
respectively, than those of the fourth quarter of 
1973. (See elinrt 1.) By December, unemployment 
was down to 7.7 million pci^ns ancl 8.3 percent. 



Impact on Mojor Labor force Groups 

The uncmplo^Tnent rate of adult men rose 
sharply with the decline in their employment at 
the end of 1974 and on info 1973^ -as they were 
affected to a significant degixic by heavy layoffs in 
the basic goods industries. Though not quite to the 
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same extent, adult women showed the same general 
pattern of rising joblessness in 1974 and into 1975. 
Part of the reason for the increase in wpmen'3 un- 
employment appears to have been tliat their rate 
of labor force participation continued its upward 
secular course despite ^.cclining employment op- 
poitunities. The adult male paiticipatiou rate^ on 
the other hand; continued its slow long-tenn de- 
cline {seechart4)^ ' 

Both white and black workers experienced large 
increases in unemployment beginning in late 1974 
and continuing into 1973. Although the movements 
and timing were the 'same for the two groups and 
were consistent with cyclical^^attcms, tlie white 
workers' imemployment situation in 1975 con- 
tinued to be much less severe than that of black 
workei'S. On the average, the white unemployment 
rate in 197a w^as 7.8 percent, compared with 13.9 
percent for blacks. Among white workers, adult 
men contiinied to have louver unemployment than 
aTluU womciK while black adult women's rates 
were about equal to those of black men. 
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Adult men have comprtsed a smaller share 
of Itit tabor ^e In each postwar recession. 
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Nearly half of all unemployed workers in mid* 
1975 were between 16 and 24 years of age, inelud- 
ing about L8 million, teenagers and 1*9 million 
persons- in their early twenties. Over fQU]>fifths 
of the unemployed were seeking full-time jobs, 
with students and married women constituting a 
large proportion of those seeking part-time \^ork. 

The eharacteristics of 1975's unemployed youth 
were different in a number of important respects 
from ^hose of jobless younger workers prior to the 
reo^sion. Job loss, for example, was a far more 
common reason for unemployment in 1975 t1ian in 
1973» especially among young men, while the pro- 
portions of the unempldyed who were job leavers 
and labor force entrants or reentrants deelined 
conunensurately. In another reversal of the usual 
pattern, the-incidenceot unemployment was lo^er 
among younger woipen in most age and race elas- 
sifications, primarily because of the more sisihh 
empjoyment levels maintained by the servicc-pro- 
du^ng sector during the year. Am^ong those 20 to 
34. years old, over 11 percent of the unemployed 
men were household heads, as were nearly 10 per- 
cent of the women. 

Consistent with historical patterns, black teen- 
agers suffered by far the highest incidence of 
unemployment in this period. About 350,000, or 
2 out of every 5 who were in the labor force 
in the second quarter of the year, were job- 
less. While black female' teenagers' have experi- 
enc^ much higher .unemployment rates than their 
male peers in recent years, joblessness \vas distrib- 
/uted about equally between them in 1975, Among 
blocks in their early twenties, about 1 out of 5, or 
375,000. were unemploye<l in the second quarter, 
with joblessness again distributed about equally 
hetweei the two sexes* 

Although Over 45 percent of the teenagers who 
were unemployed in March 1975 were enrolled in 
school, this proportion rcprcsenticd a 9'percent 
decrease from 1973. (Only about 1 out of 10 job- 
less workers in their early t^'enties was enrolled in 
school) Not surprisingly, the highest incidence of 
unemployed 16- to 24*year*olds not enrolfcd in 
school appeared among those lacking a high school 
diploma* 

The severity of unemployment in lf)75 comes into 
sharper ,focus when compared with that of previ- 
ous postwar recessions* Tlie total rate of unemploy- 
ment during the second quarter of 1975 was 8.7 
percent. During the next most s<^rioiis i^poci^ion, 
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that of 1957-58, unemployment in the trough quar- 
ter did not exceed 7*4 percent The third worst, 
1960-61, saw unemployment no higher than 7.0 
percent Because of the changed age composition of 
the population and changes in the composition of 
the labor force, the distribution of unemployment 
among population groups during the most recent 
downturn differed substantially from that of the 
two ma^r previous recessions, Jleflecfcing, their 
smaller share of the labor force, mei> 25 years of 
age aud older \yQr^ a relatively smaller proportion 
of 4otal unemployment during 1975, Paralleling 
their growth in shares of the labor force, there has 
been an increase in. the unemployii[ient shares of 
teenagers and women. This diange was also re-, 
fleeted in the higher proportion of unemployment 
accounted for by entrants and reentrants (see table 
5)i These changing demographic patterns of un- 
employment therefore reflect not only long-term 
modifications in the composition of the labor force 
by sex and age but potentially significant altera- 
tions in its average levels of work experience and 
job tenure as well^ 

Howhotd Heads. Historically, household heads 
have had unemployment rates wcM .below the na- 
tional average. Many of them possess the skills and 
editcation required to be productive workers and, 
in adc^ition^ probably ha^B a stronger commitment 
to the labor force than any other worker group* 
These generalizations are most applicable to those 
heads who fit the traditional image—men heading 
households composed of their own families* Their 
rate ot unemployment, which had' been around 2 
percent in lato 1973, registered perhaps the largest 
recessionary rise ou a percentage basis, soaring to 
a peak of 5.5 percent. * ' 

Female family heads,' who are often raising 
children on their own, face very high unemploy- 
ment in good times as w^l as bad* From jobless- 
ness of around 7 percent in late li)73, their rate 
moved to nearly 10 percent in 1975. 

The degree of unemployment among household 
heads who live alone or with nonrelatives also dif- 
fers by sex, but in this case the pattern i's reversed. , 
At its second-quarter 1975 peak, the rat^i for male 
heads witliout relativcs^(many of whom are aged 
25 years or under) was 9.0 percent, compared with 
5,5 percent for female heads** 

^For further Informntlon on ihls subject, s«« Emploi/mtnt in 
(WfifihlnfEtiiik ; U,3, ItciMtrtniGiit of Labor, Biirvnu of Lnlior Stn* 
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Altworiters..*.^ 

Beth, sexes, 16 to 19 yeai9. 
Men, 20 to 24 years„^.^^. 
Men, 25 years atod over.-, 

, Wom^, .^0 to 24 ycara 

Women, 25 yeais and pver. 



Totid unemploymentp.j 

^ Both sexed, 16 to 19 years. . 

Men, 20 to 24 years^i 

, Men, 25 yearsfand over 

Women, 20 to 24 years 

Women, 25 years and over. 
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Workw of Hhponk Ofi$in. Along with the rest of 
ttie Nation, workers of Hispanie origin were se- 
affeeted by tiTe slowdown in eeonomie aetiv- 
^ itynTtOT^ * The jobless rate for Hispanie workers 
stood at J2.4 percent in 1975^ consistently lower 
■ than that for l>laekSf but above the rate for all 
white workers. Although all tJiree groups had sub- 
stantially higher unemployment in 19t5, the gaps 
between the Hispanie rate and the rates for all 
^ ■ whitcsand blaeks were roughly thesameasin 1973. 



Industry and Occupation 

^- 

Just as the ineidenee ol unemployinpnt was un- 
. even for the different demographie groups, it also 
(Varied widely anion^ the major industries and 
occupations.^ In gcnbi-al, tmemployment rates 

^lllapank-ortfifn Krsons nn tabufatcd e^parate]; rogardJm of 
or color, irhldi meann that P^rnoos Included In tbU iSroup 
Arc also Included In the totals for both white and black workers. 
At the tlDK^of the IDTO ccnj(u». Approxtmatelj- '08 percent of the 
HlaT>onleK>rlc:tn population white. 

^The dasslficatlons of unemplojrnient hj oceu|Mtlon and Jnttuit. 
try *rc determined by the "Inst Job held" and thus do not,neee«- 
sarJly reflect fhe occnPAtlon the "Job dow soujrhf Ctenriy. 
A large nunib«r of tmemPtoyj^d do seek Job» In their ^stnblfnhed 
field of exp^rl^ncc. But this Is less llkel; i€t be the cj^ve ^vhen Jobs^ 
arc scarce, since Jobscckers aro idotc prone \o accept whatever 
J«b Is ftvnIJable Tht« point can be hlRhllglited more dearlJ by 
considering the tinem ployed by reason for uncntpIoTmeat Some 



. readied abnormally high levels for workers whose 
prerecession employment had been in the gocyJs- 
producing industries. Ocenpntionally^ of course^ 
bjue-collar workers T^'ere tlic hardest hit, but all 
indu^rial and occupational groups were substan- 
tially affected. 

Among industries, construction experienced the 
most serious mlative impaet, witli more than 1 in 5 
constniction workers out of work at one point* 
Manufacturing unemployment also grew substan- 
tially, rising to a postwar high of 11.9 percent in 
the second quarter. Blue-collar joblessness ex- 
panded by a large margin during.the recession, 
from a low point of 5.2 percent during 1973 to a 
second -quarter l575 peiilc of 12.6 p^reent, with op- 
eratives and laborcrs"^ lacking work considerably 
more often than craft workers. 

Wliite-collar imcmployin(afit, which is moro 
closely associated with tlio service-producing sec- 
tor of the economy, fose consitlcrably in 1975 but— 
as in tlic pfist — never approaclied the jobless mtcs. 

Job leaver!!, almoitt by dcflnitlao. arc ittriking out In n ncifv 
iHrcctlon. while r<>cntrniitK to th^ Jobor force mnj \i:ftnt Jobti 
111 occuirfttlanv or liidiistrlctf Hint ore markedly dttrerCDt f^om 
thoKC held ]Q jTrlor Inbor fore<^ nttnelitnentf. ^ 

* See the cliopti^r <tii Construetiun . The Inilustry and the Lnbor 
Force In ih}» retort f</ mare rxteiit^lve dlscuf^lon of unemploy- 
ment Iq this Industry. 
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of blae-oollwr workers. Nevertheless, the white- 
•boUftr rite roee to a postwar high in 1975 — 5.0 per- 
cent at it^peab, from less than 3 percent in 1973* 
Within -the white-collar gr&up^ sales and clerical 
worlcets had higher rates^ bat professional and 
technical workets and nmnagets and administta- 
tots were hard hit as welL This recession under- 
eoorod a phenomenon firs^observed ti> a ^gi^cant 
des;ree in^the 1970-71 downturn— th&t of white* 
collar workers being affected to a sigtuficant de^ 
gree by layoffs anc^ ^ngent Hring cutbacks^ In 
priot recessicHis, thejr were much less affected, par- 
ticularly by layoffs, &nd> in tact, were considered 
by many to be relatively iiomune from the effects 
of buMness downturns. 

Job lottrs, t«ov«rs, Entrants, ond ll««nlranfs 

The level of total unemployment nearly douUed 
between the third quarter of 1973 and the second 
quarter of 1975, but unen^loyment from job loss 
nearly tripled. Of the 3.^ million increase in the 
number of unemployed persons, four-fifths were 
laid off or otherwise lost their jobs (s^ chart 5). 
Unemployment rose very slightly among ]d& 
leav^ and new labor force entrant!^; among re- 
entrants, however, the increase was more substan- 
tial — but by far the greatest increase in unemploy- 
ment was registered amtaig job losers.' Of these 
four types of unemployment, job loss is the most 
cyclically scn^tive; rising and felling significantly 
in response to general econotriic conditions.* 

The plight of job losers is generally considered 
to be more acute than that of persons whose unem- 
plc^ment stem^ from entry into the labor market 
or from quitting job^ About half of the job losets 
are heads of households, and their unemployment 
normally results in a sharp dirtailmcnt of family 
income .(as well as possible loss of accumulated 
pension rights and seniority), unless rcplaced'By 
unemployment comi>cnsation, earnings of sec- 
ondary workers, or other funds. A comparison of 
total unemployment levels with data from mlmin- 
istrative reconJs on the insured unemployed indi- 
cates that the great majority of workers displaced 
from their jobs during 1974 and 1975 were able to 
maintain at least part of their income (and,'licncc, 

*A ittv6T tor Curtja Ollroy and RotM^rt J« Mclntlr^* **Job 

Labor Jtevkwr NoTeinl>er 1074, pp. 35-^19* found that tl^e Domber 
. of Job lo*eni showa a.ntarkecl defrwf of t^t-^ioal msitlTltj* moat 
^^f which lA£t wommh^t bebEnd the cJcllcal znoTemcntB 
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CHART 6 

ioblotsaccountadforamajorahar« 
of unamploymant during tharacasaion. 
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of their purchasing power) through the unem- 
ployment compensation system* 

- Hours Lost 

Over 3.5 milljon persons who worked part time 
in ld75 v(;antc<l full-time jobs but were working 
shortened wdrk* schedules, primarily because of 
slack workloads. I^kc the unemployed, they were 
tiiiable to work as much as they wished. As a re- 
sult^ the cconoitiyjost productive hours and work- 
ers lost income* However, as shown below, the<grcli- 
cal impact of aggregate houts lost as a result of 
shortened workweeks is censidcrably lessthan^ihat 
resulting from outright job loss: . 

(In intUlorkSl 

ms im tm 

Job loscre ^ 598 809 i, 027 

Shortened iitrorkwecl3 4i4 479 6i0 



i*Ai:irrcj^tc hoDrsloat in a Joint nicnsur^ of the cutback lit both 
honrn And cmiilojmcrtt^ It U calculnt^d by multtDty^nfT tho itum- 
bcr of votictrfB la a rartTctjtar sroup by their «orr<reiM>n(llng 
avcrnffc weekly houts;* 



At the outset^ of a slackening in the economy, 
employers' generally shorten tlie workweek before 
netting to job cuts. One measure that captures 
such a cx<^lical movement is the proportion of total 

' noiifatin workere on part-time schedules for eco- 
Eotnic reasons,^^ The early upward movement of 
this rate is a reflection of the tcni[leucy among em- 
ployers to minimize 'turnover costi)y reducing 
overtime and by retaining workers on sliortc^^ed 
workweelis in the early stages of a doTTntum,)n- 
steitd of laying them off* As changes in product ^ 
demand becom^ more permanent, liowevcr, em- 
ployers begin to rj^lucc Uicir payrolls in order to 
better adjust the deteriorating economic ^tua- 
rion, . ^ ^ , / 

Although the recent eeonomie^Iide began as 
early as November 1973, the number of aggregate 
hours lost by job losers did not accelerate^ until 
lato 1974, when the weakening of the economy bo^ 
came more clearly apparent. On tlie otlicr hand, 
' inereases in tJie proportion of >vorkcrs being 
placed on shortened work schedules preceded the 

* 1973 turning point by a few months. 
^ In addition to .reluctance on tlie part of em-' 
ployets to cut back workers in the early stages of 
an econoptiic contraction, there is also a reluctance 
among workers to leave their jobs voluntarily 
when the economy is weakening. This posture was 
not only reflected in an initial decline in the nnin- 
ber ofjob leavers at the beginning of tlie recession- 
ary period, but was also consistent with the be- 
havior of the quit rate in manufacturing, whidi 
fell— as has been tlie case during other recess|ons — 
^ whi'en job scarcity was percoivedi 

Ouration ofJJntmploymtht 

' An important indication of the severity of un- 
employment is the length of time the imemploycd 
have been looking for work. Because it usually 
takes longer t^o fii>d a job when the unemployment 
rate is high, the average (mean) duration of un- 
employment always increases with a worsening in , 
the econom'ic situation. However, dianges in the 
duration of imemploymcut tcnil to lag behind^ cy- 
clical changes in the unemployment rate, partly 

Jbecause time must pass before jobless persons are 

^\ 

J^ An aoalytlB ol th* "part-tlm* tot ccononH* r^nsotiB'* nMfasaro 
jis An *iono<SjIc bdliMitor was <Iev*Ift(>?il by Rohert U^nArtt^ 
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counted among^tlie longer tqrm unemployed, and 
partly because tliosc who cuter tlie iiiicinployiucut 
stream early in the downturn frequently remain 
unemployed until later in tlie recovery phase 
(**first out, last in"). 

Average duration of unemployment moved up 
slightly during 1074^ after reaching a cyclicaUow 
of 0,6 weekfe^ in the first (quarter* Following 1975^ 
substantial rise in jobfcssncss, average duration 
climbed steeply, reaching 13.8 weeks when unem- 
ployment peaked in tlie second quarter Ho^vever, 
even as the total number of unemployed declined 
in the second half of tlie year, average duratioji^ 
rose still "further, since tlie number of long-term 
unemployed remained, very high tlirough the end 
of 1975. In the last quarter, more than one-third of 
the unemployed had been out of work for 15 weeks 
or more and about 1 in 5 (or 1,6 million persons) 
had been jobless for more than 6 months, up froirf 
1 ill 17 {46p,000) a year earlier. By December 
1073, mean duration had i*eached 16,5 weeks* 

Dhtoura9«d Worktrs 

When unemployment is high, policymakers un- 
dc)rstaiidably fo^us their primary attention on 
jobseekers. However, ^le status of peiiso^is not 
actively seeking work, j>ajticularly those on the 
frin^ of the labor market, is important from both 
an economic and a policy standpoint, since some 
may enter the labor market at any moincnt while 
many others arc certain to look for work when 
tlio economy improves. 

From a policy perspective, one of the most im- 
portant groups of the nonparticipants is^composcd . 
of those who think it is impossible to Snd a job. 
There was a I'ccord high oiE 1,1 million of these^ 
discouraged workers in 197S — one-fifth of those 
wanting jobs **now" but not actively seeking them, 
TIjcse i>ersons are not included in the unemploy- 
ment count because tlicy did not take steps to look 
for work. Discouragement was most prominent, 
as iisiial, among adult women and younger work- 
ers—two groups that in general have a less per- 
manent attachment to the labor force and often 
face constraints on the hours, locations, or per- 
manency of the jobs they can take (sec table 6), 
However, older men also showed a significant de- 
gree of discouragement. Members of this older 
worker group appear to perceive discrimination 
as an important factor in tlicir labor malrkctsitua-. 
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Table 6: Job Desirb of Persons Outside the Labor Force,' by Sex, i575 Annual Averages 



Labor force status 



Men 



Women 



ClviBan ncitlnstitvitional population 

In civilian labor force : 

Not in civilian labor foTcejL*-—- 

. Do not want a job BOW-. ~~ — 

Cum»it activity: 

Goio; to acbool 

Di$ab\ed 

Keeping house- 

Itetired 

Other 

Want a job now 

Eeason not looking: 

School attendance 

IB health, disabmty 

Think cannot get a job 

IG to 19 yeaia 

20 to 24 ycais-j 

25 to 59 yeaie 

60 years and over 

White 

, ' . , ' Negro and other racea- 

. . Home rcsponsibiiitiea 

Other 



151, 2G8 
92, G13 
58,048 
53, 452 

' G, 291 
- 4, 789 
.1 31, 334 
7, S51 
3, 187 
5^ 19G 

1, 439 
672 

ly 082 
178 
1G7 
539 
108 
776 
30G 

1, 109 
804 



71,403 
55,015 
15, 787 
14, 145 

3, 101 
2,554 
219 
G> 428 
1>753 
1, G42 

736 
200 
350^ 
86^ 
57 
^ lOG 
100 
258 
101 
20 
210 



79, 8G5 
36^998 
42, 861 
30, 307 

3,100 
. 2,23^ 
31, 115- 
1, 423 
1,434 
3,553 

703 
373 
722 
90 

ho 

433 
88 
518 
205 
1, 109 
046 



*■ Affed lftT««ra and over. 



Note: Detail may not add to totaU b«causo of roandln^. 



tion, since the majority in 1975 reported their rea- 
son for not seeking work as a belief tliat potential 
■employers tliought they wem tooold. 

Altliough recent changes in the number of dis- 
couraged workers have been consistent witli 
cyclical moveincQts in levels of joblessness^ fluctua- 
tions in their number are, of course, on a much 
smaller scale than those in the number of unem- 
ployed* For example, between the second quarters 



of 1974 and 1975, the number of jobless persons 
jumped^ by ahiiost 3.5 million, while the munbcr 
of discouraged workers rose less tlian 475,000. 
However, both increased by the same i)ix)portion — 
about 75 percent, AJthougli Uiere is no certainty 
that all or even a substantial portiou of these dis- 
coBragcd workers would enter tjie labor . force if 
the fob situation improved, four-Aftlis of them m- 
l)ortc<l plans to look for work within a year. 



Labor Force Trends 



A SLOWER GROWTH RATE 

In recent years, there lias beeu almost con- 
tinuous growth in overall labor force participa- 
tion, primarily reflecting the pronounced expan- 
sion of the female work force* Despite the severity 
of the reecission, the civilian labor force continued 



to expand during 1075, although at a cyclically in- 
duced slowi: pace than in recent years. On the 
other liand, relatively poor employment prospects 
hold the overall labor force participation rate at 
GL2 percent (annual fi\era^e), thesamcas in 1974. 
Xonethelcss, 107ri labor forcu growth was conbidcr- 
abl> faster than that occurring hi the carl> btages 
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of previous recoveries and undoubtedly ^used 
^ imeii)ploy mimt to roach higher levejs than it mig^t 
, have^hemvisc* 
. Adult men, whose participation in the labor 
fowe has beeii declining over the past 20 yeats^ 
. particularly among those aged 55 or over^ sliowcd 
a further drop at the beginning of li>75. Although 
male participation did increase somewhat in the 
middle of the year^ a drop to the rate of 80.1 per- 
, cent In the final quarter seemed to indic&te con- 
tinuation of the long^crm secular trend toward 
lower participation. This trenS has been attiibutcd 
primarily to^ earlier rctii^jmcnts and more gen- 
' erous disability and social security bencpts, bnf it 
' r.ay ulso be indirectly related to increasing fe- 
male labor /orce participation. 

During the recession, the labor fon^e participa^ 
tion of adult women paused ^nomentarily in its 
secular uptrend: At the end "of the year, however, 
large increases in their labor force participation, 
even in the face of rising unemployment;! raised 
their participation rate far beyond its previous 
peak, to 46.2 percent. There were 33.3 milliou adult 
' women in the labor force in the final quarter, rep- 
resenting over 35 percent of the total, ijlie teenage 
labor force, on the other hand, decliticd dm-ing 
1075, largely in response to redttccd employment 
opportunities. ^ 

Botli the T^hite and black labor forces grew 
slightly during 1975; for both groups* most of the 
^''growth occurred during the middle of the year. As 
in the past, white participation was about 2 per- 
centage points highc^* than that of blacks. 

The oi'crwliclming' majority of persons outside 
of the labor force do not curj:ently want a job. The 
most common reason for nonparticipation among 
women was home responsibilities, while men most 
frequently cited retirement or old age. About the 
same number of men as women rcmttincd outside 
' the labor force because of school attendance and 
ill health or disability. 



METROPOLITAN AND 
NONMETROPOUTAN AREAS 

' Labor market developments in metropolitan and 
nonmetropolitan areas provide some additional in- 
sight into the Nation's employment situation. 
About two-tliirds of the working-age population 



lives in'metropolitan areas— more than half in the 
suburbs. 

Like lifestyles and job opportunities^ labor force 
participation yiiries by place of r^sidenccv ^Vlnle 
1975's overall labor force participation rate inmet^ ■ 
ropolitan areas was not greatly different from tSat 
in nonmetropolitan areas, there were some strik-^ . 
ingly different patterns by age^ sex, and race. For 
example, among women in the central age group 
(25 to 54 years), those living in the central cities 
have the liigliest participation lovcW In these 
areas,a larger proportion of the women arc living 
on their own, those with families are more inchned 
to work^ and all can draw upon many more job op- 
portunities. In contrast, while early retirefj^ent has 
drawn -many older men (55 years and over) ont 
of the labor force in the Nation as a whole, tins has 
not been as evident in farm areas. 

Unemployment tends to be more severe in metro- 
politan anyis (see cliaii 6), Similarly, most major ^ 
labor foixre gix)ups— teenagers, adult men, house- 
hold heads, whites, and blacks — residing in metro- 
politan areas suffer higJicr rates of unemployment 
than their counterparts elsewhere. The only miijor 
group with a lower incidence of unemployment in 
metropolitan than nonmetropolitan areas was 
adult women. This, again^ is probably a reflection 
of greater opportunities for women in urban 
settings. 

Wifliin metropolitan areas, joblessness was more 
prevalent in 1975 among centriil-eity than sub- 
urban residents (0.6 vs. 8.0 percent, respectively). 
Tliis was not tnio for bJacks, however. About three- 
quarters of all metropolitan area blacks live in the 
central city, but unemployment in recent times has 
becn'striking blacks in the suburbs at about the 
same rate as those in thecity* 

Both the population and the labor force of cen- 
tral cities incrcasetl frdni 1973 through 1975, tut 
there was a dcchnc in the number of such residents 
classified as uot participating in the labor force. As 
economic conditions worsened, it appeared tliat a 
number of central-city dwellers decided to enter or 
reenter the labor force^^.in all probability to sup- 
plement lost family incorafc-Pver the same period, 
the unemployment rate in mciEtoj)olitan areas went 
from 5.1 to 8.7 percent, with eentral-eity Jicsidents 
showing higher percentage-point increases than 
suburbanites. Adult men residing in urban areas, 
partimlarly tliose in the suburbs, were hit hard by 
johlcssncssduriug the 197i-75 economic downt am. 
Tlie unemployment rates of heth household heads 
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and adult men residing in suburban areas doubled 
over this period. 

. The bulk of the nonmctropolitan population re- 
sides in ntmfarm communities^ where labor force 
partieipation rates were lower and unemployment 



rates higher than in the farm communities* Fol- 
lowing the overall patteni. of unemployment dis- 
persion in ld75, teenagers and blacks experienced 
higlier miemployment rotes than other groups 
throughout the ncnmetropolilan areas* 
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THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE SYSTEM: 
PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE - 



As tho Fcderal-Stafe unemployment insurnncc 
(UI) program observed its ioth aimiversqiy in 
1975j the beniifits it lias piud to unemployed work- 
ers approached $100 billion, a mark it is expected to 
reach during 1976. 

These 40 years have been a period of continuing 
growth and developmentj as tho^stem (first au- 
thorized by the Social Security Act of 1935) was 
gradually broadimed to include new groups and 
extended benefits were made available to indi- 
viduals eihaustiDg their regular benefits during 
periods of protraeted hi^ unemployment 

The year 1975 proved to be an especially critical 
one in the histqiy of uneniployiricut iiisunince. 
The severity of the recession and tlie lurgp number 
of job losers vclio were eligible for T^I put a sig- 
nificant strain on the physical and finajicial ca- 
pacity of the system. During the yearj insured 
unemploj'ment rates increased dmmaticJilly (see 
eliart 7). The total amount paid hi regular, ex- 
tendedj and siippleiiiental beuefiu duniig fiscal 
1975 climbed to a record level of ahiiost $12 bil- 
lion— moi-c (hail double the iiuiount paid in the 
previous fiscal yean The effect of tUb emergency 
on operations was profound, as the AdniinistrA- 
tionj the Congress, ami the State employment 
security agencies took action to cojit* with rising 
unemployment and the increaw*^! dciiiandb on tlic 
system, , 

In October 1974j President Ford outlined his 
program for ^assisting tlie jobless, and Congi^ 
respomM by passing the Emergency Unemploy- 
ment C<mipensation Act of 1974 and the Emer* 
gency Jobs and Uhemployment Assistance Act of 
1974, which were signed into law on December 3l. 
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Under tho first of tbese laws, as later amendedi 
persons who have exliausted their benefit rights 
imder regular Jind extended UI pri)gnlms may re* 



CHART J 

Monthly insured unemptoyment rates' 
Increased En 1975 by a wide margin 
over rates In previous years - 
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Jan Feb. M3f~ May Jufi« Jyly Aug. Sept. Oct^ No^«« Oec 



Ijhuttd ^ncfPfitoymcni ^ndift 4«9vid< Siftc tfiogt^fm^ #i j pvt^eni ul {Dial 
'.■mot«d p<ffOfliu'of w^V inchKfJttg the 17th at ««*> nwnth. 
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ceivo additional Federal Supplemental Benefits 
for up to 26 weeks <liiring periods of very Iiigli nn- 
^ employmont, making it possible for an iiidividiiai 
to receive a maximimi of 65 weeks of rcg^ilar, cx» 
tended, and emergeuey benefits (CImnges in dum- 
tioR, effective as of Jan* 1, 1976, are discussed later 
in the chapter*) Tlw second law orentcs a Special 
Unemployment Assistance progmm for individu- 
als who have prior labor force attadiineht biit are 
ineligible for UI because they have-not worked in 
covere<l employment or because their cov-eml work 
experience is too recent to qualify llicni for UI 
under the base period used by their State's pro- 
gram. Thcse^two programs expire at the end of 
Man;hl977* 

IVhile legislative activity brought significant 
changes during the year, other actions of an ad- 
ministrative nature were also taken to strengthen 
theexistingUI system. Supplementary funds were 
made available to States to mccL rising costs of 
administration, and State agencies made special 
efforts to evaluate operations in order to increase 
their cflieieney* To cope witn rising demands on 
staff time, large nnmbers of temporary cmplou-t-s 
were hi od, and claims procedures were abbrevi- 
ated whcFovcr possible. 

Although UI was importanit in maintaining 
consumer purchasing power dnrinir the 1974-75 
recession, paying out nearly $20 billion in benefits 
dnrin|r calendnr 1975, the strcshi-s ini]>obed on the 
system prompted a discussion about the futni-e of 



UI in Congi'css and the Administration. Students 
of the program in both the public and aeademia 
challenged the basic concepts of the program and 
sought wide-ranging reforms. One of the most 
crncial issues raisc<l involves the nuiximum dura- 
t'on of benefits, especially during recessionary 
periods, when inieinploynient is prolonged foi 
many workei^s* 

A related issue in any fudi extension is whether 
UI should remain an insurance program based 
largely on wage-related benefit levels or whether 
it should t)c i'cj^ardcd as an income maintenance 
fnnction, with benefit dnration and levels based 
more directly on need- The temporary benefit ex- 
tensions enacted in response to the year's pro- 
tracted joblessness served to highlight this con- 
troversy.' To pmvidc a basis for dcterminhig 
appropriate purposes, objecti vcs, and future direc- 
tions of the UI progmm, the Administration has 
proposed that an independent National Commis- 
sion on Unemployment Insurance be established. 

This chapter ixsvicws these developments in 
detail, hc/rinning with a ixstrospeetive look at the 
progmm^s steady cxT>aiision since 1935. The chap* 
tcrs second section examines the events of 1975, 
ineh]di]i|r emergency legtslati\-e responses to in- 
cixjasing levels of joblessness and the impact of 
rapidly changing economic conditions on program 
opemtioiis and admiuiiftmtiou. The final section 
of tliii>iliaptci abbesses tht- major ix>liey issues now 
confi-ontingthe Ulsystein. * 



Prosram Development: 40 Years of Growth 



The unemployment insurance program was 
created in 1935 under titles III nnd IX of Uie So 

pca^tlon." and "unctnplojmcnt ^RatsUnc^." althouiib fr«<i(]«niiy 
ttticd lotcrchfingt^lj. Arc t«chntc4ltj oot ibc sain«. In this chap 
t«r. *'unomi»Iojm«nt ]Q»urmDC4>." or UI. U ue^d In ir«ii«ra] dl^cufF 
ilon to TfttT to iht Ke<f«rftl-Staic nocfd Insuratici^ proj^rAid of 
a^^ul4r sDd cil«odcd un«inp1ojnu>nt bcn^fita i>AJabI« froja rc 
RvrrM In Slate UQ«mp1ojrtn^nt fopdt to worl^m cbrcred bj Slate 
UI taws. *'0D«inploj^jncnt compensation'* aad "unmplojment 
astitaianc«'* ar« lerms referred for the rarloua P^deral un«ioplo3?' 
in«iit beo«llt prost^ms thai are nol of a »oda] loftUranc« nature. 
Tb«fl« Jne]ud« tti< pertiian«nt projrrama prorldlnf; un«mp]ojin«ot 
compcnsjiUoD 'for Pe<l«ral emPlojce* and ei-serrie^men and 
women sDd the reeentlj cnaeted t<inpor«rj proj^rams of Kedptal 
SttPplemenUl BeneOta aad SP^eial Uoetnplojmeat j\sstAtan<y^. 
**0i]eiDp]Ojment bcneflU" U a term used j^eneraUj to refer to 
Any 07 all t/pea cf unemplojcieQt bcneUt Proerao)*. 



eial Security Act* In the four decades since then, 
L"I hafa pmvidcd hhort tcnn income support for 
covcml workers who have suffei'cd an involinitar^v 
loss of emiiloynient and arc available for work^ 
In 1974, there were about 83.7 million wage and 
sai:n;j- workci's in the ICation- Approximately 724 
inillion of them were coveixid mider permanent 
Federal and State programs and coutd receive 
benefils if they iMJcanic nuempjoyed.* The remain- 



*'riie lutUtH pr^vliJo9»a of Utb IX Ar<> now In eb. 33i aeett^ 
;U0] .Ull.uf th<> intrrnal Uov<>nu4' Codoof n»n4. 

^Itoikihid nvrkt-rn. iHomrtri re^^ent mvlty^ In Mie Armed 
l itrt^j^ And H^ilian ]>d«ra1 Coierament emiiloafcea are eaeh 
covored by seji^raie Federal pro^rAms. 
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Table 1. Unemplotmext Benefit Coverage 
OF Wage and Salary EiiPLoYiiKXT, Calendar 
Year 1974 



Typt of employment 


Number 


Percent 


\\ nQUSunuS^ 






83,700 


100.0 




72,400 


sas 


Protected by SUte lavrs'.,.. 


60, 700 


79.7 




2, 200 


2,6 


Federal eEvilE^n employees..^ 


2, 000 


3,5 




600 


.7 




n, 300 


, 13,5 


Loe^ government . 


7, 100 


^ a5 




600 


.7 




600 


.7 




1,400 


1,7 




200 


.2 


Fam 


1,300 


1.0 


0 th-/ » 


too 


. 1 



* Eictu<fes«l«ticy ^ mf^bm oi rtlldoti^ otdcn^ ^(ud^nt nors^fi Intcni^ 

* Eicladcd from mtnM:^ urulrr dcflnlUotk «l t-mpby^t- tncl «cifcul(mt. 

ing 11.3 ijiillion workers were not covered under 
oxisting pormfUiDiit hw^t although some of thoni 
received i*arious houonts under temporarj' spocinl 
Fedo>*nl nsfiistAJice prognuns. Tlie nmjor gron])Sof 
workers witliont ponnanont coverage arc Stato and 
local govoniNient oniployecs, ugriculturnl em- 
ployes, and privnto hoWhold workers. (See table 

Under the 1935 IcgislationaheFederal-Stntonn- 
einploymertt insiu^itnce ])m^iim is opcrnt^d by 
the States nnder State \a\v$ and ^jcnenil Fwleml 
guidelines* The Pedeml Government, through the 
Unemployment Jnsumnco Service of the De- 
partment of Labor's Employment and Training 
Administration,^ ovej^cs the genernl operation, 
keeping records of UI activities on a national 
[xisiSj setting performance goals, evahiating indi^ 
vidnal State operntionsj and providing teehnienl 
assistance to State cmplojittcnt security figencies- 
It also allocates fmids to thesQ Slate agencies to 
cover the costs of udministeiii^ the pitigj-am. A 
payroll tax paid by employei^, while not siiedf- 



the SccreiAfX <^f i^Ujr ftDnounc^J ih« n«w aj^Dcy d^lRnftUon, 
program A«IETltl» Atiil r^iWDslhllUl«s art Dot ftfTtcfcJ. Reftr- 
rnw }ii ihr tcit art lo the fle«i)«y name at lh« lime uitflrr 



ically earniarkedj is the measure of appropriations 
provided by the On^jress for this and other Fed- 
eral costs of the m program.* 

Since each State (including the Di^^rict of Co< 
Inmbia and Puerto Xlico) administers its own 
unemployment insiirance law, the UI system con- 
sists of 55. cooperating Stato programs^ The indi- 
vidual State employment security agencies are - 
responsible for collecting the employer payroll 
taxes necessary to finance UI paid to workers cov< 
eted by State laws and coordinatiiig tlie activities 
of tlieir local employment service and'imemploy- 
nient insurance oflices. Although oacli Stat6 UI 
system functions independently within the general 
Fede^l guidelines^ St^ites cooperate in providing 
UI to persons who work outside thwr Stato of 
residence or who move to another State after be- 
coming unemployed. 



FEDERAL UGISLATION 

The first four decades of the UI program have 
been marked by a gradual expansion of coverage, 
chiefly through Federal Icgislatiouj altliongh 
States determine the categories of workers cov- 
ered under tlteir own laws. 

Originally, under the Social Security Act of 
I035j co\'erage extended tg- nil emplojTors hav- 
ing eigjit or more workers over a period of at 
least 20 weeks in tlie calendar year. Under tlicso 
provisions, some 20 niillion workers— ^abont one- 
third of the civilian litborfoixe — wcrecovei-cd in 
1038> Tliose exemlited were employees of *^suiall" 
firms (fewer thnu eight workers)) pri\iite house- 
hold workers, nf^ricultund workers^ und govern- 
ment employees.* Exi>unsiou of coverage began 
soon ftftcrj howeverj with the fiist clmngcs brought 
about by the need to assist former servicemen 
returning from World War IL 

•Under the proTlslons of tlit- Fedefal Uncmplojident Tui Act 
(rUTA). «h. 23 of ihe Internal ReTeDU« Cotlt^ of 1054* n Iai ti 
levl^tl on to^er«4] «mt»l4yerv at a eurreat rate of 3.^ percent on 
wftfiM up 10 ¥4.300 a jear paid to an C^liTow. fTlk« Ui rnt« 
ttx 1035 iva« 3 P«rceni on lotal warn paid*) If ft Stale law rnt^U 
th» mlolmmn Federal re^iulrevDentD, prfstrlbcO In UUe III 
of ttj« Social S^rttj Ael, afi amended* and cectf. 3303U> and 
:^W(a) Qt rUTA, cmplojerji rfC*lY* a 2,7^1>*tw^nt enfdit aj^fnat 
lli«tr 3^perccnt tai liabHH;. ftnd llie f^tat« lt«ntlU«d to p^eml 
jrranlti lo tOTCr all iha nectVMrj totts of admlnlftt^rtoff fh« 
projrrank. lly Jud« 30^ 1037* all th« lli«it 48 Slate«i lh« Df^trUt 
of Columbia^ Hawaii, aftd Ala^lta had approved Ul taw«^ 

* Etallroad ^orken, Vpho.wtrt orJflnaU; covered uader Ihe TtR* 
ular Foderal-Slatc Ul ay»tcm. were provided itlth a 4p«ci«i 
unevDPlojm^fU cootpcnsatlba a;»lem of iheir ewn In the ltilln>ad 
Uncmploirmetit Ininrance Aet ot 103$. 
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In lM4|iihe Senioomen^ B^ndju^Tnent Act 
- ins pMfldf ptoTiding F«dcftml unemployment a)* 
iommm to mmiiplcijed World Wtr 11 vetenms. 
Two jmrs later, a BeoonTeinon Unemploymejat 
BenefitA *or Seamui ptogram was adde^ to pro- 
vide Tedenl benefits for indivtdttals vrlio had 
aemd in the maritime scrvioo during World 
War n. The Veterans' Kcadjustment Assistance 
Act of 1953 made benefits availaUe to veterans of 
the Korean confiict^ and, in 1958, a permanent pro- 
gram was established to provido unemployment > 
competkaati<Hi to ex-servicemen and ex'service* 
women who had completed active qualifying serv-^ 
ice in the Armed F<ffoes. 

In 1954f Congress passed legislation extending 
coverage to include employers with four or more 
workers in SO^reeka in a calendar year. In the same 
year, coverage was niso extended to civilian cm* 
ployee^'Of the Federal Government However, not 
nntil 1970 wse there a ^rther expansion of thc,UX 
program. The Employment Security Amendments 
of 1970 extended coverage to employees of (1) 
commercial and industrial establishments that em< 
ploy <Mi0 or more workers in 20 woekS) (2) agrieul* 
tural processing plants^ (3) nonprofit organiza* 
tims employing four or ^more workors in 20 
wedb, and (4), State hospitals and institutions 
^ of higher education. Also covered for the first 
time were outside salespersons, "agents and com* 
mission drivers, and,tT.S. citizens wofkirtir for 
^ Ameri(^ firms outside the UnlhidtSlates, In 1974, 
^ percent o? all wage and salary workers were 

, ^ aifordcd permanent coverage nnder Federal and 
State laws* 

f Particular categories of woifccrs not cligiblo 
for UI under State laws lia^T^ also been included 
at various times under special Federal prognuns. 
An example is the program of Spe'^ial XTnempIoy^ 
mont Assistance, provided nndci' title II of the * 

0 Emergency Jobs and Unemployment Assistance 
Act of 1974, as amended. Otiier Federal laws Iiave 
provided unemployment assistance to workers ex* 
periencing unusual employment problems. They 
include the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 and tlie 
TradeAetof 1974,ofrcringalloi«inccstoAmcrican 
workers whose employment is adversely affected 
by foreign imports^ and the Disaster Belief Act 
of 1974, providing benefits to victims of natural 
disasters* These programs arc discussed in more 
detail in a subsequcait section. 

The maximum duration of UI for covered work' 
ers has also been extended on a temporary basis 
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during periods of nnusually high unemployment. 
In 1958) 1961, and I07I, for example, temporary 
programs provided up to 13 weeks of Fedoral ex- 
tended benefits to tlie large number of individuals 
whohad exhausted their regular benefits- A perma- 
nent program of extended benefits was initiated in 
tho Federal-State Extended Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act of 1970. This law pro^ides^i maxi' 
mum of 1J( Tveeks of extendrd benefits financed 
jointly by Federal and State governments, 
which — together with the usutU 26'wcck duration 
of regular benefils— provides a maximum of up jo 
39 weeks of UI during periods of high unemploy- 
inent,' Beginning in 1975, the 2*yoar Federal Sup' 
plemental Benefits program offered another 13 po* 
tential weeks of temporary benefits (weeks 40 to 
52). Also in 1975, still another l^po^bj^eeks 
(weeks 53 to 65) wero added und4r section uOl of 
tho Tax Rcduclion Act and title I of the Em^r- 
gency Compensation and Special Unemployment 
Assistance Extension Aet of that year. As illus- 
trated in chart 8, regular, extended,, and supple- 
mental benefits are now provided for up to 65 
weeks to co\*ercd workors, depending upon tlic 
level of i^nemployment in each State, 

STATE LEGISLATION 

i/ 

TVlule FcdenjJ statutes have modify (he orig- 
inal p-ograni to a substantial degree, partieulariy 
in tho area of coverage. State la ^vs ha^*e also under' 
gone changes over tho post 40 years. As the pro^^ 
gram is designed, eligibility requirements) benefit 
duration, and weekly benefit levels aro alt detor-^ 
mined by the individiial States, leading to the 
variations sliown on charts 9, 10, and 11. 

.Elt0lbtt[ty 

Under all State imemployment insurance lawSj 
a workers* benefits depend Oii his or her past 
experience in covered employment over a period 
of time designated as tho *^base period*" Consistent 
with tho insuraiicc'related principles of tlie basic 
XTI program, the purpose of qualifying w:vg& or 
employment provisions iu these laws is to measure 
tlie workcr*s attachment *o the 'abor force. 

^In 41 Stftl^ the ififtiliDttm 4uratt»D ot TtS^\T beaeHU pro- 
vided under State tow l» SC w^)t», Jn Pucrt<vnic«* It U JO w**k», 
aad tho ttmalnlDi; StAt«« ftp^ Ibe Dl»trkt of Coltiinbia prodde 
naximum r4^^Ur duralHii Jn tzcest of 26 w««kl. In 43 Jurti* 
dlctJona^ duration rarteii In accordanco with pilt eftrnlol^j. In 
n1a« Judsd1ctlon», all eligible claimants hare the «ame poleotlal 
maitmum duration. 
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CHART • 



StiW ijiid F#(f«fi|t^l programs nmv providii up to 65 weeks 
^ <»r benefhe for protected workers. 



We«ks 




OS'^^tt^VLtniiiniuSd&O (lured tiruncinql 



Sourc*; its* ^truntnt of Ldbflr. 



iy&'wttk mixffnwn: Fvitnt ^t^a trwivel 



^Klmum duration 

6% Of mort m Smt for molt 
rtctm 13wttVi 



£%0r mortm £tt1t (or moft 
r4ctnt 13 wtAt ^ 



Mort thtn 4 V In Nttion or Slut 
K undtr«nifAded t97Q(Aw 



Utt (htn 4% in N4t]o4t or St«v 



Early in tho history of the XJI program^ most 
States either adopted flat doUar requircmentj> coa- 
ccrring tlit^'ageslieeded to<iualif^ foi bencfiti>or 
used formulas based on the individual'^ wages in 
the calendar <]uarter of the base period iu which 
earnings were highest* In general, wage loveKliave 
risen faster than benefit levels* As sliown in chart 
9j 14 of the 52 jurisdictions now state tlieir Qnalify- 
ing rcqnirements in tcrnib of a specific! number of 
Tveeks of employment, but the other US nse soniu ' - 
eombinatibn of wage or wage and employment re- 
quirements* 

Many States have also ^adopted eligibihty re- 
quirements designed to ehmi nutu bcneficiancs itli 
doubtful labor force attaclnnent. Among those ex- 
cluded are workers who left their jobs because of 
family obligations or to move with tjieir spouses 
to another area, stndents and tcacliei'S dnnng nor- 
mal vacation periods, workers on short layoffs 
while a plant is stmt down for vacation purposes, 
and pensionei-s. PiTegnant women weix? also dis- 
qualified in many States until Xovombei* 17, 1S)75, 
wlien tJie U*S. Snpreme Court niled, in Turner v* 
Departnient of E^nploymcnt Security^ that the 
ehgibility of pregnant Vomen for jobless benefits 



should be detemined on the basis of each indi* 
vidnaPs capacity for'w^rk, rather than on the as- 
similation that^fll pregnant women are unavailable 
for work* , 

Related to these eligibihty jeqnirements is the 
principle established in all StaV la\Vs that, to re- 
ceive Ul, a claimant must W able and avdilable 
to do suitable work^ In addition, the individual 
nmst be five from disqualification for voiujitarily 
qnitting withont good canse^ discharge for mis- 
coiidnct connected with (lie work, and refusal of 
an offer of or a referral to suitable work. 

Finally, in most States, claimants mnst undergo 
a \\j)!tin^ pui iod uf J \\vi'k of^otal niieniployment 
hefom benefits aixs payable. 

K 

Benefit Amount 

Tnder all State laws, a weekly benefit amount 
(the amount ]>ayable for ii \veck of total unemploy- 
ment) is determined on Uie basis of a worker^s 
past wa^ within ceitain mimnnnn and mnximnm 
limits* Kacli State provides a maxinnnnj or ceiling, 
on the innonnt of weekly benefits ]>Jiyable to any 
claimant. Thc^ fonnnlas for.compnting benefits 
\ary greatlj among States bnt generally aim at 
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Stitet tit* » v»ri«ty ol •cnptoymtnt and «amtnQS 
raqtilrtmtntf to (Mtrmine •llgibility for ur. 




V of Jtftuirv 1976 



Minunum number of vwtkt d 



□ 



Aigh-qutf ttf w*9« or Hi««<(iy 

minimixn tcnount of 
br^infii ^locnvd 10 iwo OriAOi« 
Citar4tr (|u»ntf$ l6St«tn) 

Fflt minimvtn amount of 



Po«tto Rtco 



providing a 50-percent rate of wag<s replacement 
Under the most common formula, th^ weekly 
b^efit amount is determuicd as a specified frac- 
tion of the workcr^3 wago in that quarter of the 
base period in which earnings were highest. A few 
States also provide additional allowances f Dr cer- 
tain types of dependents.^ 

T^Vhen the program was first established, the 
maximum weekly benefit amount (usually $13) 
was over 50 percent of the average weekly wagp 
in covered employment in every jurisdiction except 
Alaska. In 22 States, these 1!)3!) State maximums 
represented more than two^thirds of the Staters 
average weekly wage. 

Since that time, States generally have not raised 
their maximum weekly benefit amounts as fast or 
as high as average weekly wages hdve grown. As 
a result, 9 States currently offer maximum weekly 
benefit amounts cqiml to less timn half the Stated 
average weekly \vago in covered employment^ and 
11 States assurea maximum weekly benefit amount 

*Ala«fcA. Connecticut. DtAtrlct of CoIumMa. IlllnolB. Indldbn, 
Maine. AfarfUnd. MAssa^hucctts. Mtchtf:an. Oblo. Pcanijlvaula. 
ADd Khode Islaod. 



as high a^ 65 percent of the statewide average 
weekly wage.^ (See chart 10.) 

Benefit duralion 

The maximum number of weeks for which regu- 
lar benefits may be paid to a claimant has increased 
over the life of the program. At the outset, maxi- 
mum duration did not exceed_ 16 weeks. Today, 
most States pay 36 weeks. (See chart lU) Only 
Puerto Rico provides for fewer weeks (20), while * 
in nine States and the District of Columbia, the 
maximum duration is more than 26 weeks. The 
maximum is not usimlly provided to all claimants 
as a matter of course. Most States base UI dura- 
tion on such factors as length of previous employ- 
ment Or amount of previous earnings. 

Taxation 

To finance the payment of benefits, all States 
Jevy taxes on cmployci^s within 'the State, and 
three also tax emplovces. These taxes are depos* 



* In addlUon. rrc^nt leclfilntlv^ ennctracatfl In Delaware. 
I^iilnlana. nnd NWtIk Dakotu provldr Tor an Increase In tb« 
majtlmom uii tu the $«ir-thlrd» level over a period of ttme ttom 
ISTatolOTS. ' , 
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ited by the State in its own account in the Unem- 
ploym^t Trust Fund of the Federal Treasury and 
withdrawn as needed. 

Under all but eight State laws, the standai:^ 
rate of taxation is 2,7 perc^it of an employer^ 
eovered payroll. All jurisdictions except Puerto 
^Rieo provide for a system of /^experience rating'' 
by which individual employers are taxed at rates 



that vary from the State's standard rate of contri- 
butions. 

The (fpcable mgo base (tlie maximum amount 
of wages yaid to eaeh employee on which an em- 
ployer ean be taxed) also varies by State. About 
one-third of tlie States have adopted a higher 
tax base than the $i,200 provided in th^ Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act** 



1975; A Year of Chatlense and Chanse 



During fiscal 1975, the number of persons rc^ 
ceiving ben^ts reached the highest level in the his- 
iory of the program." (See table 2.) At the same 
time, because of the lengthening duration of u|i- 
employment, many individuals begun to exhaust 
their regular b^efits. 



^B«glnDlng fn 1075, Putrto RIco'b tai base «quAl3 lOO percent 

^^Althou^h thU hl^b: claims lOAd r«fl«ct« tbc Kt«] ot unemploy. 
taetit ext>crlcDC«d Iq 1075. It also r«pr«seDt9 the uTAllablllty of 
ext«Dde<l bcneats foi- co^'cred workers and special beucHts tor 
unemplo^c^ workers who art not covered by a permanent 
unemployment benefit program. 



To eope with the resultant strain on the UI 
system,^ the Administration, the Congress, the 
Manpower Administration, and the State em- 
ployment seeurity agencies took a series of steps 
designed both to meet the eurrent emergen<^ and 
to strengthen th^ ^stem through permanent 
changes. 

In a special television address to the liation 
iduring October 1974, President Ford outlined the 
Administration's legislative aims f^r assisting the 
jobless. Tliese aims included extending the period 
in which UI could be drawn to a maximum of 52 
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weeks, offering benefits fo jobless individuals not 
protected by regiiliir iiiieraployiuent insurance^ 
and funding additional public stTvice jobs, Con- 
gress aeted promptly^ cbiiiplcting ui:tioit on fwo^ 
bills that were signed into law as the Eniergency 
Unemployment Compensation Act ami the Emer- 
gency Jobs and Unemployment Assistance Act 
on December 31, 1974,. 

EMERGENCY UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION ACT OF 1974 

The Emergency Unemployment Compensation 
Act of 1974 created a tcmpoitiry means of ang- 
incnting CTListing programs for the insiiR^d unem- 
ployed. Undei- agreements entered Into' by the 
States to administer the program^ this act made 
available np to 13 additional \veeks of Federal 
'Supplemental Benefits (FSB) during periods of 
high unemployment to qnnlified claimants who 
had e^lmusted their eligibility under permanent 
programs, hicludiiig icgular and e?Ltended bene- 
fits, Unemployment Coinpensation for lix-Setv- 



In lOTSi tlK? Federal' Sut>t>lo[tiontal Bcnoat t>roi:r*in went Into 
offect In A State only vtheu ejctondotl bcncAtfi ^cr« also t>^jnb]e 
In tbnt Stato. Under ttie Fcdo ml- State Extond^d inem^toyhictit 



icemen (UCX)^ and TTiicmploymcnt Compensa- 
tion for Fcdei'ni. Employees (UCFE)* 

Tlie weekly FSB amount is equal to the weekly 
amount payable to the individual under tha States 
regular benefit program. Olice I}egun, the Federal 
benefit j>eri<Hl (the pariod dufing which benefits 
can he paid iii the State) remains in efTect for at 
least 26 weeks. FSB piiymcnts are finance<l from 
the i!)}Lteiided Unemployment Compensation Ac- 
coiint in the Unemployment Trust Fund. 

Compon&itlon ^ct of lOTOi StM<^ are r«<talrc4l to pay extondcd 
b^rieAtij M'hon tho insured uneatployincnt rato In tho State Is 4 
Don^eut and at lonftt 120 porc^^^nt 'of ttio rale for tbe eoinparable 
lK>rletl tn tho moedliic 2 jwirt. At ilie (Imo tho Emergency 
ritoin|i]<>rment Coinhonsntloii Aet n-as under consideration, ft 
State hftil t^io oMion. under a temporary federal walTor, of 
|iajtui£ tfitende^t benoAU x^hvn Ma Insured unouiHoyment rate 
^*as 4 percnt, without reeani to the iSO-porccat faetor. This 
option was broadcnod to Inoludc FSB and extonded to^ apply to 
bo.h programs for tho S-yoar t>eri(Kl ending Dec, 3li lOTO, 
(Tndor tho Ejctenslou A(?t o< IftTtS, o&aeted Juno 30i a s^stom of 
fStato triggers cjccluslvoly ^ras ad6ptod edeetlre January lOTii, 
notalta £)re sl^llcd wut Iqtor In the ebnpteri A later amendment 
ill loTf) oTttonilod the wain r provision eoneornlne: the l£0-porcent 
factor through Mar^ »li lOTT. Tho act atao provides that a 
Stato ma; ohuo^o tv pa> ojctendefl benonts iand FSBI «hon the 
spAfEonnlly adjust^ national Insured unoroMoymont rato for 3 
conftecttth^ inontbs H 4 percent, rather than 4.5 Percent. a$ 
required under tho lOTO |cj:l!tlatlon. TIio FSn t^r^gram began 
Rvjttf; Into oifoct m ^ume f^tait's ai> <'arl> ai> Jan, l£^T5i nnd w^nt 
latw eCTe^i In :xU Stitt^'b Fob, 2*ii. l&TS, The F$n t>rogram began 
hhn^iUf duun wn Juti. 4i lOT^i as described later In tho chaMer^ 



CHART tl 

Under most State taws, the maximum duration 
of benefits is 26 weeks. 




(duration «t of JHflUirv 



(Vicf to Rico , 
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Tablb 2. Kboul^k and Special Une^mployment Benefit Claimants,, by 'Prooram, Juke 

1974^UNE 1975 1 " 

' * lTtiotiMEid», not c«tt«(mfllly «4]ust«d] 



Total 



EB 

UCFE— 
tJCX— 
SUA J 



1974 



June 



2,202 

1, S67 
241 



34 
60 



July 



2,312 

2, b39 
ICS 



39 

66' 



August 



2, 174 

1, S09 
166 



41 
6S 



Sep- 
tember 



2,078 

1,786 
ISO 



38 
65 



Octo- 
ber 



% 143 

1,857 
-184 



37 



Novem- 
' ^r 



?,753 

2,437 
197 



43 
76 



De- 
eember 



3, 696 

3, 354 
212 



44 

86 



1975 



Jan- 
uary 



5^220 

4,769 
20O 



46 

93 
22 



Feb-, 
ruary 



6,952 

5, 937 
452 
1285 
47 
94 
137 



March 



6^497 

5, 141 
604 
413 
48 
97 
194 



Apri) 



6,353 

4, 867 
698 
449 
44 
94 

2or 



May 



6,097 

4, 339 
703 
698 
41 
93 
163 



June 



6^204 

4, 033 
878 
862, 
40 
93 
2^ 



Hon: jBB«cii«nded 'b«neflta; FSBk«Fed«nl SuppJomentat -n«in«at3: 
tJCFSxtJaemPloyinent Compen^atJon for Fed«!r&l Emp]o^««$; UOX« 



Unemployment AsstsUnoc. 



Under the original provisions of the act, an 
eligible individual was entitled to n inoximiun 
amount of FSB equal to 50 percent of the maxi- 
mum amount of his or her total regular benefit en- 
titlement, but no more tliHn 13 times the FSB 
weekly benefit amount. As part of (he Tax Eeduc^ 
tion Act of 1975, Congress increased the maximum 
FSB to 100 percent of regular benefit entitlement, 
up to^a maximum of 26 times the FSB weekly 
amount. This provision originally ^vas to have ex- 
pired on June 30, 1975, Kut was modified and ex- 
tttided through March 31j . 1977, by title T of the 
Emergency Compen^tion and Special Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Extension Act of 1975, ilcscribod 
later in tliis section.. 

I ■ 

EMERGENCY JOBS AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1974 

Title II of the Emergency Jobs and Unemploy- 
ment A&istance Act ef 1974, which passed aS n 
companion bill to the Emergency Unemployment 
Compensation Act pi 1974, provides a tejnporary 
program of Special Unemployment Assistance 
-^CSJJA) during periods of high unemployment 



for individuals who are not eligible for unemploy- 
ment l>cnefits under any State or Federal law.^* 

The major pi^eviously uncovered groups covered 
by the SUA program ai'e State and local govem- 
nient employees, persons in agricultural labor, and 
private household workers. Eligibility is detciv 
mined by applying the qualifying em ploymentand 
earnings requirements of the applicable State law, 
but for the most recent 52-week period rather tlmn 
for the regular State base period, and utih^ing all 
employment and earnings, whether or not covered 
by the permanent programs. 

Weekly benefit amounts and number of weeks of 
benefits under this program are the same as those 
piwided under the applicable State law,^eJ^:ept 
that duratiou initially whs limited to 26 weeks and, 
in the Emergency Compensation and Spedal Un-/ 
employment Assistance Extension Act of 1975, tl 
maximum duration of benefits was increased fr 



^PtTmcnts of a£Rlstflnc« on*Ier ihls temporary pro;;mm Arc 
nude 3 wcek0 jtfUr cither of t\ro criteria ts met (l) A national 



''on*' Indicator occur« ^hcn the Nation*^ rnlc of lotnl unen^plo;- 
mont (ftcnftonaUy nttjustnl) nmnccs C Percent or more/for 8 
consccuUTC cnkndar ni«nlh» or (2) m area 'W* lDdtcator/oc«nr« 
whca a lo^al nrca'n rntc of tolal uaemploj:m«nt (unaaJtiflted) 
' Av^^jftpftK 0*r* |M>rn'nt or more for 3 C4>ns^utlvc cftknd«r/monthfl. . 
(IjOCftI vtTtA% RcitcraU^ are n<>lltlcal entities of over l^dOOO la 
poitnlittlcti ) An '\>ff'' tndkator ti1ll oceuri ending AssUtnaco 
pn^ menti^^h^it, locni areai wlicn ndtbcr "on"* tntnc'Atoi;^^ la cff««t. 
A natloii«r"on*' InOlcator trli^gercil the SUA program on In all 
£!tttto£i ciTcctlve 22. 1974. The promtn remained on In aU 
Stateft throM^Shout 11*75 nnd into 107S. ^ 

"Uoth Ff>II and'fllTA are paj^able only h) States vhleh hrvre 
entered Into a^rcemont« with the Federal Oo^ernment to. 
n<Iinliitftter the hrocram* AU Stntev curr^ntlj: have aueh agree- 
ments. 
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2S to 3ff ^meksL The 1975 act also extended the pro- 
gram for additional, year tlirough March ^1, 
1&77, with December 31, 1976, as the last date on 
^hieh new claims can be made effective. 

SUA is administered by the State ctnployment 
security ageneips, under the genera) requirements 
of regular State lawss. The Federal Government 

* pays the full cost of SUA benefits out of appropri- 

^ations from general rcvenu(^ 

BCTENSION Aa OF 1975 

Xi^ addition to lengthening the periods in which 
SUA will be payable, the Emergency tSompensa- 
tion and Special Unemployment Assisiai)ce Bx- 
tenBioii^Actof 1975 made somcsub^ntive changes 
in both the SUA and FSB programs as established 
by the Emergency Unemployment Compensation 
Act of 197^ and title II of the Emergehey Jdhs and 
Unemployment Assistance Act of 1974. 

Beginning January 1, 1976, through Mtarch 31, 
1977, the insured unemployment rate in individut^I 
States dcstemiines whether Federal Supplemen- 
tal Benefits can bo paid and the maximum 



amount payable. When the insured unemployment 
rate, in a Stat© equals <ir exceeds 5 percent, but is 
liss than 6 percent^ workers in tliat State ean be 
paid up to 13 weeks of FSB; when the rate aver- 
ages 6 percent or higher for 13 conseeutive calen- 
dar weeks, FSB entitleme^ijjnereases to 26 weeks, 
(Sco chart 8.) When tlie l3-wcckaveraf?G insured 
uYicmployincnt rate in a State foils below the 5- 
percent level, the benefit period in the State will 
endj but workers in the State who are already re- 
ceiving extended benefits or FSB will continue to 
have FSB eligibility during a l3-\veek additional 
^feligibility period following the benefit period.*^ 

Staff of tlie State emplpyment security agencies 
assess the occupational skills of workeis applyirfg " 
for FSB. If they determine that a worker's skills 
need upgracling or broadening, he or she is re- 
quired to enix>ll in or apply for job training in-., 
order to maintain continued eligibility for FSB. 

The 1975 Extension Act provides that SUA may . 
not be paid to tcaclicis, researchers, and Individ- ^ 
uals in principal ^hool administrative positions 
for periods iKstwceii school terms or scliool years- 
if they were employed in any of these capacities 
ill the past term or year and have empkyment con* 
tmets for tlie subsequent term or year. 



: . / Responses to 

The rdpid rise in unemployment^ with its ac- 
companying high claims volume, created a clrnf- 
lenge for tlio m system in 1975- The impact wbs 
especially visible in program operations and ad- 
ministration. Table 3 summarizes the totel number 
of bencfieiaries served f^nd payments made under 
regular and special programs during fiscal 1975. 

REGULAR PROGRAMS 

Approximately 11 million individuals received 
tegular UI benefits during fiscal 1975-78 ,pcr- 
-cent more tlian the year before and the largest 
number in'^XJI histery.. Regular benefits paid in- 
creased from about $5 to $10 billion over the same 
period. In addition^ payments of about $1 .9 billion ^ 
in extended benefits atid Federal Supplemental 
Benefits wore made in the same perioil to in- 
dividuals who had cxhaustcl regular and addi- 
tional benefits. 



the Challenge 

Benefits paid under the yCFE and the TJCX 
programs also increased siilistuntially. In fiscal 
1975, 273,000 ex-serviconieii and women itcoived 
$360..'^ million under the TJCX pragnim (an in- 
crease of 75 ))ercent in benefit payments over the 
])fcvious yeiir). About 139,000 foimer Federal 
employees i-cceived $203 million through the 
UCFB program (an" increase of 56 percent over 
iiscal 1974), (These figimcs include extended bene- 
fits and Federal Supplemeiitel Benefits.)" TIio 
higher dollar amounts worn generally tlio result of 
higher levels of benefit maximums and longer 
duration of claims^ as well as the overall iuereaso 
in the number of unemployed. 

SPECIAL PROGRAMS 

Worker Adiustment Asshfonce 

On Jainiavy % li>75, tlie Pi^sidejit signed into 
law the Trade Aet of 1974, whidi made inipoitant 
modifications in .tliis country's international 
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TiBi^i 3» Total Beneficiaries and Fatuents And Average Weekly Benefit Amount Under 

Beoulab and Special Programs, Fiscal Year 1975 / 



Program 


Beneliciaries ^ 
(thousands) ^ 


Payments 
(millions of 
doUais) 


Average weekly 
b^eiit amount 


BefuUr Fedo^-SUte VI programa... : ^ 

FedtMl fiupplemtntid Beneate * 


It, 000 
2,061 
852 
273 
130 
428 
6 
S 


StO, 000. 0 
1,223.0 
^ 009.0 
^ 300. 5 
203.0 
183.0 
12. S 
3.3 


$66.20 
64.70 
> 64.51 
67.73 
70. 32 
51.86 


XTjMmploTnieQt Compensation for Ex^rvicemen 

Untmpfejinent Compensation for Federal ^ployees.-'. 

Tt$dt readjustment atlowanoea 


£H««aiet Unemployment Assistance 



tTba naiOber ol beoeadarkt 9liownn|>t«9eaUth«nmb^;oll^ 



trtde^ tariff, and foreign economic policies. Major 
changes, effective April 3, t975> were introduced 
in the Worker Adjustment Assistance Program, 
which is intended to provide special help to Amer- 
ican workers whose unemployment is linked to 
increased imports of foreign-made articles. The 
*ct's mor^ liberal injury criteria specify^ that 
Hie Department of Labor .may certify workers 
eligible" to apply far adjustment benefits if in- 
creased imports have contributed importantly to 
tiieir total or partial unemployment or under- 
emplojfment. - - , ^ 

Onoo workers are certified eligible to apply for 
adjustment assistance, they may receive trade read- 
justment allowances, which, when added to State 
unemployment insurance payments, equal 70 per-" 
cent of the average weekly wage the worker 
earned before his or her employment was dis- 
rupted by import competition (but not in excess of 
the national average weekly wage in manufactur- 
ing). In addition, tliey may receive a full range of 
em^oyability sen'iccs, such as counseling, testing, 
referral to training and jobs, job ^reh assistance^ 
job relocation assistance, and supportive services, 
available througli the cooperating State employ- 
ment security agencies* Separated workers who are 
unable to find suitable jol^ comparable with their 
previous ismpl^yment within their commuting 
area are entitled to training in another oceupatioii, " 
along with transportation and subsistence allotv- 
ariices. They are also entitled to job search assist- 
ance and allowances, not to exceed $500, jiiid job 
relocation assistance and allowances of 80 percent 
of '^reasonable and necessary" expenses incurred in 
transporting the worker J^^A his or her family and 



> FSB opent«d f?ront7 bUttk mora UuaiinoatbJ diulaC ynr W$. , 

houseliold effects from theii: present location, plus 
lump-sum payment equivalent to tliree times the 
worker^s average weekly wage, up to. a maximum 
of $500. ^ 

During fiscal 1975, almost 6,000 individuals re- 
ceived $12.8 million in assistance payments imder 
provisions of the Trade Expansion Act. of 1962 
and the Trade Act of 1974. During the first 3 
months of the new Worker Adjustment Assistance 
Program (the last 3 months of fiscal 1975), 63 peti* 
tions were file^ covering almost 60,000 workers. 
jCertifications were issued on 40 of these petitions 
covering 30,000 people. In flie first 4 inontlis of 
fiseal,1976^inoro than 200 additional petitions were 
filed covering approximately 60,000 workers. 



DtfOfter Untmpt^ymtnt Assfstonc* 

Under the Disaster Relief Act of 1974, indi- 
viduals whose e^mploytnent is temunated as a 
result of a natural disaster may be eligible for 
Disaster Unemployment Assistance ^payments 
from the Federal Government. During fiscal 1975) 
8,000 individuals received $3.3 million in assist-, 
ancc. Tliey included victims of floods in the Mid- 
west, Hurricane Carmen in Louisiana, severe 
storms and landslides in Puerto Kico, and torna- 
does along the Gulf of Mexico. 



Specfof Unemployment Assfstanct 

Thmngh June 30, 197ri, aver a million individ- 
uals had a])plied for Special CTnemploymeiit Afi- 
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aisUnce^ with 428,000 rcooiving one or more pay- 
mentSi totaling over $183 million. More than a 
fourth of those receiving benefits were former 
local government employees. 

F«d«ot SuppUmentol fienefits 

Although the Federul Supplemental Beneflt'S 
program operated for little more than 4 months 
during fiscal 1975, it provided assistanco to 852,000 
bonefieiaries in that period. Witli an average in- 
dividual weekly benefit amount of $04.^1, total 
payments for the fiscal year reached almost $700 
million. 



THE IMPAa OF HIGHER UNEMPLOYMENT 
ON PROGRAM OPERATIONS 

The sharp rise in the elaims load during 1975 
had a decided impaet on the XJI system's opera- 
tions. Certain serviecs were eut back, there wore 
delays in the payment of benefits, and tlie^trust 
funds used to pay XJI were seriously deplete<l. 

Employobillty Services to Cfciimonts 

For the past several years the Unemployment 
Insurance Service and the State a^neies have 
souglit to develop a progmm of employability 
^rvices for UI elaimants* At one points tliisspe^ 
eial effort was in operation in the larger eities of 
at least 20 States. Plans have been formulated to 
intensify the effort (known as Kceinployment As- 
sistance and Review) during this fiscal year, when 
it will be au integral part of the On-Line Benefit 
Pilot .Project npw in operation in four States, 

Prompfness of PoymenH 

Perhaps the most frequently recurring eritieism 
of the unemployment insurance system during the 
past year has concerned long lines of waiting 
claimants and excessive delay in the payment of 
benefits While specific managijment problems 
have been identified in some areas, the major prob- 
lem was the obvious one: the doubling of the work^ 
load within a single 6-montli period. In July 1974, 
1*7 million initial elaims for benefits were filed 
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imder State and Fo<Jeral progrjims* By January 

1975, State agencies were processing 3.7 million 
claims. In July 1974, JO.O million weeks of unem- 
ployment were claimed by jobless workers. By 
January 1975, the nnmber had risen to 21.3 mil- 
lion; it continued to rise'until April when it 
peaked at 22.2 million* A year-to-year comparison 
shows that the number of checks issued by State 
agencies increased from 73.7 million in fiscal 1974 
to 130.5 million in fiscal 1975— an increase of 77.1 
percent. 

The unusually heavy workload liad a severe ef- 
fect upon the speed with which the Stoto agencies 
issued benefit payments. One measure used to de- 
termine promptness of payments is the percentage 
of first checks issued to claimants within 14 days 
after the first week for which they are due benefits. 
A reduction in speed occurred from fiscal 1974 to 
fisciil 1975, when the percentage of checks issued 
within 14 days fell from 80 percent to 75 percent* 

An even greater problem was delay in making 
first ])ayments on interstate elaims, which involve 
a worker in one State filing a claim' against wages 
earned in one or more ether States. Tlie effort to 
pay claimants promptly is complicated by the need 
for cooperation between or among States, by the 
distances invol ved, by delays in tlie mailing of cor- 
respondence, and frequently by ^egal differences 
involving eligibility requirements (eg., the reason 
for leaving the last job). Only 42 iKjrcent of first 
payments on interstateelainisw<$reinade within 14 
days after the first compensable iveelc in fiscal 
1974, and the propoiiion declined to 35 percent in 
fiscal 1975. 

It is expected that a renewed emphasis on the 
need for prompt payment of benefits by both the 
Employment and Training Administration aiid 
the individual State agencies will produce an im^ 
proved recoiid on the payment of benefits. A pro- 
posed standanl on first payments for both inter- 
state and'intrastate elaims has Been developed and 
was published in the Federal RegUtev on March 5, 

1976. A special study bein^f conducted by a task 
force of SXmq agency representatives on detail to 
the Departiuent is attempting to identify operat- 
ing and administrative problem areas and pmposc 
solutions tolproblems involved in paying inter* 
state benefitsl Interim and long-muge plans for^ 
lirogmm improvement were made by State agency 
interstate prognmi coortlinators at a special con- 
ference held in Ndvrfmber 1975. 



Promi»ln«ss of Appeals Dftcfsbn* 

An appeals promptness staiulard was issued in 
197Sf requiring caeli State to issne lower level ap- 
peals decisions wit)i tlie greatest promptness that 
is administratively feasible. Tlie standanl ineludeu 
speeifie time^lapse criteria whieh, it met by & 
State, would represent substantial compliance 
with the standard and with the promptness re- 
quirements in Federal law., The standard, whieh 
was to be entorced l>eginning in 1974, was 
prompted by an April 26, 1971, decision ot the 
TJ*S* Supremo Court, in OaVifornla Department of 
Buman ItcsotnTCs v» Java^ in whieh tlie Court in- 
terpreted the *"\vhen dup" requirement in section 
303(a) (1) ot the Social Security Act as tlie earli- 
est point at which payment of nncmployment 
benefits is adininistrati\*cly feasible. 

The pcrfbrniance criteria for 1974 specified that 
50 percent ot appeals decisions should be issued 
Avithin SO days ot the date the appeal was filed, 
75 ]>erecnt Avithin 45 days, and 90 i>eix:cnt witliin 
75 day.s. For 1975 and ensuing years, the critcriii 
are niorc stringent: (10 )>eix^ent within 30 days and 
80 pivcnt within 15 days. Pertonnance for all 
States for the past i year.^ i.s indicated IkJow: 



















1972 


26,5 


AC. 7 


70,4 








C3,C 


SO, 5 




1974 


55,2 


7S. \ 


92,0 








65,7 


87. 7 



The pcrfonnaiicc of all States in 1974, the first 
year the standanl was eircctive, av;is the liigliest in 
the histoiy* of the pmginni. The iiiei^case in time 
lapse during 1975 is attiibntable to a sui)stantial 
increase in workload. Appeals toUled almost 
533,000 in fiscal 1975, a''14-pei*cciit inci-cttse over 
the previous fiscal ^icar. 

Efforts arc being made not only to reduce the 
time lapse but also to improve ' ^ quality of ap- 
]>eals hearing and tlecisiuns. Ahuost lialf the a{>- 
p(ials adjudicatot^^ in fli^ \atiun lia\c ali^cady 
participati^l in trainin*: ^^^nnna^s ^limed at tliii* 
objective. 

Trust Fund Reserves 

State mieniployntent accounts in the TTiieinploy- 
ment Tnist Fund continued to doclino in 1975<** 

. I* On Dec. ^1. 107^. 11)0 Inlnl rt^^ic^rTPA far till SXniPit vtQK C 
MtOon, ItcEOf m ilcc-lln^I to f3 f) blWUn after loaiiH to StatCfl as of 
Not. 30, 11>7S. 



Under title XII of Hie Social Soairity Act, funds 
from the Fedend TTncuiploynient Account in the 
Unemployment Tnist Ftmd may be advanced to 
Stat<ss whenever tliey lack funds to pay the un- 
employment benefits due for a month. Eight States 
Avero advanced $562*5 million from this account 
during tlie 1075 fiscal ycai> and sc\'en additional 
St4ites made loun applications before the end of 
calendar year 1975* It is estimated tlu^t as many as 
30 States will haVe oxliansted their unemployment 
funds by the end of calaidar year 1076 unless some 
action is talfen. To offset this drain on rcsenres, 
some States initiated action to increase iweniie by 
raising their t^i^ vntes and/or wage bsises. ^y^lile 
tlieso changes may not have immediate impact, 
they should improve solvency iiLUic jong niji- 

Wlien a State has an outstanding balance of 
advances on January 1 of 2 consecutive years, 
Federal law reqiunes that the full amount the 
advances mud bo i-epaid by ^^o\'enl^r 10 o^ tlio 
second year or the credit against the Federal tax 
for employers ni that Statci will be reduced, 
thereby increasin;; their taxes. Under an amend- 
ment in the Enier^ncy Compensation and Special 
TTueinployineiit Assistanco Extension Act of 1975, 
Statjcs meeting reqniremcnts pi'cscribed by the 
Secretiiry of Ijabor for impiwing ^lie fmaneing 
of tlieir programs may Jiave the tax increases 
postponed forejieh of tlieycaisl976 tjirough 1978. 

Employer Uix dchnqiieitcV. another aspect of t]ie 
problem, niso i^ose- in this i>c]-io<], fmni $7(> million 
in 1974 to SaSO million in li)7r>. Much of the dcr 
eliiie in collection rat^ in tlie past^ ye^ir can be 
attrihi'^rd lo int-reased Workload. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIONS TO 
Mm THE EMERGENCY 

Wiile einergencv legislation to meet the problem 
(if rapidly lut n x^iWfj^ unvtiiplouniitl \\u.slx^i]igt-i;- 
aeled in Con;;iv.-v^. olln i jtctions ot an ;idiiiini:»tni- 
lire natin-c weivlakt^n ioj^t reiigtlien (lie TU system. 

Funding 

Snpi>lenieji1:iry finuL^ nnioniiting to $f^0.5 niiN 
lion wem made avjulal>lc to State agencies, as 
needwl, fi-oni the V.B- 0(^p:utni(Mit of Ijabor, for 
tlic piiriKJse of meeting inci-eased coKts of admin- 
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istttttion that resulted from the higher ekiinsload 
and the FSB and SUA progmnis, Mneli of the in- 
crcas^id funding was nscd to pay ior the addition 
of temporary stoff to handle the iiicroaswl clahns 
load. 



filing ef coiitiuned elaims, T\venty*foMr States rfi-- 
qiiiml less fixjquent reporting by elaimants, and 
two States temporarily snspended the l*\veek 
waiting ])eriod before imemploymeiit becomes 
compensable* 



F«dftrot-StQt« Coordlnoffon 

To coordinate Federal-State activity and to as- 
sure t-hat the temporary pi-ograms wre imple- 
ment^sd as rapidly as possible, the De]Hiiinieiit 
called a scries of four conference? on assisluig the 
unemployed in January. 107r>, At these sessions, 
top-ranking Manpower Administration oflteials 
met with representatives of State employment 
security ageneies to define the problems arising out 
of nnnsiially high demands on State agencies* 

Implementation of the FSB and SUA programs 
wasals^ faeilitated by theTsrOrk of a Fe<leral- State 
task foreo that condueted training for regional 
office staff and disseminate;! ti-aining instructions 
to State ageneies* Aspeeial staff unit was also es- 
^tablished in Washington, D,C, to provide iinme 
diate clarifieation of questions arising in States 
"and rejiions. As a rcsuH, both F^B and Sl^A were 
operational almost immediately after being signed 
into law, ^ . 

b(}eratEono) Chonges 

Oytr the eonrse of the fiscal year^ Stat^ agencies 
reevaluated all operating procednrcs in an effort 
to inerease their eapaeily to cope with rapidly 
expanding workloads. Some States lengthened flie 
workday to include early evening honrs or added 
^an'extira day to tlie workweek. Nationwide, 
State agency slaff engaged in VI activities was 
expanded from a tolai of 32,700 in fiscal 3074 to 
44,600 iri fiscal 107ii, States* also increased their 
use of temporary employees. 

To facilitate claims taking, some local offices 
were relocated to areas of high nnemployment. 
Municipal bnildiug«^) towniialls, and armories 
were opened as teniporarj- clahns offices; and ad 
ditional points of scn ice were also provided in 
somo niral arcasf 

Standard working procednres wclie aUo modi- 
fied to cope wilh the increasing nnmber tif clainLs. 
Thirty^fivc States shifted to us? of the mail for the 
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Aufomatlon 

Other operational changes, notably those involv- 
ing expanded nse of antomatic data processing 
equipment, were designed to have a longer range 
impact npon the XT system, Abont $3 million was 
spent to mlesign and rcprogram VI functions to 
accommodate third generation computer cqnip* 
^mfnt, to complete the conversion of those finic- 
tions now^ partially antomated^ ])articidarly the, 
tax l)rogranK and to review all cnrreiit mannal 
processing o])emtions with the objective of con- 
veiling, to automation as soon as practical. Tlic 
most tnsibl^nnd innnediate aspect of this emphasis 
on automation was |o be seen in the nse of loeal 
office compnter teminals to make on-the-spot 
monetiirj detenninntious of eligibility. Claims 
]>rocessijig was fidl} antomatetl in some Stat^; 
other States conipnterized ilic check-writing 
function, 

Sysfems Design Ceirfer, During fiscal 1975, the Un- 
employment Insnrancc Systems Design Center, 
fnnded by the Department of Ijabor^. developed 
se\^ml prntdtyjic systems for procei?fi>ing base cm- 
plo*-ment and wage data and impmving methods 
of tax collection, acconnting, and field auditing. 

Planning also began for a model On-LineBcne- 
fit Payment System, which will eventually make 
possible a compntcrized claims-taking procedure ' 
in all Stales, Four pilot States (Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, and Missouri) havcbegim testing 
the fij'stem with tlic aim of making it fully opera- 
tional by July 1970, 

In essence, this project ^ves local claiihs inter- 
viewers immediate access to the State oflicc's cen- 
tral compnter flies, whiclt contain all applicable 
employment records^ thereby eliminating much of 
the recordkeeping I'eqnircd at the local level. The 
interviewer can thus toll a prospective claimant 
making a first appearance in a local office whether 
he or she has any wage record against Tsrhich 
benefits niay be drivivii and how mueli may be 
drawn. At a later date, specific information on all 
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daims filed I>J the claimant can b& immediately 
made av&ila1>lo to ]ocal office staff if this infor* 
mation is lequired. In addition to reducing costs, 
the on-line system should help eliminate delays in 
payments resulting from errors in ^ling by the 
claimant' or incorrect information supplied by the 
former employer, 

^Cosl Mocftf Molvo9tm«nf Sf$Um. This system is 



TKe Program Outlook: 

The widespread and prolonged job loss during 
1|)75 made the TTI system importiint in minimizing 
the hardship of the recession* In addition to the 
usua! protection afforded under tho regular UI 
^ \ programj benefit duration was extended tempo- 
^ rarily both by means of existing statutory provi- 
sions and 'by Administration mi congressional 
actions to add additional weeks ''o^ temporary 
^ benefits* Tlic effort to aid so many higlUighted the 
sj^em'^ weaknesses as well as its strengths. Botli 
^ criticisms and the lessons learned during this pc- 
Wiocl Iia^-e led to a variety of suggestions for change 
in the features and even in the character of the 
system. Some of tli(5se major policy issues^ includ- 
ing coverage, benefit standards, duration of bene- 
fits, tcigger n^edjauisms, financing, and labor 
market impa<^ of UI, ai^e discussed below. 

POLICY ISSUES 
Cov«ro9« 

About 87 percent of the N^at ion's wugo and salary 
workers are now co\'ci^<l by a pcnnanent pro- 
gram. The gmups i-cinainiiig unprotected ir* 
chiefly State and loca! fjo^Tnimcnt workers, as 
weJl as private household and agricultural 
workers- 

■ The original legislation tliat establislied tho UI 
program in lfl35 cxemi>ted smaller industrial cm- 
ployci's, pri\'ate household workei-s, an<l aflfricul- 
tural labor because it was considered administra- 
tively impractical to include them. Conceptual 
problems wcr^ also involved in tho coverage of 



designed to improve budget management in State 
agencies through a process of data gathering and 
analysis tliat determines the mostscflieiont operafc-' 
ing methods. 

Program studies wore completed for all States 
during -fiscal 1975, and recommendations for op^ 
erational improvements have been sent to all 
States,, Plans'call for a rec^aluation of all 6EUI 
jurisdiction^ every 3 years. 

/ 

What Nexffor UI? 

private housdiold workers {e*g,, when is a^day 
worker unemployed?)* Employees of State and 
and local governments were excluded because of 
possible constitutional barriers to a Federal tax 
on these governments* 

Over tho ycarsj however, many of these problems 
appear to have diminislicd. A number of States 
have pioneered in the extension of coverage to each 
of the noncovercd groujps, New York, Arkansas, 
Hawaii, and the District of Cohimbia laws now 
include private household workers under their un- 
employment insumneo laws. The laws of Minne- 
sota, Califomiaj Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and tlio 
District of Columbia covei" fannworkers. The Em- 
ployment Security Amendments of 1070 required 
that all State laws provide UI coverage for em^ 
ployces of State hospitals and State institutions of 
higher education* In addition, 20 State laws now 
cover nearly all State go\^onunent workers, and 8 
State laws protect local government employees. 
Under lflT4 legislation, Special Unemployment 
Assistance is available on a temporary basis for 
all worker groups not eligible under permanent 
prognuns. Pnitlienuoi^j current nscordkceping 
smd taxpaying rcqnirements for botli income tax 
and social security purposes* whidi affect privato 
. household and farm employers, are not very dif- 
ferent from those needed under the UI program. 

An Administration l<^sIativo proposal woidd 
extend covcngc under the penijanent program to 
uioro than half of the 11-3 niillion noucovorcd jobs 
\\\wvo it is deettictl nio>.t feasible tvom a legal and 
adtlLinihtr»tivi^ Mand[>utnt. Tlio^e included ^^ould 
be agriciih mul n oi h*t^ in the employ of iniJividu- 
als or companies that liaj $5^000 or more in quar* 
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torly wages or cmplov four or nioro w^orkcrs in 
eaeli of 20 weeks (iiboni CC.OOo D]n])loyDrs aiul 
7i0,000 workers) ; i>ri\utc hmif><rIioKI .workci-s for 
oinployci^ who pay $.W or nwiiv in qnailcrly 
wges (about 400,0(K) worker^?) ; jukI <-ini>Ioy(?cs tft 
loc3il Uos|)]t;ilSt St:itc md local clcuientai^' iiiul 
sccondaiT school cmployc^'i^.aiul rni)>low*<.-M>f Ii>v;il 
institntions of higher cthu'ution (abonl l^Siuilliou 
workers). 

Btnellt Stondards 

If higher benefits were ))ftid by the States, the 
XJI program eonld beeome iiioi*^> cffeetivo as a de- 
^ viee for ropIac<*inoiit of iiulividiml wage losscsand 
for iTiftjntenftiiee of jnirehashig power in tJie econ- 
omy. Most State laws recognize that wage-loss 
restoration for an individual worker sltonld at 
least 50 i>ercent of the worker^s gross avemge 
Weekly wage. However, all State laws impose eeiN 
higs, or majcimmns. on indu'idnal weekly benefit 
anionms whiclu while intended to affect only high- 
wage workers, bar a signifit^aiit iininber of elaim- 
ant$ fmm i-eeeiving the intended level of benefits. 

With theses pi-oblems in mind, the Adininistra- 
* tioTi has pi^|>osed a Federal l>enefit amount stand' 
arcl ))ix)vidiiig each elainiant with a benefit equal 
to at least 50 peivoni of th^^ worker s invtii.x aver- 
ngc weekly wag^^ with a iuiL\iuiuni ^^^^ckl^v bnu^t 
^nikotint eqiiid tuiil h'aM two-thnd^uf th(-^tut|-v\ Wh- 
averago^ weekly lavage for (hut States co\L*re^l 
workers. 

The issne of benefit adei|itar> it> eiiri'entl> being 
" exidoretl ht a De]>ai-tnient of Tjabor-f muled study 

being eonOiKted In tin' Aii/j>iia Hii|>h>\nn'nt .se- 
. cnrity ifgencji . Rr>tiltj> ujt^ oxjn-cird ly In; a\ ailabic 

no later than niid-1977. 

Duration r 

Temix)rary extcn*ii'Jii of niienjplo^m^ iit henefit^^ 
of up to C5 weeks and <lis<iussion of e\en fnrtlier 
extension have fcriised atteiition un si ivcmring 
policy question. \Vhat should U- tlw durati^m of 
benefit^ under iineniplo^meiit iusm^aua-? 

Ainbig-iitji in itlciitif^^iug tlu- ^1H.'^ ifit goal;* ami 
)>iiiT)oses of ri makes Jcfinitiyii uf inti^ria .md 
thus analysis of the cpustiou difliLiilt. The mm 
solvc<l poliey issues involve two diffei-ent ways of 
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viewing the UI sj^eni— as an !insiirance system 
with ftij eame^l entitlement based on worke-xperi' 
enco nnd earniug^s or as an income maintenance 
system .i)rovidiiig a transfer payment based on a 
determination of need. 

The system, at iti> inception in 1935, was eon* 
i^ived of a:* an inj^unnecdiko ijclieino, wliei-e work- 
chj would be ))rotec"te<.l ngiiiii^t )jRH;ipitons income 
loss diinng sl)ells of iineniploynient. Various ex^ 
tensions during |)eriods of high iiiiaiiploynientf 
however, have caused the system in<ireasingly to be 
IKsrceived by some as an income support system, 
albeit for those with significant work force at' 
t^ieliment. Even in asiinple insurance Tsystiim, tlie 
payment of benefits cicnriy is an iinj>ortiu\t ele* 
inent in income luaiutenancc for thoso temporarily 
out of work. Tlic extension of benefits to as much 
as C5 weeks has fiii-tlier blumd tlie line between 
VI as an insurnnee program and UI as an income 
uiaintcnanco pix)gram. 

Tlie issue of Federal v& State control o\^r dura^ 
tjoii is also important^ Tlie diiintion of extended 
l)enerits during times of high iinein|)loynicnt has 
been relato<l to the (Inration of I'^giilar benefits, 
determined by each State law. Tiie^ aut.lion?^tion 
nnd conditions of o|»enition for extencled I^enefits^ 
however- are in Fedcml statutes. Tlic criteria ai^* 
idie^l by States in establishing benefit duration 
tniditionglly have been related to work force ut- 
tar hmeiit and caniings and ^hns to financing of 
the system. On the other hamk Federal statutes 
goverujDg extended Ix^ncfif <hinitioii ap|)ear to 
1)0 less rlasely relate<l to the underlying^ work 
exporience. 

Clearly^ if l>eiic(its are available for too short a 
l>eriotl^ claimants iinu Inek sufficient resources to 
siip))Ort themselves while they seamh for suitable 
enqdoynient. A related issue raised in connection 
with extended duration involves the degree of 
work disuicentive or wc;ikening work foi*ce at- 
tachment tlii:t may 1)0 caused by lengthening bene- 
fil duration. R^^i^eanh re^ult.s me ^'qni\ocal in thi;^ 
jiiva and data and t.*xi>L*rjonL*e fr<jm the 1071-7.5 
ivi-e.Nsiuij will Im* uiliiabk- in a,NM-.'^png the js^ue. 

Xonoof thi- LbbUu^ just de£si;ribed ^\ill beresohcd 
ra*>il>. ICaeli of them hai? In^en ideiitjficil foranaly- 
^i^b^ tik-. National Cynniiiission ou TJiienil^lo^ UK<nt 
IijMinuKv that Iiii*> Ux*u pix>i^xicJ Ut the Congivss 
\j\ i\ix> Admin inration. The Conimibsiyn Jis- 
cussed ill a following section. 



Triggtr M«chonltfnt for Exlendtng Btnefllt 

Tho purpose of trigger mcolinnisins for ostend- 
ed benefits is to provide tin enrly response to nd- 
verSB econ<Hnic conditions nnd an Automatic cutofT 
whon the need has passj]. T)ie trig]ger meclianjsm 
is designed to initiate tho payment of cxtend<?d 
benefits when unemployment rcaehts fl predeter- 
mined level- Extended benefits tenninnte wlien 
unemployment foils belo\v this level- There has 
been. widespread dissatisfaction with this mecha- 
nism because of its eomplexUy. 

Reflecting this dissatisfaction, the Congress has 
eight times enacted legislation temporarily alter- 
ing iHe trigger provision. Tlie most recent such 
change will oiHeiid through j&farch 31, 1077. As a 
permanent remedy, tho Administration has pro* 
posed clianging to a trigger mechanism b^ised on a 
seasonally adjusted Stote^insiircd unemployment 
rate of 4.0 percent for a moving IS-consecutive* 
week period. Tfie Administration has also pro^ 
posed an optional trigger device by which States 
could elect to use triggers for labor nwrket areas 
of at least 250,000 population. The Administration 
has further proposed that the seasonally adjusted 
4.5-perccnt national trigger be based on a moving 
13-week average rather than an average for each 
3 eonseeutiye ifionths as is now the cjtse> Such a 
ehojige is expected to make the trigger, uuJ tluJ^ 
benefit availabilityf I'C^poud mom quit-kh to 
changes in employment le-/els, 



One of tho most critical issues concerning VI 
in 1975 was that of program financing. Tlie degiv^ 
of unemployment severely strained tho fnuds 
available for payment of benefits and for admin- 
istering tlio pi-ogi-iun* llic Fedei"i\l Vuemployment 
Account^ from which States bori-ow money when 
their own fniids alx^ deplete<l, and the Extended 
Unemployment Gampcnsation Aeeonnt. which fi- 
nances the Federal share of the extended benefits 
program, have botli been exhausted from normal 
funding sources- These tu;comits ha^-e reccivctl re- 
payable advances from geueiul iwenue to be ^ 
for bcneiit payment purposes* 

To restore tho VI program to fiscal soundness, 
the Administration has proposcit that the w*age 
base for the Federal unemployment tax be raised 



to $6,000 beginning in calendar year 1977 and that 
tiie Federal share of the tax rate be increased from 
0-5 to OM iwrccnt^ with a corollary increase in tlio 
overall Federal Unemployment Tax Act (FUTA) ^ 
rate to W5 percwit. After all obligations to^ gen- 
eral revennes are repaid^ the Federal share of tho 
FUTA rate would drop to 0-45 percent and tho 
o^israll rato to 3-15 percent 

Tho Employment and Training Administration 
is currently engaged in tlirco research projects 
dealing with benefit financing- One, in Jfassa* 
chttsettSf is concerned primarily with tlio financing 
of extended benefits. In another, the Massachusetts 
data, phis data available fromcompletcdstudies in 
Michigan, Vermont^ and Connecticut, will bo used 
in ap attempt to build a iiiodiilar program that can 
be tailored by eaeh State lo suit its own needs- 
In still another project^ tlio^United States and 
Canada have engaged in a joint venture to study 
industr}' characteristics that might ha\*e a bearing 
on the risk of inicmployincnt- Tliese studies are 
scheduled for completion in 1977. 



Lobor Morkel Impod of Ul 

A final policy issue concerns the efTect of inient* 
plo^-ment insurance on the incidence and duration 
of unemployment. This concern is not novv\ (It 
was a i)aii of the public debates that prece<Ied the 
enaetinent of the Social Security Act of 1935.) Be- 
eently, however, it has again received nttentiou as 
^K)lieymakei3 have attempted to grapple with the 
twin problems of unemployment and inflation. 

Part of tlio justification advanced for UI by its 
proponents at the time the program was initiated 
wns that it would buy time for unemployed work- 
ers to find reemployment in jobs that would pro* 
fior\^ their slcills and wago lo\"eIs and, if such ro- 
employment pi-ovcil utiaTEainablc, to cushion tlieir 
i^djustment to lower paying jobs, 

Keceiitly. how^ever, some observei's luive ex- 
])resscd the now tliat UI may provide both tho 
means and tho incentive for more prolonged or 
frequent spells of imemploymentby lessening tlio 
cost to tlie individual of an extended job search- 
One writer on -the subject has contended that UI? 
w*hicli is tax fit^, replaces, on tho average, about 
two-tliifds of an after-tax wage, eitlicr by direct 
I>ayments or through attendant tax i-cdnetions 
(w ith the higher ]>en*eut«igcs of wage replacement 
going to individuals in faniiliL's vtith higher in- 
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comes and higher tux rates). T)ie resuk,acconIiii^ 
tothisai^imont, is that an individual iiiny extend 
hisorher job search for a longer period than iniglit 
otherwise ha\^ been tho case if benefits ny 
dnced or nnavatlable> thus indlivetlv contributing 
to a liij^her nnemployinont rate. It is also con* 
tended that UI may foster^the contimiarion of job 
tinstabihty through it^tax and benefits stittctnre, 
whieh tends to snp|)ort seasonal and unsUible em- 
ployment. a\s a remedy, it lias been suggested flnt 
III payments be snbjeet to iitdividual income Jt^^^a-^ 
tion or that the present SFj^stem include a plan for 
repayable loans eollectablo after an individual has 
returned to work" 

It should be pointed ont^howeverj that the above 
analysis ignores several key factors timt exert an 
impact on a person's work behavior The r.nalj'sis 
is restricted to M'ceks of unemployment in which 
benefit^are actually received. It therefore ignores 
three factors; (X) AVeeks of uneiiiploynieut wliieli 
arfr^jot compensated because o? waiting weeks, dis- 
-qualifications, ecc^ (2) weeks of unemployment 
before filing and after exhausting benefits^ stud 
^ (3) lost fringe benefits, whieh uiako uftor-taX 
Wages an understatement of income loss,*" 

Other students of the UI program eonoJyiJe^n* 
stead that any adverse incentive is snurtl and at 
least partiallj^fTsot hy the increased fiiture pro- 
ductivity tlmt derives from better jobs aeliieml 
tlimigh a longer job search. Such effects ai^ 
thought to he consistent with the pmgimn goals 
of assisting the uuoiuployed to find suitable work 
rather than forcing them to accept ^vhatever jobs 
aro a^Tiilablc, reganlloss of suitability. 

While no i-cseaivh has as y^t been couducfed on 
the effect of UI on tlie inctdeuee 'of uiiemployiheitt, 
several recent studies have foeilfvd on the impact 
of UI payments on uueinpto^-ineiit dui^ation. Tlieir 
findings arc not conclusive, Thoy iiulicato that UI 
pa5'niei)ts have some effect on the length of un- ^ 
employment, but estimates of the magnitude of 
tjiat effect vaiy considerably. For example* one 
recent rcse'ai^h effort foimd tliat tlie a^.iount of 
system' related nuem|>loynieitt ranged l)etwcen 0.2 
and 0.3 peixreut of tho labor foix:e.** A somewhat 



. " For a m^K rlHaUe4 Ulxnifti^loik oC tbU P<>#niun. se^ Mnrtin S. 
F^Uftlf^lnf '^t*n<*in|i]o>mfnl lajmrAni^ . Tlnif^ fvr Urfurnk. In 
tfartmrd Hualttritit Rtrittc. MatcU .\rirlt 1075^ r-p- OL 

DavI J Ik Aitil 3t<iihr:> A. Wiiniln^r^ I'armiiKijntrnl 

ftnCf «n Job Sf^rcb.^' itroolHttOM P<tp<fA on Frfouomtt^ A<tliitjf 
IWa»lilneton i the Broolrlnea InsUtuUoo, January tOt^u P- ^^'^ 
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earlier experiment indicated that subsidizing tho 
job search had f^niall iiupaet o** the actions of 
working v:i\QS and casual workei's. but none on 
other workers. A thiixl study found that a 10- 
percent iiiercase^in tlie level of benefits relative to 
M'ages %\^oul(l have iueitase<l the duration of un- 
emi>loyment by only 1 d:iy-*' Ily contrast, a recent 
study has estimated that an inercaso in one State 
of $15 in heuefitii U^tween 19G7 ami 1908 led to an ' 
tnerease of more tlian 1 wieek in the avenige dura- 
tion of uueinployuient,^* 



PROPOSED NATIONAL COMMISSION 
ON UNEMPLr^YMENT INSURANCE 

To facilitate tlie study of these \^rioiis policy 
i.ssueQ,aud other niattei-s of concern in the UI si's- 
tern, tlie Adnnnistintioif lias pi-oposcd to the 
Congress tliat a National Coininisssion on Vnem- 
ploymeut Insurance be established to conduct a 
iTCview of all aspects of tho UI sptem. The Coin^ 
mission would consist of members appointed by 
the President and by Congi^ess, ivpixsentinp em* 
l>loyerSj employees, and tlie public. Tl-vi chair- 
l)ei-soi) would be selected t.y the Preside it^ 

Tlie objectives of this i^cview of prop^in ex* 
IseHeUiT. would be to identify the appropnate pur*^ 
lio^^efi* f)l>joctives,and fiUiiir dnvctious for ITIand 
to ctftrify the ix*latioiislii]> of UI to other einpioy- 
inrnt^tniinhifr.iiud income iiKiiiitunaiire pixijifiinnb. 
Ciitieal i^suc^ that reiiiiire further examination 
iiichide: (1) Gimernl pm^ri'iiiiu-oncernsandfinaue- 
in*:, (2) tli<* r<-l:Uioii^liip of I^I to otiier f^oeial in- 
^nmmx- piOf:niin» wdfaix% and (^) the iu)i>act 
of ri p;i^\nK-iitM>ii the it'Cinplovuieiit process. 

The Connnission would be jinthoriml to conduct 
whatever >:tiuUe±^ tv.si'ai'cli, and publie hearings it 
d-Ained neueji«n;\ ill oixh-r ^x>d<^\ehlp recoumieiida-^ 
^ions for the futnivdin^ctJiiiiof^LI and woiddsub-^ 
mit \ts fiiuhit^ in a I'eport to tbe President and 
the "Congress, 

^■Tli^Ko IW4 yiutlU^ artf <ll^ui»«cJ hy 0^r> Fields in 
unliubUfitie^l l<dLikl<"il Mta\yt*l» Vhp<r O^o. 2C\ iirrpan^J for iht 
tXMmrtiiirnt ^^1 U*M>r, f^ntttl^l nriti- HlrrH Ubor Mnrkft KiT^cU 
iUv fvK. ( j.*-m|it>.f jiiHit Inntkmnf^ Sj^tfni . A St«vl«w 0f 
lUvfnt EtiJHM^. J.tiifjno VI'- l^* Si>< itlto Tittymond 
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jCONStRyCTlON: THE INDUSTRY 
AND THE LABOR FORCE 

it 

Public debate over such labor-rclot^ problems 
as unemployment, inflatioiij worker productivityj 
strikes^' and equal employment opportunity sel- 
dom fails to include the construction industry as 
either victim or enl))rit. In reeeiit ycai^, eonsider- 
able effort has been expended to develop a broader 
understanding of this indu^ry*s work force^ ivitli 
mn^ of this research eondueted or sponsored by 
the DftparUnont of Labor. The major purposes of 
this ehapter arc to summarize the salient features 
of the construction industry and labor force; to'' 
explore the issues that have generated controversy ; 
anH to indicate what has been learned, and whrft 
is yet only dimly nnderstood, abont this complex 
subject ■ 

Most ec^nstruetion wOrk— about 70 percent of 
' the total — is performed on a eontmet basis, whieli 
means simply that the'pi-oduct is built'for the 
nse of someone other than the builder. (Most^bf 
the remainder is *^forcc account*' work, or con-^ 
stniction performed directly by an individual, 
business enterprise^ or governmental agency for its 
own use*) The standard injlustrial classification 
system used by the Federal Government divides 
most constructioifcolitractors into three categories: 
General building conti'aetoi's, heavy and highway 
contractors, and special trades contmetors with 
such diverse functions as painting, masonry, elee* 
trieal -worki heating, and pluftibing, (In addition, 
some construction firms ai"e defined as ^'operative 
builders/' Firias in this ^jmnp ei'cct stnietin-es, 
usually residential, on st^ernlation without a pre- 
determined buyer.)' J 

^FrJor to 1972, oPcratlro bulld«r« ti^r« ^tasslOe' Tinder r«a1 
Mtate* 
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The construction ''product^^ has ^vcral char* 
aetqristics that influence the natn^ of the indns- 
tiy's labor market. It is usually inniiobilcj reqnir- 
ingjthat the work be performed at the immediate 
sitCjthci^by i*en<lerhi^its market a predominantly 
local one. It is exceptionally lieterogeneons, inchul- 
ing hot only such diverse structnn's as homes, com- 
mercial biiililingSj streets, bridges,, dams, pi))elines, 
and powerplants, bnt also unportant variations 
within each of these categories. The nnit of prod- 
uct i^. often nnique, since 4t is designed to meet the 
particular S]>ccifieations of the ))rospeetive ownei\ 
With few exceptions, constnietion is by no means 
an assembly line industry^ ^ 

The chronology of a typical constniction ))rojcct 
may be outlined as foHo^\'S. First, the purchaser 
may engag<i an architect to dmw up detailed plans 
for the strncturci specifying dinionsions and ma- 
terials that best comport with the -needs and re- 
sources of the prosI)eeti^T o^\'nel^ The buyer may 
then open the job to bids from interested contrac- 
tors or may negotiate dij^ctly with only one con- 
tractor. Eventually, a conti'act is awarded to a 
^jeneral cpntractor, who assnmcs overall rcs))onsi- 
bility for the ))rojeet. 

In most histanccs, the general contmetor sub* 
contracts eertaiu phases of the work to specialty 
contractors, with the amount of work performed 
by the genei^l conti-aclor's own employees vary* 
ing from project to projects Typically^ general con- 
tractors working on highways, bridges, and otlicr^ 
iionbniKlin;^ t-onstruciion complete ^he entire pi-oj* 
crt. Those spccializui^j in building construction, 
on the other handr often ci-crt oifly the skeleton of 
the structure and subcontract the finishing work 



to other firms. As tlio project progi'csscs, differeiU 
subcontractors arc eallejl in to ])erform their des- 
ignated f nnetions. Thus, both I he sijce an<l eoinposi ■ 
■tion of the vaork force on any J^ven project un- 
dergo almost coutiuual change* 

The construction labor market is, ihcreforc, an 
exceptionally fluid one, T^ork groups ui'C con- 
stantly assembled and disassembled, with workci^ 
shifting not only from job to job but often from 
employer to employer as well. I^abor turnover and 
a largo labor pool'arc distinguishing features of 
the industry; in a typical year, ihcroai'C nearly 
"two workers with some eonstruetiou employment 
experience for eacli fnll-tjxne job c^jnivalent. For 
many w"orkei^> em])loynient ,is hitermitteut since 
tliey do not invariably go from conipIl*lion 
of one job directly to work on anotlier. Fnrtln^r 
more, although nmny eonstriietioii workci^s esUb- 
Hsh ongoing relationships ^uth a single employer^ 
the attacliment between einp1o\ec anil em])lo>iT is 
generally more tenuous in constiuetion than in 
most other industries. Tliis condition, of coin-sc, 
places an especially heavy burden on the job rc 
fcrrai and hiring nieehauisuis o^f the industry^ 
labor nmrketf in bufh the union mid nonunion 
sectors. 

The pro dn i t ion ^ |)roci:i«> is not the only char 
acteristic of tlie imhistry that ^cngcmler^ inter 
mittcnt cuijiloj meiit jjattt-rns and to whith itb 
Inbor niaikct hii^ had tu adtijit. Dcnjaml fui iW 
eonstri:ction product is iniconmionly volatile. 
Cyclical flnctijjitii>nb hi construction output and^ 
einjilo} luent t-MiviUf^ In the 107^75 i-cct-ssioiij 
for I'xunipli:, till; uiii'iu]ilu}nii;nt mte fui wuikfi.'^ 
in the indut^li} ivin hi-fl2I prixrut^ojuipaml with 
about 0 pfi^cnt for thu laboi Unw ji^ a whtflo. Tht- 
, lioii^lug ycctor fell tu 10 pi n cut of itu le^el of uc 
ti\it\ li jeary Ciiilii;!- not ±»ui*]nibing]}, in 
times of ctonoiuic di^Ui'^, the iMiViha^e of huge 
durable goody guiieiaiU tlte fjirud} eA|jenditiae 
that i^ the Uiubt cjiivfiill^ t^uiutini/t-d and, jf piji>- 
siblc, po&t])oncd. 

Sui>Ci-iinpoKd up(ni thUcjehcal ini:>tabi1it> aiv. 
seasonal fluctuation:^ Hnli^mic to the industry. 
Summer eni]do>ment1e^i.d^ are ubually higher hy 
several hundred thonband \^orkei^; than thobe of 
tile milter mouths. (Tlie i.-anbe:> and eoimjueiieeb 
of these ]M5riodit' cluinges, a^ \\ell a^ the labor mar* 
ket mcchanii:>mb um^iI to udjubt to tl ■ i, ai^ ex- 
employment are extmne. In the 197-1-75 recebaiuu, 
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extent of both cyclical and seasonal shifts, how* 
evcr> is not entiit^ly rertected in national output 
and rmiiloyuWnf datajSince local labor markets do 
not necessarily follow natioiml patterns. Thns^ the 
clmngii^ composition of met ropulitini and region* 
al construction activity often makes it relatively 
diflicult to ])rovide the <]ualified wo rkei's needed 
(o meet :i fluctuating dennind for difFtux^nt' skills. 

The skill coni])ositiou of the construction work 
foiwfurther eoni])lieatcs the task of fitting avail- 
ableJabor to changing needs, Jforc thnn half of all 
constrnction eniptoyees ate skilled workers, chanr 
.actcriml in Government statistics as "crafl and 
kiiuli"ed w^orkei^" Obtaining the workei's needed 
in seasonal or cyclical upswings oiacf^ommodating 
any secular growth of the industry therefore re- 
quirest effective niachiucry and pi-oeessess for de\ 
\ eloping worker skills. Although ucweomers can at 
tintCbbe traiuf^fl qniekly to meet a temporary spnrt 
in building activity, the long-teim needs of the 
industry imlude ^ .steady inflow, pf thoroughly 
traint-d workei^. In !:>horuthe adjnbtmeiits to shifts 
hi lalK>r flcniJiufl are not automatic in -an industry 
in which a large |u-oportion of the work force must 
po^.s»cer(aiu inivhanieal capabilities. 

For all these reasons, the Aced for labor market, 
information and advance planning is uciite. At the 
same time, tlie industry it> highly di.spei'sed and 
atomiistic, with the con^eqneneo that it is vet^ 
difliiult for indi\iflual eiiL|do}ers to develo]) pro- 
gi aiuhthat meet ]u-e^ent rcquironients and antici- 
jMite fiituie needs. 

The eoiitio\ersict; that have long .surrounded 
von,^(nution Ubor ecnter on the pnictices uf the. 
indu^ti>'±» tiiule nnions and related clement^ of 
jmldit |jt>lje\. This focus i& hardly siiq)rising, 
,^incc the building trades unions are more^deeply 
unohed in labor market operations than am 
nniun±» in niui>t other indubtfies. Among the major 
<|ue5tioni:> are tlie following: Are constinctiou 
wiitii^ and inflationary <coinpared with 

those in othrr indn^tnes, or do they niei^y reflect 
the skill composition and intermittent^ employ-' 
meat patterns alhnled to earlier? Do local build* 
ing todeij ha\i. an inflationary impact? Is worker 
inodueti\it> undulj imjjcdcd by contractual work 
luletij or are the.^ rnle^ jicccssary and desirable to 
iii&uie a tuodicutn of job security and worjjer 
aafet>? Do union hiring halls restrict access to 
jobs iuid |u-event a maxinially prodnetive matching 
of woiker and'job, ui do they jjromotc wrdcr and 
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stability in wliat otlier^visc wouUI l^c ;i chaotic rc* 
oruitinctit pi-ocessi Ai-o appmitiocshii) pi^^rams 
too long mul uiuIcreuroUed, or are tlnry i-oalistic 
resiwiiscs to the special needs of the imhislry? Arc 
- blaeks, other iniuorities, mul \Vomen mulGi iepi-o- 
setited in the eonstnietion work foi-co, and if so^ ib 
(his inequity attributable primarily to discriiiiina' 
tion,to defieieneies on the snpply sidts or to both? 

The renmiiidcr of lliis chapter is dividod inlo 
six major sections. fii^t describes in inoii> de- 
tail tlie economics of the construction itidnstrv, iu- 
elnding the composition of building activity^ the 
market stvncture, and tmuts hi productivity im- 



proveineiits jind costs. The second and thii^ scc-^ 
tions deni with thu conbtnietion work force, its 
compensation and composition, and its labor 
union±). The foiii th taptores various facets of the 
iudnstry's liiboi nuirket, including those iustitti- 
tionf) and procL^t^scii tliat govern the i-ecrnittnent, 
dc\uIopnietit, and ilcployiiu-nt of workei-s, wlulu 
the fifth looks at thi^ special iban*? of equal eiuploy- 
inent opportunity, wil.i (>niplmsis on recent pro- 
grams to pj^nioti; minority access to jobs. Th*? llnul 
section reviews likely ti-eiids in tlu^ industry and 
idi-iiHfii^boini^ai-eub in \\hich uiorc mulurstanding 
is needed. f 



Economics of' the Construction Industry 



Fot most of the post* World AVar II period, new 
coiistiuction^aotivity has acconnttd for about 11 
I'^ercent^f the NatioirV gross national pr'>*\uct and 
about 5 peixjent of its av^jragc aimual employment. 
In 1974, however, the $l;ta.5 billion of construc- 
tion work rcpiXiSented only 9.7 i)eivent of the G^*P, 
a dip oecitsioned largely by the combined effects of 
recession and high interest rates on residential 
building. HistorieaMyj pnvat^ily owned construc- 
tion has aft^ounted fortwo-thiixistothree-qnartoi's 



the totuL with jvsidential building noi^nally 
eouNtituting ov^sr half of all private work (sec 
t;ibh> 1). 



MARKET STRUCTURE 

Constrnction is an industry charactoiized by a 
»^} imiubcr of lehitinOy small enteri>rises. In 
according to the most recent Fedej*al census 
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of oonstrHction finAs^ the average contractor with 
payroll had only 9,6 employees/ (Even this figure 
understates the industry's dispersioii, since it does 
not include the more than 467,000 proprietorships 
and partnerships without payrolls*) 0f the more 
than 430,000 establishments i;vith payrolls, nearly 
62 percent had fe^'er tlian 5 employees, \^hile less 
tHan 10 percent Irnd as many as 20 employees. Put 
another way, about three-fifths of all contract con- 

^struction employees ii'orked for establishments em- 
ploying fewer thin 50 persons. The average cstab* 
lislunent liad total receipts of about $345,000. 
(However, these figures may reflect the practice^ 
fairfy frequent in the industry, of separate in- 
corporation for individnal constructioti projects, 
thei^y inflating the real number of small firms.) 

Many contractors spe^^ialize in a particular type 
of construction project. General contractors are 
more apt to do this than are special trades contrac- 
tors tod commonly concentrate on residential 
^building. (The Bnreau of the Census defines ^e- 
cializotioD as having ovet" half of the firm'^s 
receipts from a given type of construction.) 

A large majority of construction contractoi'S 
perform their w^ork in the locality where they have 
their headqnartera In ldT2, for example^ over gO 
percent of all contractors operated exclusively in 
their home. State,* Moreover, even those contrac- 
tors working in more than one State obtained tlie 

* preponderance of their receipts from work within 
their home State. Not surprisingly, the firms that 
operate over multistate aixias5 tend to be tho l?trge$t 
'contractors. Wliile representing onlj 7,2 percent 
of all establishments, such firms nevertheless ac- 
counted for 29,1 percent of all construction receipts 
in 1972. (Indeed, their proportion of receipts may 
be considerably higher, given tlie previously men- 
tioned practice of separate incorporation of sjnall 
finiis for individual construction projects.) 

^ Despite the atomistic structure of the industry, 

^ there are a number of large engineering and con- 
tracting firms whose annual receipts run into the 
billions of dollars. These establishments typically 
operate on a nationwide or even worldwide basis 
and are called upon to undertake such massive con- 
struetioti projeq,ts as dams, power plants^ and sky- 
scrapers. In 1972, the 85863 contractors who had 
receipts^of $5 million or more accounted for less 



* f*7f Utn»u$ of Ui>nttruet(on Ind«9trUtr Industry Series CC 
72^1-1 (Wft^blofton : V.S^ DepArtment of Conjtnerce. Bur«AU of 
tbeC«o«u«. lS76)rPP> 1-2 and 1-12. 



than 1 percent of ^the industry^ establisl^ments but 
over 33 pcijceht of its gross income and about 23 
l>ercent of its employment.^ It should be noted, 
however, that these establishments do not neces* 
sarily exert an equally disproportionate influence 
Oft the determination of wages and other terms 
and conditions of employment. Largo unionized 
firms are usually constrained to adopt locally de* 
termined contractual provisions; large nonunion 
contractors may liave a core of regular employees 
who are transferred from job to job, but much of- 
the work force \vill still be recruited locally and 
thus subject to local labor njarket conditions, 

CONTRAaORS, SUBCONTRAaOftS, 
AND THEIR ASSOCIATIONS 

Construction operates^itJiin a complei system 
of functional specialization featuring it general 
contractor who exercises overall responsibility foi; 
a project and a number of subcontractors who per* 
form various specialized phases of the work. The 
amount of work subcontracted often depends on 
the organization and resources of the general con- 
tractor; some ?ire equipped to perform virtually 
all the work with their own employees, while 
others do very little themselves. General building 
contractors, as a group, tend to subcontract ^ rela- 
tively larg^ proportiwi of their work (ahout 4S 
percent^ according to the 1S7$ Oenaw of Oomtj^ 
Hon Indtutries; heavy construction contraet<^, on 
the other hand, contracted out only about Ifi per- 
cent). Among building contractors, homebuilders 
are most apt to Itibcontract a large share of tjieir 
work ; many employ no re^lar construction work- 
ers and engage speeialtjr firms for all the building 
work* 

Construction contractors and subcontractors are 
organized into a complex array of associations, 
each of whicli services a particular kind of firm. 
One recent canvass identified 60 national contrac- 
tor^' associations, over half of them with head- 
quarters in ^or around Washington, D,C.* The 



^HowArd'O. Foster* MttnPotctr in KomcbutldM^ A- PrtUitii- 
nnrjf Analif^h (Phlladdrtiln : tTnJTvrelty of PcnnBrlranb. Tq- 
dttstrtal It«««arcb Vullt 1974), ppt SWa. 

*"A Dlro<(ory of NntJonnl Trnd^ Aseodntlans. Profcsflton*! 
£!odottfi^ ftnd I^bor UnJann InTo]TC<1 In the Con^triictlx^n and 
Bulldinf; MatcrlaU Tjidu»trlo«/' Cwtruction RtxtUw, JAOuar?/ 
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number of unaffiliated local associations' is 
unknown, but undoulitedly large. Since these 
issociations^ may bo orftanized acconling to typo 
of project (hom^builderSj pipeline contractors, 
etc*), specialty tradb (elcctricftl^ ))lunibing, ma- 
sonry, ei^), union status, or si-ze of contractor, it 
is not uncommon for a single firm to l)eloiig to two 
or more associations. There are even associations 
- of associations. The scope of services provided by 
.(hese groups has been described as follows : 

The local associations perform n wLdc vari(<ty ot fanctiotis 
tor their members, including public rt'lntlon^ ]obb7liiK> 
^ ' legal adTice* labor relations aelivltles* and members' 
benefits (such as f:roUp ti^rlnsuntnce for contractors or 
tjrpescf liability insurance), and tlicj^tcnl wUti architects* 
owners, suppliers* and others. TIlc natlonnl otOco of the 
a^ociatiOn also conducts lobbying nnd public relations 
and provides legal and Lndnstrinl re!atLons_adVLee. It 
often publishes perlcdienis carryltlg trade news* iuiiovn- 
tions, IcgfelntlVe reports* nlKl nnnlyses^'of UiC natLonni 
scene as it an<ccts members* concerns.. Ench nation:u 
' association normniiy Holds n nnilviLiI conveutlvu nnd may 
sponsor trade sbo\vs as \ve1i.' 

PRICES, COSTS, AND PRODUaiVITY . 

Aocuratomeasurementof pnceand productivity 
^ ^changes for construction is huni]jcred by a funda- 
mental technical probloiih llio calculation of real 
productivity gain^ re(]uii'cs that dollar nieapuiies 
of production bo deflated by an appropriate price 
index. Such. an index isj liowoverj difficult to (de- 
velop for the constnictioii iiidustiy because of tlie 
diversity of its ptxKlucts, TIjc most widely used 
deflator, the I)ei)ailnieiit of Coinincrco "com- 
posite," is a weighted uvcragc of various cost in- 
dexes applying to the difTci-ciit dectorh of the in- 
dustry. It includes changes in the cost of mate- 
rials, labor, Und^ and jnfer<.-6t, hut tiot illative 
changes in the ainomits i>jc<-'ile(l for flu: vi^riout^ 
types of sttuctures. In o\]\tv \\oix!6, the coni]>osite 
index measures ouly the ])rices of ^ai'ious tacUn^h 
and ignla]:estheellicicuc> ^\ith which these factors 
^ - arc combined^ thereby making it impossible from 
the outset to measum any ])rodnctivity f^ains that 
may have been registered. 

In the absence of a means of calculating the re- 
ciprocal ciTccts of ]>rice and productivity changes, 



* Banlol QuItlQ Mills, industrial Rvioii^n* and SlitnpQiccr in 
ConainiCihn (Cambridge. Ma««.. MITPrces. 1072J. i>. 11. 



it is not entirely elear whether the cost of con- 
struction has been rising faster tlian most other 
costs in recentycars. The Departmentof Commerce 
composite suggests that construction costs rose by 
7S percent between 1967 and 1974, compared with 
60 percent for the %Vholesale Price Index, some- 
what less than 48 percent for the Consumer Price 
Index, and almost 45 percent for tlic implicit GNP 
deflator. I^owever, because of the composite's in- 
ability to account adequately for productivity 
gains, it may wcU overstate tho rate of inflation 
in construction. For example, a study completed 
in 1965 estimated that construction prices rose by 
about a percent between 1047 and 1963, rather 
tliau tlie 60 )xsrceiit i^eflectcd in the composite* 

'Hie im))licjitioii is that rising t-onstriietion prod- 
uct prices are only partly explained by increases ii\ 
ttio actual costof hiiildiug. 

This assiiniptioii ap])eais to be home out by j'c- 
*;ulLs of the 1965 study mentioned abovcj w^luch at- 
tempted to resolve the prioes-))roductivity di- 
lemma by dcfimng: (1) Pnce changes in terms of 
wa/^> output per hour worked, and the price of 
building materials and (2) productivity in f^ruis 
of price, money value of outputj and labor horn's. 
When datJi for the y<?ai:s 1947-03 wore applied to 
fhipf model, the annual pi-odiictivity increase was 
(•sfiiniifed ut just over H pei-ceut. Four years later, 
:i ^^hidy ntiliziaifu variety of stutistical techniques 
lo uirasni-o pmiiu ti^ ity hetween 1M7 and 1967 
l(jd to siuiitni- iT^ults.'' 

Afore I'eeently, a quite different ap])rofich was 
used to calculate long tcnu productivity cliaiiges. 
Ill that study, detailed estimates of physical labor 
TO[niivmeii(s weii^ jjnadc for a "typicaT' house con- 
striiet-ed in Alameda Couiityj Calif., in tlie yeai-s 
1930 an<I 1!>65. After adjusting for changes in the 
si/o of homes, it was found that hours worked fell 
at an average of percent a year, with tlie total 
number of oiisite itonrs (excluding those for 
plumbei-s, elettricians, and painters) per 1,000 
sqnait' feet dropping from 837 in 1930 to 283 in 
1965.** 



^BouglaB C. Bacyt -'Prod activity ftnd Prlcc Tteutb Id Con- 
I QtTucUtm Sinco 1947." Rttitv^ BcoftOmfC* and UWi%iici, 
November 1965. ppi 400-^11. 

^I'ftcr J CARsltnatftii EeonomXv^ cf tht Con^truetion Induttrp, 
Siudlrs la lJu<ilJic83 Economfcv No. Ill (New Vork: The Con- 
ference Boards I9(P9). eb. 

'^Sar'', Behni4D. '^Ji-Sfte I^t>or ProdueUvlty fn Homo Build- 
Ins;." /ncfu^tricl itda^tiA^ October 1973. pp. 
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The Construction Labor Force 



EMPLOYMENT 

The contracfeconstniction iiidustty accounts for 
some 4 to 5 percent of the Nation's a\-erago annual 
nonfarnl payroll employment. In 1975, the indus- 
tty averaged about 3.5 million workers, down from 
4,0 million in the previous year. Average employ - 
ment data for construction, however, must be in- 
terpreted with eaiition, since the inordinate turn- 
over of tho industiy's employed wcrk forco 
necessitates a much larger number of individuals 
to ffll a given number of full-time equivalent jobs. 
In 1973, for example, almost 5.7 million workers 
had their longest job of tlic year in construction, 
althou^ the average number of construction wage 
and salaty workers employed for that year was 
only about 4.7 million " (sec table 2). (The num- 
ber of \TOrkcrs with any cX]jorl<*iJcc iiu-uiistnictiou 
\vas obviously even larger.) 

Constniction has been an expanding industty 
for at least the past (jaarter century. In fact, it has 
been tlie only goods- pnklucing industry to main- 
tain its share of the total labor force during this 
period. Between 1950 and 1974, construction's 
share of the Nation's growing nonfarm payroll 
employment remained steady at about 5 percent, 
wlulo that of such industries as mining, mann- 
facturhig, ^nd transportation and public ntihties 
doclmcd siil^tantially (sec chart 12). 

Kox^nt decades have also seen some noto^'oKhy 
ohangos in the compasifionof ooiistniotion employ- 
I Tfic proportion of tlie work foi"CC eii^rafied di- 
7 in pjRodiiction netivity liiis declined, with a 
F' ^ . ilcl increjiso in vm-ious noiiproduolioii activi- 
Tlms, in 1947, 88.7 poivoiit, of <*onstruction'^B 
-irion employees was ehissifled iis produotioii 
s; by 1974, that proi)ortion had dccliiiod to 
i^rccntof 4,0 million employees, 
fc have also I>ccn important changes in tho 

I on conittructtntk epi|plAymrttt art obbinrd from t^io 
'i^ fiOwrwji, the ^onfiRrichltkirnl Mirrf^y of M foHb nnrl thr 
'i*cat ropulatfon ^urrry (h^ktuHmlcl Aikrvry). llnln from thr 
To^mof Tt\a\c to contract cuiif^(nictlf*n nttliltlc^ find rover otiij 
'vaR* and wtl^ry H-orkors on p^jroll Tccon}» Tlir st^rUii 
covcnt all |^r«onR cn^ra^Hl In ronKlrnrdon ncClvHlcn, ItiMnillnf: 
no^irnment And olticr Torci^^c'roiint (un^tmctlun ui^rkcr^, ihos4^ 
Involved In Biteculfttlvo conRtrticdon. nml ^\tcmp\(t}<^\ anil un 
paid fanillr workcra: rnrthi'rmoro, piTKon^i "xvitU n Joh but ]iot 
at Ufork** In the Industry ate coimi^l cmj^tuyiMl, ultliinit rp^ 
Sffitii to pny ftUtus. Gr^^aCrr, bht not romplMr, comiiarnblUty h^. 
twecD (he jtwo setlott can bt nchlcvrd tnnitij:h the ukc of prlrajr 
wage 4ind ulary employmtat Jl;rur«a for th« ladustry. 



CHAAT tS 



Conatruct(on*a share of ncnfann dmptoynient 
haa r^alned fairly steady since 1950. 



Ett«blishfn«nt dau 



Percent 
40. ^ 



10: 



W7 1960 1955 1960 1965 ^970 1975 



'SoutCA: U.S. Dtc^triment of L4t>ar. 



composition of the iiuliistiys hliic-collnr work 
force since 1950. Ociici'ally, sldlled ^vorkci^s (er^ 
mid kiiidiTil workcis) linve contimicd to neopnnt^ 
for over half the iiKliistiy's total number of bliio- 
<-ollar oinployoos. On Hie other hand, the pi-opor- 
tioii of iiiisldlloil worheis lias declined, while that 
of Semiskilled workci?^ (operatives nnd kindred 
workeis) hiis risc-ii, Besides constituting th^ lion's 
sliaro of eni])loyment in the indiisti'y, construction 
vrdli workeis i'ei)i'cseiit nhoiit 30 pei-ceiit of all 
industries' uorkei's in this ocrnpatioiial category. 

Filially, cliniiges in coiistriiction tcclmology, 
»loiig with .shifi.^ ill the composition of coiistnic- 
tion Jietivity itself, linvc occasioned elian^jes in the 
relative rcpi*cseiitntioii of vnnouf craft groups* 
'llu* iiiei-ea.siii;r -sis^e nnd complexity of much con- 
>t nut ion work li;ne i-cMilfed in i-elative gmwtli in 
tlie inimbcrs of .such croft workci?^ as eqnipmeut 
operators and i*ep;ni"ers» electricians, air-condi- 
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Table 2. Aveeace Anjiual Employment and 

' PERSONS WiTll WOIIK ExPKlUENCEj BY In- 
DUSTKY OF LOKOEST JoHj 1973 



: 


Avcrtigc 
aniin^ 


persons 
^vitli work 


cmjiloymcnt 


experience 




4t 452 






614 


677 




4 67-1 


5, 698 


Manufacturing 


20, 6fi5 


23' 110 


Transportation and public 










6,882 


Wholmlc and retail trade- -- 


Ut 898 


18,881 


FinancCf insnr^^cCf and real 








4,220 


4,806 


Service and public^ adminU- 








24. m 


29, S96 



XOTKI ^yith ihe oKtt^ptloti of tlio rublk mlmluMirnibn com- 
other lntluK(rloat for ramjiMr* Kovorniiioiii roailbMlMliig otdvltlesi 



tioniiig niccliaiiics, iiikI siipcrvisoi-s. Tlio major 
relative declines Imvc taken place among sueli 
trades iis'carpentei-s, brieklnyei-Sj plasterers, and 
painters fseo tablo 3) . 



UNEMPLOYMENT 

In every year since IfMS, constnielion^ iiiieni- 
ployinent rato lias exceeded Uiat of every other 
ina)or industry group and has regularly beeii ap- 
proximately twice as high as tlie ecoiiomywidc 
avoragc (sc© cliiui l3)/Allhotigh (lie industry ac- 
eoimts for only about percent of the total bihor 
force, over the years it has rcpi-cseutwl between 0 
ajid 12 percent of all unemployed ^vorkers. 

The disproportionately high levels of unemploy- 
ment in construetion are attributable to a number 
of factors. In the first plaeej-as noted earlier, the 
industry is cspeeially sensitive to cyelical elianges 
in tho general level of economic activity. Factories 
ar^ not built or expanded when there is already 
oxcess capacity. Homes ails nol readily purchased 
when the future income of prospective l)uyers is 
uncertain. Thus, between 1973 and 1075, while the 
' aU-hidustry nneiiip7oyineiit rate was rising by 
.almost4 percentage points, the rate for eoiistnie- 
tion rose by about 10 percentage points. 

Tho industry also suffei^s an unusual degree of 



frictioiial unemployment. Sinee work is often in- 
tennittent,many v;orkers experience spells of idle- 
ness between )obs. In 1073^ for example, 1,650,000 
workeis, or.abont 27 percent of all workersWith 
their loiig<^t job m vonstrnction, had some uircm- 
ployinent during the year; and 693,000 had two or 
inom spells of nnemployment. By way of eonipari- 
sou, 13.7 percent of all wago and salary workei-s in 
197tl experienced some unemployment-.*^ A^Vuilable 
data do not readily distinguish betwfsen seasonal 
and frictfonnl unemployment, but the large num- 
ber of workei-s with repeated unemployment dur- 
ing the year suggests that frictional joblcfssncss is 
not negligible. 

Finally, seasonal slowdowns in construetion ae- 
tivity account for a substantial proportion of the 
industry*s uuemi)laymont (The causes of these 
seasonal ilnetuations ai-e discussed in a later see- 

"U'or* ExPtrifT*ce of the PoP*ftatiou, t$7S, Sl^^dal l^bor 
IForw Report No. in (Washington: U.S. DeParlmcol of Labor, 
'Uurvnii of u>bor SUtUtlc^. 1074) . tab]« C~% 



CHART 13 

Construction unemployment rates 
are often double the national average. 



percent 




Source i}S, Oc^cmcnc of Uhor 
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Table 3. Percent Distriiiution op Craft Workers in the Con'struction IndustIiy, by Detailed 

"Occupation, 1950-70 



Occupntlon 


1 ncn 


1060 


1970 










U&J, 103 




550, 607 








1 n 


lUUL U 


loa 0 




T 




7. 5 


7. 0 


5. 5 








38. 1 


31. u 


24. .7 








1 jf 
1. 4 


2. 0 


2. 4 


CrAne, detrickf and hoist workers 






. 7 


, 8 


1. 1 








K 1 


(L 4 


8. 0 








*> O 

3. (> 


7. 4 


0 


Mechanics and repaiwra 






3.1 


4.8 


4.7 









15.4 


13. 1 


* 8.2 








2.9 


'2. 1 


t n 








0.0 


0.3 


9. 1 








2.1 


2.2 


2. 2 








1.5 


1.6 


1.0 








3.0 


4.7 


5.9 


Tinsmithjv 'coppcrsmitKs 'tnd sUcct metalworkers 






LG 


1.7 


■ 2.3 












8.3 






^ i 


4.8 


4.5 





T 



Notv: Detail ni«y not a<l<l t^ ^tals because of roundlnf^- Sotrncca. Departm^iu of Comiiicn^i Dutcau o( ttL« Census C«n$U5 

Subject Report^ Oontpa;iof» «f ^rtduttry, lOGQ, and 1^70. 



tJon.) In ono early slndy, about pei-ccnt of con 
struction unemployment over a 12 month period 
\Vas identified as scasornd/' The iim^ni(mle of 
tlicsc elmiiges is illustrated , in (able 4. 

SEASONAL CHANGES 
IN THE LABOR FORCE 

The construction Labor force also exh.bits a 
pronounced seasonal i«xtlerjiT since countervailing 
inoveniente in employmi'nl niid inieniploymcnt aiv 
not entirely balanced. lictwcCn lOCC And 1075> the 
February to Aii;;nst increase in cini)loyinent 
averaged 789,000 ^^■orkci's, while the number of 
unemployed fell by an avei^af^t^ of only 2GJ>,000 
workers. The average sisu* of the labor foi^tx? in An^ 
gust was therefore l:i»J pei-ceut higher than in 
February, 

Study PaP^r Pr«pAr«d for tbc SubcommJtlcc on fCcoooiuk 
SMilsilCHor ir^^ Joint Bconomlo Committee' <Wft$lilnt:tOii ; s7ni 
CoaS.r 1st Sa3,r 1901). 



'llic mechanics of thcso changes ai'c not com- 
pletely understood^ uhhuiigJt t-oKaiii hdx^r force 
(lowii ciiii be ideiititied. rorlm]>i> the most signifi- 
cant of these is the influx of ttmipomry worlceif>j 
fiiidi as college students, during the ]}cal; snrnmei* 
niontli&..Diiriiig the subsequent downswing^ many 
of these woncers I'ctiii Ji to school oi" other pursuits> 
dmpping out of the confitnietiori labor force^ and ^ 
:in>heiiee notronutcd in the iinem]>loynient statis- 
tics. Somt^ I'cgular eoustruction workeiv^ more- 
over, elli^tolnarily fnid «'niiflo;v tiiriit in other indus- 
tries dunng the ol^seai^on, or they may hire 
theius^elvcs out f«n- binall repuir and mauneuaiu-e 
jobs until conti-actoi-s ajv hiring again. 

Another fnctor tJae liming of pcrniaiieutshifts 
into and out of construction. New ent;*nnts to the 
industry, sueli as thos(* jn-^t finishing school or 
enrolling in a])])i'6iitices!iil) prngrauLs, are more 
likely to find work during an upswing, while 
workers pennanentlj Icaviiigtht indiistn through 
iHirementor uiigniticm to another iiifln^try will 
more J^adily do so nl tht* end of the pcjdc season. 

3 



BUILDING TRADES UNIONS . 

Thb unionized sector of tlic construction in- 
dustry is organized predominantly along craft 
lines, although there arc ulso small construction 
worker organizations in a few areas that function 
on an industrywide basis- Tlie major building 
trades unions^ . witli the oxception of the Team- 
"sters, at« affiliated with the Building ami Constnie- 
tjon Trades Department^ (BCTD) of tlicv APL- 
CIO- The membership of some of these unions 
^Elevator Constructors and PlastererSj for ex- 
ample) is comprised almost entirely of persons 
working in the construction industry, while others 
(e*g., the Iron Workers and Operathig Engineers) 
have members working in a variety of ether in- 
dustries as well. * 

The building trades unions tend to be relatively 
decentralized, with most loe^l organizations exer- 
eising considerable administrative autonomy. 
liOeal unions or district councils arc largely re- 
sponsible for negotiatinpf and'admrnistcrinpf the 
collective-bargaiuiug agreements under \vliich 
their tnembers \Vorl;. Most loeals employ salaried, 
full-time ofUeials (usually called '"business agents'* 
or "business managci^s''), elected by the local mem* 
bership, who serve as the cliief e.vccutive officers 
of the organization. In larger locals- these officials 
may app^ijit several full-time assistants to help 
run ilio internal affairs of the union and to insure 
that the requirements of collective agreements arc 
being followed by employei-s. Both elected and 



appointed leadeis arc ahnost invariably drawn di- 
rectly twm the union's membership. 

^Vithin the organized sector of the industry, 
construction unions play a large role in labor mar- 
ket operations, their functions include many re- 
sponsibilities cai^ried out at the locnl level 
(althougli the loeals sometimes function under 
giiidclincs pronmlgated by the national hody or 
specified in the national union's constitution). 
Tlirongli both cont metual provisions and informal 
arrangckncntSj the unions have a strong Voice in 
deciding on the wuysin which the hidnrtrj^'s work- 
eis arc rccmitcd, (mined, dei)l&yed, and eoni{>en- 
sated. Negoliating \\"agc retcs is only the most obvi- 
ous Way Ihe unions influence the labor market. 
Most localsare also involved hi remiiting workers 
tlirough their hiring halls^ which may be nin 
cither as an exclusive source of workers for nnion- 
izcd eontractors or shnply as a referral scmec for 
the convenience of both worker and employer. The 
fonnal trainhig of craft workeis is eonduetcd pre- 
dominantly through api^renticeship programs rini 
jointly by committee? of maua^einent and union 
representative^^ tmd the deployment of avai!abl9 
workers is in part regulated by a variety of work 
rules found io a gi^attr oi leaser extent in most 
collcclivc bargainhig agrecuicutji. The specific 
ways in which union jjiactiocb anil policies affect 
labor markcl operations in tlicbc areas are dis- 
cussed furtl'er hi a lalcr section. 

AIo5t fiuieUunEi of the national building trades 
iniiuns are similar to t]\o^ performed by other na- 



Table 4. Emplovjjent, Une.mploy.menTj ANr> Lauou Force in Construction^' PEnnUA^r ANr> 

August^ 1966-75 

]Tfi«imnd9. not stisonalir at^tist^d] 







Vcbrimrj- 




August 


Year ' ^ 
















Kiliployiiient 


Unemploy- 


l^nbor forcv 


l^mployiiieiit 


Uneni]>toy- 


Lfiljor force 






ment 






inent 







^ 2, 932 


444 


3, 376 


3,691 


187 


3, 878 


mi 


2, 794 


419 


:i,213 


, 3,565. 


161 


3,726 


11)68 


2,933 


421 


3,354 


3, 747 


103 


3,909 


im ; 


3, m 


337 


3,535 


-3,?77 


180 


4, 057 


1970 


3.213 


486 


3, 699 


3, 7B3 


324 


4,107 


mi 


3^^183 


C08 


3, 751 


4, 135 


301 


^,430 




3,358 


6S9 


4,047 


4,256 


371 


4,627 


1973 


3,564 


604 


4, ICS 


4,583 


3B7 


4,870 


1974 


3,767 


5C3 


4,330 


4, 322 


365 


4,687 


1975 


3,22t 


1,017 


4, 2S8 


3,997 I 

i 


G60 


4,657 



other clas^fr^urK^r grou[>s>' 
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tional organizations ntiJ .i^^^Uktutioiis. Bti(. oti1,\ 
rarely Jo imiiuitnl ofliLKi)^ aiu) tsLiiF i-iigat^t- ^1! 
rbctly it] co)k'cli\i> i^ir^^^iiiilji;;^ tKc jaajoi o\lv]» 
tioiis iinohing ccrtikiii sl'e(i*ili/.cil hctiui>> uf thv 
iii(iitsiry (sucli as ]>ipc1]]iL^ miA cK\atur ^u]|^lnll 
(ion) £111(1 <ii^esroiict*]]iiii^ .si/^iblr j^iujr^Us in ai v,i.s 
wlicix* locals (lu nut e\Lst. X.itnaial ii^K^inml.s 
often Inquire llmt niu^t luuil t unJitlon^ atul * 
ti<.nrsbcol>sci"vc<l. 

* Tlio Buililiiij^ and Coti^^un^tiun *rrfitU*^ Dt-parl^ 
nicnt'^ priinan inirpasL* i.s Ut piunioto K*^i.slatioii 
and executive I'olitic^ lli;it ftirtlu-i [>]'ot(*it 
intoi'ests of iiaiuniztxl cun^tiuitiuii uuik^M.s. ;il- 
thoit^li it iiia\ albu bK'ona' in\ uh ryl \u mi^ Ii 
as or^aiii/Jnj; ami intciviaK jui Utictunial ii\al^ 
rics* ^faltillnion IniiKlitif; hatlcs ur>;ra]ii/.iUiuiLs 
{i50Uictinn*i> tnUed '■cuiiinils") 4jl?u exist al i\ty^ 
StatL* anO lovul lc\M.s* wKciv M*r\c ];ur]M>^r.s 
siinitat- lo tlio::C of ihv nauoiml BOTI). In a U-w 
lustancc:^^ hu\\('\LT^ buiKliii;: tiadt'^ (oinuils 
liavobccc»iiie<lin*c*tly eiif^af^od in lliec(illediv(f-l»ar- 
gaining pio^^css. 

The iijbne of jmisdiclion lia.s lun;; liecu a thoni> 
one within the Iniihlin^ ttailet^. (A iiiiioir:> jinis- 
ilictioii, a.s the toiin is um^iI hoii, itioliidrs (h^^ 
I'hiises of Luii^ttuttiun wuik ihuined fur ifs]nt*in- 
hciu) SiiK-t* a ij'iajoi fitmliim uf u iniiun is tu ]nv- 
stM\c work fo, its incinWi^, jut i±:(lict lui^^il rn^ili j^^s 
arc conanuii in an} imlastiv whose wuilcci> iwa 
or#;aui?^<l on a crufl basis. With olwuijics in leoh- 
nolo<;y atul nijUiiciLs. t Uv Imi^Kluiiounl ^h\\\}*b uf 
two ui^ ntoiv nnions wilt fivijuv^iith uvnlap ;oul 
may lead tu fti<.lii/n hi^-t wlth (Ih ih, 0\ri' the \eai.s. 
the hnildiij;; t]a(le.-^ |ja\e .soii^hi U} e^lahli.sh inech- 
anisnis lu iiesoUt^ the.st' conflirts, ^oinettiiit*s 
through .^]>tvial a;;m*ntetiU with eontraCor 
groiiijs^ b^nnetinje.s (hum^h int(*nial iiii^titntiuas 
sncli as Ihi* Inipaitial Jni liitlictional Disputes 
iioai-d. 



COLlgaiVE BARGAINING 

The lmr;;ahiin;f ,struoh)iTe in mi.^fniolion is 
qnitc possibly the mast <*iiiii]fh'x of any indnt'liy. 
owin;; in lar<^ ineasniv lo the div^^i^sily and nnni- 
bei^ of hotli, unions and cinphnTi^s,** Thon- :iir 
.itondh Ihuu^^mhs uf iKii^^ainin^ laiit.s, ro^ei mi;; 
some 2.5 million nnioin-z^^d workoiv. In mne 
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iiiUixiiMflitan ai'cus, tliLi-e arc scui-es of a^rreomcnts 
wIukm; m^utiatioh iiia\ br at lllu^l loosrK coordi- 
naUd talthuu^h wa^t ha]';fa]iniig will ofU^ii ex 
liibit a disvcniUfk- imlloni at ^^i^rn moments). 

A;;iviautnfs aie u.Miall,\ ne^rotialed with con 
t]aitu]:>' aa^(Kiat!un^ ritlicr at the hical. iv^ionsU> 
o] Stat(^ lr\rl ui, niun^ infrcqii^ iith.nt the nationnl 
h-\rh althuugh .m^uk- iunlrait^ ari^ excrnloil witir 
iiKlividnal cinployci'S wlio are not incnd)ers of ait 
^(^^u^iatiun. Sonic a^^odatiun^ ivqniiv lhat incui; 
lu i^.si;r|j o\ci a |Mfwer of attuiiii\, .^-o Miat i-oiitiac^ 
t>a.s hev oitje si^^iuitui it*s tu the miiun contract 
.-Iiij])l\ h\ \iituc of thrir association niembcrsliij). 
OtlKi^, (S{M-vialh those witii hoth imion and non 
wuMi uKiiitn-rs. iR-^^otiato oiih un Wlialf of thuf^> 
lutitnutuFtS williii;^ to ojjerate undri the teiius of 
"thf a;;iroiiKiit. On Jhe niiion side^ ejuli trade 
UMi.il]_\ iH;rotiat<-.s till its Mwn, althoii<^h in a few 
;itx'a.-i M^tu nnioii.s (r.sj^et iall\ those in the 'M^af^ic" 
trades) !m\c elected to bsirgflin on a multinnion 
hnsis* 

In the most typical instjiuoc, r. single local union 
lMi;:;iiit.s u itlia ujiilnii tutVa.^^xh iatiun that cuvei^ 
a liuiite^l ;ji*op*a|ihical area. Several of tlie 
(tadr.s Iikludin;; mast notahl;^ ravpf]iti*i^^ iiic>ir 
uiiikrt.s. ii tiu nt ma.Miti.s^ tettiii^1(i>. aikl lahoreis— 
iK-;r .tiate with a local as>0('ir'icai of ^ik'IiiI euti 
M:utui.s^ whirh itM*lf m:i_\ oi iiia_\ not he afliliate^l 
ulth .1 n:itio]Kd ciiiinou'r ;ri on]i (.snrh as the Asso- 
eiiUe^l (leiieral Contractors). 

Tht>e sjink- tratlc^ ma> also ha\t* dealinj;^ witJi 
.s|H-JaIt\ iHintmctur ^i*oi]p»- the c»i'|>c]itei3 with 
ilr\wa*l cuntraetoi> and fhe britkhut'i^ wTth nm- 
^t'\i\'\ (outractui^, for exani]jh\^'^ In some areas, 
liuwe\rr, the vartoti^ contracts expitx" at or about 
thr ^aiLC time. ]n'otlncin;f one element of uniform 
ilv in aa otia i wi>r hi^ddy fra#fnicntedslj iietnre* It 
is sometimes alle^^cd that« in t hof^areaf^ w hcreeoip 
trart^ rlo not exjnit' more or less sininltaiicou.^ly. 
the likelihood of w"a*!:e iiistahility and ^'hMi)frof(-. 
^:ni;i" i*^ iiinch ^jivater. Yet othci^^ believe that wa^je 
iiici eiLsei! aiv jut't as lai^c. if not lar^^er, in areas 
wliere the s<'Mleineiits eonie at one time and entire 
jnojet-t^can Ihm-IosihI down by miion action. 

Not all barg3iinin;r is strictly local In chamcfer. 
In a few sections of the country, the West in par- 

^L'i(LaP*'^l * **t jjMi^ rjil riJiitriHiir^i. >ar|i as hvHiottult.krH' 
rt^^Mchtlfliis In MlilHlriM. th<*ro ar^ atli^r rti^jsoi'btlckn^i of Hii(vtnn>- 
^^nl^^rt<■tft^^t that li^iv*- fomrn^ti! witli on** c^r mckr** of [lio othor 
linafOii^ trjiti-<T Thttft. |a^I ^rAikpit '>f i*a|nntif; oontritotODc liAr^ 

jnd H> forthi 



ticular, certain agreements are regional, statewide, 
or ev^n interstate in seopo. In some seetors of the 
industry — most notably Iiiglnoy eonstnietioii — 
bargaining is frequently earfiod on by slalewide 
employer graiips, with eontraets diifenng in a 
number '-of "important respects from those nef^- 
''tiuted by other imils of Ihc same trftdc. (Waf^s 
for trades employed in hijrh^vny eonstruetion, for 
example, arc usiiaUy lower than those for eom))a* 
rablc trades in building eonstnietion.) Because of 
the instabiUty (in terms of both work stoppajces 
and "leapfrogging^ wage settlements) often en- 
gendered by balkaniml bargaininj^ nnits, llieiv 
have been calls fi*om within and wifhont the ni- 
dnstry for wider area bai^gainmg. 

Evan nowj however, national \niions are i>ot 
completely withont a role in collective bargjiining. 
Mention was made earlier of national bargaining 
in elevator and pil>eline eonstrnetion,bnt some na- 
tional agreements are also reached with large con- 
tractors who operate thmighont the eountiy and 
who gain a measure of ])ixitcetion agiiinst work 
stoppages in exchange for their wiUinguess to ob- 
serve locally negotiated conditions. Others are ex* 
ccntc(i to cover a single pi-ojcct and may independ- 
ently establish wages and working conditions m 
that pix>3cct. Finally, in the electrical contracting 
industry^ the parties have establislied a national 
Conneil on Indnstrial Belatii^ns; ammig other re- 
.sponsibilities, the conneil acts as an arbitration 
panel to i^esolve local disputes.'* (Agi-ceinents 
mnst also be approved by the national nnlotj^.) 

Clearly tlien* the stnietiirc uf eollcctivc Ijarj^ain- 
ing in eonstruetion is a complex mixttn^e of rela^^ 
tionships among a myriad of labor and contractor 
organizations^ with local bargaining pn-dotntnant. 

THE NONUNION SEaOR 

It is not always a])prcciatcd that the construc- 
tion industiy has a signific^i^t noniniion com])o- 
nent, especially hi homebuilding. Althougli avail- 
able evidence is seatteitid and fragmcntai^ it 
strongly snffgests that the nmnniton sector may 
have grown in siiic and induencT. in m-ent yearri,'' 

>*DonaM J, Whil*, '*Thc Couj^U on Imlu^trtal Ut'l^nion^ U^t 
Ihc Kt«<tricaJ Contracting; n»itut»try/" Witittr Pr^tcftUnut c/ 
tht tnduAtrinl Rtlnilont itc<carcfl Atnodntiont IflTJ. lG-24 

^^StJfCUd Eamtnff* and Dtmoarephtt Chatactcriittti 0/ 
Vn{<yn JfrmtfT*, iS70, BLS Ufrport No. 417 (Wnabtni^tvD , t'.R, 
0«pjirtm«tit of Labor. Ilurc'au of Lfibor StAtlftClca^ 1072)^ table 7, 



The incidence of union incnibcrship has vatted 
historically by region, occupation, and indi£trial 
subdivision.'* Gcogmphically, the nnions tend to 
be stmiigest in the Middle Atlantic, East North 
Ocntrftl, and Pacific Coast States and weakest in 
the South, northern Nov" England, and certain 
areas of the Midwest. Within these regional varia- 
tions, union representation is usually more exten- 
sive in major metropolitan areas, and especially so 
in tlio central cities, while nonunion activity 
usually becomes progressively more common with 
increased distance from the city. It was shown as 
early as 1936 that tlicrQ is often a direct corre- 
spondence between the size of a city and the share 
of the work force represented by the bnilcling* 
traces.** 

Residential construction, especially of single- 
family homes, has long been a center of nonmiion 
activity. Probably more than 80 ptjrccnt of all new 
home coiistructron (and an even greater percent* 
age of remodeling work) is performed with 
nonunion labor. Union strength is gix*atest in 
large-scafc commercial and indnstrial constrnction 
(although two of the fi\"e largcfii contractors in the 
comitrj^ operate predominantly on a nonunion 
hafis). Highway constrnction is generally less 
unionised than nonresidential commercial bnild- 
ing. In general, nonunion contractors have been 
most successful in suiall- and medium^ sized aiKirt* 
nioiit and commercial building, where union wage 
rat(*s have a greater relative impact on costs than 
(hoy do in laige projects. In gencralj the incidence 
of unionization tends t<i vnry in clo$e association 
with the magnitude of a project 

Ooonpationallj^j union membei'ship is generally 
gii>afcr among skilled workers than among the 
, fomiskilled. (The 1072 BLS study cited cadier 
put union membership at 46.0 percent for carpen- 
ters, 57.4 pcrccuo for other construction cmfts, 
and 33-6 percent for constrnction laborers.)** This 
difference is partly attributable to the practice of 
sonic nonunion general contractois of subcontract- 
ing Fomo of (heir work to nnioinzcd specialty 
firms, ((rciionil tiontractots employ a. dispropor- 
tionate uuinbcr of the in<lustr>''s unskilled work- 

^Mlcrb^rl H. Ncrtbrup and Howard G. Foster, Open Shop 
Con»trui:tton (PhllsdelPlitn ; Unli^cn^ttj ot Pcansylvnitla^ lodus- 
trlsl ItcJti'aroti UnU, 1D75)^ pt. 2. 

)*Kclnrar(l V Kftnfonl, "Wuf^ti [talcs nnd lIour« of l^bor In th<t 
nuUdlnj; Trad^ii;' Monthltf Labor tUtttw^ August 1937^ pp. 2S^- 
300. 

^Btltcttd E^minQt, tabic 0. Tb««« <H^cup«tl(^nHl data, it jibould 
be notecl. are not tlmUi4 io workers in tbc fonstructton Industry. 
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ers*) By contrast, very rarely will a tinionizcd 
general contractor engage a nonunion sub- 
contractor 

' ^Tbe reason^ for the importance of nonunion 
construction arc usually explained by union and 
nonunion contractors alike in terms of an expand- 
"ing labor .cost differential- Tlie exceptionally 
rapid growth of negotiated wage rates beginning 
in the late 1060% the impact of work stoppage 
(jurisdictional and otherwise) ^ and the cost of 
various work rules and worker^deployment re- 
quirements lire all regularly offered as causes of 
a declining comjietitive status for union firms. In 
addition, perhaps both a cause and consequence of 
this trend has been an expansion of tlie role of 



contractor associations that service nonunion mem* 
bers. For example, tlie Associated Builders and 
Contractors, a group comprised of jionunion firms, 
has virtually tripled its membership since 1071, 
witli a total of 8^000 member firms in 1^7 while 
the Associated Genera) Contractors, long a major 
advocate group for construction employers) cur* 
rently has over/ one^hird of its 10^000 member^ 
operating on a nonunion basis.** Tlicse and other 
associations have become inca^asingly active in 
providing teclinical and advisory ^^rvices on labor 
force-related inatters to their nonuuion con- 
tracto^rs. 

^KoftbmP and F^itcr. op. dt. ppu 16-20. 



Wages and Benefits in Construction 



WAGE LEVELS AND WAGE STRUaURE 

Historically, wage rates In construction have 
been higher than those paid in most other indus- 
tries (see chart 14)^ In 1974j gross hourly earnings 
in , construction averaged $6.75, compared with 
$1.41 for manufacturing and $1.2^ for all private 
industry. Tliis differCDtialj morcoviarj has w^^dened 
steadily throughout most of the postwar period. 
In 1947, for example^ hourly construction earnings 
were only 26 percent higher than those in manu- 
facturing, but the difference bad grown to 53 
percent by 1974. 

The hourly averages, to be sure, conceal a host 
of complexities in the compensation stnicture of^ 
the industry. Hegionallyf for example, wage rates 
are highest in the Middle Atlantic and Great 
Lakes States and lowest in the Southeast, South- 
west^ and Border States. (T^e ^^riation^mong 
cities in different regions is shown in table 5.) 
Skilled workers, of course, remain more highly 
paid than helpers and laborers^ but this differen- 
tial, in the unionized sector at least, has narrowed 
substantially over the years* There arc also **^pre- 
ciable differences among the various skilled ci afts, 
with the electromeclianical trades (electricians, 
plumbers, pipefitteis, and sheet metalworkers) 
^ generally among the highest and such trades as 



paintersj cement^^(i|ijji$hers, and roofers among the 
lowest in j-^y* 



CHAflTU 

Constnictfon^s toad in hourly earnings 
has grown considerably sfnc« 1965. 

Grotovcf^fltt hourlV timings 
S7 




SowC4 U.S. 0«p>rtniTntO< iltW 
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Tauli; 5* Av£BAGi£ Hourly EARStNOs of 

WORKEHS IN CoNSTHUCTIpS ISDL'STKIKS, UY 

Selected Occupations, Areas, asd Union 
Status, September 1972 
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Still ;i not lie r aspect of (lie wage stinctuiv iii cou- 
strnctioii is (lie :i]>]miviit tiilloivin'e in tlioo:iMitii;:s 
of union :iii<1 nonuntiui workei^, Not ivfloetod in 
this (litToivnoo \s Uir Uivi tli:U noinnijon wn^s in 
a given tnido and an*:L tinMriul>lv oxhilnt n iinirh 
gronler si)mul than do union w;i;n*s, T\\o relative 
iiikifoniiity of \yn*iK'.< in (lie unionized seolor 'las 
led to ti £>i)inewlnit dtJrerent M'^teiii of iwunU' 
tliei*c; ^vllet'o:lS tlie moiv ni]>ablo iioiiiniioii workers 
may liave Mieti- t^iiperiorjt y ivfleeted m liifrlior 
wa^jGs^ tliD I>eller nnKni_worki'i:s aix* iiioiv llk^ly to 
bo mwtii'tlcd Willi 4>tetulier ^^^>rk 0]>]>ortiiiiitJes mid 
more i^|)id ]nx»iiioti<iii to Mi]>i>iMM>r\ jK>sitioiu-* 
Tlici'C are \et iM> i'C;^ikir £»t;iLi^tii al :ierio^ tliai 
distill^ii>li niiioii aiiil iiofniiiMiii Wii;^>^« :ilthoii^li 
the Burean of l^ibi^r Slatibth^ ivicutlj^ initi- 
ated n now pro^rii'iiii fui- runij>iliii<r mioL data," 
TlieiTO liuvc also beon 0('ca>ioiiTil BLS ,s1iidW of 

^ — «4 

ItAO M^khoerniili ^0 i Wj«xhiti::|iiH rs D^^piirixjit n( i,f 1^il>ur 
,Man|Muvr Ailn:lnlitlrjttl4^n, '10Trr>«Hi V, 

^1*lip ar^l r^*»<Ul(H fti this itranTAtn ar*' r4*|>i,rt^l Tntiaittru 
Wftge itUfrfff' Contract C^nutrUtUon^ Sfptfmtf /J'^J, 1('i1ii-(iii 
IKr^l iWat:hlj|£tou . V S>, l}^\>nrttnvni >j/ 1#Ab«,r lUr^aii of l^bur 
StatlBtJc«. lOlOL 



tlie various f^nbdtvLsions of tlie imlustrv during tiie 
]);ist decjule,-' Tlio diJfeix^nrcs in tuta) hourly coiii- 
]i\>n:f4ition weit Uauw] to be ,>^ubstaiitial, ranging 
fmm 50.3 to 05,1 percent. 



ANNUAL EARNINGS AND INCOME 

'file relatively higli hourly M*agcs ih construe* 
tioii are not tniii£>lated into ])roportionately high 
annual cnriiings for inany construction workers, 
Intoriiiitteiit cin])loyinent jiattems generate frc- 
(jneiit and soinotimes lengthy periods of joblcss- 
ne£^, with tile i-esnlt thnt mediun annnal earnings 
of consty,tctt6ii workers am not appreeiably - 
higher than those of blue-collar workei'S hi many 
other indiiif^tries (sec tnblc 6), Unionized construe* 
tiou workers who enjoy steady en^ployment do, in 
fact, r^eive sigiiifieaiilly higher ainnial earnings 
than other workers, but the industry average is 
piilletl down by the inneli lower wages of iion- 
nnioii ronstniction workei'S and hy the large jnt)- 
poHion of workers who ai'C employed for less 
thaiia fullyear,-'^ 

Xonethelef^, it ts dtfiieiilt to a,^5S the aninml 
eaiiiiii;;s of i>ieiiibei*s the con^metion work 
forec without taking into account the eoatribution 
of nnciii])loyiiieia insnmiice (XJI) payments to the 
ye:n'ly income of the iiiaiiy constnictioii ^^-orke^s 
who e,Kperience intermittent joblessness, ^\1nlc 
the ]>ro]}ortioii of lost earnings rceovered through 
Ul ])aymeiits varies eonsidetably uccoi-diiig to the 
eligibility requirements and benefit levels of the 
diJFemit States, the ixjlatfvely high hourly wagr> 
rates ty])iciil of the industry indieate that eon- 
j^fruftion workers hiay often receive cornssponu 
iii;,dy high levels of iiiieini)loyinent com;)ensatioii, 

Om the other hand, there is some evideiiee that 
nneniidoyoil (*oiisiru<'tion workers normally ex- 
l>evienr*f» Mativety ^hort sjwlls of joblessness and 
aiv '^)niew^at le.s^ likely than main other meiiibi*ni 
of th«' lal>f^r foivv to claim nnemphivmeiit c'Oiii]>eii 
^jition for an extended jjeriod. As ^>hu^\a ^>elo^^, it 
w;is «iilv after the 1071 75 reee:^ioii had been 



ri>M\iifHMittion iti tht rontlntflion Indu^ttru* iPUIf^lhi 1030 
(10TO>| apiv. ^; Emptoytt Ciitnpfn^^tion and VayroU i/our4> 
Con«tfuft»on — Bpfftat Tradfjf Co*iiroflcr^, Hopnrt 413 

i. 19721 , niul Kmf^.^tfff C*/mpf unfit ten and f^aprcti ifouftt Jitayu 
CotmirUftion Induuirj/i f^^f (10T4|, 

^ Tkr^^i* fliiilltrCh iin^ mn-M4*nl uUb Wv* ^ at An fsrllf^r HttxJy 
o,]r,(riu'n,fit »j'rt^>ijnlK>r >i*M* i^f tttttnttUttr at d il^ittp'ttttf in 
Ctiuittrvitto*i^ UitllMln fWo^lfliii^lff i T S. I^q^krlincnl 

f>/ 1j<Iw:, n r«iM ii/ t jit&r Jilaf IxUi-tf, li*7u^, \*p. ^iiVSC^ 
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Table 6. Median Annual Earnings of Expehibsced Male Workers, mr Industht oy Longest 

Jon^ 1969 AND 1970 and by Region^ 1970 
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' Not&vattablf'. i ' ^ Kamw^t and ItmoQiaphk Chaiatitrutict 0/ 



undcmay for some time that constmction work- 
ers began to elaiiii spells of coinptjiisated iinom- 
ployment srmilai* lo those typical of the rest of the 
insured labor force: 
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It is unolesir, Ihoreforo, wholhrr tlie greater fiv- 
(pieitcy'witli wliich eon>triiotjoii iiithibti^ eiii]>lo}- 
eetj experience sp,ell> of coinpen>uted iincinpto)- 
ihent jvstilts in (Ii^!>lll'2^lnent of propoi-t ion.it ely 
larger sums in benefits than tliose rt^ccived by 
workei'S in other rndnstrie^^f whore spoils of joh- 
Icssness Biny be los?^ frofpioiit hut of longer <hini- 
tion. TJie iincvHainlios .siin-oiindintr ihis problotn 
"mid some tiii^r^jcslofl sohilioiLs dLsons^-otl olsw^- 
whei"C ill thi:? ii*])()rl.^'* Snfiu-e il tc> n^wy in Mu^ con- 
tort of this ehnptor-thEit nm<'h moiv <h^tailo<l niinh 
ysis is mjiiiml of the roh' j>l:iyo(l hv iiiioinp'oy- 
moiit roiii))oiisatioii in <h't4-i£niiirii/; yoai l,v inmiiK* 
levels ainung ^oll^lJ lu lion snul uHh^v ^OjiMJiial 
workers. 
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TRENDS IN COMPENSATION LEVELS 

In the late 19C0*s, negotiated wage settloinents 
in the eonstruetion indnstry began to escalate 
ra])idly^ greatly outpacing wngo movcnicnts clsc- 
w'iCi-e in the economy. Accoixiiiig to one student 
of the constmction industry, the wage rise can bo 
traced in pai-t to the lni*ge inemise in the rolume 
of public and private constrnctioii work, accom- 
pnnTcd by a dminoirof tlie constrnctioii hibor. sup- 
ply as :i result of high levels, of labor demand in 
other industri<is. These iipwai-d- prossni-cs ou 
wagfts weixj ixjinfoircd by the industry*^ deccn- 
tra]i7C<l bargaining strnctiu-c and by influtionary 
conditions in the economy .is a whole."^ 

Uy 1!>70, wage hicreiiscs on the onler of 20j)er- 
cent a year were not micoimnoUf and many ob- 
servers believed that they were.l)egiiniing to put 
upw.ii'tl pressure on wages in otlier indnstries. 
As a result, yage controls wei-c impascd on the 
constmction industry in >(an^li 1071. Ti months 
before they wcits applied to the labor force gen- 
erally, mid .seem to i^ave iiiodeiated wage scttle- 
mciit:; .suJjistanthilly o\Tr tlie next ye:irs. Since, 
f onh'ols wciv liftnl in '1071. however, there isotonic 
cvidcL'c that the rapid upwanl movcnient in con- 

^tvpo nic rHtMTiint ^(^(^Clorl of n)(^ (^hapl(^^ on Tlw IT»^iu|k.oy- 
mpnt Innur.inof .sy^Cctn . I^^L iVp^cnL ana Fuluro^ 

" S^(^ MUljt. up. ^Ic. Hi fJO 01. for aUHIsvlofl ot «^ollo)Ml(^ 
und $truclurol factors cohJrJbulln^ to lliLi pllDMonKMioh 
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struction wages may bo reasserting: ilsclf. In tho 
third quarter of 1075, for r:Saiu]iKv fii-bl-ycsir con- 
'^struetion wage and Ixiufit biltlcminili/m Arilhtg 
to BLS (lata, avenigcd D.6 percent naf iouw i<le. ( U 
should be noted, nonetheless, that regional varia- 
* tions from t|}is figm-e weiv siil)slantinl.) 



SUPPLEMENTAL BENEFITS 

Increases hi constrnction wage i-ates liftve not 
fnlly reflected the cost of negotiated settlements, 
sinec there 1ms bftwjn a steady increase in the pro* 
portion of compei^&Ltion devoted to nonwage Iwiic- 
iits. In nnionized construction, most of these bene* 
fits nvQ^ financed by employer eontrihutionis lo 
trust fnnds established for spccifit' purposes,' such 
as health ijisin ance, pensions, niiemploymoiit bene* 
fits, and paid vacations. These contributions have 
groTvn markedly in both ah^ohite ftiul relative 
terms, rising fi-om 7.1 ]>eiveiit of total couipcnsa* 
tion in 196i>^to IGi^peixrent as of October Ij 1975. 

T^ie wide ni^e of truisi fnndh, and tin' h^* loni 
prehcnsive but ^till apprvt iabhr pmvji^ioii of otlu i 
boncfitswLiT) illustnited in ch-cnl which is based 
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on a BIjS study in 1972-73 of 769 agreements cov- 
ering 1.2 million workcii*, Not sliown in tlie chart 
ai-csnpidenicntary unemployment benefits^ vhhich^ 
whilo still quite rare, at-o beeoniin^ incre;isingly 
common iu the constrnction industry. A1m> not 

. shown is the ineidenu? of vacation savings plans, * 
Avhicli werti fonnd'iii 468 (61 percent) of tlic agree- 
ments. Fringe benefits as a propoHion, of total 
compensation still appear to be smaller in con- 
stniction than in otlicr industries, but , the dif- 
ference has been nariiowing. Furthcrmoix?, the cvi- 

^ denee suggests tliat nnionized workers receive a 
larger sliare of their compensation in the form of6 
sueh benefits' than do nominion workers, whieh 
niftv indicate the existence of an even gi-cater gap 
in i-eal coinpensation than'that ivfiecfed in union/ 
nonunion homly wage rates.^ ^ - 



PUBLIC POLICY AND 
CONSTRUCTION WAGES. 

Public policy hn^ nmcerned itsi^lf dirci^^tly with 
lOiiAtMKtion wage^ in at Ittiist two nicais-^wagc 

^ f^l"*' u'orks cited i(t f(Whlul<^ 24t 



CHART \$ 

Supptementat benefits are essenlral part of collective* bargafnfng agreements in conslruction. 

Suppfentental berufilf in construction dg(een)em»« 197^73 
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controls^ like those imposed between 1971 and 

■ 1974, and prevailing wage laws, as ^exemplified by 
the Davis-Cacon Act . ^ 

Wage controls were most recently imposed upon 
the construction industry in Marcli ^071 with the 

■ issuance of Executive Order 11588 by former 
President Nixon, The order established the tripar- 
tite Construetion Industry Stabilization Commit^ 
tee (CISC) with authority to review and disallow 
any wage inereases or other economie adjustments 
deemed excessive. Wage settlements under this 
program were first sabiiiitted to labor-manage- 
ment eraftboards^whieh iver^ established for each: 
of the.^radcs, ind then fbrwarcied to the CISC 

^ with the eraft boards recommendations. Parties 
were prohibited from implementing any economie 
adjustments in a eollective^bargaming agreement 
* ' ^ until they had been approved by the CISC 

The Executive order also required that, in imple- 
menting provisions of the Da^zis-Bacon and related 
acts (as well as State laws establishing similar 
standards), the Secretary of Labor or the Stale 
administering authority could not take into eon* 
stdetation any^wages svhicii were in excess of those* 
■ found-aci£I)tabIe under the order. ^ ^ 

There is little doiilJt tliat^i^ontrols had a substan- 
tial moderating efTeet on construction settlements. 
.Union wage aml^iind cont^ribiitions as of July 1, 
1970, were 12.9 percent higher than a year earlier 
and had increased anotlicr 12.2 percent by July 1, 
1071, according to BLS- In inid-1972, however, tlie 
J^yerage yearly rate of incr^sc ^vas only 7.3 per-* 
fcent and, in mid-l!)73, 6.0 percent. In July 1074, 
with controls lifted, the rate rose to 8.2 percent 
and maehed O.Opereent in the first quarter of 1075. 
Since constniction wages have risen substantially 
in recent years, evpn during recessions (with the 
rate of increase inainbiining itself in the 8- lo 0- 
pcrcent range in the fiice of 22-percent unemploy- 
ment in constniction during tjie spring of l!)7i>), 
tlte relatively modest gains of 197:* and 1073 a.cm 
at least partly the result of the eonti-olsi pi-ogruin. 

The Davis'Baeoii Act, ttie (U'St Fedcml pi^ail- 
ing wage law, dates fix)in 1931. Hased on the. prin- 
ciple tftat the Kcdciiil Goverinnenl, flimngli iLs 
constniction programs, "should not patticipate in 
depressing local wage condition!^/' tlie act rwj«iji-i> 
contractors bidding on Government constniction 



projects to agree to pay laborers and mechan* 
ics not less than the wages and fringe benefit con- 
tributions found by the Secretary of Labor to be ' 
prevailing in the locality of the proposed con- 
struction.^ /7 - <i 

Administratively, tlie prevailing wage rate or , 
, fringe benefit eontribiition for a trade or craft is 
determined to be that paid the majority of the 
employees in the locality in'that trade or eraft who 
are employed on projects of A character similar ^ 
to the pending Federal project If no oiu^ate is 
paid to a majority of the workers in one craft, then 
the prevailing rate or benefit is tWt paid the great- 
est "number of workers in tlmt craft, proviiJed this 
number amounts to at least 30 percent of the 
woriters in the craft If no single rate is pai<l to 30 
peVcent^asimple average is used. 

The Pavis* Bacon Aet and other prevailing wage 
laws hpe come under criticism from observers 
who contehil that "prevailing" wages are almost 
invariably found to be the union scale, even wliere 
there is substantial nonunion activity. Critics, 
have also argued that the law^s administration 
tends to **import"' niiion pay standards into geo- 
grapliieand industrial arejtsin which nnion wages 
areseldoni actually paid.^* ^ 

.The Department of Labor is not in agfpemenfc 
with this view. Other observers, moreover, have 
contended tliat the effects of prevailing wage laws 
are often overstated and that they have a negligi- 
ble impact on overall construction costs. Since the 
Secretary of Lal?or is required under the act to 
determine the wage scales actually pi-ovailing hi a 
conununity, payment of eompamble wages on a 
Fcdeml construction project should have neither 
an inflationary nor a deflationary result. To assure 
that the predetcniiincc? mtes in fact ininor*^iif 
rates prevailing in the locality^ the Department has 
provided a fonnn in the Wage Ap]>Ci\ls Board to 
test the accuracy of wage dctenni nations. 



^ AdminiUrathn of. thf Davta-Bticon Act^ acport of tJio Gen- 
eral Subfommllt^ on l^bor of the committee on H^Incntloii^ nnJ 

Ijibor t W.'iithllJjJtwn . Shtti Ct>Jj*;., 1st , n^^^i^^■ *>f Ki^htQ 

itcrttnllvc3t.lOC:0,r. 1. 

^IblJ.. p. 2. Sn- nlRo Mni^, op. dt.. tH»- ^t-^'i. l-'nr nfMlttonnl 
ltltlCU^}^tMn. The J/oii^* Itnivn At t if 'MWIi Jjp^u . I tiUi r3>il3 
of hcnnHylvaitla. l(ulu»trlaJ l((*j«^«rcJj I'lill. 1*J75j. uml Ui** work* 
dt<d Ujcrdn. ^ 
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Operptioii of Construction Labor Morfcets 



This section explores the market moe)ifinism& 
and institutional arrangements Jjy whieh tlie eon- 
struetion labor force is reeniited, aDoca.ted^ and 
trained within tlw indnstry. Insofar as these proc- 
esses operate in the unionized sector, they are 
governed largely by cotlectively bargained rules 
Olid procedures^ ratlier tli**n by the forces of com- 
petitive labor markets, as in most other industries. 
Their importance is enhapeed^ moreover, by a 
combination of relatively high skill rcqnircmcnts; 
tlio disiinctive clmracter of the pi-oduction proc- 
ess, which serves to weaken the attachment be- 
tween tlic individual worker and employer; and 
the iwHjstry's atomistic market strnctnre, which 
makes uHTfficult^ for a single contractor to count 
0^ having an adeqnate snj^ply of skilled labor 
precisely ^w hen it is needed. 



RSCRUITMSNT^ 

Tlie high rate of turnover among con^^trnction 
\vorkci3 (which reflects mobility into and ont of 
" the industry as well as mov^ent from cmjiloycr 
to cm])loycr) points up the Ubefnln^us of a central, 
industrywide agency through which labor market 
information can be channeled and made a^ailabtir 
to workci-s and cmploycrh^alikc. In (he nntonis'^d 
sector, this agency has tak^n the foiln of the union 
hiring halh The bnilding tnulc^ nnifiny ha\c long 
provided j> refcn^al service for thcii" members and 
"cmployci'S, althongh it& coinpnlsory nsc by w)n- 
tn^ctoi3 has not always been common* Put juiothcr 
way, it is only recently (hat nnion i-ef erred walk- 
el's ha\TC had cont'i^ctiially Imbcd pi'efcixjuctj over 
othciapplioants forajok 

After the closed sliop was ontlawud in 1047 by 
tlic Taft-HaKlcy Act, the practice of requiring 
employers to nerord piTcfcrcncc to nnicn refcn-als 
became mneh more common* In the oxfranc casc^ 
contractoi-s^rc vcqnii^ed to recrnit all workci's 
from the hiring Imll. f^onic agreements^ however, 
allow employers to iiecall their own previously 
laid*olT workers hcfore rasorting to the hiring 
hall. Others Allow direct hiring of certain nar- 
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rowly defined categories of workers, such as tliose- 
witli special skills required for the particular 
work in qnestion. Many stipulate that the em- 
ployer is free to uso any sonrce if tlic nuiou can- 
not provide tlie requisite refcrmls within a speci- 
fied period of time, 

A 1970 Department of Labor stndy of 291 con- 
struction agreements found tliat 132 (or 45 per* 
cent) of tlicm contained an cxchisive work. re- 
ferral provision,^* An additional 98 contracts (34 
percent) ])rovidcd for noncxchisivc referrals^ 
nsually requiring tliat the union be notified of job 
vacancies and tliat refermls be accorded equal hir- 
ing opportunity with other sources. The remain- 
ing 61 contracts (21 percent) contained no hiring 
provision at all (see (able 7). A later study by die 
Bureau of Labor Statistics pi-oduccd somewhat 
simitar results.*' 

Most agi-eemcnts alse specify the criteria by 
which workers will be referred. It is not unusual 
to find referrals gmipcd into prioiity classifica- 
tionsT arroi'ding'to length of previous service w^itli 
flic employer or in the industry or geogi'aphical 
area, with lefcrrals withhi categta'ics based on the 
length of previous nncniplouncjit. Although tlic 
elTert of such a sy.sti-m of prioritici> may be to give 
union membei>, ^ni acUantage o\cr nonmunbci'S 
with respect to filling^ the jinicticc ib sanctioned 
hy the Labor-Manngeineiit Kclations Act, as 
auK-Ufled in 1959, Tlic exclusive hiring h<dl is also 
aUowed by this act, although any bystcni which 
prohibited lefcrral of nonunion mtxniber:> by the 
hiring h:d1 would be illegal 

exchisivity of a hiring hall it* not necessarily 
df'fermiued hy formal (ontractnal gtiidcline^. The 
rigoi* with whieh hiring pi'ovisions, as well as 
other rontractnal bti]n]bttioui^^ arc enforced v/ili 
often vary with ihvi btiitc of the labor market. 
When jobs are sciure. the employer mn.y accede 
to luiiou iii'giiig <o hire throngh the hall even if 

^^pjftttniif I nfftu Wort iWferrttt Kjiftcmit in the ItitHdoxff 
TrtttliTii f Wo^titiif:tott ; US DoiK'irlmrnl of liftbor^ Lnltot^Mnn- 
ftmm'til ScfvlCMi Ailriilnl})trantiii> 10701. 

Vidro clcfWit^i Cttmtnuti^n Aijn^rtwut*, Jfl7^-7^* 
1819 iWn^hEn}:t^u , U S U^^harhrKMit o( I^jilwri niirt'nii of Lalior 
SUiU&ttcJi. UHl.UblcSS. 
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Table 7* Types of Work Referral SYsTESfs 
IN 291 Construction Agreements, by Type 
OF Union, April 1, 1960 
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(WaahtnRtou: U.S. D^iKirtmcnt of Labor, I^bor-ManaKf-nicHt Servfr** 



this arraRgcinent is not mjiiimi hy tlio ajji comont. 
Conversely, when ]o1k are more i>lontifiil, a union 
\my overlook hiring tliat hypaiiho^ c\cn nu ox 
elusive referral system.^* \ 

The administration of hiring luuis has comt^ 
under eritieism trtSni some omployet^ ^i-oulK.^* It 
is sometimes ehar^ed that thoy aro used to re<;triet 
the snpply of lahor. to deny employers nere<w to 
the workci's thty waut to liire, to discrnniuate 
against workci's who have fallen fi-om the ^vnco 
of the union lendership^ and to prevent the enhy 
of minority workers iuCo tlie constnietion work 
foree. At the snmc time, it is gea^ially i-ecopnized 
that a signal feature of tlie hiring hall — that of 
provichng a central elcariu;^house of joh informa- 
tion—can conti ihtite to eflicient laboi- market op- 
erations. In faetj a few associations composed 

* ^Phtllp -OrljTin of tUi- Ilm- n.tll Ui CvuATini.i^u. In 

JUjtJrMtifC'^jrionjt.Octobor liyV2f p. t^lK 

*<Se*, for ciampk, 'The Uirfnj: jtnU in tbo Coni^trnHlOTi 
Industry/' Kf^iiort of TA<^k Kor^c ft Cnn^trncUfin ronimlttiv^ TIlp 
Bnslnesa Hounil T;tb1^ APrfl 1073. (M1vnc«sraPhod) ^ 
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predominantly of nonunion contractors have hc^ 
gnu to Cistablish their own referral scrvices> which 
seek to incorporate the information-gatliering 
fimctioiE of the hiring ball without bding subject 
to tho rostrietions tbat charrtctcrizc .nnion-admih- 
istcred balls.^^ 

Ainon^ unionized contractors, tho hiring hall is 
clearly the most widely used method of recruit* 
wient Alteruatire methods tend to bo informal, 
with employers hiring dii-ectly at the jobsite, con- 
tacting workers they have used before, or asking 
cnrreiit employees if they know other workers wlio 
ar^* looking for a job. Nonunion contractors fre- 
quently utilise a "gmpevino^* of ac^juaintances — 
employees, supphers, association executives, and 
even their competitiDrs — to advertise their fob va- 
cancies, Nonunion firms may also use mom formal 
lX!criutmcnt devices, such as newspaper advertise- 
meutSf the pubhc employment service, and occa- 
sionally the placement offices of vocational scliool^. 

Of iinpoi-tance equal to the issjio of hiring i^ tho 
question of a worker*s''port of entiy" intd a trade. 
In uoniinion construction, a typical eutry^evel job 
is that of helper, a classifiwition that "lias all but 
disappcaiiid in tlie union sector. Th^re, accoi"ding 
to a recent Department of Labor study of six 
erafts in nine cities: 

. . . crnfisiaon olilain work in tbe Jurisdictioa of mo^it 
bafldlag trndcs local unioi»s In four ninin ways: {%) hs 
Smly^Mon (Tom nn nPi>renticcsnip program; (2) by dl- 
roct admission to tlic union ns n Jourueyniau or by being 
ui)6rmlc<1 iniD tbo union's construction brnnch from n 
louer !!klllcd brunch; (3) by tmiisferrlng from otber lo- 
oni.s \vithJn UiO same fntcriintionnt; and (4) by u^rkLug 
niMlcr tcini^rnry permits provldod to noninombers." 

The study found that entrance iijqiiimuents 
tende<l to vnry in stringency with tlio level of un- 
eniploynicnt in the trado and the level^ of non- 
union competition. Other thinf^s bein^< equal, hoiv- 
evei , ndini^ion wa^ more tightly coiit rolled by the 
*'nieclianicar' tiades (iihmibei-s, eleeti icimis. and 
i^heet nietrthvoLkurs) than by the **basic" tra<Ie^ 
tirouworkei^^i, cnipcLttcrs, and bricHayei's). 

DEPLOYMENT . 

In nonunion eonstniction. as in most otiiei' in- 
dustries, job assignment:^ am fundanien tally a 
lijana^rial fniK-ti<iii. In Uiiioni/.ed constnktion, 



^Trainififf and BnirVt p. 11. 
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however, there are a number of contractual and 
customary practices that regulate and restricf tho 
employer^ discretion in deciding who and fibw 
many should be assigned to a particular task Some 
"of these practices are defended on grounds of 
safety or job security; others seem designed to 
protect tlie institutional standing of a given trade 
, union. 

Virtually all collective-bargaining agreements 
specify the -work jurisdiction of tlie craft involved, 
a practice that may affect labor force deployment 
in a number of ways since many claimed iuristlic- 
tions include bot^i tlie skilled aiid the unskilled 
work "associated with a craft* In tliis situation, a 
contractor may be obliged to assign a skilled 
worker to tasks which could be performed by a 
less skilled, (and presumably lower paid) em- 
ployee. Similarly, the job of one craft worker may 
envelop a task belonging to anotlicr, or a relatively 
simple job may overlap the jumdfetion of several 
trades. / 

A second category of rub^ffecting deployment 
uivolvcs the number of Workers required to per- 
form a given job. According to the BLS study of 
constiTJCtion contracts, 29& of 769 agreements (38 
percent) specified a m^inniin cpnv sizc.^' Tlicse 
clauses 'vvonrcspcci ally eommon aniong ironwork- 
ei^ elcc^^icianS} operating engineers, and brick- 
laj^rs. In the case of ironworkers and operating 
cngincei^ erecting structnnU^ecK tlicrc ai-c ob- 
\nous safety considerations; tho safety factor is 
less evident with resppct to jnany other tnidcs, 
liWcvcr. Another Usric ixilutes to the designation 
of a supcrvisor^^(who is always paid a preiniiini 
wage and wl)innuy be forbidden to work with tlic 
tools) topra^c a cei'taiii number of workei'S. Pro- 
vision^oncenungsui>ervjsors weii? found by liLS 
<(n4i)7 agreements (05 i)ercent), and nearly flii'ce- 
fourths of tliesc reqniml a snpervis<Jr foi" three 
or fewer workers.^* ' 

v-Perhaj® the mostr eoiitvovei-sial of" the nnioii 
/work rules involve the assignment of **unncc<'S- 
sary" workers One sueli ])mvisioii may i-cquire 
crew for antoinatie cqnipinent; another may man- 
date tlic assignment of an oiler to each machine 
(nsnally defended as a tmining device) ; still an- 
other in!iy limit tho nnmber of machines to 
opemtcd by an individual woricer in a sin^rl*' 
Some contractfii provide for stan<tby civws or non- 



ChoracttrhUcf Con^t^ucti^A AOrcemtnti, tabic 43. 



working union stewards. Sfany contend that these - 
arrangements preserve jobs, but tlicy also inflate 
tlio cost of construction.. (Such contract provi- 
sions, it sliould be noted, are not unique to the 
construction industry.) 



LABOR FORCE DEVELOPMENT 
AND TRAINING 



Most construction dtills are transmitted to new- 
comers by training processes internal to tlic indus- 
try. J'ormfil training, tho most common vaiicty of 
whidi is apprenticesliip, usually inclndcs— at least 
in theQiy — a speciSed se^juenco of subjects to be 
learned; a lixcd timespan for learning each func* 
tion associated with the craft; a structured com- 
bination of on-thc-jpb^xpcrieiico and supplcinin- 
tary classix»oin instruction; and a system for 
evaluating the piDgress of trainees and determin- 
ing whether all i'elevnnt aspects of tho trade havo^ 
been sufficiently mastered. (Actual practice njay 
diJfrr, howevcr^Iii contrast, infoimal tmining oc- 
cni^ tiii skills ui-o obtained tlirangh the pi-oduction 
process itseH. Tho term ''oii-tlio-job training^' is 
commonly nsed by ccHistniction contractors to re- 
flect the various infonml proccdniH^ through 
which skills arc obtained (although it is ahva^'s a 
major component of formal tniining as well). 

Whilo training jn consti'netion is often identi- 
fled with formal ,api)i"eiiticeship programs, the 
availabli^cviHciVco suggests that only a minority , 
of construction craft workci-s (especially hi tlio 
nonmecliunical ti^udeis} learned Hioir trades in 
this way.*** Itathcv'>)nost appear to Imvo developed 
their skills by working witli tlicir seniors at tho 
' jobsife, Since such informal training has no fl.\ed 
guidelines, it i:^ dijlicnlt to pix»vidc/'a (Icscrjptivc 
sumniary of the practice. In some cascs; tho process 
isqnite iiin<toin, as unbilled workcis absorb infor* 
uiation about construction methods on their own 
.simply by observing the work of otlicrs, although 
they may also be given sporadic opportunities to 
perform tlio mom complex taslcs luidcr the gaid- 
nnro of a jon rnt^yninn iji order fo meet a tcnij)omi"y 
need of the contractor. In other instances, the 



^Svc O^orfic Mfusfti A|ijiri'iieltvsLiji . AnX^taluftUtin of tlK! 
NVni." In .\rniiir M . Vmpmwtnt\r«lirw anit the 

Ijihitr MiJtrka i\Wfkif\n -. K'i\\yvt>\iy^ of (^illforiif\iyti*, IflGTO* 
t>li. ^1^1 Et;El\ .\|ha, llowjtril G. Ko^l<*r. *"N"ojia|jjifrtrtlr4-- SoMffcs 
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training may l>o more pnrpos-*fnl, willi tlie trainco^ 
rssigncd on a roj;:nlaiv basis as a joimicyman^s 
helper. Ill citlicr event, liowever, training of tins 
Idntl is hest i-egarded- a byproilnct of llic l)ro-, 
* dnctioh proec2>Si lather tlian as a subordination of 
work activity to-tlie priinai^ objeetive of turning 
out a skilled eraft worker. 

It is generally eoaelndetl by tliiise familiar with 
cohstnictioii training methods tliat infuniial on-, 
tlie-job training tends to produee a eraft worker 
witli a relatively narrow range of eoinpetenee. As 
an individual beeomcs adei>t at a i)articuliir fnne- 
tion of tbe trade, t) eontnietor fmd^ it more 
dnetive to assign t.e worker Ip lliat function e.v 
ebisively^ nitbertlian to provide tniiniiig fur utlit'r 
speeialties. 

Ordinarily, sueli speeialists ean perform niticli 
of the work to be dune, l>nt theiv teiiiains a need 
for a com of broadly qualified journeyman and 

. snpervisoi's lo lay ont tlie job, coordinate \ii> com- 
ponents, and deal with nny ninistnil problnns tliat^ 

. may arise. Since informal training methods ai^ 
I'clatively ineiheieiit in genernlin^j ihe well- 
ronndcil emft worker who enn perfonii tli^sc key 
roles, the indnsti'^' relies Mibshmtially on appi-en- 
tieeship to develo|> its most flexible workers. 

^ APPRENTICESHIP 

Basic appronticeshi]) stai'daitls for eupli of tho 
building t Hides ai-e normally pnjnuil^.'Uc'fl by ii;fc^ 
tional committees of rontniefois ;ind (in the niiioii- 
ized SGetor) by the relevant nnion. For n pi*og»"am 
to be nflicially i-ecogin/^ed ^i.e.. i-e^jistered) by the 
U.S. DepiU'tinent of F^d^or's linreun of .Vpinen- 
ticeship :ind Ti^ihiii^ (HAT) or an etpilvnlent 
State a^jeney, it innst adhere to eertriin staiuLnivh 
established by these a^ncies. Within tliese ^ren- 
eral nafjoiml ^lidelinef'^ in'^^^t programs nvo ad- 
nnnistered on the local level by joint cominittec'^^ 
eoiif;istmg of an equal nnndier of labor and nian- 
a^ment i"Ol)cesenlatives tlint^H the spenfv* re^ti 
lations for admission and training and are i-o.'ipon- 
sible for selectin^: new apprenliees. assi^riiin^r Hie^m 
to varioni> employei-s. and monitonn": their pm^r- 
i-css.'*** Proprranis ordinarily last from ^ lo ,"S yeai^, 
bnt new entrants sometiine;; roeeive *'i"e*lit for prior 



Apprrtttirrxhip in ihe IttttJdhi/! Trtjtlr< j W.i^hJncMn I" s" Vf- 
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expcticnco and/or edncatioa Some programs, 
especially the larger ones, employ fnll-thne co- 
ordinators. In most cases, appi-ontires are inden- 
tured to the joint appix^nticesliip comniittee, al- 
tliongh in a few trades the indenture is with tho 
individual contractor. 

In the union sector, apprenticeship programs arc 
usnaHy financed throngh an areawide fund 
whieh employers eontribnto in praportion to their 
total number of employeedionrs worked in a par- 
ticular crai% wliether or not they actually have 
any apprentices on their payroll. The rationale 
l>eliind this funding arrangement is that training 
benefits the entire industry, especially sinee a 
trained worker is not likely to be ])ermanently at- 
taehed to the employer j trains him or her. Hie 
proceeds of this levy on all eontraetoi's are used to 
defray tho administrative costs of the program, 
especially those assoeiated with related ofT-the-job 
training. A fe^ programs provide, in addition, a 
stipend for apprentiees while they receive elas.^- 
n)oin instrnction. 

Full-blown apprenticeship programs in the non- 
union constrnetion seetor are relatively new.** At 
one tiin^, national ap|>rentieeF:htp standards stipu- 
lated joint labor miinagenient adiniin.stratiou as a 
roqniix?ment for registration. Within the last 
deeade or so, however, a number of progmms spon- 
sored by assoeiations of nonunion contractors liavc 
been officially ix^cognized. These prograias arc ad- 
nnnistered by locai contraetor comlnittees and ai'e 
n:^ually financed direetly by tho.se contraetorj> who 
employ the apprentices. Sneh efToi^s have prolifer- 
ated- the Assot^iated Hiiildei's and Contraetors, a 
pmlominniitly nonunion gronp, alone aecomited 
for over tOo loea? programs in a variety of trades 
thningh 107-1. Olhev nonimion pi^granus are t>eing 
nm by .-ifUliates of tlio National Assoeiation of 
ironic I^iiilder.s and by son^e chapters of the A.*y50- 
eiated (leneral Contrnetoi^s. Tu addition, most 
large nonunion eontraetO'*s have e.'^tabUshed their 
own a|>prenti<'eslHp j)n*;;nuiKs. nllhong}i they am 
often not ivgiMeml l)eeanre their st:;n<l:n'd^ do not 
fnlly ronform to tlnv^e e»tiibli.slieil liy liAT or tlie 
Stale ivinihitoiy ageiieies. 



Numerical Adequacy 

The qne^tioii of whether appiviitireship in eon- 
stnit'tion mieqnfitely serves the tndning needs of 



the industry lias been widely debated. This issue 
generally arises in eoimection with the eliargc that 
the Imilding trades uiijons purposely keep ap- 
prentiee numbers low in order to maintain an arti- 
fieial labor shortage. It docs appear that some 
programs regularly have a surfeit of quahfietl 
aj^plicants. On the other haud, it is notalwavs cer- 
tain—given the seasonal natiu^ of work in the hi- 

, dustry — that there is enougli employment to ac- 
eommodate a lai^cr number of appreutiees during 
the off-seasom Furthermore employers are not 
aWays willing to ta^e on more apprentieeSj sinee 
the early years of apprenticeship usually do not 
result in a level of productivity high enough to 
meet the cost of training (whieli includes not on^v 
tlie apprentice's wage but also the supervisory time 

, of a more skilled worker and the losses or waste 
attributable to tlic appraiticc's hicxpencnce). 
Finally^ not all vacancies represent a need for a 
broadly trained worker. 

The proportion of cmft workci'S wlio undergo 
apprenticeship varies considerably among trades, 
with apprenticeship a much more significant source 
of skills in those trades that arc clic most mechan- 
ically demanding (see table 8). In general jappren- 
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ticeshi]) ns a source of skilled workers has increased 
^■f*ry substautially since the bcgiiming of the 
>s indicathig that tlic ])roportion of the ap- 
praiticcship trained h> move signifiennt among 
younger members of the construction work force 
than among their seniors* 

Quality of Tromlng 

Although obscrvcrs-of apprcntiecship practices 
Im\c raised a number of (]ucstions about the qual- 
ity of ti*aining, especially with respect to the meth- 
ods und curriculums used in classroom lustruction, 
there is gcnei'al agreement within the construction 
uidustry that apprenticeship produces a superior 
ci*aft worker. Tliis view has ixiccntly gained sup- 
l}ort from the findings of a Department of Labor 
study of nine trades hi dx cities. Since union 
wages in constructiou arc usually uniform for a 
given craft and city, one measure of ^'success'* 
used was the number of hours worked annually. 

hi 32 of liio 41 local jtiiotis and dlt^erlct connoUs for 
wlik-U Ufita v.^n: avaUabb^ apprenticeship- trained Jour^ 
itejlncti worked conslslently Qixt\ sJgniflcantly more tJtan 



loym 
1970 



163,910 
6ai,660 
60,S56 

{*) 

200,215 
13,319 

. 0,099 
(*) 
(*) 

»24S,412 
209,551 

25,716 
*?231,9S7 
56, 577 
58,007 
40, 175 
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Table 8. Training Status op Registered Apprentices in Construction Trades, 

Uniteo States, 1973 



Trade 



In training at 
beginning of 
year 



Canec'. atiotis 



Completions 



Emp 
in 



BfjckJaycrs, stone and tUe setters 

Carpenters 

Cement masons * 

Dry wall finishers 

Electricians 

Floor covcrera 

Glaziers j J... 

Insulation workers , 

Lathers 

Operating engineers 

Painters -I 

Pipefitters^ ateamntteni 

Plasterers,^ 

Plumbers ^ 

Hoofers^ 

Sheet metalworkers 

S^ruetural Eronworkerd 



7,536 
38^ 870 
2, 834 
1, 65r 
20, 425 
1, 7Sl 
K412 

1, 724 
1,41S 

5, 206 

6, 302 
11,088 

1, 162 
16, 764 

2, S25 
12,020 

0^302 



1.532 
13, 151 
1)94 
738 
3,793 
557 
200 
290 
294 
844 
2, 131 
1,207 
202 
2, 451 
1,276 
1.829 
1.331 



1, 400 
5,719 

460 
446 
5, 730 
204 
296 
366 
214 
848 

ooo 

2, 1S7 
176 

2, 460 
426 
2,775* 
1, 801 



da^ iiKlu<l« all Industries, but most cowtnictlon trwltis al^lv^dtleffhliia 
lift ia th^coiutnictlon Indimry* 
* Not arallAblc. 

^Includes bultdoier opcraton* cicaratlne e^uipnunt apentors, ond 



* ltu:luded lu fljcur« for plumbers. 

S01JBCE». Bureau Ol A^prrentletshlpaM Trtilttlntt (ilultcUn 
xmy. 1070 C«n»is oi Populatloa, vol. IX i;>-7C. Ubk S. 



Journoyinen Imhirtl in uUwr wuis. ll> t^ixil rtihl . in 4'»<b 
tlireo loftiU (ltd iii>jir^iiil<-(v>1i1|> iT:itiii*d Jniirnryiiii'ii w^^^k 
lesH limit Jniinu'yinNi wtliiom .-ipiirt'htirrslitp iiinO hi 
only cue cn^ w:is Hits true for hi^ti' tliiiii otiu yejir). Stx 
1oc:il3 sliowed mlxi'd rmlls or ilJfferoiitliils lurtwccn 
aroraso liours \\t»TkiMl of U^ss iimii 1 lA^rcem 

Tho same study also tested Mic exporiciiciMjf a]>' 
prentice ami noiiu]>}>rcuUce jmirneymen m lenn^s 
of their ii<lviiiicciiictit to supervisory positions. Al- 
though iho resuHs were less <lofinitivft than those 
for hours worked^ most of Mie eases sho\vc<l thsit 
a higher proportion of siipcrvisoi-s than of jonr- 
neymen had served un ap|>i^]itieeshi)>. 

Somewliat greater controvei^y has surroinided 
the administrative standard!> ^voruing the i>ro 
grams themselves- A nnmher of obscrvei'S ha\e 
arg:iied that most |>rognini^ nie too Icn^hy. 
^ Dcft-nders of ihty b^ysteni respond that the time is 
necessary to develop tltc himdly trained key craft 
workers upon whom tlic industry ixjlics so heavily, 
A related eriticism is titat- ap]>mitieeshi]> pi-o- 
grams tend to he too rigid in their standards and 
^fail'to incorporate such newly developed methods 
as modular instiiiction. -Again, the i^spouse has 
been that these alternative methods can bo more 
appropriately performed hy narrowly ti^aihed 
specialists who would not he adequately equipped 
to assnmolcadgrship roles in the industry. Finally, 
some critics l>clieve that admission standartis re- 
lating to age aud education have been niaiiitained 
at an arhitmrily high leveK tluis harrhi^ many 
qualified aspirant^ .4]>]ii\iifiie£>ln]> sluts. Tn 
recent yeai's, ho\\i.'\er. ttie^i* ^t^iudai<L) ha\e been 
somewhat relaxed, p:irtty in it*sponse to'afijnuativ^ 
action requirements. 

Other Sources of Training 

Altliongh the vast ]>i*e]K>uderan^e of eonstnic- 
tion trainiu^ if> iM^rfuruKd \wtliiu t\iv iudu.^tr^ 
itself, a number of workers manage to ticqnire at 
least rudimeutarv skllU lu <illirr \\a>.v. Some r^*- 
eeive formal or iuforinal training iu oth^^r iudiis 
tries such as fanning, ^bipbujliliug. utauufartnr 
ing^ and puhlie works befoiv finding einployuient 
in eonstruction. Others; ivceive iu^trndiou iu tlie 
military or iu vo^-ational f^eliools. Moiv^ivcr. within 
the industry itself, tn-itiiin tnidi'^ h.ne ^^■llli^ki]|td 
classifications (such oilci^ in the Oprnitin^ 

*^ Traininff and Entrp, p. 15^* 

r6 , 



Engineers) wliosc work is condinive to learning. . 
WW skills without formal a]>t>reiiti<-cshi]>^ Finally, 
tlio industry cuiploys a sizable number of work- 
ei^ wIki dro|>]>ed ont of appiputiceship but 
iieveitli<dess acqniivd oeHaiu skills during their 
iudentiii*e. Iu the maiu, however, iippi*euticeship 
ati<l infoniml <>udhe-job tntiniug \m the nuijor 
aveiiue,s of eoustrucf iou .skill developliieut. 

Government's Role In Construction Tratning 

The Federal Oovernment* !>'*^.vs two major roles ^ ». 
in coastructioii, training: (1) It promulgates the ^ 
standards to which apprcutiecslilp pnignum^ uuiijt 
adhere in order to be rcgistercdi" uichidiug those 
relating to equal eaiployiuctit opportunity,^' and 
(2) in some cascs^ it incoq>orates certain training 
requirements in publicly financed construction 
pi-ojects. , ' 

Registration of apprenticeship programs by th<» 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training or equiva- 
lent State ageacicsis ueccss;iry to allow* participat- 
ing contractors to pay less than journeyman wages 
to ai)prentice5 on ]>rojects covered by Ihe Davis- 
Bacon .\rt and other ]>i'evailing wage. laws. Fur- 
tliermoro, /egiiitenut appi'enlices are eligible for 
certain (roveruineut benefits, .such as those l*or 
veterans, 

Contractual training i-equirement.sai'e moijLcom- 
moa in public highway cou^ti action. ITMially tlii^ 
tmiiiiug i±> li^ f^trnctured and le^^ Lompivheii^ivc 
than a]iprciith:e2iliim but it ao^oitludeiis promotes 
iuMnidioii wlit^ri'^it inigtit not uttien^iM' lia\i- 
laken phucat all.^* 



" Uaitic iMhitmnm :ippr4>ni1iTi^M|i ^liiiiil-trils <^iifortvil t\w 
Uurt-an h( .\|ipr^iillovililii itiiil Tr^itnhij: IDi^ikTc' tli^ foDaxvIn^ : 
ll) .SLirltii^ Jip- of liol IfSit th:in 11: I3| fi|:t ^ M Mr oii|inr- 
hiJilly in :ipti1y for :ipr^rrnl t4'<^x|ilt^ : i^^l M-]<^lt(.v of apt'tc'tiUo^}} 
ttri thf- li:iSl< tf( qiulllir^illMntt tiltniv : '4) n ^VlirU^il^ of Wnrk {TOC- 
4^xrs til xxlitrli nt-rir<'iiltri> i-i ^ - rrc^tv*- irnln'nR :iml p^ti(^^i^■ll^^* 
0U t\u- ^flfi i^) «rj;iiTit7iHi trixIrUrllon OM^ii<^rl li> prfivtclr thr 
•H-i^'iiUti. utiJj kiumtiiL^i jii ii-<Jiiil4ii iiutjiHl:^ ri'Lilv^il f^^ lru<1<' 
(:i iiihitriiiiiii u( 111 hotir^ pf^r yvnr U Tinrninlly o^n^ldrircl iiei^if^ 
*'aryJ : (^:i n jirit^iri-^^nvty luT^^uMn*; urtiiNliilc of xx:l^(^s: (7t 
^.r^.^HT f^it* T^i^^**l^ **( nit tUt Jim (r.iintttj: vtUh dd(M]iiaU> f|li Ji'kH 
i<i iniUi «it»pr<-nlli'^^ * 'Si prrl'HlIc i-rn|ii:ilton of Hir iiptir^iilU'^ii 
pn.^n-xx. UiiU 111 iith |ii-rf<^u»-iii^'^' r^^lai^d th^trurllun. atut 

tit*^ ui'MUUH * *t( jipttn-iri.^(4- niitriK. itft r^i>^:4Ui«n fnr 

Siin^-itxfiil <v^ntti]t>ltcm : ilHiI UOi iiiiruJIsi-rhiitTinUiiH In tiU |iliitf<M$ 
'if .iPKHiUfi-^liIri i nipl4-}iiii-rH :iii<l inihitri^ 

''TIk- Ti-rli-Ril Ul^tmo} ^ihnlnl^lMtlcm anil 4-<ii)t»^raUii^ SUiW 
tln^irliix-nl^ 'if lruii<<|iiirlntt<iii imi> nH|iitr4- Mililcr^ In t^iM'^'tf^ 
I iiv iiiiiilhi r <>l iTtii*"'*^ • -iJ'it JiiHhiMU ktf tr.iliiliK 111^ 3 piNtp^i^t 111 
Li^ ttu Uli-lr iiriijf^tx Till- iiMtzrani^ ar*^ l|f■^lt;ll4ul |ir|innrt|} ti> 
|i-nHi iv0T^rT*t U<tW l<i it|>rrnl^ mni|<1t4Mmi ronil bill] rU lit; nin- 
Hjtni'ry. .^[iil llicy ofl^ii ttirvr in fnHlltnl^^ Hit" nnt-Kiylnc'iil of 
nilix^rllksoii iilRliivay work. 
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sr. VNAIITY AND 

co:^5tRuaioN labor markets 

Seasonal fiuctuaticns in emploj^mcnt and nncni- 
ploymcnt urecndcmicto tlic constrnction industry. 
As two obscmrs lutvc put it ; 

From Its 1ov'iH»1ii tilt i^Vhrimry to l]si>eak In Aii{;n:;r, con- 
tract constmctlon— the imijor nml most cliant;c:ih1c ]>.in or 
the constmctlon Indii^ttry — a<hU Gnoiif;1i u-orhors to s^infT 
the cntin} nioitor vehicle mamiracturiii^ liuhi:;]ry. Six 
months laicr ciuptoynieni have <1ruiti}ca hj a^iroxL 
tjiatcly the same niimbcr.** 

The magnitude of tliesc seasonal swings has 
niaincd ;ibout the snmc sine© World War II, hut 
pr&^var cinployinciit levels over a l*2*nionth periojt 
irom appnjf'iably more volatile^ as shown bolow: 

rtnphvtntnt, FtbtvatV qiuS AuH^uitf ttUtftd ytctt 



i92f> 7a 0 '124.5 

1035 Cai 121.9 

1940 ; 71. 9 IOC. 0 

1945 84.7 10&.& 

1950.. : J 13 > 

1955.. .J i>Z.7 1U.2 

1900 87.3 111.8 

1965 ■ 84.5 111.3 

1970 : 9a 2 lOS. I 

1974 92.9^ I07.fi 



Sovn^: BLS Bulletin 1612 il72^eS> and At<mtiiVf Ijitn>r Iltf^*^ iVjftihU), 

These gross figni-es, IiOM"evci\ niusk a number of 
variations in seasonality within the indnstiy. 
Perhaps most obviously, th^ ficvoral i"e;?ions of the 
country experience difTering degrees of 5ea.soiiality 
bceaiiso of cliniatie cciidilions. In iidditioii^ Uiei-e 
uTo greater or lesser degrees of instability among 
tlie various hidusliial divisions: heavy und high- 
way contmetoi's are the most seasonal, speeial 
trade eontractoi-s (he least seasonal, iind g(^neral 
building eontraetors ui between. Occiipationully, 
the **basie" tradi'S and ^eiiaiii outdoor specialty 
trades (sueh as roofers) are mueh i^oi-e sn5Gej)ti' 
ble to seiisonal layotTi^ tliau s^nch ^Tmisliing^' trader 
as eteetrieians, pliunbois, flooring' iiistatler^, and 
air-eonditioning inechaniciff wha^e work ean pi'o- 
ceed during tlie ^\i]]ti'r inonttus after the l^isic 
stnietum has been dosed in and teiiijx^ninly 
'heated. 

The major eause of lon^titK^tion ±ea.soualil> i-. 
of coniv^^^e^tlie weatlier. Althongii teohuologiral ini- 



'Itobert J. MJcr« and Bel Sif«rdtoff« "Sea««n«Iltj aod Coa- 
stractlonK*' ^onthlv I^hof Rtt>itui, September 10G7, k 1. 



piweinents" have lowered the technicat barriers 
to winter building, there arc nevertheless added 
eosts involved'in adapting to a cold and inelement 
elunatc. 

Weather is not, however, the oi^y- eontributing 
faetor, since tlie usual seasonarfTuctnations in em- 
ployment (albeit less severe) may be ob^rved in 
many warni-weuther States. In some areas, build- 
ing ^odes prohibit or discourage winter coiistnic-^ 
lion. Rental seasons and other social pus toms (evg.| 
fainiHes often prefer to move their residence in the 
summer "so as to mintinize disruption for schoot- 
ageehildiicn) may reinforce the seasonal patteni— 
but these factors are probably not ^jitiK^ashiflneii- 
tittl as they onee were, Fiimllyi providong found 
in some htbor agreements discourage olT-season 
work.*' 

The strain placed upon unions and eontraetors 
by these sea>:^'>nal changes is readily apparent An 
adequate summer work force means heavy unem- 
ployment in the winter; a work force geared to 
minimal winter needs means widespread labor 
shortages in the snnimen A^iddlc course, the one 
usually followed, means no more than somewhat 
smafter doses of both problems. Seasonality also 
a '^entuatcs recruitment difHcultics because of the 
nueci^ttiu dnmtioii of the work, and it affects ap- 
preuticuhip programs by jeopardizing - year- 
round work opj>ortunitic5 for apprenti^. 

Measures to mitigate the adverse effects of sea- 
fwiiality ai-e available to botli decisionmakci'S 
within ihc industry and govcnimentplannci'S. Em- 
plo^ci's^ for example, Jiavc such options as I'ocrnit- 
iu^< tcm]>t>i-aiy 'workers, providing overtime in 
good Weather, or deferring certain auxiliary tasks 
(e.g., i-epiiiring and ma'mtaiuing plant and equip- 
liieut) during tlis busy season. In the winter, they 
uiay take on job& with little or no profit or assign 
their skilled workers to relatively 

mcinal tasks in 

order keep them employed. 

There are a number of devices available to pub- 
lic policyniakers *o eount'Cract the effects of sea- 
sonality.'** For example, several Western European 
countries Imvr experimented with indirect subsi- 

anj omptojM b^glnnlDj? Ihe ^<^^}tt and mnny iX\<^t^ lirovMe for 
"Rhow^np"' p,iy In the ov^nt Utal work Is cancded or oiirunod 
h^^itutio f>r InclomcDt ^nr«<it!ior. FuHberniore. ^vi*ekentl irork '0 
mak(? \x\y for Ivfit diiyn asualb r^n^lrra premium \^7. The not 
off^l <»f tlwso provisions Is lo dU^oiirn];o n oontroctor from 
ho^tnalns n Job ihnt If? Ulcelr lo be latorrurtod bjr the weatbor. 

^V\tt n Miinrn.irJ' of Uie*(* |»ollrlos. »^ Jnn WlUrook. JMuHnS 
!^tfx^<tna\ ln€mt*hymtnt \n ih< CCrt^^fucJ^fln !ndtxt\rp (ParU. 
iiri^aaisftlivQ lor E'^um^mlo CuoP<'rnUon Jiftd Pevflo|>m^nU 1067). 
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dies in the form of low-interest loans or gmnts de- 
signed to eover the addal costs of w Mcr bnilding 
to contractors who scliednle work tln-ong^iont the 
year. Another approach foirly widcspi^jarl in 
Europe is for the public eontracting agenei^ to 
requite that a certain percentage of the work be 
done in off-season. Xi\ some eases, national govern 
ments have also pimidc.l iiuhK<»tneiils to luunit i 
palities to plan as much winter work as possible. 
And Canada has had a national program of sub- 
sidies to home buyers who agreed to have a major 
portion of their houses built between November 15 
and April 15. 

Within the TJnited Sj^tc?, Congress commis- 
sioned a study of the problem of seasonality in 
1568 after publication of a joint report by the See* 
retaries of Labor and Commerce that noted "ft 
clear need for tli6 establishmeut of a new policy 
whieh calls upon all Federal agereies to take what- 
ever steps they ean to diminish scasonafity, in cou- 
neetion with Uieir own eontraeting procedures, 
and' those they finaneo in whole or in part for State 
and local governments.'* At about the fiiimc time, 
President Johnson issued a directive to eontraet- 
ing agencies to ^^encoui^agc completion date^ and 
penalty clauses that facilitate the stn^teh-out of 
work into the off*season.'* 

One local group, the Cliicago Construction Co- 
ordinating Committee (CCCC), has been attempt- 
'■ing since 1872 to reduce seasonality, improve pro- 
ductlvit}-, and belter utilize construction industry 
l^ouKcs ui a niucH-ouiit} mmi in Illinois" by; 

— Encouraging coordination among Federal, 
State, and local govcnimenC ebnstruction 
proeui'emeut agencies in planning, contract 
awaits, project startups, and work sched- 
ules iu order to extend tht* wovk->vi*n 
dueo seasonal and intcriuittent employment. 
aiKl eliminate laljor sliortag('.<. 

— I'yhig job training more closely to in<lu»try 
I'cqniretncrit^. 

— Ent*o:uaging refonn oi indiKsti^ prmtivi^b 
thftt tend to nufct' publii tou^tnictiou coijt&i 

'Hm eoinmittces nirniheirhrp inrhules n'pix*' 
S(*iitrttivChof labor and niaiiagenicnt in (he Clrini^jo 
area, ah wclhih ptihlk oflirials fnmi Ki^dt*!-;;!, St:ite. 

"Biircaa of Nallonal Affalrfli Daittf l*nltor RepMt Oct. 8. U^i^R 
"Bwreaw of Narional ArTnlrf!. I}<iifif Labor Kcport, Not. 20, 

\0CS Scciilso U70 ^lanpotctr lUpcrf, pp. 12 I3> 
*<Tli** loWnUi^ nr<* Cook> MrllHjr^. l^ik*-, l\aii(^. Ink l*nfir, 

Wni, K^Ddiill, Gruodji and Koalciikv^. 
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and local government coustniction prociti'einent 
ageuriesi S|K)USored b^ the DcptiHnicnts of Lahor 
and Comuicrce, the CCCC operates prima rilv as a 
forum anthori/.cd to nevicvi and make ix?romincu- 
datioiis eoncennng atn industry practice affecting 
ooustruetion prod net iviULiitl^J.h& exception of 
roller Jive Iwirgainiug acti\iticsand labor-manage- 
ment dihpultos arisiug after projects lia\e begun. 

LABOR MARKET INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

The Seasonal and cyclical instability of con- 
.<^traetiou employment, together with the balloui- 
ixcd chameter of the industry's labor market, sug- 
gests the i)oteutial utility of a niurketwide 
iiifonuation svs(cni designed to assist- iu labor 
force recnntincnt and d(?ployuieut. The Depart- 
ment of Ijabor has spoiisored a iiumbor of feasi- 
bility *>tudies of a computer-based lijibor Market 
lufonnatioii Sj-stem (LMIS) for the coustniction 
industry. One of these exaaiiued five pof^ible uses 
forsueh a system: 

-To maintain Mp-tti date information about 
the individual workei's asiiwiatcd \?ithtlie 
UIIS. 

— ^To keep track of the iweuue of various 
luuUtti and wclf;uv, trust funds to which 
coustnietion workci^ contribute. 

To maintain out -of work listsaiiui*d at pro- 
viding faster, more aceni-ate^ mateliiug of 
workei^saiul jobs. 

To estimate hibor i^cjuiivn.i nt.n in a .•>pci-ific 
t nide from ^ to 0 months ahead. 

— To assist participating local unions in Itt*ei>- 
ing their recowl.*; and their iuember.*i' 
"hooks'' accurate and up to date,*^ 

lOaeh of tlie five elenientB of the system is con- 
ceptually ,self-contjiim*tl and couUl he activated 
hrpaiute!\. Imlividuall^ or logcthei-. they woM 
be ihbigncd both to f(iriuali/.i^ and fai^litate 
i-crotdkcephig and to help the indnstry ndjust 
efticient ly t o t-hnngos in i he labor f luirket. 

The t*i*ononiir ft-asibilit^ of ^ncha sjstcm ch^arly 
de|)ends on the size oT the lahoi- market to be 



i-'KdwarU .\l^rk(^wU2, p. Qulnn MUlft, nod John T. Dunlop, 
A Fcasibilttp Studs/ a C^mpuitr^hattd HanV<HCtr Ir;/«rma- 
ticn RVitcm hr Iho C(^fiilWfCll«rt induttr^ IWn^blnfiton : U.S- 
DeParlmcnt of LftDor, 1073). 
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covered and the tijiniiej;i| I'osoiii'ces of the ;i.^so 
elation oiid/or lid>or or^iunzatiojis in (lie itreti. 
Furtheniioru, jis tlie feiisibilit} stiid^ iOiieluder=. 
more reseujvli is needed to rufiue ;ind de\cdo|j n ^ 
complete comjmter ptickai^e Unit i-oiiKI Ik- a<lo|>(ed 
by local |>;U'ties, ^iltliougli iisei^s conld lulopt f)io$e 
sysl<?ms jilready availnble. 



Another s>tudj, i-ondiiuted in ICtin^tis City, was 
<li-^i^nrd to i-Minnne |>obbiblu tie-his between con- 
Awu tidii labui m|iii»vnieritb ;iiul iUv eiii|>loyJiiuJit 
Mni^i- jolj ImjiK/' Diitit on enijilo^-jiiunt jiroj^^c- 
tiun> 111 \un^tnii tiun, li> Stiitt'und area, for some 
1)^4 upatluiif^ in thi^ indibtJ^ , ;ijx* ;ibo 2>rci>ar<*d 
aniiihin^ by ^talc* ejnjdoynicnt security ug^ncies. 



Equal Emptoyment Opportunity in Construction 



Probably no aspect of the construction industry 
has generated as nnidi public debate as that of 
employment oppoi-tiuiities for blaclrS} other minor 
ities, and women. Tho pronmlgation .of Federal 
antidiscninination |>ohcics during Uie past 12 
years has intensified and complemented the assault 
by civil rights gi^ups on restrictive employment 
practices in constnjetioiu es|)ecially thoso im^^ 
ceivcd as beiug instigated or nbctted by the nnions. 

Tliore is little question that ininority workers 
are iiiideri^presciited ainon/^r skilled uon^triietion 
workers generallyj and in ceiiain erafts in par- 
ticular. Jfoflt difuntei-ested observerSj moreover, 
agree that racial di.seriniiiiiition is an inipo.-taiit 
eleineut in ttji:^ uii<lerrc|>resciitiition ^ certainly, 
theix! are numerous; wll-dmnimeuted eases of oh* 
viously fpialified minorities being denied access to 
constnietion job.'?.*^ At the .same time, however, 
other factoj-s apjKSfii- to have contributed to tlie 
i-elati^^ly low levels of minority eni|>loyiiientf in* 
elndiiig certiiin featui'es of the coiistrnution hibor 
market and the educational disiidviuitages lon^ 
suJFered by minority grou|>i; iu this country. Poli- 
cies aimed at extending ecjnul employment op)>or- 
tunity in consinieUon must— and do— addivss both 
the problem of oiitri^rtit di^i^rimiiuition and Unit of 
labor marl^etdi^^dvai t*if^- 

'llie pmhluius of farilit:rtiu^ Hie entry of woiiK'ii 
into the eonstrui^tior. trai^e^ ;ttv ('mn|>ouiidi'd by 
se.\ ritei'eotypiti^ of juh^. ^fmiy employ<'i's ;ind 
nnions have ar^snmed ilnil ron^rnrtlmt jobs ;ii<- 
un^uitable for nil woturu and or lUni no wiujteu 
want^ieh jobs in iiiiy *»vMit. Hnwrv**i\ lln- ItuM'an 
of' Apjj^i'emiet'ship and 'rraintn^ iv<|iiiiv> all 
tiiides, inelndin^ tlm>(* in niu>triiHion, lo i^Mnh 

*^\}i%rvKin. Vt\ n.ijnifr {\HMitntttittt ,t/>»fi*/ trtntt^/t 

^tf^itm Kttn^ffA t'tlfi ^ l/.s" I tKiit-^^i^ iit*. \t-f Mui^* lU- 
^«flr<■ll l»'slliut(% \ \iin^t l'J7':* 
^ Sec- Millet oj). dl M»J»- 



listi u<]ual ojjportunity btmidards for the recrnit- 
iiicnt. i^electioii, and einplu^inent of uppmitices 
wlttmnt lUscnrnination on the ba^^is of race, sex, 
color, i^ligion, or nntional origin. 



RECENT TRENDS 

IN MINORITY EMPLOYMENT 

Minonty re|>resentaUoii in the eoiistrnetion 
work force, esi>eeially ainoiig Hio moix* higldy 
skilled workej'S, has grown iiiode.*?tly bnt steadily 
ovtM" the past fpiarter century. Acconliiig to the 
197*1 tVnsus of Population. 7-0 i)eivent of the era ft 
workei^s, 10,1 percent of tlie operatives, and 24M 
]jeiveiit of (lie hi'boi'ei's in eonstructioii were blaek, 
wiHi bliiek^ eoiistitutiii^ d.O percent of tlie-totnl 
const ruetion industry work foi^ecj jis eou**"aivd 
with 11 percent of the C'.vilian labor fore For 
1970 us a whole, nocordin;: to a speeint snryey eon- 
<lneted in M\u*ch 1971, 10.2 percent of the workei-s 
with ilit'ir longest job in tlic^ industry w^ere black.** 
The relative number of black construction cntft 
workei^ wn^ a]>|>i^ial>ly luglier in 1070 than in 
VJhiK with mujor ;;ains re^^istt»re<l by brieklu^'eri?, 
miHHit lll^J^^Olls. nnd painters and mojie modast 
;^aiii!= by earixmfcr^, ijlectriciaus, and i>lniniK*i*i!."'' 

Aklion^lL on the whole, bkck re|>resentatioii in 
ron>t motion appro.xinmti'Athe ^ronpVx4nireof the 
[>opulntion. there are <:on.s|>ienou>; inibalaiuv.s tlnit 
jiiv mar^ked by tliiHndiLStrvvh-idi^ totiilr=. Firr=t,maiiy 
blark eoii>triirtioii worker.^, especijilly hi "the 
Soinb, mx»<"njl>loyed by blark contractors and pjiss 



1*1 



- stt*- ft't f -tttuni-. t ilth- I : 

MtIK i-n . I- 1 ITk niMl .X«»rMirnh -itM I'lMi-r. cr|( HI.. 
t :m lu* ^tt ttu-v s**iiTi-- (iitf'-ri^ih ti< l>. iHi Imlv 
« >.rtsrr.i.L'-.rt *TiU n..rk-r^ irt ,i.l ifFf|"i*.trli-^ Tin- lU7*t n-ii^u^ 
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their working lives in a sitnation of de facto seg- 
Iregation. Second, lilacks arc less likely tlian wUite;^ 
to bo in the highly skilled ocenpatimis (scc^tahlc 
9), Even within the eraft wwkcr's gronp, more- 
over, blaeks arc (and historieally liave hecn) rela- 
tively mote numerous in the trowel trades (hriek- 
layer, cement mason^ and plasterer) tlian in tlie 
elcetromeehanical trades (elcetrieian, plniiihcr, 
and sheet metalworker).*'' Third, the industry 
figures include both union and nonunion worker-; 
and therefore do not reflect equal op])6rtiniity 
harriers traceable to union or noniniion behavior. 
For example, the special BLS snrvey eited earlier 
reported that blaefcs constituted 8.7 perecUt of 
unioiii2ed workers in construction in 1970 com- 
pared with 1L2 percent of the hidnstry's unorga- 
nized workers** These contrasts by trade and by 
imion stains have been corroborated by data from 
the Equal Employment Opportnnity Conunis-^ 
sioh.** ^ c 

It is'^clcar nonetheless that union confi-ol over 
labor markets does not provide a complete ex- 
planation of the relatively low levels of n^inorify 
employment in tlic skilled occupations. There is 
little evidenc'^p for e.vaniple, that ininorifics have 
fafl&d better in inthistrics where hiring is predomi- 
nantly a ninnafrcrial function. 

A number of the barriez's that hinder minority 
aeccss to skilled jobs in the eonstrnction industry 
appear unrelated to the Sipeeifie ^polieies of the 
bnildinf: trades nnions and eorres])aiid more 
elosely to the obstacles to employment faced by 
many minority fjroup nieinbei^". Tlysy mclndc in* 
adequate cducatiuiial invparatiuMj the ubjcnu, 
especially iuthi'ncwu uiKl>anh ul tiadt>, of 
nections>*Mn the funii of family nicn»k-rs> and 
friends ip ititcn-st >uung bbick:^ Ui vunstnictiun 
work; tm often inadctpifitc piiblii: traus{^ortiittou 
to eonstrnction sites^ and (llscrlniiimtitm b^ <?ni 
ploycrs in both the uniun and nuunnion so^toi^. 

If the record in construttlun i^ t»nlv itnc p:irt of 
a patfeni of minority nnderi'epn">cutjtfioii in ccr 



^For a f1lj<cu«Jtioii of thQ htfiLorlinl f.uroM UltlnJ Ifilii; Ink 
l^lan^. ^w? n^Tbert IE. Noflh^1^|^ (trff^niznt i^h^r ntiA ihr 
}f^ro l>Vw Vork . Krau^ llf\iT\ui. < . t.'tTlr. Cli^ 1 ftrid 11. 

"Sec Iferhfrl HAininf'rmaik. "MltJorlU";' In r^ihtttrijMton 
f«rra1 Unlohs,'' Lnhar /tcrirtr. Mtt>' tOTZ. IT '1^, AiiA 

n^f^rtM^l In the M'i> lOrj JH«tii of tKr lU^u^t. ''-^ 
atu4ll{^ found Ijtack tinl«tn n]fniricr^l]l]> hr l.'iTi u> |ii^r»-tii 
In all likntM tratlM aad I T porrcnt in ilw mt¥iift]kk;kl tr^td^K 
pcrc^ntai^ojt w^re hlf;h4^r l^ all i^^p^ iliaik t\x<y~f f.riiNl In 
10€p. bill the Intr^'dht 4tM^iiiji: thi iijr^h^inji.tL Ira.li^ n.i^ uAt^iutM 
"Tht ji*Tv^ntaf:e uf nu^iank Aim^tIl^iu*^ ^%,\} lu iUil. Ihi >ame 
A$ Jn 1DG£>. 



Tabi-f* 9. Empi^yed Mai,e Bi,yE-CoLLAn Wage 

AM) SaI.AHV WoUKElts In CONSTWCTION ANP 

OinER rNoVbTRiKsip Occupation and Race, 
1970 ^ 
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hiju uLxupiitiuiiul fi;i^n]j^, \«hy has tliis industry 
heiu the focits of so much attention froni eivil 
ii;:hl.^ ui;;jiiiizafionsV Two observers offered scv- 
u:d phuibjbh- i-N)danator,v faetors a decade ago 
that Atill ji|i[K*ei materiat. Among them are the 
^owtli of iuiibtnatioii employment relative to 
otlk4-i-.iii;\iiiuI UL^ 4i[Mtloim; tiiesuhstantial number 
uf jiHuuilt} ^ruii[^ tneiiibers already working as 
^ijjk^tiiution lnbtJ]vi>^ ruther ttian in the crafts^ 
who were well !MVui"e of the high rewards and rel- 
atively low educational requirements of joumey- 
njiiu ."Status; the hi^h visibility of construelioti 
pi-ojt-rts lo4-itted in tirhaii amis with siy.ahie rni- 
noriiy popnhilion^; and the ^ubstauitial ])ropor- 
tiuii of <ons>tnktiuji wurk snpporled by pnbli<i 
funds.*^ 

^GtvT^Q Strftuss i^ldnoj^ Jnfi^rm.in. "Public r«ll«r and 
IllMclmnrikLlun in Aiirrenllceshlt^." Ua$tinQA /.au? J^urndlf Fvb 
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MINORITIES, WOMEN, 
AND APPRENTICESHIP'* 

Because gmclimtcs of appronticcsliip projjraiiis 
arc best <Kjnippc<l to compete for tlie most a|tnie- 
tivo job oppomiiiitits in constnictioi^ no ovemll 
straieg)* to ^ihaucc niiiioriiy eiuiiloyiucnl in tlie 
industry can be fuUy effective without i>rouioting 
tlic adinisslou of niinorlty tiaiuees to cstab- 
lislicd apprcuticcsliil> i>i"Ograuisi. It is thci'cfoii; u 
most bciicful sign tliat in recent yeai^b Uiinorities 
have culered con^tnK^iuu npinvnli*.c5lnl>s in in- 
creasing nnuiUn^fii — At » nu c<>!ibi<lcnibl\ fa:>ter, 
ni fact^ than tbe growth of iiiiiioi it\ euil>Ki} ineiit 
hi the iudnstry. 

With almost half of all re^ristercd appreutiees, 
coustrnetion had a grcaln pmpurtion of bhuk 
apl>i'entice.s ilmnothei indii.stiics in 1974. ab^hown 
below. 



yiPrf/nfJC^/ In //oiM/itf^ 41/ o/Jtiirf JO* i^^.b'i \ik^9\s^ ^r^^f^U * 



laduttiif T<dtt 

Conslniction-.,, 132.20i 

Manufacturing ..a** oG*33-1 

Ttnnsportatlon 'M\d utilities. , 7, 501 
'All indtisirlcs, cxcci>l con* 

strucliou 13-1.055 
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Perhai>s moi-e si*^iu!iii\iitl_\, hla^-k^ Imw mtuK- 
apprccinble gnim in tha^e truilr^ where their 
ropi^iitaiion lou^ In-vn in.\ikedl\ low. bUilt 
as elect riciau-st pipefittrr.s. iwul ^la^^i .'-k-hIwui la-i 
While uiiuority enrollnicut.-^ hi ihv:ji' luuU-*^ ron* 
tinne to hi^ behind lhi>.M* hi othei ^^lafU iUuI :iie 
still lower than thi: miuoi itiv.s'.^hau-of ihe pupula- 
tion* the nun>I>ei>v lunt- i>ho\\ u <i .^(-ad\ iln:lva^c iu 
recent yeans,** 

These tiends Ht^pear to ha\i> tv.snllrd from a 
combination />f piv£>bint ^i>tj np]H-vtitKV:»liipfiJtuih- 
isti'ntoi^to eiiouuni^e niinoi it\ a]>iiljr:iiiun.s uIkI io 
facihtatt. then iulnij.'^ii^u. buajii;; the niiu*i:iOi''.s. 
the anthoi-s of u ii:iUi*breakin^ i>tiu1y of iippivu- 
tiecship took pnins to Mnpha$i}ce the nece'fssity for 
preparing ininoi-ity youth fortMtry into tniiinn<r 
pi-o^^ins in con-^trnl-t]ou as well lis other ilnhL-^ 
tries. * 
AlthoiiKn WQ nrc ttcr^iUKUO. iir'ri-t>\ir, Ui^it ruUI tliMrnu- 



•iPor ft *cd<>w of rtreni DcParitncal *-f acuatl(>s 

^.^^ A|ip, tabl^ 1* i:i aiul t* if. .\i^i>. It-r ^>ii rn^i if.iut 

which Sbow A lovrcr tnloorltj prftrtrAUvn vf aj*J>rcalUC:>hiif |*rv- 
gr&mSf vtf nammcman, op. cIt. 



vlnccfi tliat Ms T«lfltlvc Importance bn^ decUuM In TOcent 
yciirs and Uiat measures to n;Crult| train* and counsel 
qualified ap})I]cnnts curr«ntl7 are much more Important 
Our assumption Is Imsed on the Wllef that have i^h 
ready- ndopled an In^Poslng array of antidlscrlmtnttloit 
l>oiie]A^s which luivo done much to Increase the demand Tor 
Xcero workers by changing ihe thinking of apprenticeship 
sponsors nbout Uie necf^^lty of admitting quattHed Negro 
.voutipii^r:! but liave done relatively Httic on the supply 
si:!c to get Negroes Into apprei tccship programs.** 

Siiieo that study was completed) civil rights 
oi^ganizations and building trades councils in 
many localities have established programs to aug- ^' 
nii^nt the iininber of minorities in construction 
apprentiecsliips. Some of tlicsc efforts have beeu 
funded by the Department of I-rfibor under its 
Appi-entieoshi^ Outreach Program (AOP). Their 
nbjective is to iind qualified minority yout*i and 
offer them snflicient preparation and counseling 
to enable thein to compete effectively for ap- 
l>i-eu(iecslni) opeinngs. Tlic prototype for these 
I>rograiiis was established by tho Workers Defense 
League in New York City, and its success there 
le<l to similar efforts hi other areas and to Gov* 
erinncut intci^est in snpporti.^g them.*'' 

The Departnienl of Laboi^ obligated $12.4 mil- 
lion to oi)ei ute the A]>]>rcnticesliip Oiitreftch Pro- 
gj'nin during: fiscal 1975 imd has budgeted ftp- 
pi-oxiinatcly §13.C million for fiscal 197t}. The 
.\0P now opeiiites in about 100 cities across the 
Nation in projects sponsored by the AFIj-CXO 
Iliiinan Resources Dcvclopincnt Insthiitc (22 
lorul projects), the National Urban League {3i 
^u^jects)) the Recruitment twd Training Pro* 
gram, Inc. (27 projects), and other locally based 
,oigani7.ations (20 projects). By tlie end of fisscal 
^ lii7C. it is estimated that the progi-ani will have 
placed approximately 50*000 iridividuals ui well- 
paid <^illed ti'ades positions since it began in 19C7. 

Mof^t evaluations of XOV hftve been favorable 
(a*^ nirasTin-d <v such imi^cators as dropout rates, 
)>n<tt mining oniphj^inent, .nul eaniings growth of 



Itay Mnraiiill niul Vrnion M. IlrtEEft, Jr.* Thi Und 
tjftfrCnririAh>P i IhlUhkofp. Mil. i Jobritt llopklns Vrm, 1DG7I, 
I' 

^I'or nn wly lilxtory ol lh<> DofCDw l.^apie luc- 

cram^ rrt iCil^arvi C. TlnkiH. "Tlic ^Worlcrre Defcnvc l^raKtlc*'* In 
lU-tcr ]K t>4^rliij:(-r. ^r|.. t*rO0r<ttt\t To iJmPlojf ihr Uh^ttt}(xn*u3r*t 
<VAt^h'\\t\m\ CIIITri. NJ. : I'rcml^f IlnU* IIICOI. |>|>^ IGSt^mOi 

*^.Siv StcplLpn A. S<^bnHikr. ".^ff^r^nllc^^hiP Ouiroach I'ro- 
Kram." fn Th^rl^ It- l>rr> and olhcrs^ Tht Impact of Ooitrn 
mfiii Jfottp^wcr Pro-Jr^tm* < rhUftilHiitdn ^ VnUfrfiMT of rcnitsjh 
vaiila. tHifiJtttrlal Ri-sfjr^b rmi. M^JTtt. th. 10. ntil Ihe MuUIm 
.1Im4s.-v474 thtrthi. A UU^ruiinJ; ^Itiv ina) Ih* found In lUrtx^H 
mil. Lfihftr Conlrot ol Job Tro>ntnO. A Crttttai An^tVfU of 
ipP*rr\ttccithiP Ourrrath Pnt^r^tnit and the IIotnrtQitn PtanA 
%v;»f\i^ti^\ou . ITo^Aril l^QUCreUj. !oitU\tilc for VrhAU AffttUs 
and Itc««arcb* 1D7-II. 
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AOP trainees i-clalive to control groups), jil- 
tlioiigli tlierc lias jet lo bo a comprelicnaivc^ na- 
tionwide assessment of iti> impact. Clearly, bow- 
ever, apprentice&>liipgaina luivi^ ivaiilti-il fiuni bqtji 
a lowering of tlisi:riniinatorv barriers in tlTe ad 
ministration of apprcntieejiip prograius and, ef- 
forts t<i locate and npgraOe poteiittid minority ap 
plicants so a^ to equip tbom for training in tlie 
first instance. Furtlier gains are likely to beeoine 
apparent ^\itli recoverj* from tlie 197^7*> 
reeession. 

J Tn addition to AOP^ tho Jonmeyinan Ontreatli 

^ Progmin (JOTP) provides pljiceineiit and train- 
services to inilividnals (priniariW iiihiority 
group members) wbo wisb to enter tlio organixed 
building ai|d eonstru'^tiou trades bat who arc nu- 

' able to qualify' for rtppV(^itieesliip programs be- 
cause of tlieir age. As a substitute for appreiitiee- 
sbipj sucli individuals may undertake .1 program 
of on*tlie-job fniiiiing and related instruction 
ver\'-siiilibii- to that offered to inde7itnretl apprcu-^ 
tiees. Tlio programs ai-efsponsoivd by various 
labov-amn.ngenient groups, siieh as the ^Tational 
Iron Workoi-^; and F.niployei^ 'rruiniiig Pix)p'aiu. 

During the periot] of training, partieipant? are 
]>:iid ut tlu^ lew) of l>aginiiing ai>pt^iitiees or iit a 
siilary oommensumte \y\t\i i>aft exi>erienee. Those 
wlio eoiufilete the' program iveeive journeyman 
fvtatns^iid full union meinlierslii]). In ^ fe^veases^ 
exveptioii«lly qualified workers Imve been i)Iaeed 
immediately a.s journeymen by JOTP. 

^ The Department obligaterl million during 
fifical 1075 and has budgeted over ?2.7 million of 
Comprchensiv;(>^ KuiploymenI mul Training \H 
(CKT.V) title in fnii<is for conliunatioii of Ihi^ 
elfort during fiseal Va7^k ft is exjiocled lliaf 

^ nearly l.ino pei^ous will 1m^ phnvd llinmgli JOTP 
dm ingfocjil iI)T(>. 

Although ufih^' im^t iiniHi .VOP cinplia^ifv has 
been ou asi^isting minority gniuj) members to over- 
coiiie biirriei^ to euii)loyinc<iit in skille<l tradeSs r< - 
eent ^Siforl^ liDVe been directed to^\Sird making 
more ut>])mitirpslii]> o]>i>oi1niiitics available to 
Woi'ieu, The Dt^inTr V\VCA\ Better. Jobs for 
Women ]n njeel^ for e\ant]>le. lia^v placed women iu 
suHi oi-ciipaMon? as o])entling engineer, forklift 
oi>eralor, iiieateutter. mechatyc, ?eenrity gimrd, 
Hiacbiiiist. wehler. and many of the eonstnictioii 
tradef?, A similar pro;rram. Advocates for Womrn, 
oi>enitiiig LU Sau Praneiseo. The largest^,* ffort 
uf thiR kind, however, is beiiisr Ci>iidncted j<^utljt 
by the Rreruitment aiul Training Program* thu 



.Mexican Ainei ic.aii Opijuituiiitir^ Foitiiihition, 
and the Xiitiunal Uibaii U^agne. In lOVl, these 
thive uigain/.iitii>iUic=>lab)iULt*d a.s tlk ii iiiutua} oh- 
j^di\t- tlu' phuiiig of^wumcn , in cmi^t ruction 
tniilch thruugh a ^^ucijl ;i]^]^i<:nticubliip outre^ich . 
program in =>i.\ ^itlca. In lUys tlit* Urban Ijeugue 
:uKKh1 7i\ :tdditiuhal <l{w>. ^S^vmnt^ tllMii. Uicsc 
tlnx'e contiuijtou Inuw d<;vt'tup^vl jOO ojninings for 
\\t>nicu iiu^ui h uuhtia^liUoUal uiAUpiitiun^ bo'd- 
ei iiiakt^rs. iivnwoikci's. inachinistsy ahipbuildei^, 
biisdrivei-Ss and plant guards. 

AFFIRMATIVE ACTION PLANS 

. .Siui^e ainnx?nf iceshi]) pro^ndef a means of entry 
for only u fnietion of all bMihling trades workei^/ 
the i>ro<rrnius dc^crlbtul above eainiot by them- 
selves etfect n balnnee in the racial eompositiou 
of -the eonsh'uetion work furce. T'hey have, ac- 
ooiilliigly, Wen only one element of a inoi'e eoin- ' 
prelieuriive effort lo enliaii<"o.dii:eet minority access 
to roin.trnelion job.s. To siuiie de<rix?e, minorityN^ 
einpb>yiiient ha.s been aifvaiiuvd through individ- 
ual and ehibs action liltgtilioiy iiudej title VIT of ^ 
Oie mn Civil nights Act. .Vl least equally iiii)>ov- 
laiit, however, has Wen the in onmlgation of poli- 
CK'f^by file Pedenil Goverinuent under FA^eeiitive 
Onler {{-IICk unamended, aiitl by some States to 
induce cnipluyei*s witli publicly finaneed eontracts 
to pn>vide more jol)S for niiiiorily uiid women 
workri't^. Beeutise of the magnitude of publicly 
owned and '^U]>]>oite(l c')ll^trlIctiou, tliesi' poPu'ies 
have a ])o^(uitially l>ro:ul im^>aec. 

Tile eoriiei^toue of the Federal etl'o^j t is Execu- 
tive Onlei- 11:210. issued by Pivsident Johnson in 
niijler which iiiopt Ooveninicnt coiitniefoi^ 
wciv forlniltlen to practice discrinihiatt< a on thn 
b.aRi.s of race* ('Olor. eiwl. fex% or nationa] origin. 
The Older vested enfoivement iu the Oflice of Fed- 
criil Contract romplia:.ce (OFfX^). an -agency of 
,^lie^']3tj*partmeiir of I^abor. Snbsecpient ivgiilations 
is^inetj by theT>e]}:u tuieiit lo implement the Kxeeu* 
ti\ ' rnder mjuired conlracloi*^ lo develop -^'afliirni- 
alivc action ]>1ans'' nii<ler which they would strive 
to reach numerical iiitiiority ('mt^loyment goals 
ba>*ed in i>!*,t oji the racial *Kanposition of the pop- 
ubitlon tn the a]>plicable hibor nmi ket and 011 the 
availability of (-xpericiicetl or tniiuablc. ihiiiority 
cmff \^orkei-fiiiitlioarea. 

Still ahotht t ^tamhiid. aj^plied to MUiit- central- 
coiLst I uctitjn proj^ktis, nijiuivd that u^innin- 
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nity residents be iised on the work. Contnicloi>i 
with projects execeditig §500,000 in value weiv 
rcqiuiTO(l to attempt to meet specijic ^^oals estah 
hshed by the Department of Luhoi- for ^ix crafts 
in whieh minority ivpreseiitatioii was exception 
ally low. All ifidividiial connaetor t^iild insiirc 
eoinpliance by participating in a imiUicniplM\i r 
recrnitment and training pi-ogi^un e:itablUhcd by 
the uidiistry as ii whole. 

Philadelphia plan provoked much contro- 
versy, especially wlieii the^luirge was made that its 
mmierieal gails were actuully quotas in violation 
of the 10G4 Civil Rights Act. The i?biic wai> evcntu 
ally resolved by a decision of a Federal court in , 
1071, whicli npheM the plan.** SiMce then, area- 
wide aOinnative action I)lans have been designed 
for six other cities.*- Moveover, coiitviutov grouite 
and bnilding tmdcs councils in other localitic:) 
hare developed their own planb (often in cotipcru- 
tion with local civil rights organization^ and =nb- 
ject to approval by the OFCC). Some 63 of these 
"hometown" plany were in opi-i-atiun in Febniao 
1075.*^ 

Wliile most hontetown plans mtnlii- nondlsi i jiu- 
ination on the basiiJ of ^^-x, tliej ha\e not^ featured 
goals and timetablci? for the liiring of women. 
ITowevei-, the Seattle plan and the regulations 
issued by the Department of the fiito/ioi^ ioiuurn- ^ 
ing construction -of the .\laskn pipeline do ivquiiv 



goals and timetables for the hiring of both ininori- 
tiesand women. 

The peimhies for nunconiphance ivitli aiunltim- 
utivc action pkin i^n inchide biijach-of-con tract 
suits, cancellation of the contract, or a prohibitioli 
against bidding on subsequent contacts. A few 
contmctors have, in fact, been prohibited from bid- 
ding as a result of their inability to show a *'good 
faith effort'' to comply with their contractual af- 
tirmati^^e action obligation^, but no otlier sane- 
t ions have actually been imposed. 

Tlicre lias yet to be a eomprchensive evaluation 
in terms of the actual effect on minority employ- 
ment ani union membership of the various **im- 
posed** and "hometown'' plans operating through- 
out the Xation.*^* It seems possible, liowever, that 
any plan devised in the face of resibtanee by th<^ 
local construction industry iy likely to meet obsta- 
cles ill moving towuixl the objective of long-term 
, employment opportunities for minorities. The con- 
. tractors' obligations expire with the contract, and 
there is no con&iste nf assurance tliat minorities will 
obtain the union membei-ship that would enhance 
tlieir cogipetitiveness in the industry as a whole," 
Furthermcre, although contractors are required to 
strive to meet their affirmative action goals on all 
their work (not just that publicly c^ontracted) , as a 
practical matter it i^ very diflicnlt to enforce the 
standards on private work. 



Conclusion 



Because of tlie important role played by tlie 
,rj bnilding trados nniom in virtually all of the im-. 
^ portant labor market pi-actices of tlic indn^try, the 
outlook for the construction, labor fon.e rannot be 
fully assessed Vithout an evaluation of the pro- 
spective fortunes of the union and nonunion bee- 
toi% It seems hkely at thi^ time that an cx])anbJon 
of the nonunion s^^<:tor would e^ccit a major inihi* 
encc on futuri; dcvelojinn-iit^ in the iiidu^tr\ . What 
is not yet clear, however, is tlie extent to whicli 
growth of tlic iiuimruufi .Mitur wunld uffcitivrh 
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difiiiiiiijli thi; power <jf the unions to regulate laltor 
maiket mechanibias and institutions. 

Tlu: i^solution of many issues concerning tlie 
^un^trndlun hvbor force, however, will depend 
niori; hwiv il^ on tlic ijta-iigtli of the industry's eeo- 
noiiii*. lv^^o\cl_^ than npon stvuctuiul changei> in 
Uboi Illation^. 'Hiu question of innovations in the 

\ few InctlTliiuhl fljins, how^or^ Imt^ bc^n altidiod ttx somo 
li*ii(Ufi. Se^ UJohAFil U Uavtn nntl Lof^l^r Ruhlm Opening tht 

tort and IndtanitPoltJi /*/an» /pr ^tinorttj; EmpJowtni^nt iPhU- 
atU-ttiUitt • l^nlvoMty af I'ODiis^lTnnl.i. Inrlntttdnl Ifosf^nrolt I'tilt. 

nation in ihn ContttrncUon InduittTP. Operation Diff anti lU 
l^iS*\€^ (NW York, prflog^rr PubUshors, |073j. nlao Ibid., 
pp. .10*^-3ft&* 

^llo^rorofr Bomo ot (ho plntifi fo^tur^ niimorloaJ *:oftls for 
aoltlprom^ni of journo^mrtn fttnt*»a by mtnflrUy (:ro«p momborfl, 
which Tffould nicnn tmJon mrtnbertthip for these JodlTtdoaJs. 
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■^training' of apprentices becomes jieadomic when 
Uiei^ ni-c fewor juli openinfr^: iv<!in in;; s^-a^onat 
^ity is less of a priority wlii-n tlic paic season mi 
employment rate appi-oaclies *iO percent; forecast- 
ing of labor nKjnii-cments has scant sigiiifi^^ariSb^ 
wlien much pf the existing work foive is pbless; 
ami tlio qne^ for equal employment opi>orlnnity 
for minorities and women is nnulo moru flii1i(;nk 
if there ai-c few job opportnnities for imybody. 

Stimulation of constniction activity and em- 
ploymoht, especially through $omc kind of public 
works program, is often advocated, and programs 
have at times been' enacted. Kecent- programs of 
this sort were the Accelerated Pnblie Works pro- 
gram and the Public Works Impact program of 
tho locoes. An earlier example was the Public 
Wdrks Adminislratiou (PWA) program of the 

All of these programs resulted in the construc- 
tion of valuable additions to the capital stock of 
, the public sector^ but tht'i^ is nui^-h uneortainty u^ 
to their potency jis counlcicyL^lioiil JiioariUivs. Ap- 
piuient ly nuiivoidable delays in iuiplcnionting 
earlier programs meant that nVurh of the emplov- 
iruout; gbnerutod by these t^lTorts f/wno too luto to 
help those hurt by the i^t^ssionss. Similai' dolayjs 
may oconr in implonieuting tho lofontly onactod 
title X of tho Pnblie Works and Kt-ouomir IV 
ve^>pmcut Act. Among the pmblotn^s Muit n^od to 
be investigated further arc these : 

— Can the construction funded hy such pro- 
grams begui fast enough to take up tlicftlm^k 
in L-mpIoyiiicutiind in pniduction of needtsJ 
niaterial&j or doc^ thu time coustimed in 
planning, obtaining neee±hsary dn^^ 
(including assurances that ilnfxwtu^o no 
adverse enviroumeutal effects)^ going to 

. bid, ami subcontracting Jclay the bUirt until 
recovcryjsas ali'cady begun? 

—Do such programs result iu net addition.^ to 
constructien^ or do I hoy .simply sul)stitute 
Federal for local or State dollars for work 
that would be done anyway? 

— Given (he limited rpt>fjuRe.T available for 
oonntercyrlical progiani-^^ wuuU] other KiiiJs 
of spending produce speedier results, bene- 



fit a broader bpcctruni of the nnemployed, 
uhd result in uioi-c ucrtaiu )ict Uilditions..to 
thogro^s national pi-oduct? 

Seasonal fluctuations in coustrnction still i-epre- 
sent u substantial wastp of linimiuaud material I'c- 
souives. Tlieii^ is little donbt thatMnoi'c can be 
"done to smooth Out tlie seiisonal swing, cspeeinlly 
ihnnigli c^unl ersoiisaiiiil timing of vOnstruetiou 
pr)>jects. Ojiee the indl^try reestablishes the seen- 
hir gn>wtli that has clmmoienzed its operations 
through most of (lie postwar perioiL (he issut' of 
m-unvnt seasonal imery^doyment and shortages i.s 
likely to reassert if^^K'- ^^^d further attempts 
should be made to resoh^plt By the indu.stry and by 
publie policy makci-s. 

Another major i^sne is whether the forces lead- 
ing to the outsi/>ed wnge settlements of the late 
l^lGO■s, ultimately resulting in a 3-year period of ^ 
wage eoutroh, will i-casscrt themselves and thereby 
raise aiiew the possibility of moi-c coutiols. Iu re- 
cent months, constniction ^ttlemcuts have not 
generally been as high as tliose of earlier year^^. 
hut the bargahiing structure of the indiifitry is 
sueh that initial distortions can proliferate rapidly. 

Finally, construction specialists will conlimic to 
monitor (he progivs^s of racial nuiiorities iu the' 
industry. The (lisecruible hut modest advances <5f 
recent ycai-i^ may veil be slowed by \ co, omic re- 
resiiion, but (lib hnig-term outlook is for further ^ 
gaiius. The monieutum </f the past decade is un- 
likely fo lie reversed. .\s noted carliei\ ho\\ever. the 
pie*^cnt apphratiou of the aflirmative action cou- 
ropi may well undergo tontinuiug challenge, and 
tl is well to i-cmember that f he Supreme Court has 
not yet ruled on tit. principle of numerical goals. 
.\ i-elated longer term i.ssue is emerging ,witk i:e-' 
spect tf* <^'uploynient opportunities for women iu 
the indn^tiy. Women's paiticipatioii in most con- - 
.struetiou trades (and their appi-cntiecship pro- 
grams) is measured in fractions; of a percent. Al- 
though this particular imbalance in the building 
Iradcs has not^i-cocived the same degree of atteu-^ 
tion as that devoted to racial imbalance, it is un- 
likely that this will be the case much longer, given 
vSorL^ of both \wuueirij organisations and the 
Fcdrral Go^t rnment to renio\e sex disunctions iu 
employment. 
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CETA GOALS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 
A^EAR OF PROGRESS 



This chapter contahis miormation an program aciivi' 
ties for the first jvU 'year of operation under tides I 
through Vl of the Comprehensive^ Etnployment and^ 
Training Act (CETA) oi 1973. Portions of the chapUr 
'pertaJmnff to title 11 public mvice employment and 
the status 0} Job Corpi evaluations are submitted i^ 
lidfiUrtmt of reporting requiremevit^ established under 
sections i09 and 41^(a) of the act. In addiJon, material 
iUusirating the role of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare under CETA was provided by 
thai Department and w intended to fulfill the reporting 
reguirements of section 705(b) of CETA. . Further 
details on program activity may be obtained from the 
Office oj Commwiitv Eviphymmt Programs (titles I, 
II, and yi), the O^ce of National Programs (titk III), 
or the Office of Job Corps (iiile IV), Employment and 
Traimng Admimstration, Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. ^$1$, 



The Comprehensive Employment and Ttainiiig 
Act (CETA)^ signed into law on December 28, 
1&73, was designed to n'^viac "job training and 
employment opportunities Jfor ecf noinically disad- 
vantaged, unemployed^ dad iTidt^remployed j>er 
sons** to enable thein to secure self-sustnining, 
unsubsidized employment. Unlike the federally 
administered program efforts of the pi-ccediug 12 
yearsj howev&r, C^TA offers a floxiblfc, decentral- 
ized system of compreliensive and decate^Torized 
training and employment programs, planned and 
operated by States and loc-al units of gov<*nunent* 
' subject to Federal ageiwy ov<*rsigbt. 

The act (as amended) contains the folloiving 
se\*en titl<j5;^ 



—Title I of CETA creates a deccntralissed 
program structure, placing the 'authority to 
plan and operate a flexible system of man- 
power services — including trainings employ- 
ment, counseling, testing, and placement — in 
the hands of prime sponsors. For the most 
part, the latter are States and units of local 
government in jurisdictions of 100,000 o; 
mom population. f j 

—Title II authorizes a program of develop- 
mental transitional public service employment 
for areas of '^substantial unemployment" '(de- 
fined as areas ha/ing 6.5 percent or more un- 
employment) to bo administered in the same 
decentralized manner as programs carried out 
under title I. 

"Title III authorizes the Secretary of Labot 
to pmvide additional employir.cn*^ and train- 
ing services to such special groups as iiidians, 
migrant and seasonal farmworkers, offenders 
youth, and others whom the Secretary deter- 
mines to have particular disadvantages in the 
labor market This title also provides for re- 
search, demonstration, and ^valuation pro- 
;rmm^ to be ndministc'ivd by the Secretary. 

— Xi^'^ IV contains continuing authority for 
the Job Oerps. originally authorized unrW 
title I-A of he Economic Opportiinity Act 

of im. 

-Title V ostablishcfs a National Commission 
fohManpower Policy to scr\)o as an indepen- 

\ 
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dent policy advisory group wit}\ responsibility 
for exftmi^ing manpower questions and sugr* 
gestingtothe Secretary of Labor and the Con- 
gress part\pular irieans of dealing mth tJicm. 

—Title VI {created by the Emergency Jobs 
and Unemployment Assistance Act of 1974) 
provides for a large temporary program of 
omorgcnoy public service employment spe- 
cially designed to. help ease the impact of 
thff high unemployment generated by the 
eeonomie downturn in 1974r-75. , 

' *— Title VII eont-ains doftritions and admin- 
istratis procedures neccSFiry to assist in the 
orderly management of theaet. 

■>-m 

This ohapter reviews the first full year of pro- 
gram activities eondncted under these titles. The 
first ^tion of the chapter briefly discus^ basic 
CETA program concepts, including: Prime 3i>on- 
sorship; participant eligibilityj fund allocation; 
Federal, State, and local roles; and the need for 
local labor market information. 



PROGRAM CONCEPTS 

CETA was the resnlt of over 1? years of na^ 
tional involvement in do\^loping and operating 
programs that ofTered a variety of training, em- 
ployment, and I'elated services dcsiprijed to help 
unemployed and nnderemploye<l persons, partic- 
ularly the disadvantaged, sc<iun) and retain unsub- 
sidized employment. The predecessors of CETA— 
the Area Redevelopment Act (AKA) of 1961, the 
Manpower D(^velopInent and "Training .Act 
(MDTA) of 1962, tlic Economic Opportnnity 
Act (EOA) of 1964, and the Einergenoy Employ- 
ment Act (E^A) of 1971— provided specialized, 
nationally deteiTninetl pro^rninis for tarj^et gmiii^a 
identified in the lepslation (e.g., those persons 
experjeneinjor stinictural nnemployment,- youth, 
minorities, older workers, and the m>nomi<5i!ly 
disadvantn^gcd) . The proHfei-ation of thcst* efToilist 
which w*oro administeml 1>> sopamUr and often 
competing sponsoi's* prwliiced a iserii'^ of fn- 
^quently ov'enapping and seldcufi i'-<x>rtJjn^iteil pi-o- 
gram approncjies and target gioiip pnoritiis. 



A second section provides a aummary of pro- 
gram activity under titles I, II, and VI'during 
fiscfirl 1975, including accomplishments, problems 
associated with rapid implementation, and initial 
placement experience. Much of che material fois 
tliis section was derived from a Department of 
Labor stafT ovahiation of prime sponsor activities 
tliat is one part of an overall continuing Depart- 
ment review of the CETA program. The third 
section contains some examples of tlie collabora- 
tive efTort being made by the Department of 
Healthj Education, and Welfare under GEfTA. 

The fourth flection of tlie chapter reviews the 
additional Federal programs for special groups, 
which are authorized under title III, in<jhiding 
pi^rams for Indians and migrants and the sum* 
mor youth program* 

The fifth section presents a summary of Job 
Corps experience for fiscal 1975, and final sec- 
tion snmmaiizcs the activities of the ITotional 
Commission for Manpower Policy during its first 
year of operation. 



Growing dissatisfaction with this eoctensivo 
fragmentation and complexity resulted in the pas- 
sage of CETA, which incorporates the following 
basic concepts: 

— First, the principal lespoa^ribility for the 
planning ajiA^operation of programs imder 
• CETA is docj^nt^lized and moved from Fed- 
eral control bo that of State- and local ftlocted 
oiScials desifrnat'td as prime sponsois- This 
imiwrtant ch^ngo reflects the underlying ^ 
sumption that local government oflicialSf who 
are closer and more immediately accountable 
to the peopic roiiuirinfj employment and 
traiuing sen4res, c^n best plan prograins and 
sot- prioritiiftft geared to the needs of their 
particuiar arc^^ 

- SerGiid. loi^al program fnndirg is ronsoli- 
tilted an<1 coordinated, Tfie preiions network 
of diiTCf Depailment of LuIjov cont^act^> with 
many diverse local si><#asorin/r orgimi;; Jojis, 
\vitl»<>nt 4 ftWiivc- .i\ftmll management for 
the local area^ as a whcihs Ijasheen largely re- 
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placed by asyst^Mn of blockp:nintsto Micelncf 
elected oflioinls at tlio St^atx> iiikI local jrovcni- 
moiit li&vcls, wlm aiT ivstK»isiblo for plaunmg 
and managing tbo total pi^ogmni. These ofli- 
eitfls, because of their sensitivity to locnl 
condiiionsj have the eapaeit*" to minimize 
duplieiition and overlap and achieve greater 
r coordination with other employment and 
training resources in the community, 

— ^Third, decatepoi^iKcd fttndiitg under CBTA 
. encourages localizedj flexible responses to 
current or anticipated manpower needs. The 
individual pnmc sponsor rnay devcl<Vptlifi full 
range oi activities permitted under predeces- 
sor legislation — iuoludiug elassi'oom traiiriug, 
J on-the-job training, worli cxpericuce, public 
service cmployincut. an(Huch inau[)<>wer and 
suppoiiive servi<*es as couuseliiig, direct place- 
ment, and child eaixj — or may ix^trict filie 
sp^tniin of progmui ofTcrinj^s iu onlcr to in- 
tei ■ fy services in response to local ixjqnim- 
mcnte. ^ ' 

It should be noted that most job placements and 
training for specific jobs in the TTnitcd States 
occur in t3ic private sect^ir. Tliis pcrspc/^tive must 
bo kept in mind in considering the role of govern* 
inent inVmptoyiuciit i\ni\ tniining'aoiinties. 

The thiw broad target gi-onps to l>e served un- 
der CETA — tJie mieuii>loyed, tlie undcix^mploycd. 
and tlie disadvantaged — wciv previously idcntincd 
um% JfDTA (unemployed and uudcrtmiidoyed). 
EOA (iincmployefl or having lol^■ iiirouic) . and 
EEA fmiemploycd and underemployed). The 
Fcdciul Oovemmcnt c^tahlisluHl prioi iMcs among 
"these target groups and :ilso uiandnted vaiioas 
levels of st»rviec foi- other special gi'onps (e.g., 
veterans). Tnder CETA, priimv spim^oi-s, nuher 
than- tile Federal GovenimenU ea.t now decide 
which acti\ntie,s will Ih* nvailahlo for which i)i-i>ad 
and i;pecial target gi'oni^s withiii the framework of 
local needs, changing local labor rnarkcl condi- 
tions, and the rf*<iniiTincnls of the act. 



PRIME SPONSORS 

Prime *?ponsoi^ arc unit of Siafc and local gov- 
cnimcnt (hat aro lT?.pl^Il^ibic for tiin^iJitjitgCBTA 
employment and training progi-aiiis; to serve ;hc 



needs of their eoimniinitics. Priiue sponsors are 
gciiei-ally ouo of the following: States; ' cities or 
voiintics with popiilnlions of at least lOO^uOOi; or 
vomhination^ of units of goveiimient, called con- 
sortia/ in which at least one member jiirisdietion 
hasii population of or inoix*. The Secretary 

of Lahor ma) al^o desigi-.te Additional ^l>oiisoi-s 
if he dctermine& that they have a special capacity 
for carrying out CETA programs within certain 
labor mai'kcts or runil aixsas with high nnem- 
ploy incut. 

Prinze s)>oiiSors arc responsible for determining 
lo<-al nccd^t iiiid providing programs designed to 
ncei them through such activitie^s as chi^i^m 
training, on-the-job training, work cxpcricncCj 
public per\"V:^' enii)loyment, connseling, testing, job 
dcvplopiucnt, child cai^, and other supportive 
services. Spon.soi*s can arntnge to pi^ovide these 
-*!orvices diiTctly or thi^ough contracts or snhgrants 
with .sucli ofganis^jitions as the Stuf^p employment 
service, vocational education agencies, commu- 
nity" gi*oni>s, or pri Vi>te firms. .They are aiso iiespou- 
siblc for monitoring and evaluating pi^ognnns to 
insin ethat they meet local needs. 



FUNDING AND ELIGIBIir f 

Appropriations for titles T. IT. and VI for ))fo- 
gramft during the fii-stycai of operation are shown 
jjclow:'' 



TitJt 



TiUe r..., 
TiUcir. . 

Tille Vr._ 



Amtnint apjtfopriatt^ 

$1,580 billion 
.370 billion 
,400 billion ■ 
.375 nillioii 



Va(t of apprifpttatton 

December 1974 
June 1074 * 
D<?ccml)er 1074 
December lfl74 



Thcso amount.s are distrjbute<l a^^voixlin^ to se\- 
oral formul is. For title I, section lOo of CETA 
pi(*^Hbos thut ^ percent of the appropriated 
r^jnd.s be di^nbnlcd to j)rime sponsor-s on the 
iHisi.s of the nufnber of unemployed persons and 



■ SUto<: tnni fi<l ti^ li.ilau<^ or-Stnlo |irlmc jtponFortt ^^t itmtlllor 
atfa\ fu>iinll> nml) ivllhln tIjHr lri>iin4inrloft Umt nro InpU^blc^ 
ici \w<^nn* r^rlmr A]icMi>nr^ In Utt^^r f^n n rlj;lit. 

*Ti> **rin timet- luomi f*Kvrn^** of morkH nr^ns Ihni may 
rxti-ml ttrr<*f)iJ Uto b<»iin«brl^ of loi^l g^vrrnm^^nl Jiirl!t<llr11<^tt!!« 

u f*r*ii:ruiii !:]H)t^sor. Dn^tirtnK^nt of l^ibor ryn^nnlorA found 
tliot'tlM^ tno^y U\(\wni\a\ fnotor In ^nwUn forTiKitl<»ii iru^ tht^ 
)tN-Mi]ri< »f tinttl 4^ofu-rnilv(> f^lnt]f>ns bMwo^^i^ n<*l^tjbofln^ 
tf<ni-riiJjJWJtri ipii nintliTx joint CfiMfvtti. 

' .\ ^M-nrn(j soM'J<»j' ritfil ii|'i-ri*fir)ni 'oo s*f f ]T3 mlHlmi. pro- 
vUlvt\ >itu}f-t tUtf III tot Eiinitri^r y^miU ]<rr»$:rAmfi. \n tH\i^ai^*n^i 
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the proportion of low-income families in eaeh 
prime sponsor^ area, as well as its propo^ionato 
sMtb of employment and training funds received 
in the previous year/Tlie remaining title I funds 
are distributed as follows: 5 percent for gi'ants to 
Governors for vocational training services; 4 per- 
cent to Governors for flexible State activities; 5 
percent for incentives to encourage the formation 
of consortia; and the remaining 6 percent for the 
discrc^tionary use of the Secretary of Labor- 

Any person who is economically disadvi^ntaged, 
unemployed, or x^nderemployed is eligible to pat^ 
tieipate in a program offered under title I- An 
economically disadvantage<l person is defined as a 
member of a fainily that recei vcs cash wd fare pay- 
meni^or whose anniml income in i-elation to family 
size does not exceed the poverty level determined 
in accordance witli criteria established by tlie Of- 
fice of Afanagcment and Budget.^ An ^mdercui- 
ployed person is one \vl:o is working part time and 
seeking full-time work or is working full time but 
whose salary in relation to family size is below' 
officially det^^nnincd jioveily level- 

Vnder title II, 80 percent of the funds appro- 
priated are distributed to prime sponsors who 
qualit^^uder title I in a mnnncr that takes into 
account the number of unemployed persons resid* 
ing in areas of substantial unonploymcut within 
their juriklicUons. Tlie remaining 20 pci-ccnt are 
distributed at the dii^oi-etion of the Secretary of 
Labor, taking jinto account the severity of unem- 
ployment within eligiWe areas- 

Any person liton^ in an area of substuntial 
unemployment who has been unemployed for at 
least 30 days, or is underemployed, is eligible to 
partiPipite in title IT programs. 

Under title VI, 00 percent of the funds appro- 
priated are distributed to prime sponsors on the 
basis of the number of unemployed persons living; 
within the prime -sponsor's jurisdiction and the 
number of sOch persons living within areas of sub- 
sfantial nnemploym it The n?maining 10 percent 
are distributed by the Seorctaiy of Labor, taking 
into account changes in the ratcsof unemployment. 

Any person who rcsi'^les in the prime spongor^s 
jurisdiction and citlier has been unemployed for 
at Ifta^ 30 days— 15 da^-s under ceitain condi- 
tions — or is underemployed is eligible to partici- 
pate in a title VI program. 



< Ttie mo*t r«<*iit. poiTriy-lrvM lnrom« ltg»iv for a nonfArm 
ramUr or Tour In tht c^attncntal tiUteil SiaUb la t^AQ<t^ 



THE LOCAL ROLE 

, Titles I, n, and VI of CETA are based on the 
assumption that elected officials at the State and 
local levels are more attuned to the needs of their 
communities than arc Federal officials and are 
therefore better equipped to ovei'sec the planning, 
development, and operation of employment and 
training programs in their jurisdictions. In addi; 
tion to tlieir roles as the grantees or responsible 
officials for a varietyof other Stateof Federal pro* 
grams, these officials are directly accountable, 
through the electoral process^ to the people of the 
comnftmity.' 

During fiscal 1975, the first full year of CKTA 
l)rogram operations, Department of Labor evalua- 
tors found that sponsors generally directed pro- 
gmm efforts the same segments of their popula- 
tions that were servsd under pi"evious categorical 
programs. Characteristics of participants^ under 
both CETA (^nd the earlier .programs arc (liseussed 
in gi^atev detail in a following sr^ction- 

The act requires each prime sponsor to cstablisli 
a planning council with representation from all 
segments of the community^ including (to the ex- 
tent feasible) client groups and community-based 
orgnnizations. the public employment seiTico. edu- 
cation and training institutions, the business sec- 
tor, lal)0r, rad, wh^re appropriate, agriculture. 

The fun^ions of the council am to submit iw- 
ommcudations regarding program plans, goals, 
policies^ and pi*ocednrcs; to monitor and objec- 
tively evnbiatc employment and training pro- 
gmms in the prime spoasor'^ jurisdiction ; and to 
piwide foi' continuing analysis of employment 
and training ncc<ls. 

Since the act does not specify percentage re- 
quii-ements or goals for tho representation of eaeh 
group, the Department of I^lior has left the exact 
compositnn of planning councils to local discre- 
tion. Genci-ully, council sixo in fiscal 1975 ranged 
fmm 10 to ZO membei^s* In the avcmge council, 
35 percent of the members represented client 
gi-oups and community-based organizations; 25 
peixrcnt, business and labor groups; 15 percent, 
cd^ication agencies; 15 percent, locaJ elected offi- 
cials; and 10 ))crccuti other groups* 

During tiic planning process tor the first year of 
CiCTA pmgranis, the majority of planning coim- 
^ils participatKl in active discussion of planning 
issues, but most had only mo^lest input into l)ro- 



gram decisions, Th& act contciDpldtcd tlmt i>laii 
ning councils Avonid tliojnaj^r vehicle for i)i-o- 
viding tJic cliicf elected nflicial witli the advice nf- 
the comtmmity conc*'niiiijj pi-ognun fjoals aiut 
plans. Overall, ]ii06t councils did not i^roudc ma 
irtr input into prime si>onw>r manpower plans iiw 
fiscdl 1973. Tlowevei", as council mcmboi'S aiv 
couiing monj familiar witli their roles aiid }^s]Kf\ 
sibilitics,moreeouneils ai'<^bccominf:.snhstaiiti\llv 
involved in sliapinp^ coniprtlicusive plans. Swic 
prime sponsors have dorelo|'K*d s*ibeoinmit-tees (or 
in a number of instances steering or executive 
enminittees) to nmke mon^ mnnafreuhle the nfteu 
large and ninvieldy full plimning councils. 

The givat majm-itv of council inemhei'S are welt 
a^varc that one of their major responsibilities \s to 
monitor aiul cvuhuito CK^IW pmgj^ams; yyl tevr 
eo^meils have aetimlly established or catfiod out 
thej)i*ocedurcs necessiirv toaeeomplish these Tfmic 
tions. Becanse monitoring and evaluating ongoing 
pi-ograms aiv eritira! <4ops in impiwing pix>gniih 
o]>omtions, eonsidemble attention to those funt- 
tious of planning eonncils is necessary to" incivase 
ovenill couneit effoctivene.^^s; 

In recognition of the need t-o ftivogthro couiiril 
ppi'fornmnceby e.Yi>anding the liUowKvlgi^ uf nu-ju 
bei's about einp^oyuu ut jind tiiiining programs hi 
geUenil and their own I'olo and function under 
OKTA in iwirtieular. the DrpuHmenf "s ju'ij^iiling 
expanded terhniciil \ ssistaiue and training during 
fiscal 1970. In one snct. effort. l>oth s^poiiMM- s^talT 
and regional ofliee fitnlf will exuniiru^ the mli^ i^f 
the eonui-il and |>ossibK* alfcfiiatives f<n" i>ig:ini;:n 
fiou and meml>ei'ship .V jwoikI effoi-t feiitum^ <le 
vetopmt^it of orientation nnd training materials 
for council nii'mlx^rs. 



VAE STATE ROLS 

The State m]v nndei-CE'IW i-midtifiUt t* *I. i v 
coinpa.^iiig the finrtions of prognuu i>|m ratoi .1.11 
ordiuator, aii.l endiijitor. fioieniiJi-s nia> nixii\i 
gi-ants i:nder titles I. II. and VT to proviile ^* ri 
ires lo the balance of State ^ti-eas that di" not fall 
wi^Iiin the jnrisdirtioiii; of iuih |H-ndittt prime 
sjKinsors. In adiHtion. tin I'C aiT ^]>el'ial ^^"lHt^ ti* 
Goeeruors? composed of .1 irf^n'ent ut tith* I fuhiU 
frtr voeatiomd Irainiog sf'iuce.** in prinu- »|k>ils(ji 
jnrisdietious, I prm'.-it f<n t-cxu^Iiihitii^n ami >]h'- 
oial statewide. infln]>ower serrii'Ci?, and 1 pei'cent 



for staffing jind snl»t>oii of the States Manpower 
Sendees Councils (SMSC's). 

The fioienu>r i> n^piiml under the act to alio- 
c^tte the Tj ])en-eiit of title I funds for vocational 
training Ut priim- ^[>on±>or an.'as. Nonftnanoial 
agm'tiK-nta f(u- the use of these funds arc usually 
negicjtiated betwiH-u State vf>catiomil e/litcation 
agencies^ antl in-imo ^|H>n!^rs. Difficulties in work- 
ing ont the adni'mislratiio arrangements between 
these "two gi-ijui>s ihiriog the initial implementa- 
tion of the ]U"<>gj*3yn ivsultiHl in delays io tlie uti- 
li;£ation of these funds hi some aix^as in fiscal 1075, 
Many of these initial pn>bhjns have now been re^^ 
sohied or iwlnced insc<>t>e, and thc^ Department of 
I^bor is working (o incivasc the use of eocntional 
training screiccs. 

The 4 pctcent of title I funds for si>eeial State 
M-nieei> SUV pn^^ idi-d to improve the operation of 
State agt^m-iesj ilelivering cmplo^iuent and truhi- 
higs>eniet*j^ and to foster their coordination with 
local prime s]>on^ors thi'oughont the State. Thei'C 
are iilni \jiried optional iu-tivitics tlnit can be 
funded, s^uch i}> services by St-jite agencies, mao- 
power services to runil ai-eas, development of 
labor market infonnatiou, techoical assistance to 
prime ^]KlnM>r^. and S[KULsoi*sliip of model tmin- 
iiig ami employment progi^ms. Surveys of State 
i>|M-ration^ in fti^-^il 10T.1 indicate that the i-per- 
rent ^]R'A ial State ^>er\iees funds were use.( mainly 
for pn^jeit.s direrti^l touiird j^peiial target gi'oujys. 
l*hoiv a]lpear^ to haiie Wen littk< iiiiHal etTort to 
I i^i^nlimtte ivh*>nm\s l^etweeu Stnte agencies and 
liKul prime s|)<uiM>ts.bnt the Department of Ijfibor 
is urn king to aehie\ e gmiter eoojwratmn. In addi- 
ti(m. the IVpurtment of TTeiilth^ Education^ and 
Welfaiv is eoneentratiug on providing its own 
technical aSaistnnee to SAfSO meuil>t*rs and prime 
sixHisoi-s with the gi-eatcst potential for eoonhnrtt- 
ing their elTorts with exi^:ting ITEW prognnns. 

'llie Sta^te .Manpower Services Council, whose 
Jifiirp^-ixni ami nuunbei>i are appoioted by the 
f>*in-pnir. i^ juithori/til t(j rciiew iKith the plans 
uf t-ai fi pi hue ^|HnL^4)^ aud the plans of State ngen- 
* ie.^ pro\i<linir -en ii-cs io these prime spon^oi"?. 
Titt^ S^^SC i^ alwi * Imrged i\ith contionons inoni* 
ii>ring of the i^penitimi o( pmgi'am^ eondiii''ed by 
ein U piiuu- ^|>4lU^l^^ aiul i^f the services i)f State 
.i<fehi-tr^. The S.MSO *'an nialie mommciidiitions 
ttj primt^ ^JJ^m-<^^^. SlntA- ^lgen^ie^. nod the Go^cr* 
uitT till to ititpnue the elTintivencss of sneli 
pivjgrams". 
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CESTA requireB that at least one-third of the 
membeisliip of cacli council be comjroscd of prime 
spooaors within the Stale, witli the remnining 
membership consisting of representatives from the 
State vocational education agpnoy, tlio State pub- 
lic employment service, oi^nized labor, business^ 
community-based organizations^ client groups^ and 
the general public. In fiscal the avc>*ag^ 
SMSC bad a membership of *n persons. Amon^ 
the groups represented wei^ local prime sponsois 
in theSiate> with 34 percent of tlie members ^ bi^si- 
nessand labor, with 15 petcent; client groups and 
commimity-bascd organizations, with 12 percent^ 
and the vocational education agency, with 8 per- 
cent* In most of tlie States sniTcyod, the SMSC 
ehaiq)erson was a member of the Governor's 
cabinet 



FEDEkAl OVERSIGHT FUNatONS 

The Federal oversight role as undertaken by tlie 
Department of Labor is based upon the legislative 
compromise position developed during the passage 
of CETA in 1973. On xlv basis of the act itscl f, the 
committee reports, and tlie floor debates, the legis- 
lative intent regarding Federal ovefsi^ht can bo 
^uiDmarizod as follows: First, while there should 
be a strong and active Federal role at all stages 
of planning, review, and jmplemcDtation, the Sec- 
retary of Labor shoitld not attempt to **sccond 
guess" the good-faitli jndgmonf of the prime sfon 
sor in developing and implementing a program to 
meet the needs of the sponsor^s jurisdiction. Sec- 
ond, the Federal Government should not intnide 
in the day-to-day operations'' or decisionmaking 
process of the prime sjwnsor. Thirtl^ the Secretary 
of Ijftbor 9iay not rely on certification alone to 
jnstiro that Federal funds are expended in aecoi-d- 
juice with the law but inns>t exeivise iudepeiideiitr 
jiidgnient. The Seci'cfurv is expcotwl to look Ixs- 
hind the sponsors* certifications of aMupllanci^ 
primarily thronp^i a pi-occss of rogular amliting, 
spot checking* and follownp on complaint, of iu- 
ferest-ed parties. 

The four most signifirnnt dements of the Fed- 
oral role, therefore, are: Establishing national ob- 
jectives, priorities, and performance standanls; 
providinfif technical assistance^ reviewing and ap- 
proving plans; and asscj^ing and evaluating per- 
formauca * v 

First, tlierc is a clear Federal role in interpret- 



ing na^;onal objectives and priorities and in estab^^^K^ 
lishiug pcrfarmancet standards for employment 
and training programs. In Federal regulationsand 
other issuances, the Department of Labor states 
the overall objectives of the act In addition^ the 
Department makes knowri^ and works toward, spe- 
cific goals that have been developed by tlie Con- 
gress through the appropriations and oversight 
process. Furthermore, the. Department makes 
ktion-n priorities established by the executive 
branch to meet speeirie problems, such as S]>ecial 
ronsideration for vc^orans. Finally, the Depai't>* 
iiicjit works witli sponsois and tbe public to de- 
velop objective, stamlartls for renewing and as- 
sessing performance against plans* 

Second, the broad responsibilitiesof prime spon- 
sors uiidcr'CETA^or planning and operating pro- 
grams often i-eqiiire technical assistmice by the 
Department's Employment and Training Admin- 
istration ffonncrly the Manpower Adininistra- 
f ion) in such areas as planning and fiuaiicial-man- 
agciucrt. bofJ; to impro^'C the programs and to 
farilitafe Federal Oovenuncnt review of sponsors' 
pcrfoiiiiaucc. Fedcmt regional staff were given 
spccinl training in f^ETA rep-latious and proce- 
din'cs prior to inidertaking their new i-esponsi- 
J)ilifie.s for assisting: prime spoiifors to develop 
;uid operate their progi'aui.s. A series of more than 
a dozen technical af^sistance guides on a vancty of 
subjects ranging from fiscal activities to com- 
munity-based oiganizations has been issued by the* 
Eiuployincnt and Training Admiiiistrfitiou, and 
othei^ are l>eiug develo|icd. In addition, training 
ci-ntcrs ire being established in t-ach region to pro,, 
vide coiitinnoui> training for Federal and prime 
si)onsori^taff. 

Third, flic Sccrcfarv of T^abor i,^ rosponsiblc for^ 
rovicwing and approving; prime spoiisoF phins to. 
asisnro that they are in accartlancc with the purpose 
and provisions of the a^-t and meet the couditianst. 
for Federal fundinij. As a condition of financial 
aRsistancc. prime sponson> arc i-cquircd to Mibniit 
a comprolicnsive niaiipowei plan "in such detail 
as the Serretarv deems necessary . . to j>aiisf>' 
Various specifications of the act 

The i^gioiial offices of the Employment and 
Training Administration review .sponsor plans 
and indge their adcqnaey on the basii* of rritcria 
si-t forfh ill the Fcdci'nl ivinilations* Department 
of TTcalth, Edncaf ion. and TVcIfaif rocjional oflirc 
.representatives are also pmvidcd plaii.^ifor iwicw* 
and tlicy may make rcconnucndations coi<'*crning 
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their adequacy to Department of Labor officials. 
Plan disapproval is viewed only as a last step, 
whtih all eflorts to resolve problems ha\*ie been 
exhausted. To date, Although plans have been 
returned to sponsors for eorrcctionsaiid mutually 
agrccd'^upon ehang^iS^ no plans have Wen disa])- 
provc^.^I>onsorR who disagi'oe with the judg- 
ments and determinations of the Department of 
■Labor have rccoiirge to a publie heariug aud the 
judicial review process. 

Fourth, the Federal role in assessing the per* 
forumnce of CETA prime sponsors involves three 
types of activities: Heviewing compliance: assess- 
ing performaneo in relation to the goals in the 
approved plan; and evahiating program impact or 
effectiveness. 

Just as the]>lau approval process is intended to 
insure that the prime sponsor^s plan is in eompli- 
mcQ with the requirements of the aet^ programs 
mnst be reviewed to insure that operations are in 
necordanee with the assuruuces and certifications 
made by the prinr^.spousor and that Federal hinds 
are propei-ly expended. Proceduii^ adopted to 
carry out these responsibilities inelnde onsite spot 
checking for compliance with assurances: investi- 
gation of allegations and complaints; audits by 
Department of Labor staff: review of recurrin*r 
Federal reports; and special reports bv the pi-imc 
spoiisor. Spot cheeking includes onsite inspcetioiis 
of such progmm aspects as equal employinent o]>- 
portunity activities, working and traiiung condi- 
tions, and participant eligibility* 

If the results of such procedures indicate non- 
' compliance with assurani'es or inadequate finnnrial 
management sy^stenis, flic Deimitinent. may re- 
qiiiiX! corrective action and, ai the request of the 
prime spousors^ nuiy [u^vide technical assistance 
to remedy the problem. In extreme eases, the Sec- 
retary may iwoke the plan, in wliole or in part, 
and undertake direct operation of a program in 
tIiespon3or^sjuri&<liction. Such action has not been 
necessary to date^ however. 

Perfbnnanee is assessed by comparing actual 
program accomplishments with the goals estab* 
l]she<l for the grant period in' the approved ]>lan. 
The Employment and Training Administration 
requires quarterly reports and performs onsite 
reviews. At least once each qnai-t^-r, rcpi'csentati ves 
of the Employment and Training vVdministt*a1fiou 
discuss witli the prime sponsors thrii perfonii-imv 
,.7ieafnst"the plan for the ]>rece<ling i)eriod. 



Upon determination of inadequate pcrform- 
ance, the Employment and Training Adminietra- 
tion may require the prime sponsor to develop a 
eorre<;tive action plan that may include tedmical 
assistance from FederaPstaff or other sources- If 
<!oiitinued performance reviews indicate tlmt-op* 
^ er&ting problems luive not been recolvcd, the Se<^ 
retary may take such further aetion as reallocating 
funds or disapproving new fimding. Of particular 
importance in taking such aetions ^s. the prime 
sponsor's responsiveness and readiness to modi^ 
ttie plan to accommodate ehanges in economtccon- 
(litionsin the area. 

Effectiveness oversight io accomplished by con- 
tinual reviews of both i)rogram activities and the 
use of grant funds. These reviews ara based on 
ixscnrring Federal regprfs submitted by tbe prime 
st^onsor, special ixspoifts nKjnired of the prime 
Sponsor from time to time, and special studies, in 
julditiou to onsite visits, conduct^l by the Departr 
ment of Ijabon To facilitate such reviews* the 
De]jartnient requires that the pr|me sponsor main- 
tain specific i^ords and information^ In addition, 
the Depart'nent^s evaluation staff is examining the 
experiences of a national sample of Stjitejand local 
sponsors. A long-term study of CETA effective^ 
n^ss has also been undertaken through (ft) the 
tnicking of a national sample of participants in 
CETA progmins under a Continuous Ijongi- 
tndiual Manpower Snr\"ey (CLMS), conduete<l by 
the I^.S. Bureau of tlie Census* to detormine im- 
paf*t On imitieipautSt ])articularly on their post- 
luvigram employment and efi.niiigs; and (b) a 
study iindertaken by a private contractor of the 
roa<;il>ilit\ of developing consistnut dat^i on unit 
costs to enable cost effectiveness analyses.* 

LABOR MARKET INFORMATION 

Gathering State and Locof Oata 

The availability of data accurately reflecting 
labor market dcvclopmentsjn ]>riE.ie sponsor juris- 
dictions is critical to the success of aj) CETA op- 
erations. For prime sponsoi" planning and funding 
l>\ir]>osoS} in ])artieulart it is esseiitial that tlie 
Department's system for gathering State and 

rniRrjtmfi" fSllivr Sprlnj?. Md : Macro BX^Qsnit. tnc- 



local labor niarkot informntion (LMT) rofloot*? 
labor force, mn|>loyiiiont, and ii 110111 |doyiiUMit diiU 
for functioning Mxtv umrkot iimis. 

Short of a niontJily locnl roiisiis of employ moiit. 
Micro IS no ai>i>i^)sioli tliiU miild pmvido nil tlu- 
labor marked infonnation a CETA &[>onsor \\onld 
ideally liko to Imvo or that is invsrriU^I in tlio a<rt. 
Sinco an lux^a-lovol inontlily ooiif^ns a])])maili 
vronld bo Ixitli |>i'oliEbUivoly oxn^nwi^o and iiu in- 
appropriiito rc5<>iiivo i*x))cnd!tnn> in viwu" of tlie 
''st,iteof tlio nrt" o^labor nmrkct infoiination. tlio 
Ooparimoiit liiusciiibarkod iibtoaO upon a mtIc^oF 
iiiterr&lnJed offoiifi <l(*M<jn(Kl to iiii]itx)^i* onrr nt 
sy35tcins and to test ways of siip]>lcinciitin^ tlicin. 

Ijabor market d:ita for major iiroasjirccnri out 1_\ 
gsithored by t^vo ])rhici|)nl niotliods. First. tlio Cm 
rent Population Riirvoy (CPR) proilnecs titati^- 
tioally Miablc inonMily data for tlio Xation as a 
wliolc, incliidinji: labor foroo. oini)loyinoiit. and 
unemployment dovolopinonts. \\<A\ as a bast uf 
snUsetsof tlioso data, refltvtiii<r trends In ajr**. -hw. 
minority ^roiip stiitiis. oh\ \i juv^iontrflic saiij|d(* 
larpe cnon^li to jiold litatKsticalh itdlablc data 
for total lalwr foroe, <*in|>lo\inoiit. and niioinplo> 
mont in 27 States, ^Ostanoaid iMt*tro|A>litnii ^tn1is- 
tioal areas (^^^f5^A's), and 11 bir^n* tiiiei,, V,i thv^' 
areas, prooe<liires have been developed to ii^c tlie 
annual data from tlie CPS as a base for prodneiii^j 
the montlilv estimates. Tbe PPS is bein«rt*x|>suided 
to provide statrstienlly reliable estimates on iin 
annual biisis foj' all States by tbe end of eiden- 
dur year lJ)7r>. 

Second, sinec tbe PPR s^nnple is not lar^e 
onon^h t^ yield data for all snbnational nreas. a 
different ai)ptx)iieli is l>ciii^r ns^ed to i^stini^ite data 
for load lalKir market aivtxs wbei-e PPS data ai-e 
not available. 'Hiis involve"? a two-sfa^jt* estinia 
tion piwess* Fii-stv^i-^^aimU^iade of niieni[doy 
ment- ii)f>iininee <Maiins fded iiKQiieb s^neli area, 
and an estimate of eni'reiit lUKMupkH'inc'nt- is iiia<l(^ 
on the basis of (a) tbe ai*oa's bistorVal indnstn-- 
by*indnstTy ivlationsbip*? Wtweeii Im^mvi] and 
total iniemploynient nnd (b) tlie n/tios of iniein- 
ployed but e.\|>orienee<l woritei'S to l>st iinated new 
entrants and i-eetitniiits into tlu* nJvi labor foit^^ 
(Employment tot;ils for State's ai/d ntaj<ir IalK>r 
market areas are tlu^ n sult of niyittld\ ^nirti-^s of 
einplovin^ ei;t-iddi.slnnvnfs. TIj^muks of K-iu{Ai\\- 
ment and i3neniplo,\iiieiit in <y(vli jtiriMlh tio't /uU 
tbe e^^thiiatx'd Ialx>r fm>v ^j^^i'iind, iW t'stinjati'»« 
for the snhn.xiiowl laln^i iijark^t iu^as :ir^ ki^u 
trolled so ti ^t they add to fbo S(att- tiit.il. TImls 
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in the CPS States, all labor market areas arc ad- 
jiisted by the result.^} of tho lioiiseliold siiiTcy. 
Uo9cai-eli aimed nt improving tJieso estimating 
procedinvs is ciinviith undenvay. 

A iliird i;ivtliwl of disaggregating data to i>ro- 
dnro i<stiiii:iti-s for smaller political jnrisdietions 
(<-.g., citii-s, i-oniitii-s, and eombinntions of census 
tnict.s) Kns also been de\ Hoped for tlio pnn)oseof 
allocating hinds to CRTA pnine sjKnisors and 
[^rognui* i.genttiL Kuo^mi as "censas-sjiai^-*'* the 
rjictluxl n^pivM-iit-s a sim[)\^ apjioiljoninent of tho 
i iinvnt iiiiiidH-i's of employed and niieni|dovcd in 
a labor iinii'ket ai'ca among each of the siibjnris- 
du tioiis 111 that tim\ in the pr<i[K>rt ion ini\i±»nivd at 
tbe tiiiu- of tbe 1^)70 eensiis. Cms limiiatiou of llijs 
pixKvdniv, bo\M"\er. is that it- isbn;>cd on :^At i.st-iral 
nbitiotibldps thai ivllect 1J>70 ivsideiu*> patten,s. 
With tlu- p:ihsstge of time nud changes iu tbi* dis- 
tribnti<in of [K>[inlation in the course of each 
detade. the patterns lueasnml in tlu- pm-i'^ling 
deceiniial riMi:>ii±» tend to bei^onie iiicivasingl> nn- 
i-eliable. CoiJMujiK-iith, Stait-i* that lia\e the abib 
it\ ti)tabidati- nncin[dQ\nieiit iiuMinmc^* (t*t) data 
h\ ^oniit> of rt^iddiiv nuu cb<M>si*i to fulopt an al- 
t4'runtl\i' [xi^xvdtiix* for dihaggn*gfttiuii tbat makes 
iihe of tliv t'T dat^i. So far. few States ha^^e niadts^ 
list* of ihi^ alteriintivo method. 

Expended Data Developitien! 

Til oixler to meet the needs of prime sponsoi^s for 
local ^ind aww dnta on the number of unemployed 
nnd nitos of imein|>loyinent., the De]>artRieiit of 
r^ilwr has significantly expanded its collection of 
hilx>r force, einjdoymeiit. and nnemployment in- 
formiition. T^neinploynieiit data weiv )>reviously 
collected for all States and Puerto Rieo, 150 innjor 
labor amus. nnd. |teiiT>cn?Hilh% for ap))ro.\in^ately 
J>0(1 other, mostly smaller. IaI>or areas. During the 
past ye^ar, the system wiw hxi>3nided to provide 
S4»!eete^l data 011 tbe VligiiPs^slands, al)ont 270 
major lal>or niurket aiTOS, ov(^100 eoiii]>oneiit 
counties and eitios of these labor mif?!iet niTiis, 
:iiido\ei MidCKTA i>rimvs|>onsoi?:. .Vlsoincbidcfl | 
;in' (hv nioi> than -VKIPF/i'.V title 11 aivai>of "sub- j 
rU.uttiat" iiiu mplo\mont, H00< itivsoi t^nntit-^ with ^ 
po|*idatioh.s of :*0,0<K) to i^O.OUD tClTl A piMgi^in 
,1^ nts), -iin^ about OT> to V<>t) sutidU I laboi inar- 
U-f .in>L> ^ bi^sifh d ji.s nn-jis of Mdrtvt.»nti!i! niu-m 
[tVtx iJM nf und* I o( Im J J^^dt nil ,t.*>.sjst/iiu k- |u^>gnim.s. 

To a.Vis( in tin- A n(itiwi( ion of tlu- ilata sni> 



port nceda for prime sponsor coinprdicnsiv& plau- 
■\ ^ning ^stemSj thb Department of Health, Educa- 
^ tion,and%Velfaro'30iHecofManpowerhais funded 
the firstphas&o'f a multiycar,tIirce'phasorcscarcIi 
project through an interageney agrecniont witli tlio 
Center for iCcnsus Vsq Studies of the Department 
of Commerce. The State of Iowa and tlio central 
Iowa region wens selected^ as tlio demonsti-ation 
sites for the model pi*ojcct in 1975. The Io\va Office 
for Plann'ing'aiid Progn Ljiiiing*and the Central 
Iowa Regional Association of Local Govenunonts 
arc the partieiponts in tlie project, whose results 
should assist prime sponsors to determine the lo- 
cations and characteristics of potential elients and 
needed seo'i™* Tlie information design, whieh 
was complet<^i in 1975, will be evaluated in 1976 
lor its utility in supporting planning and coor^ 
dination. 

The capacity of existing labor market informa- 
tion systems to generate data eoueerning eurrent 
and projeeted labor needs by oeeupation and in- 
dustry has been, greatly expanded thraugh the 
cooperative FederahState Occupational Employ* 
ment Statistics (OES) program. Tiiat eifort not 
only feafui^ detailed employer-based occupa- 
tional and industry employment data for the ^0 
cooperating Spates nnd the District of Coiumbia 
^ but also provides short- i\m\ lotig-i^ange oecu])a- 
tional projeetions tmnnally for all States and 
SMSA's. Cnrncnt plans eall for intogniHng the 



OES survey data into the State and area projec* 
tions (now based eSbcntially on 1970 census indus- 
ti7/occui>ational employment). 

Additional eflorts arc being made to expand 
other segm<*nts of the LMI sj^tem — specifically, 
information on the .size and characteristics of that 
portioit of the population diat conld benefit from 
assistance under CETA and/or related programs. 
Estimates of tlie numbers and characteristics of 
such persons are currently being developed for all 
Stlites, labor niarlcet areas, and local prime sponsor 
jurisdictions, as well a^ for otlwr areas for which 
States need such data- 

Maticigemetit and Appraisal c 

':^-ie Department of Labor also took steps in 
V fiscal 1975 to impiove the funding and manage- 
ment of that part of the LAII q-stein that oprrates 
in State employment security agencies (SESA'fe), 
For the first time, various Department of Labor 
sources of fnndin^for J-MI were consolidated into 
single grants to SESA's^ which were requii^d to 
eeutrali7.e their LAfl activities in order to elimi* 
nate overlap, duplication, and nonessential efforts. 
A s>'stem for monitoring I^II operations in each 
SESA M'as also introduced* This sj^tem calls for 
contiimons re^icw ef fund use and data production 
by regional and national ofBee staffs supplemented 
bv iiidepth,oi)slte reviews of each SESA. 



The First Year of Operations 



* ' INITIAL IMPLEMENTATION 

, Tlie first year of operations under CETA wa.s 
heavily in flneiiced by the ex])eeted set of dillinilties 
uSsociatcfl with the firstyear of a new pipgram and 
by tlie sudden onset mid the depth of the W74-7i> 
reee.<;sion, TIio i>nssa;;e of the Ic/rislation in Dccem- 
bbi i:j73 and the Department of Lnbor^fi decision 
to begin funding grants on July 1, 1974, plac<?d a 
heavy implementation burden npon I>oth the De- 
partment and praspeetive prime sponsors. AVithin 
9 months of Deeember l^)73. the program was de 
signed, grants were awarded^ and th^ first partici 
pants were l)Oing enrolled. Fonv hundivd ami three 
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prime sponsors were operating title I and, whore 
clipnblci title II pcrant programs. Despite the ihag- 
iiitnde of the eliango that CETA paprcsented to 
prime sponsors in tcnns of increased planning 
and operational rcsponsibihtics and newly dcvel- , 
opH\ piw('durcfj, the implementation ^vas rapid 
and reflected a major effoH at the locah State, and 
Federal government levels. 

Durln/r the brief startup period, cities* eoiintics, 
cousoifia* and States developed titles I and II 
;:!ans, estahlidicd adminisfrative stnietnres« ar- 
lun^d for an orderly tran.sition from the exisiini^ 
< ategorical pro^rrams to OETA. estahlislied plan- 
nin;r roiinriK «nd began the hiring and enrollment 
of pailloipants. Plan development required analy- 
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as of client &nd labor maricet needs and selection 
of target ^toups, services, and deliverers. In addi- 
tion^ prime sponsors had to involve representatives 
of the client population and of commiinity-baso^l 
oTganizationc in tl^e planning process. Most of the 
new prime sponsors accomplished tliis undertak- 
ing with little or no experienco in planning or op* 
erating employment and training programs. 

During this implementation period the Depart- 
ment's Manpower Administration, with the par- 
tieipation of,its.lO r£>gional offices^ Stflte and local 
governments, and others in the manpower commu- 
nity, also undertook a complex series of implemer * 
t4ition tasks. These oflforts involved: Development 
of Federal CETA regulations and technical as- 
sistflncegnidcs; designation of 405 prime si)onsou, 
inelndinp^ 1,17 consortia; development of a sys* 
tem (or making allocations^to the titlo I and title 
H primo sponsors dowj|^ti> the level of areas of 
substantial unemploj iient; rcstmeturing and 
training of Federal staff in the skills needed to 
undertake their new role; and review and ap* 
proval of title II plansfor use of fiscal 1?)74 funds, 
fiscal l-**7/i titles I and II Plans, nnd Enierprcncy 
Emnlovmcnt Act proCTftni cjftensions.* 

The process of identifying issues, defining pol- 
icies, :and building a program from the concepts 
and requirements contained in the law was carried 
out \rith t,jich Public involvement. Conjorrossional 
staff, public interest ffroiips. potential State and 
loc4il irovemmcnt prime sponsors, and members of 
*S>Vrenoral niiWie assis^tcd in the identification of 
nrobleins and is*nies and nrovided insi^rllts^ I'ccom- 
mendations, and comments concerning: the Scciv* 
tarv's Proposed refl:iilations. 

As prime sijons^rs were cnrpllin^j tlie first par- 
ticipants under titles I and II, the impact of the 
1074-75 recession bciran to be felt. For example. 
on*the-iob training: fO^TT) opportunities became 
inercasinfrlv scarce, catisini]: many prime sponsors 
to revise their titlo I plans to sliift some profrram 
resources from OJT to work-'^Scperience and insti- 
tutional traininir. Jfoixt^imificantlv. the economic 
situation led tonn emphasis on public service em- 
ployment that temporarily diverted program at- 
iention from the basic developmental goal of both 
titles I and II of CETA. Wiile tlie act includes 
' a pnblieservico employment (Component under title 

♦Undor z^. 3<a) of CRTA, Coji^r*** ftPProprtAtftI $250 mlU 
lion to fvtfjjtl promm» orfvii^ttfii; funil^d uMlvr tUf Ktt.^r^ii.j 
Rmployoifat Act ot 1&7J In ordrr proviso for nn o-^dcri; 
traiuitloii. 
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CETA ertronm<nts rc^^ ripfof/ in fiscal 1975. 
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II, it ^vas intended to be a developmental man* 
po^Ycr tool mtlier than ft Iftrg^scale oonntercycli* 
Cftl instrument - 

In order to meet the neadsof the rapidly rising 
nmnbcrs of unemployed persons, title II '%nroll- 
ments were accelerated, and the Emergency Jfobs 
and X'^nemplojincnt Assista'uce Act was adopted 
in December 107^4 to provide anthority and funds 
for a major temporary prop;ram of cmcr^ncy 
public seivicc .-nploynieiit midcr a ne\v title VT 
of CETA. WiUiiii a sliort time after CETA's 
enactment, therefore, funding levels and program 
cmpliasis^ be^n to accord greater attention to 
public service cmplovm'^nt and to diverge, at least 
temporarily, from in\ ul expectations. 

Despite '/le complexity of the implementation 
hisks, virtually all of the 403 State and local gov- 
ernment units that became prime sponsors had 
rccpivcd approval for titli- I pi-ograin proposals 
by the end o£ Septemljor 1074. Ttie final coir of 
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fiscal 1975 sponsors included 58 cities, 1M> eonn- 
tifes, 1S4 consortitti 45 balaiiwi-of-fetate sponsorSj 
4 rural Concentrated Employment Program spoii- 
sorSj th<i District of Cohimbia, Guam, P\i<ii*to Rico, 
the Vir^n Islands, American Sainoa, and the 
TVusfc Territory oJE tlioPacifip. By "the cud of June 
1975, enroHmcnts. in title I projects had readied 
over570,000 (seeclmrtlG), 

Of the initial CETA title Il pfrants supported 
mth the fiscal 1974 supplemental appropriation, 

97 percent were funded by August, just 3 months 
after issuance of dollar allocation estimates. Sonic 
56,000 unemployed and underemployed l)ersons 
.had been hired by the end. of tlic second quarter, 
and cnroll^yients were about 155,000 at the end of 
Junel975. ■ * 

The new title VI of CETA .was implemented 
with particular speed- By the end of January J975, 

98 percent of the' initial ^mnts liad been signctl, 
and hiring had begun in about 70 percent of the 
jurisdictions. EnmUiucuts exceeded 110*000 by 
March Si and totaled almost -125,000 by the end 
of June 1075. Together, CETA titles II and VI 
programs and the Public Employment Progi-am 
funded under EEA reached a peak public service 
employment (PSE) tjnrolluicnt of over S10,000 in 
May 1975. 

SElEaiON OF SERVICE DElfVERERS 

£x}slin9 Frogrom Operators 

In selecting the agencies, atid orgaiii;!ations to 
provide job-related services during the first ycnr 
of CETA, prim<> sponsor?; mtdc few major changes 
from the groups that pre^ionsIy supplied these 
services under categorical [irograms. Some spon- 
sors sclecttxl additioital ^rncc dcliverei-s or 
altered either the Icvf^l of funding or the scope of 
services for- u-liich agencies . were previou^y. 
responsible* 

By and large, however, the sponsors^ decided to 
^ renew ongoing contracts with existing operators 
of major program components, such as clafisrooin 
training and work cxi^erici^e. In some eases, cueist* 
ing service deliverers wei-e chosen on the basis of 
^ their established reputation for operating succi^sh- 
ful programs. In otlicrs, tight time schedules and 
the need to establish the basic CETA ndniinistra- 
tivestnictui'Gs essential forstnfltng. plauuing. and 



operating program^ liiuited the opportunity for 
prune Si)ousors to develop evahiativc criteria and 
proC4jduii;s for judging alternative organixatious. 

Some progi'ess was made during the fii-st year 
in consolidating such overlapping services as re- 
cruitment, asscssmcntj and connseluig. In many 
prime sponsor jurisdictions, cftntralizcd i^dniuiis- 
trative systems combined the delivery of particu- 
lar sen-ices that formerly had been .supplied by 
several ageucies. Both the Department of Labor 
and the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare encouraged i)riine s])onsors tp make full 
use of existing service Jigeiicies iu developing their 
owu pn>graihs rather thai) duplicating services 
available elsewhere." _ 

Stote Employment Security Agencies 

Prime sponsor u^ of the State eniploymeivt^- 
curitV agencies showed'' considerable variation 
among diifeii^ut localities. In fiscal 1075, snbgrants 
frani CETA prime sponsoi-s supported 794 fewer 
cniploynicnt son'ice stafT-ycars than the 6,679 
ftiiKled under categorical programs iu fiscal1974. 
Similarly^ the micmi)loymcnt insurance system 
lost. staff-years for tlic delivery of trainhig allow- 
ancesj but to a much smaller degree. Data-collected 
since fiscal 1975, howver, indicate an increase in 
combined employment sen'ice i^nd unemployment 
iiLSiiraneestaff-ycai's; supported with CETA funds. 

The'Enipldymcnt and Training Administration 
has taken an active mlc in eufouraging greater 
cooperation l>etwe<*n the employment security- 
agencies and CETA pmgram operators at all 
levels. If luijj published jind distributed to all prime 
^{>onsoi^^atnl SESA's a technical assistjince guide 
to nid sponsors in assessing the capabilities of the 
local employment ser\"icc and to help prime spon- 
901^ and State agencies develop better working 
relationships. 

Vocofional Training * 

CETA mandates a direct role for local prime 
sponsois iu (he design and provision of CETA- 
funded vocational tniiiiing f^ernces in their jnris- 
dicMous. It niakee ttt'o sources of vocational train- 
ing funds available to primp s^^onsoj's — the area's 
allo(*atiou from the Go\-cnior*s .'^-jwi-cent loca- 

^ Vitr <t <H«<'irfiifJort <kf IlUlV effort?*. <trf l\ut trAXon ati UBW 
Sl]|k|)(»r| rr>r CKT.^. 
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tional training funds and the portion of re^ilar 
tiUe I grant r^soiirccfi that the prime sponsor 
dioosea to utilize for vocational training act-ivitiea 
, In fiscal I&76, most prime sponsors cjiose to 
keep allocations to vocational training at the same 
lev^I? supported by categorical funds in fiscal 1974 
or to incrcaao them. In addition to ftinding pro- 
grams at traditional training instittitions, prime 
sponsors also exercised the flexibility allowul them 
under CETA by using sijcli uon traditional deliv- 
erers aa community collef^es to provide voeatienal 
training. 

Nationol Comm unity <Bosed OrQoniiotioni^ 

Oontraty^ to earlier fears that national com- 
munity-based orgfyiizations would suffer a loss of 
contracts and funding under CETA, Service, Em- 
ployment^ and Redevelopment (SER), Oppor^ 
tunittes Industrialization- Centers (OIC*s) of. 
America^ and the Urban Tjeaguc have experienced 
a substantial increase in the number of programs 
they .operate and the dollar level of contracts re- 
ceived from prime sponsors compared with their 
direct national funding in fiscal 1974. 

In" addition, there were widcsprciid changes in 
tlie scope of tlieir local operations. In some cascs^ 
these or5p[anizations sliifted fi'om conducting a 
separate program of their own to operating all or 
part of one or moi-e components of a larj^er infx*- 
gmted system, such us oiiti-each and intake, work 
experieuce; or skill tmining. 

PROGRAM "MIX" 

l*!ssential among the assiunptions^ underlying 
program decentralization is tJie view that local 
commnnitice are best equipped to identify" their 
own employment and training neods^ design and 
operate programs intended to meet them* aud al- 
ter their plans in response to changes in the labor 
market situation. One way to measure local flexi- 
bility is by comparing the mix of services planned 
by prime sponsors at th6 outset of the fiscal year 
with clianges made in the plan as the- year pro- 
gresses. The dramatic sliifts in local and national 
economic conditions tlmt cliarnctoriziKi CRTA's 
initial year of operations offered an op}x>rttmity 
to gage local ability to respond to changing needs. 

'A survey of title I grant activities for fiscal 
1975 planned beforo the economic dowiifami 



show^cil tlmt. t^iben tx)gethor. tJie ways sponsors^ 
iftt<^nde<l to distribute their resources among 
|)rograni approaches fonned a national pattern 
roughly parallel to that niider pre-CETA pto- 
grams during fiscal I?>74. There was, however, a 
iiift away from classroom training in all types of 
prime sponsor jurisdictions except cities. In all 
likelihoodf cities planned significantly more class- 
room tmining than did other jurisdictions because 
training facilities are more acce^ible in urban 
areas than else\Fliere. States planned to rely more 
Iieavily on work^ experience than did other prime 
sponsors. This choice probably "reflects the prior 
importance of work experience as a program ap- 
proadi in niral balance-of-Stato counties and, to 
some degi^f the laeJc of training facilities and tlie 
problem of de^'eloping a variety of occupational 
courses in areas with widely dispersed populations. 

As unemployment grew worse and hiring slack- 
ened during fiscal 1976,* some prime sponsors .i:e- 
sponded to the changing economic climate by 
^ altering their plans for e.^penditure of title I 
^jinds in individual program oMnponenis, as 
sltbwji'below: 
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1 Includes funds ^ipotiM from thr Oov^riutr5'$pcc[(tlgrant4 for Vocational 
^u^Atton. 



Reflectiug the uationwide falloff in new hires* 

actual fiscal year expendituivs for OJT declined 
confiitlerably fmn the levels initially plauned. 

The cbucurrent shift to work experience mirrors 
sponsors' reaction to the decline in private indus- 
try's ability to absori) OET.V participants under 
prevniling economie conditions nud the related 
dinicuUy of developing OJT programs in which 
to place i)i.rticipnnts. ITowevrr, the fact tliat prime 
sijousors made Oiese modifications rajudly and 

I'kittrrf" nnfl Km|iTr»>iA^nt untl t;hi>mptrt)-tn(>nl lO?."! In U^Vl^w 
Jtt tUU ivporl for ntoT^ c^xt^nHlte^ '^liK'tiMlQa ,<>f labor matJtt^t 
*l*>vrlopm^nts ilhrlAi? flwal and crtl^ndnr lOTfk 
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independoTiUy suggestatihttt they have the flexibil- 
■ ity under GET A to respond to economic change. 
Under title 11^ sponsors have the authority to 

ud6 available funds for activities other than put^Hc 

service employment^ but have seldom chosen to do 
^^80, Nearly 95 percent ol all title II participants 

have been engag^ed in some form of public service 

employment^ as shown below': 

Nu^^ Pitctnt 
Tot*l i 166,200 100.0 

Clawroom training j 2, 700 ^ . K 7 

On*the-jol> triaDing-.— ; 1, 400 , 9 

Public service employment. 147,000 04^1 

Work experience 4, 600 2.9 

Other activities l 500 .3 

Notft: DtUIl rwf not add to touis bec»a3« of routbdltif . 

Sponsors may also use title VI funds for efforts 
unrelated to public service employment, but here, 
tooj the great majority of participants vt-ore placed 
in public service jobs (nearly 77 percent as of 
June 30, .1975). Work experience is also rather 
widely funded under title VI (almost 23 per<^nt 
of all participants as of June 30)^ but these efforts 



resemble public service employment in that they 
generally involve full t;ino work on special public 
projects: 

Total m, 110 " loao 

Oasbroom training 300 *' » 2 

On-the-job training. 300 * 2 

Public servic<^ employment 94| 500 ' 7^- S 

Work experien<^ - 28, WW 22. 7 

Other activities 10 (*) 

>L«s7thui0.1 pemnt. 

l^xpenditures for administrative costs in titles 
11^ and VI pro^n^ums through the fourth quar- 
ter of BschI 1975 have 1}een within the liniits set 
forth- in the act and the Secretary's regulations. 
Under title the Secretary's regulations provide 
an administrative cost guideline of 20 percent of 
total expenditures. Nationally, administrative 
costs for title I programs through the fourth quar- - 
ter accounted fi>r 17,4 percent of the program ex- 
penditures. In titles II and VI^ the act allows 
expenditures of not more than 10 percent of grant 
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Mott p«rtfcipants wm tconomfcaNy dfsadvantagtd «nd unemployed 
btlbra •nrofling in CETA programs. ^ 
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TABLB 1. ChAKACTERISTICS op pARTTCiPANTft IN CETA AND UTHER PROORA^IS AND OF THE 

"(Tkemploybo Popolation* ) 
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*4. 1 


S. 0 


4,6 




Veterans: 














Special Vietnam era..* 




f 6.2 


11.3 


12.6 


29 


7.5 


Other ." 




1 4.4 


12.6 


14.6 


14 


^.4 



I Dtu on cnt^gotlcfti progntms ftro hr flwid lfi74|tho itn^ yttt of their 

ti« for nsc«] iJtd ror PK Pi 0^ im «nd 1973. 
> Mot ftTtllAble. I 

fluids on administration, traipinl^ or supportive 
services. Data through the third f]uartcr indicate 
that administrative costs for litle II and title VI 
programs are 4.3 [wrcent and 3i8 percent, rospotv 
lively— well within the prescribed limits. 

PARTICIPANT CHARAaESISTICS 

The act^ as amended, specifics that CETA pritn^ 
sponsors arc to serve tho cconomiailly disadvan- 
tafjod, tho iinemploywl^ and tlio nndcrcmploycd. 
CETA gives chiof Elected oflieials the responsi- 
bility for identifying the individuals to be served 
^ among these gron]>s in the ei>mmunity. Title I of 
the statute * and the regnlations require tliai ^ to 
the extent feasible, prognmis be t4irgote<l to *'tbost» 

*9*c 105(a) dun) Of okta. 
i*2aCPni)5.T4(b>cn)(]|)(A>. 



> Tnc1ud«i» 3panJ3li<«p^l(1iie Americans. 

I Sp^fll prvEronis for Indiana and tho$e vlth Itmllcd Engltsh^p^kinA 
aMlUy are also port or tlUo III of CKTA . 
Mote: Detail may not a^(t to lotab bccauso of roundttifE- , ^ 



most in nce(r' within these three broad categories 
of eligible persons. For programs under titles II 
and VIj for which the unemployed and thennder- 
employed are eligible, si>ceial consideration must 
be given to persons telio have been outof work for 
the longest period of time. Aggregate data on par- 
ticipant characteristics tUrongh Jnne 30, arc 
shown in chart 17. 

Table 1 compares the socioeconomic charact-er* 
isticsof CKTA participants with those of partici- 
pants hi former ealegoriea! programs^' and of 
tho Nation's unemplovcd population. The table 
also .sho^t^i Ihe contrasts bet tvoen PSE pai-ticipants 
in CRTX tides TT and VT programs and in the 
l^nblir Kmployment Program (PEP)i authorized 
bv EKA. 



■■I'rnernniK liiiiilcit iiniW llir Kennnmic- Ofiltnrlilnlty Art nnil 
tlip MnntMiWiT Dpvi-lftlimcnt am) TrnlnlTiC Act. , 
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' Titto I programB, in eiker&l, are serving persons 
with tho fime characteristics as the pro-OETA 
categorical programs. In each, tli6 participants 
have beeii predominantly young, predominantly 
membora of minority grou^, and ovenA^helmingly 
in Uie economically disadvantaged category. Most 
have completed less than 12 years of school (in- 
coding many who ar&^still in high school). 

Public service employment under title II oi 
CETA was intended by the statute to be a develop- 
mental tool to assist the nuemployed and under- 
wnployed secure uhsubsidized jobs.^ However, 
economic conditions in fiscal 1975 led to the tempo- 
rary utilissation of title II as a countcrcycIVcal tool 
to assist the rising numbers of unemployed 
persons, Title.VI of CETA, in contrast, was orig- 
iftally intended to provide emei^.ncy counter- 
cyclical public service employment. The diarac- 
terifN^ics of titles 11 and VI program cHe^fe woie 
therefore more like those of the unemployed labor 
force QxtLii of title I i)articipants, ^ 

In comparison with title I participants, persons 
in titles II and VI programs were more apt to be 
men in the prime working years of 22 to 44 and 
less Hkely to be members of a minf)'rity group. So- 
cioeconomic characteristics of titles II and VI 

. participants were very similat;'to those of fiscal 
1972 and 1073 PEP workers, aliiioiigh proportion- 

' ately more pETA participftnts were disadvan- 
taged, fe^ver were veteranSf ind slightly more were 
women or youth. The fact that there were propor- 



tionately moro veterans enrolled in PSE programs 
under EEA than CETA is attributable to EEA's 
more stringent hiring requirements, which in- 
cluded specific liiring goals for former members 
of the Armed Forces, In contrast, ^usors oper- 
ating public service employment programs under 
CETA must give special consideration to veterans^ 
but xio hiring goals are mandated, 

P'articipants in CETA titles I, II, and VI pro* 
gmms weie .far more likely to be disadvantaged 
tlian was the unemployed population at laige, 
C9STA" participants were also younger, less edu- 
cated, find much more apt to be members of minor- 
ity groups. 



PROGRAM OUTCOMES 

The Departmeiit of Ijabor intends to meastire 
program sneccss, not merely in terms of the num- 
ber and cost of placements, but primarily on the 
basis of the quality of placements and'tJie stabil- 
ity of participants' i^ostpfogram employment. Tlie 
impact of CETA participation on- postprogram 
earnings and employment will bo reviewed with 
the aid of longitudinal surveys that track the 
earnings, employment, and job stability of a na- 
tional sample of participants for 3 yeara after their 
enrollment iu +^he program, comparing partici- 
panfs' experience with that of a control group of 
nonparticipants during the same period. Since the 
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CuMUl/ATiVB Terminations From Programs Cokducted Under CETA Titles I, II, 

AND VT, Fiscal Year 1075 





Total 


■ lltlo 


T 


. Titlo 11 


Title VJ 


Type 
















l^ercent 


Number . 


Percent 


Number . 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


All terminations 


658, 032 


100. 0 


553, 268 


100. d 


70^ 023 


100.0 


33,841 


100,0 




400,601 


6a 9 


346,69a 


62,7 


3^,479 


54.3 


15,429 


45. J5 




202, 200 


, 30.7 


175, 9oe 


31,8 


16, 575 


2rj.4 


0,800 


20,0 




64, 206 


9.8 


62, 850- 


11. 4 


I, 013 


1. 4 


^43 


1,0 


Indirect^ 


98, 362 


14,9 


84, 507 


15l3 


0, 000 


t la 7 


4,156 


- 12. 3 


/Self ».... 


39, 722 


6.0 


2^, 540 


5.2 


5,863 


8.3 


5,310 


' 15.7 




. 198,311 


3a 1 


170,787 


3a 9 


21, 904 


3a 9 


5,620 


16,0 




257, 43 1 


39. 1 


200, 575 


37,3 


32, 444 


45.7 


18^412 


54. 4 



> Direct Pl«c«ni«nts-I.«il]Tfdi]«l«pU(Tdtn uiuuMdtced «]nPl(^ym«nt «ft» 
rectf^lns only lnUh«. uwvtmcnt. •ntj/orlob nf^mt s«e^lc«s from C ETA. 

'tfid]r«ctpbeMn«aU^ Individuals in unsutMldlicd employment alter 
' p«rUdp*tlnf In CETA InJnl^;. emv^^tymnu or 3UppoTtlv« t«rvlce*. 
'SelfpUoemMiU: Iiutl^Mutls who f(mnd loto thtbuRh thcleown tdons. 



* Othvr P<»1(It«. InotvtdiiAb who wtto notpUc«dln UiUtlbaldlt^l C'mploy^ 
mtni but ftre «n«^ed tn othcf «<itlvltJM that tncrr^se cmploy^blUtV, 

' Nonpo»ltlv«. Ihdlvldiulft who r^taxd U> conllnuo or left for .fftsons u»- 
r«Ut«d to Uh9 at JutlvlUt^ tliAt lncT«i5« «n)ploytbillty. 

Notk; D«i&a mfty not odd to lotah becau3« loundlng. 
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inijfcul short-totm poatprogram results of these 
surveys will not be available until lato 1977, cur- 
rant infonnatton on^prt^ram ouf4x>me3 is limited 
to data from spcmsors' quarterly reports on the 
number and socioeconomie eharactenstics of par- 
tidpants who terminate (leave the program for 
any Teason), indudingthose placed (leav^the pro* 
gram for unsuuddized jobd^) . Before measurements 
of subaequent earned incomQ ar& obtained, useftil 
program outcome indicato?^ will also inelude 
CETA placement rates. However, mea-^^ingful 
placement rates cannot be oomputed until at least 
six quarters of CETA operations data arc avajK 
able, since a sizzle pn^ttton of enrollecs will 
not have completed their patticipation in GETA 
programs before 18 months have elapsed. 

^oftprogram Stotus of ErtrellaftS 

Of the 658,000 iifdividuals who were enrolled in 
and left programs operated under titles T, IT, and 
VI of CETA during fiscal 1975, 202^300, or 31 per- 
cent, were reported leaving the program for 
unsiit>3idi/ed employments In this group are more 



tlmn 64,000 persons who rec?>ivod no employment 
or training services under CETA but insteiid were 
immediately placed in jobs as a direct result of . 
applying for CETA programs. The group also fn-^ 
eludes nearly 40,000 persons who foiled jobs 
through theirown efforts (seetableS). 
' In addition to those entering employment^ an^ 
otiier ^0 percent (over 198,000) represented other 
positive tenninations: i.e,, tliey entered school or 
tlie Anned Forces or pursued another activity ex- 
pected to increase their employability. Thus, pl^* 
nieuts and other positive t«rmtn£(^ons totaled ^1 
percent of all persons who left the programs. The 
remaining .'iJ) percent left for a variety of other 
reasons. 

Table 2 also indicates that placements made.up 
a considerably higher pc-rcent of total termtnattons 
in title I programs than in title II public service 
'^mployuiont These higher placemeiit rates reflect 
the greater "use in title I programs of direct job 
placements (Uiose made after intake, assessment, 
and/or job i-eferi'a! st^iccs only)* This variation 
is understandable in light of tlie basic difference 
iu tlie program design of titles I and IL Title T is 



Table 3* Socioeconomic Chahactbhistics op Pehsons Enrolled, Tbumtnated,^ and Pieced ^ 

Under CETA Tm.ES J, II, and VI, ;Fiscal Year 1075 ' 



Cbar^tcrinUc h 



Title I 



Enroll- 
ments 



Termi- 
nations 



l*)«ce- 
mcnis 



Title II 



Enroll- 
ment 



Termi- 
nitiTons 



PInco* 
mcnts 



TSUoVi 



Enrdl- 
menid 



Termi- 
nationa 



Place- 
ments 



Sgx: 

Men 

Women. 

Age: 

Under 22 yeara-V^ 

22 to 44 yearfl^. J^ . 

■^"45 ye&ra^nd over. 

Edueatlon: 

S yeam and under 

9 to II years 

12 ycara 

0\«r 12 yoan* ; 

Minority 'ttatus:* 

Nonminority 

Minority. J - 

Economieally dtsadvantflged 



54.4 
45. 0 

61.7 
32. I 
C. I 

13.3 
47,0 
29.3 
9.8 

42.9 
■^57, 1 
77.3 



Sfk 4 
44*0 

00. 2 
33. 6 
6. I 

12.? 
4a 9 
29. 5 

as 

42. 1 
57.9 
70l.2 



57. 
42. 

4L 
49. 

a 



9,7 
32.9 
43.5 
14* 0 

44.3 

55,7 
69.3 



65. S 
34.2 

23.7 
62.9 
13.4 

9.4 

ia3 

42. 5 

2?,S 

na I 

49.9 
48.3 



6a 3 
31. 7 

27, 3 
GO.S 

12. 0 

13. I 
23.2 
4a 3 
23. 3 

43. 3 
56.7 
56.4 



07.8 

32.2 

20.9 
07, 1 
12.0 

7. 1 

la 0 

44 9 

31.9 

5a 8 
4L2 
44.2 



70.2 
29.8 

2U4 
04.8 
13.8 

a4 
ia2 

4^7 
29,6 

59. I 
40.9 
43. 0 



73.9 

26. I 

2L5 

66. 

\US 

a 3 
20. S 
43.2 

27. 7 

55.0 
44. 4 
40,8 



7^5 
21.5 

17.0 
71.8 
10. 0 

7.2 

la 4 

46.5 
27.9 

67. S 
32.2 
3rk8 



I Ptnota l«tintnat«d. ToUl namb«r of ponidp&nis who Jell (Itc 
CETA l>rocrMn fortny reuon- 
3 F«rMns pUe«d: Toul namt^r ^ panidp^nU v^ho Uvo left llie CKTA 



' Miaunt} aiaiiis aiSjustnt to include 93.3 imttnl of Bponlsli Amrdcaiks 

a««lhcr (mLtit>rtty>. 
Note: DetfiJi may not Add to loub becauM of mudlnff. 
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intended to oiler a comprehonsivo array of train* 
ing, employment, ftnd'stij[)[K>rtiv<j*sm^iccs (iiiclnd- 
yig direct placement services for Uiose who aro 
job ready) to any eligible participant in all areas 
of the Nation. Title 11, in contrast, is desipiiod 
primarily to provide developmental transitional 
employment opportunities, with minimal addi- 
tional services, to^ rcsident.s of areas of 3ii)stantial 
imemploynieiit' 

Charocttrittics of Thote Pfactd 

Data comparinfi: the socioeconomic ehaructor- 
isttcs of persons enrolled, tenninated, and placet! 
under titles I, TI, and VI indicate (hat, for all 



titles, nien, prime-ag^ workers, and nonminorities 
represent lat^rpcrcciitagies of those placc<l in un- 
subsidi7^1 jobstliiin of all those enrolled (see table 
3), To date, no othei- significant trends across titles 
have ap|>eared, tliough some appear io be emerg- 
ing; within titles* For example, youlh aged 22 and 
under comprised 62 percent .of all participants in 
title I progi^ins but only41 percentoftliose placed 
in unsubsidized jobs. This disparity is accounted 
for in i>art by the- fact that many are in, Tvork- 
experience pragrams whose ]mme<liate objective is 
re^'jition in, or return to, school nUbi-i" than job 
placement. In comparison, |>riine-age workei-scom- 
prisetl ^2 percent of enroUineiUs and 50 ])ei'cent 
t>f placements in ^itle I progi^ns. 



HEW Support for CETA 



The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare (HEW) is supporting the development 
of 4*oni])reh^n5ive employment and trainin^r ]>ro- 
^rani;; dirongh techniml assistnnoe to prime f^ion- 
sors and lliroiigh policies intended to alleviale 
some of the barrieis and service Vunitntions re- 
stricting full CETA client iKirtiei])ation in HEW 
programs.** The I fEW -supported programs re- 
laM lo CETA goals inelnde adnit Imsie educa- 
tion, the ri^rhl to rend imognun, yocjitioiiul eiln- 
cation, vociitioiinj i^hubilit^ition, health st'nii-es 
and training, general social welfare prog i^mft, and 
special programs fer *'vnhierable popidntton 
gronp<$/ inehiding the aged, mij<rimrs^ and mitive 
Americans. 



NATIONAL OmCE INITIATIVES 

TheOfliceof Mimpower in UEW's Ofliee of Ku- 
nmn Development eeordinntes (he jh-veloinnent 
and implementation of CETA-related i^ompi-e* 
hensive employment and (mining pqlieie^. Coordi- 
nation nnitsin c^eh HEW^regioiml ol^iee inaintiiin 
direct relationships with CETA prime siiontJorK 



Informallon tor LhU v^Hon vfw ftiihnilftofi l.y iho OjllcN" 

a? r«qu]r«<| Uy ttc. TOStb) of lh« CoDiPrclLcndlTf KmPloym^nl nntl 
Tralnli^jr Act or tD73. ^ 



and HEW grantees for tlK delivery of technical 
assistance in I'ollahoi'ation with i-egional f^tafl of 
the De])artment of Labor. Xational and i^gional 
work grou]>5. consisting of i-epi-eseiitatives of tlie 
vaiious health, education, nnd welfare prc^rams, 
]>rovide ndvice in the develo]>ment of policies and 
uetivitiesthatsup|>ortCETA programs. 

A MenionindnM of Agiveuient sigiied in mid- 
1074 l)et^^'een the Deimrtment of Ileatth, Educa- 
tion, aud Welfaiv and the Depnrtnient of Lid>or is 
the basic ])oliey document outliniti/r eollahoration 
lu"Oce<Jm'es. A,*? a t^esult of this iigreemeiit, HEW 
re^rionul oflice staff inembei-s review CET.V iirime 
s|)onsor |)laiis and make tvromnietidatiou^ to Ijul>or 
I)ci)ai1mcht staff prior to fmiding. 

Several other activities initiated in are 
assisting CETA sponwi^s to incoi*i)orate HKW 
prngiimis into theii- st^rviee pjieJcji^s- Kor exam- 
ple, an inventory of moi-e thuii 40 HEW pro- 
grams has l>een dt^veloped and converted inro a 
oom]Miterjzed information system tor use by prime 
sponsors as a i-<»ferenee in |>rogiiiia development 
and i>laniiing. Tlie Ofliee of Education has nho 
ineor|)orated langnngejiV its regulations for the 
Adult KdMnitioii Act aiut the right- to ma] ]n^* 
gniui that lyHinires Slate ngeiieiesnnd grpiit a]ipli- 
nmt.^ to give giViiler :ittention to CETA imo- 
jrnmis. "Hie XaifiiHiid Cvuti-r f«r Health Si^niiCR 
lies<*juvli held a e4>nfeivni-e of h*s(NL]vl]eLS. health 
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aervice providers, and CETA sponsor staff which 
resulted in the development of recommendations 
for research on the impact of CETA and public 
eervice employment on the health system. Tliroiigh 
the initiative of HEWs Seattle regional office, 
ft publication called Goorc^nating HEW Pro- 
ffpoma with GETA^ An InfrcducHcn hais been de- 
veloped and is ^being wdcly used to foster the 
development of closer HEW/CETA program 
rolatio^nships. 

STATE AND LOCAL AaiVITIES 

Jftt^t StrvU* Olid Fuiidtiig Airotigemttits 

The following speciRc examples illustrate the 
diverse patterns of HEW involvement in CETA 
programs now emerging at the State and local 
levels, as well as the growing impact of CETA 
on the development of collaborative service and 
funding arrangements- among various service 
agencies^. 

Oisffoth and MttoK In Kansas, the State De- 
partment of Education has established Ifve voca- 
tional education referral centers to idcntifv CETA 
vocational training needs- In this co(ipcrati\*e ar- 
rangement, the potential traineesare referred by a 
CETA intake unit^ which determines the occupa- 
tion for which the student will be trained^ ami the 
center then refers the student to the appropriate 
school 

Service InUgrafhn. In Springfi,cid. Mo., the CETA 
prime sponsor lias dcvelojwul a cousolidatcfl sys* 
tcm for a onc*&top employment sei*vice. As a 
result of this integrated process^ over 60 percent 
of all sup]iortive services arc provided bv other 
agencies as either dountcd services fmiu civic 
groups or coupled services from public afi:cncies 
snch as vocational rehabilitation, welfare^ the 
housing authority* and public health agencies. 

Campr%h%n%iv% fducofionof Strvlcts. Also in Mis^ 
sonri, seven CETA prime sponsors have subcon- 
tracted educational activities to the State Depart 
ment of Elementary and Secondary Educatioiv 
Through this arrangement, basic education pro 
grams are offered to many CETA trainees M no 
cost to CETA spotisorSf with supi ort provided by 
the Department of Elementary ana Secondary Kd 



ucAtion from funds aiade available under the 
Adult Education Act of 1974. C3STA trainees are 
alscy able to receive no^coet services from rehabili* 
tatiou counselors tlimugh tlie cooperative relation* 
ships established between tlie Department of 
Elementary and Secondary Education and the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation* Basic edu- 
cation is offered at the three skiils centers located 
in Sikeston, Kansas -.City, and Springfield. A 
niultioceupational program is also provided 
tiimugh the Department of Corrections, About 
3.000 people received training under this agree- 
ment in 1975. 

Exchange of S«rv/c«s. In Vermont, the Champlain ' 
Valley Work and Training Program (CWVTP), 
a statewide deli\'ercr of emfyloyment and training 
services, has de^-eloped nonRnancial agreements 
with the State Boards of Vocational Education, 
Vocational Rehabilitation, and AdUlt Basic Ed- 
ucation to provide these agencie^jiSvith si>eciiicd 
services (e.g., intake, job development and refcrml^ 
job counseling* and bookkeeping) in return for 

- their services {e.go testing and asse&jment, tutor- 
ing^ and special programs for non -English -speak- 
iugclicnts) to CETA participants. IVJicn a mutual 
client of CETA and Vocational Rehabilitation is 
considered to have potential for becoming a train- 
er in the OWVTP, the CETA sponsor funds a po- 
sition with title IT funds* Aft<-r training, the client 
rmi become a 0V1VTP staff member in a. perma- 

^ uent position funded by the vocational reliahilita* 
tion group. 

Comp/emettfory fmding. In Mayaguez, P.E,, five 
CETA participants are in a. new dental occupa- 
tional training program. The program is funded 
ui part by a grant from the Public Health Service 
for facilities^ equipmcutt and staff and in part by 
a giiiut from tlie Office of Education for curricu* 
hiui development, Tiic Mayaguez CETA pnihc 
sponsor provides support for trainee allowances 
and consumable supplies. Upon completion of 
trainings the five CETA partidpants will be per- 
, inancutly cnjpioyed in the municipal dental clinie. 

Teom Services. In Massachusetts, a team concept 
put into oi^TAtion by the State voca^tional Ffhabill- 
tatiou agency is njakiug jobs accessible to CETA 
clientele. As a rcMilt of planning meetings with Uie 
Xotiunai Alliaucu of BuMncssnien, the StJit^i em- 
plojniL'Ut service, the Ccutiiil Massachusetts Ein- 
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^ployers Association, and 9 community agencies, 
some 25 companies havo bcgtin sending the State 
vocational rehabilitation agency a list of potential 
job vacancies for tlie han({icapi>ed* This list is re* 
viewed by a vocational rehabilitAtion placement 
specialist with assistance from two CETA place- 
ment techniciass. This placement teani nrnkes site 
visits to potential employers to review job requests 
and employer involvement in tlicpro^ram* 

Shored Cif*nf*f** In a special cose involving a 
shared clientele group, tlie Lane County, Oreg,, 
primo sponsor has planned i\ split (CETA/IIEW) 
funding program to servo senior citizens. Services 
will ^nelude orientation, career iinalysis^' work e\- 
|)Crienco> oji*the-job tminhig, vocational tmining, 
instniciiou in job-finding skills, job <Ieyelopmontj 
placement, and supportive services. This project 
will gfve 30 disadvantaged woi'kers age<l 02 and 
older Uie oppoiinnity to suppleiiienifheir iiicomcfj 
\\*ith pennaneht^ part-tirife citrpjoyment 

UttntoUon of BxhUttg Sysfems. The Biehmond, Va., 
prime sponsor has negotiated a purchase of ^erv- 
ico conti'act with the District Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation to make the VK work sanipHng pit)- 
gram available at cost to CETA pnrticilmnls, lliis 
contract allows the prime sponsor access to an ex- 
isting program without the initial cost outlay for 
equipment and materials. 

£nhonc*(f Pfogmm tmpwL CETA is one of 16 
fimding sources for a supported work pi-ogiam 
operated by a community notion agency in Wi& 
consin to assjst marginally employable individniils 
with a history of^menfal health probleini^. Sonie 
funding for this project h provided by the Be 
partnients of Ifealth, Education, and Welfare and 
I^abor and otiier Federal agencies tlirongh the 
Manpower Deiuonsfration Research Coriwmtion, 
a national nonprofit orga»i^3:ation. However, over 
lialf of the funding comes from local organise* 
tions using funds from the Nt'^tional Institute of 
A[ental Health, the ConnnuAity Services Adminis- 
tration, CETA, and other sources- 

Pionning ond Manogem^nt 

The snpportn_.e. linkages cstuhlUlK^d U> benefit 
CETaV clients ;>cr\e to ^tiinulato. ^vuttjr luti'gia 
tion of State and lociil ^^overninent ^planning mid 



management pi-ofpssesgenerally. Several examples 
am illustrative* 

In Minnesota, an Office of Unman Sen'iccs hae 
been created to integrnte all human service pro- 
grams in "the State* The Stat^ Maniwwer Services 
Council provided a grant from the Governor's 4- 
pereent discretionary funds to support the man- 
powder component of this office. The m\v office is 
responsible for synthesi'^ing tlie activities of key 
human service agencies such as tlie departments 
of health, corrections, and welfare, the employ- 
ment service, and vocational rehabilitation* 

In lowar officials of all nine local Work Tncon* 
tivo (WfN) Programs in tlie State invited the 
OETA prime sponsors to review and approve 
WfNs joint oi>eratJonal plan for fiscal 

In Virginia, the Stat<^^[anpower Services Coun- 
cil ha&lx*eonie tho advisory fbcus for tlie organiza- 
tion and dc^ elopuicnt of inemoraudnius of iigi'co^ 
iiient with State agencies designed to iipprove de^ 
livery of services under CETA, The igreemonts 
identify eligihility requirements and program lo* 
cations mid stipujate basic information-sharing 
approaches expected to increase refen-als and ex- 
pand the availahility of senncea Agroeiueuts have 
already been signed with the Office of Aging, Work 
Incentive Pi-ogi'aiii, Virginia Employment Com- 
mission, Depaiinient pf Welfam, C'ommission for 
the Visually Handioapi>ed, Auditor of Public Ac- 
counts, Areii (A-Dr*) Olearinglipiise, Vocational 
likhicatioUt coiuuiunity colleges. Vocational Re- 
Imbilitation, Adult Basir Education, tlie Joint 
Apprenticeship Council, Bepaitiaeiit of Correc* 
tioiiA, and Job Corps. Subsequent to the develo])* 
incut of nu'inoraiulnms at the State level, each 
hx'nl prime ApoiiMU' in proceeding to design similar 
undei^tandiu;^ with district or local offices of these 
iigeneios. 
# 

Common Client Agr»em«nls 

One of the main I'csnlts of CETA eollaborathx 
cfTorts has heen the development of iniioviitive 
common client uri-angemcnts, desipnccl (o eliuiuiate 
inflcxihle client restrictions that limit program 
efrecti\^iiess. Coininoii client agreemcnt-s define the 
i'cs|>oiisil>ilities of agencies that may otherwise 
))rovide the wime services (o Hie same elicntclc* 
T\|Ui-all3, siuh iigreeinenf.s sfipnlate nuitnally 
binJing promhircv^ and riarih prognun ii^lation 
shi|>s* 
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Jli ArkMiBaa^ for eztmpl&i a common client 
agnement betwoen tlie Arkansas Manpower Serv- 
ices Council and the Division ofliohabilitation 
Services in tho State Department of Social and 
Rehabilitation Services covers policies^ procedures^ 
and plavm for activities tliat affect clientele eligible 
■ for services from botb programs, Tlie agreement 
delineates administrative procedures and' stipu- 
lates the responsib;litied of each ageneyt including 
tKe designation of monitoring a^d coordinating 
pei^midl. The commitments accepted by both 
agencies^ sudi as identification of mutually agrccd- 
upctt^ referral criteria, are outlined. This common 
ddient agreement is nmewable nt tli6'end of each 
f IS-^month period, witli tile iinderf^aiiiing tlint it 
may be terminated by citlier ag^^ncy after 90 days* 
notice. 



Under a similar Agreement in Tennessee, the 
CETA prime sponsor provides vocational training 
and job placement services, while tli(^ State voca- 
tional rehubil itaiion agency ofFers.counseIing^ 
ical diagnostic evnliintions> and physical re^tora* 
tion services ie clients eligible for the services of 
botli agencies^ 

^ As tliesa examples suggest, a pattern of construe* 
tive relationships is developing nmeng CETA- 
funded employment nnd training efforts and re-* 
lated programs of the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, Such relationships can 

^ expand the framework for incorporfttien of State 
and local priorities into comprehensive decision* 
making, eliminate overlap, and fill ^ps in program 
activities serving CETA clientele. 



Continuins Federal Prosrams for Special Groups 



In addition to generaroversiglit fimeMons nS' 
snined by the Department of L^bor under tlienct, 
title III of CETA provides for the operktJon of 
programs and activities for segments of (he com- 
munity in need of special or additional service. 
Section 301 of title IH requires the Secretary of 
Labor to provide such services to youths offenders, 
older workers, jKsrijoiis of limited English -speak- 
ing ability, and others who ai'c detenuine<li)y the 
Secretar}' to he at a particular disadvimtujo^ in the 
labor market. 

Funds eqnal to not le^ than a fixoil pei^cnt of 
title I alloeutions are Tcscrved for Indian pro- 
grams by section tKB and for sen ire to niignmt 
and seasonally einploml fantiworkers; by twtion 
303. Section 3iU inakcs the Strrc^ n^^iKUisiblo 
for,continning >uiith programs and other sj^ccial 
efforts. 



INDIANS AND ALASKA 
NATIVE COMMUNITIES 

Totalling about OOOWO ))e)-<;ons, Indians and 
Alaska njitives rom1)rise n major (ai^gt-t ^r'>^"I> 
for OET.\ progi'aining. Fituding for jill progi^anis 
serving Indians in fiscal 1075 wai* approAiumtel^ 



$69 million, with abont tliree-fourths ($50-6 mil- 
lion or 4 percent of tlie total allocated to title I 
prium s]>oiisors) provided for \ise under section 
302. (See charts l8.) Section 3^02 grants are 
awarde<l from the national level t<> federally rocr 
ogni'/eil Indian trtl>cs, bands, or gTOni)5 and those 
])nmc sponsors ur orjcniii^aitions. working witli 
noni^T^ntioii Indians wlucli tricet specific re- 
quir^meuts of tlie ^^retary of Labor. 

Kiiixplhuents ditriug the fiscal yeiir for all Indian 
and Alaska native programs wore 51,900—2,400 
under tide II, 1^ nndor (itle VI, 36,000 imdcr 
title III, section :KV2: aud 12,300 under title Hit 
sedJon ^Oi (summer youth proffimii). Al)ont 
l)eiv-ent. of the cJiroltf<»s were in work-experience 
ashi^^uinenCs (including nil youtli in the summer 
program)i 18 l>errcnl in pid)Iie service employ- 
ment, and Boiue 1*2 ])ei-cent in classroom training. 
Ijcss than 10 jwrcent were eii/KU^^ in on-the-job 
(raining. i 

TJurinj^ thp Tear, teiminations (otaleil 14,500^ 
iuehuliug 6.80f) ))hicenicnts uud 3,100 othor posi- 
tive tenniuations. 'iliere wei-e also 4,600 nouposi- 
live terminations^^ 

Somh .'>T |>orcen( of all |»ai tiripiii]ts in jn^ofn^ms 
foi Indiatii^ ami ofher niithe Americans during 
fist^al 1075 male. FoH\-s?ix peit-enf wem 21 
\eaii^ i}t or _\on»peri in-rcenl weiv \-* or 
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CHART U 



About $6t million wn^ mllablo for Indian and Alaska nativo programs 
m flseti 197$. 



S7.0G6.0d4 t10%1 




older, and 63 percent Imd less timn a l2l]i-grade 
education, Almost 77 l>erceiit wero oconoiiiieally 
disadvantaged, 18 percent were receiving public 
assistance of some kind, and 73 percent M'ere either 
unemploycft or nn<tert*mployed. Ten ])pn'<.'int wen* 
veterans. 



MIGRANTS AND OTHER SEASONAUY 
EMPLOYED FARMWORKERS 

Tlie primary objectives of section 30;) progratas 
for migrant and seasonal fatmworkei^s iire lo lus. 
sistpaHicipiints in obtaining employment in oMior 
occupational areas mid to improve the living; imd 
working conditions of those famnvorkei^and tli<*ir 
families who ptvfer to remain in *Jie agricnltaml 
labor market. 

During lir»cal 1975^ fnnds for these programs 
amounted to$C3.2 million — or tlie reqnirc^l f) per* 
cent of thet<:^d allocated to title I prime sponsoi^j. 

The program year established^ for migrant and 
seasonal farmworker pro^rrams I>egins on Jami* 
ary 1 and ends on December 31. In pi'ogram yoar 
1075, 80 grants were awiufled or i-enewcd with 



priVate nonprofit farmworker or^ni^attons, title 
T prime sponsors, and universities. Through a 
comjyetitive bidding process, which invited pro 
po^^nls tvo\n l>otli private nonprofit groups and 
title I prime sponsors, 62 sponsors were selected to 
provide services to fnnnworkers in 49 States and 
Puerto Itieo," Hie remaining 27 grants wem 
awarded to provide for such activities as self-help 
honsing, legal services, a clearinghouse project^ 
high school tH|iii valency nud eolle^ assistance pro- 
grams, and technical assistance and training. 

Estimates for program year 1975 sliow that ap- 
proximately I40t(K)0 individuals were served by^ 
Iheprogmm. For funnworkersinteriBted inehmig- 
iiig their occnputions, n variety of services — closs- 
rooni training, OJT, work experience^ and job 
develojunent mid placement assistance^ iis well as 
supportive services — were available. For those who 
pi'eferml to remain in faniiwork and their fnni- 
iliesi the program roiici^nlmted on supportive 
Ecrvires such as romiseling, niediad and denial 
caie, rclo(*aMoii aj^^sisfanre, hmc edneation^ child 
i-niv, and niilritional siTvices* 



"Alft^kA VTAfl eiHiidftI bf^AUfle of iht iitii«n number of Unn 
lahoivTi^ etTJiilojff^l In ihAi SUIe 
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SUMMER PItOGRAMS FOR YOUTH 

Beginning witli llie KoigJilwrliofMl Youth Carps 



in tlic 
ally funded 



tlic sitnimor 



Depui'tnioiit. of FAbor )ias trftdiUoi: 
cinplovinoiit and trftiiiiiifT progruins 



dcsignofl csicoially far low inconic yaiitli during 



months. Far tliose activities in the 



summer o* c ileudar year 1975, Congress appropri- 
ated $473.3: million under section 304 af CETA. 
Of this an oiuit, $ir}.:t luillian was transfera'd 
imder the ipproiiriatiaii act to the Camuiunity 
Services Adiiiinistratian (C»SA) for (he operation 
of the Sninmor Y^iitli Rocroatioii Progmiii and 
$h7 milHoii to CSA far the Suininer YonOi Trans- 
|H>rtatiou ProgmiiL 1'he ix^i]i;nh]ng$^*')6^^5 milUati 
i^aa distributed hy the. Department to OETA 
prime 5]>ous<>i^ faropemtiou aftheSuiuuier Youth 
Kuiplayuieut Prt^rmii far Kfauaiuieiilly l)i£;ad- 
Vantaged Youth, vhlrii provided short^tenu ji>l>s 
far 888,100 surh youth aged 1( thmugh 2U 

As in pant yeiuv!;. imHiei|>auts were plaeed lu 
jobs ill varimis ai^iul/^ittan^f ;uid public ag^uries, 
sueh us $<dioolSf lihnirtei^ oamunmity service ar- 
ganizatiiin^* ha£;pitiilj:!,;iud pi'lvnte nou pmlit iigpu^ 
ciei?- 7\\piral pa^itians in \\)7'> iiiclhd^'d iiium* jiido, 
teacher mde* grapjiir ailist* suuiuicr nuup ;iid(\ 
typist, school uiaintoimnn* txu\i\ o^isIjkt, 
aide« clerks uutritii)U aide, ituil day raiv aiile, 

Sbiiio priuu^ .spaih^i^^ dt-sigiu^I prngtaius tu in 
i-liido man* uuuf^ual jabs far voiitlL bVr oxiiuiple. 



eurollees ill Baton Kaiigc* T^a*, were placed with 
local public iiiuvcrsitic«<^ whcnUhey participated hi 
a variety af ediieatlaiiai pmjeets, iiicliidiiig ixt* 
seareli in elieiuif;lry nnd hialagj- liiboi-atories. Pan 
lieipaiit;^ in Pmvidehre, U,I. wei'ctmine<l to carry 
out a Survey to niiflato the 1970 census, with spc* 
rial nttentiuu giv?n to obtaining inaro accurate in* 
fariuatian 'lu |icr?ous rc^^idiup^ dcprei^seil and 
low income areas Tu Baltimore, ^(d*^ enrollecs had 
ail appartiiiiity to Irani new skills in musle^ art, 
aiuldmiciugut local f^lioals and an in£4itiilc5,amt 
many perfcriiicd at 4*oiuuninity fuiictiaus during 
thck smiuner. 

Over half (5C pcrccut^) of tlic youth curallcd iu 
tbfi IJ17r> yuiiuner pnigram w^w- male. The hirgrst' 
ago group wa^ eaiiiiK>i:cd af IC- and 17-year-olds, 
who re]iresented 41 percent of the total group. An* 
oilier 2J) peiiceiit wcix^iagied M or 15, and ^0 penviil 
wci-c agod IS to White? re|irc^eiit*'d s^' ,iiUy 
mai\^ than half of the total (i>:i i)Civent); 1:( pei^ 
cent wciv hliirk, l!> pex-cent >!i>anMi sjicjikiti'^ and 
^lieivent Aiuericau Indian. 

Sinix^ iiuiiiy youth iu the IDT^i $uiiiiner pLx>gnun 
were ^till stiideut^s In the iiousuiuiuer inoiitlis and 
others Jiad dn»p|H'd uiil of m land, most (M per- 
ivwi) biid le^ssthaiia higliMlajol ejliaatioii; how 
ewn lli peireut had Itiiished the IJlh gnide and 4 
IH-nrUI had guiu* Ik*\uIu1 it. Xiuo peivrut of I lie 
pailiri|Kiuts wciv li:indicapi>cih 



The Job Corps 



Job ('ori>s l>egau K^h of upenitioii> ju 
I07fi. Kstablislird b\ Ihr j^'niiomu ()p]>oituuil^\ 
Acf af'j90l and fautiniH^il niider tltlt* IV of 
('E1*A til Hi7:S, the prograni i« aimed at aN^i^liiig 
disjidvaiitaged ViUith Ix-twt^cu the agi^ of hi and 
to ;r:ilii the ccliication aiiil iiiWU iii-*^'y^a)} f(U 
ciiiployment, A di^tiuifj\e fealiiiv uf Joh ('urp> 
thiit >oti^ it apuil fmni (^Mier 4>niplo\ iiieiit and 
tniiniu^ pru^nims is iu ttn* of i-i-^^idential reiitei^. 
which ai^e liUeade<l lo utfer a healthful leaniliig 
ea/inuimeiit for paiiinpaiil^. 

(*urr*eutly. tliPii'aiv un Joh ('or|)si<ruti*r' m op 
enition^ with a UHal i-npai-ity for ti'niinug -Ji^tiSiJ 
^VOtith/riiey iiu*liide l'T ('i\i1iaii Cnii^ i \atioh (Vii 
tet^, afliuini.^ered b\ th^- I't pailtiu al^ (»f X'^i l- nl 



I iiK- and the laU i joi ill national piii k» and fon^ts 
iHid on laliju piihlit hind>, <tl eeiitoi> iipenited 
inidi'l ciiiilMnt i\jlli huHiu'ss JJinis, iiulipiufit^nr^ 
;;.iih/>jilimi^wind St.iti an 1 loi ul ^t\t-t nun ill u;^*u- 
% and J i-\t<*iisjiui iVNti>t% a fiujlit\ rmi by 
tht It^ulhiubi^od of liailwa,^. Airlini* and StiMiiir 
>hip Ch-i I ftUA(') and ain'tln-r upt^iaied li\ the 
Stewards Tiainin:; and NerreatiniK Fue. 

ENROLLEE CHARAaERISTICS, 
PLACEMENTS, AND TERMINATIONS 

hinni;; Jwal li>7-i. a total of \U,7W \»\\\h 
ui*\\\\ ihiolhil ill tilt plo;;i«(ni. \Uu oiitliundH^ird 
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women by 3 to 1^ with tlic m^^iority of enroDecs 
under 18 years of ngp. The proportion of blacks 
{55 percent), was larger than tlmt of wliites {40 
percent), with Spanisli-spcaking groups repre- 
senting about 12 percent of the total About 8J> 
percent had less than a hi^h sclioo) edneation and 
78 percent eame from families earning $4^99 or 
less per year, (See table 4.) 

Placements for the progrant coniimic at liigh 
levels, totaling 90.2 percent of al! temiinees avail- 
able for placement, acconling to the latest avail- 
able statistics for fiscal 1975. Tlie 29,JJ3G ovci'uH 
placement figtin^^^representi, 20^408 yoftth wlio 
found jobs and 8,928 i*"ho returned lo I'cgutar 
school^ork, qualified for other training programs, 
or entered tlio Armed Forces. 



TABtiE 4. SeLECTBP CHAKACTBKISTICS OP New 

Job Coups Enroiaees, Fiscal Year 1975 



Characteristic 


Number 


Percent 




45, 799 


100.0 


Sex: . 








34, 166 


74.6 




11> 633 


25.4 


Age: 








34,990 


76. 4 


19 to 21 years 


10,;fl09 


23.6 


Yeairs of school completed: 








2, 931 


6.4 




7, 236 


^ 15. 8 


9 to 11 yearg 


30,040 


0&9 




4,900 


.10.7 




92 


.2 


Race: 






White- 


18,778 


41.0 




25, 052 


64.7 


Other 1 


1,909 


4.3 


Spanish speaking: 








3,710 


8. 1 




1, 145 


2.fl 




412 


.9 


Family income:' 






* Below $1,C00... ^ 


1, 604 


3.7 


$1,000 to $1,999. 


V 2,702 


5l 9 


$2,000 to $2,099 


3, 023 


6.0 


$3,000 to $3,099. r..... 


4, 580 


10.0 


$5,000 to $5,^9 


5, 084 


11. I 


. 4, 122 


9.0 


$6,000 to $6,^99 ; 


3,023 


a 6 




^977 


0.5 



I Pkmliy Income d»tA Oo not Include «nrol]ees trom taoAUts rvcdvlng 
' pabllo tsdiiAiiE^j^ percent of iht total). 
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RESPONDING TO NEW DEMANDS 

Throughout its histoiy, Job Corps has sougjit to 
respond to new demands created by social changes. 
While mauitainiii;^ its core design of int^nsiYe 
ppognun? of education, vocational training, work 
oxpcrience^ counscling^^ ^ind other activities, the 
Job Corps has also emphasized provision of in- 
creased opportunities for yputU with limited 
EugHsh-fspeakiuflf ability, establtshment of coedu- 
cational cuviromaenfs, and expansion of oppor- 
tAuiitics for women to receive training in nontradi- 
tional 09eu])ation3.^ 

Oceducatlonat residential centers pm\'ide more 
accessible and varied training opportunities to 
botJi men and wojn^n than do tliose serving only 
male or female enrotlees. Prior to 1974, only 6 Job 
Corps centers were coeducational; during 1974, 
a seventh center became coeducational, and 9 more 
were added, in 1975, for ti total of 16. Two more 
centers will start enrolling both men and women 
in 1976, and others are under consideration, Jfor 
this cimngc. In tlie coeducational centers, all 
courses are open* to men and' women alike* and 
participants iniiy tmnsfer to other centers to gain 
necessary training when it is not available where 
thoy are pi'esently assigned. 

UNION PARTICIPATION 

Unions have been involved in Job Corps opera- 
tions Buico li>66, wiien the International XJni^n of 
Operating Engineei-s began a stfiall program of 
preapprenticeslnp training. Union programs — 
now ojKimting at 36 centers — wore increased by 
approximately 700 tmining slots over the past 2 
years. Currently, 3,125 corpsincmbers are i^ceiv- 
ing instruction in sueh trades as welding and car- 
pet layingv as ^-ell as heavy c^juipment operation, 
plastering, and other types of construction work, 
and app^T><%imat«ly 2,000 of them are exiKictcd to 
con\plete their training by the end of fiscal 197G. 
Vi-om July K 1973, through August 30, 1975, 4,161 
corpsmcmbcFS finished union training^ and 3,933, 
or % iKsi-ccnt, \vci-e placed in jobs paying;: an aver- 
age hourly wage of ii;4.20. 

JOB torn RESEARCH 

The noncconomic impm-t of the Job Corps pi^ 
gram is ihe sub3eet"^)f an ongoing study, funded 



by the" "Department of Labor in fiscal 1974, whicli 
is attempting (a) to identify the changes in en- 
roUces' liealth,4ielf-estecm, attitude toward society, 
and other attributes til at have resulted from their 
Job Corps experience and (b) to detennine what 
services ha^'e been most influential in bringing 
about th"ese ehanges.^* The study will involve an 
experimental group of youth who have been at a 
Job Corps center for at least 90 days^ a eontrof 
^roup composed of young people eligible for the 
program \vh6 chose not to enroll, and a comparison 



^ The National ComnfiVsion 

Title V of CETA establishes a ^Tationai Coni- 
n\ission for Manpower Policy, mx advisory body 
that has biojul responsibilities for assessing na- 
tional manpower probleuis and making manpower 
policy recomuiendatious tb^the President and the 
Congross. The C'omniissioiiJ is also authonzed to 
make ix>coi]unemhitions to the Fedenil agencies 
with manpower responsibilities, iuelnding the Be- 
puHment of Labor. 

The Commission undertook an extensi\'c agenda 
of regidar meetings an<l special confei'ences dur- 
ing lf)75 in an effort to fulfill its mandate to iden- 
tify the mant>ower needs and goals of the Nation, 
assCxSs the 0]>eratiou of employment and fniining 
progrum.s, and sei've as a ratalyst for hroud and 
informed dehl)eratioii on national nmn power 
policy. 

As pnii of this effort, the Conmiis^ion hai> ii^ned 
the followmg reports nnce January 107^): ''^ 
—First tnlerim Report to the Cougivss, Tin 
Oltalleiujf of Risimg Cnimploi/mint. 
^ — Second Interim Rci>oi"t to the ^ongl'c&^J 
Public Scrv/ce Emplot/mcnt and Other Re- 
spoti^es to (*bnthKuinij^'n€mplo}/tm nf, 
^ — Fii'St Annunl Report toYhftJ"!i^t>ideut and 
CongiTSS, Toiran! a XatiomI M^ni/fotrer 
Policy. ' 

—Special Repor-t Xo. 1, Procef^HngH of o Con- 
ferenee on Public Service Employment. 

" TIi(* ^tiJciy Is cnUU^d Sttuly of tli(* Non('C4>no^inlc Imi'iict*' of 
the Joh Corps ProKrnrn." TIlIs of \\a rurrf^nt ^tJltntf Is 

Inleadctt <o fulfln the rc^iiortlnK rwiitfi-Nnc^nt sot forth hi Utl(*,IV\ 
sw*-«l>1(A).of CKT*\. 

I'rnpt^ of rf^Portf: mn^ ohiAinrrI hy \\t\X\Mk to tht* 



gro\ip of former enrollees who dropped out before 
the Wt of 90 days. ■ . 
. During fiscal 1J)75, eight stufty sites were chosen 
and ai"niugenientt> made for coopemiion with the 
appropriate DopaKnient of Labor regional offices 
find State agencies. In addition, two pilot tests 
weix> conducted and some iHivisions made in testing 
instrnmente. Wlion the residts of a pr(jtest sclied-= 
uled to begin in the fall of 1076 have been tibu- 
lated, a final i*eseaix^h nnatj^s phn \rill be de- 
veloped. 



for Manpower Policy 

— Si>eeial Report No. 2, Manpawor Pt-ograni 

Coordination. 
—Special Re|)ort No. 3, Recent European^ 

Man power -PoUey Initiatives. 
-Special Report^ No. 4, Procealings ofj(t- Con- 
ference on 'the Role of the Business Sector 
in Manpower Policy. 
-^l>ecial Report No. 5, Ptweedings of a Omh- 
fcrenec on Employment Probh'?ns of Low 
Income' ft roups. 
—Special Report No. 6, Proceedings of a Cim^ 
fercivc on Labot'^s Vit irfi 07i Manponnr 
Policy. ■ . ^ ^ 

in udilition ti> its own £>tafrhtudie.s and the .^pou- 
boi"j>liip of r«nfi'reiKVt> on .substantive isbiieSi the 
Commiw&iun hat> engag^'d a wide ninge of experts 
td luidcrf ate special studies and analyses. FoVex- 
ampli> tile Comuii.^ion ib exploring the institu- 
tional ihange^ mjuiix'd to insure thatyoimg |>co- 
pie liau^ a l(^s diflienlt transition fi^m school to 
r.ork- Papei-s being prepared for the Commission 
w ill illuniiuiitc variou:; dl. ension^} of the roniplex 
intemetion of .s^hooLs, imiplovcrs, trade unions, 
govcrnutent, t:onmiunjty groups and other impor- 
tant ini>tit<itions in preparing youth for labor force 
vntry, Thtt ^'omnli^sion will make the siwcialists' 
reijorts available'to the public in the fu'St half of 

'Hie Commission has also arran^d for the pi'Cp- 
aration of papei-s by eight memlwi^ of the am- 
\h*niii' eonurmnitj on Hie gimeral theme of '^Man- 
lH)wer Goals for Amerieaii Deuioonicy.*' These 
papi*r>> will beinudr :ivaijuble during the spring of 
I07fi an<i will st4:veHiH Imckgronud documentation 



far a national conference an this siibjcK^t ta bo 
span^rcd by tbo American Assembly, u public 
interest fantm nssocintod with Calninbin l^ni\'er- 
sity, in tlic Intter piirt of Mny. TIio papers* will 
Kocue an the Federal Gtoveninient^s role iii the 
develapment af manpower and econantic policies 
aimed at establishing andmaint^ihunga high level 
of employment, witli coiisideratian^ of tlie link- 



ti^GS of Federal in^sititntiotis ta other levels of gov- 
orntnent and to the private sector. A wide range 
of other studies and analyses now in process are 
diit^cted at snpporting the Coniiuissiojrs central 
of contributing to the formulation of a tni- 
tiomil nmniK>wer [lolicy that will identifv national 
priorities in thUuit^a and indicate how thc\ can be 
aehievc<l. / 
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RATIONAL PROGRAM 
: DEVELOPMENTS 

Althcugli the need to implement, tha Comprc^ 
hwisi\*e Employment and Training Act claimed a 

" major share of the attention of the Manpower 
Administration^ during fiscal 1975, other estab- 
lished programs continued to- be relied upon in 

^ overall efforts by- the Department of Labor to as- 
si3t the unemployccl^ the underemployed^ and the 
disad\*antaged.^ Among them^were the Work lur 
conth'e (WIK) Program and the activities of 

. jboth the U.S. Employment Service and . the Bu- 
nsau of Apprenticeship and Training. 

The Work Ineentive Program, authorized by 
the 1967 amendments to the Social Sccnrity Aet 
^nd substantially eh^nged by .the 197l amend- 
ments, is designed to assist^ recipients of Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children to obtain em- 
ployment and ultimately to become self-sufficient. 
About l7l,000 AVIN registrants obtained unsnb- 
sidized employment in fiscal 1975. Even morcsig- 
niitcantf in view of the high national unemploy- 
ment rates, is tlic fact that 62,700 persons who 
became employed were able to leave' the welfare 

' rolls completely — representing a small increase 
over the number for fiscal 1974. About 1 out of 3 
of these WIN job entries was in the servicc^pro- 
ducing sector, with manufacturing occupations 
generally accounting for fewer jobs than in fiscal 

As part of the increasing AVIN.empliasis on em- 
ployment activities, new WIN regulations pub- 



*JT*w th& KniPlormetftt ftntl Trnlnlnt? AflmlnlnUftUon. On Nov. 
12. 107G. th« flecr^tAry of Labor nnnoiincril Wx^ ikmm' nr^mcy tl4^- 
Ijmfttlon : pfugTAm ad1v1t1«fl aikI r«itponjiIMnt1^ nro not QfR^ct^^K 

'R^er«nc«fl In tfa« t^^t nr« to the afl^nc^ name at th4» tlmo iin<I<»r 

dlft^uMton* 
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lisljed in the fall of 1&75 transferred AVIN regis- 
tration activities from the local welfare stafT 
to the local WIN office. There recipients of and 
applicants for AFDC Trho must' register fcir the 
AVIN Program can receive immediate job referrals 
and/or cmployability services us"fllly a\*ailable 
through a local employment service office. A. new 
o]>tional program component. Intensive Manpower 
Scn'ices, designed to teach WIN clients jobseek- 
lug skills and increase their Ubor market exposure, 
has also been autliorized by these new regulations. 

"Although there has been iin overall deemphasis 
on training in the WIN Program and a consequent 
nKluction in the total number of WIN participants 
engaged in suchjictivities, the use of othcr^ non- 
WlN-fundetl training: opportunities, sucli as those 
provided under tlic Comprehensive Employment 
arid Training Act (QETA), increased substan- 
tially during fiscal 1975. In thatycar,abottt28j000 
WIN registrants were cngagetl in trainiupf pro- 
grams outsi<le of'WlN.^ 

With approximately 2,400 affiliated local offices, 
the U.S. Employment Sen'ice played an important 
role in many of the programs operated by the Man- 
power Administration (including WIN), while 
simultaneously functioning as the public labor ex- 
change mamlated by the Wagner-Peyser Act of ■ 
1038.. In this role, the employment service 
(ES) was greatly affected by the l974r-75 rcces* 
sion, with fewer jobs available for an increasing 
number of new and renewal applicants. Despite 
tbis iiituatiou, over million pci^ns wei'c placed 
in jobs during thcfiscal year. 
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SooiB gronpB were singled out.by law or regula- 
tion to recdivo moro intensivo services froni ES 
staff in recognition of their particular oniploymont 

; . problems. The extent of (services provided to these 
groupsy which inoludo veterans^ o)d&r and yoiingor 
workers, women, migrant and seasonal farmwork- 
ers, and the handicapped, is described in a sepa- 
rateseciion of thisehapter. Thissccttonis followed 
by a review of the employment service contribu- 
tion to the interagency Indochina Kefugee Pro- 
gram. Through its affiliated local offices^ the £S 

* 'had served nearly 28,000 refugees by December 81, 
1975. Of this number, about 5,6bo (20 percent) 

^ wore placed in' jobs and approximately 7,000 (2S 
percent) were referred to training or received 
other services. 

The responsibility of I^Ocal ES offices to provide 
a substantial number placements despite un- 
favorable economic conditions proved particularly 
important in fiscal 1975^ With the introduction in 

. ' that year of perfcnmance-based budgeting for T?S 
operations. 'Under the balanced placement for= 
mula (BPF) de^vel(^)ed for uso by the national 
office in allocating funds to State jvgonci(®j both 
the qnantity and epiality of placements over tho. 



most recent 18 months are considered. Future ap- . 
plications of the formula may take into .account 
Such ,other jinportant factors as hi^i uneniploy- 
ment or meager industrial development in par* 
ticular localities. Even without these additional 
refinements, Kc^wever, the current veision of BPF 
has so far been responsible for enoouraging State^ 
agencies to seek ivays to improve performance. 

The chapter conclndes with a section on ap- 
prenticeship progran^s, which provide the prin- 
cipal ineai>s of entry into some 400 skilled trades. 
During 1975, an important agreement developed 
hy the Secretary of Labor and the Acting Secre- 
tary of the Army provided, for the first time, for ^ 
a branch of the armed, services to offer .training / 
that meets Jiational apprenticeship standards* ' 
This ejfort is expected to provide a significant 
source of slcilled cra^ workers for the Nation. 
Other special apprenticeship programs, developed 
^ith correctional institutions and a local s(^ool 
system, arc also described in tlie chapter, togetlier 
with one experimental effort to cxi)and appren- 
ticeship opportunities for womeyi in Wisconsin 
dnring the period from frulx^.1970 through June , 
1973^. '"^ ■ 



The Woric Incentive Program 



Althougli other Federal programs include wef* 
fare recipients among t^cir target (nx>up8j the 
Work Incentive Program, authorised by^the 1967 
amendments to the Sodal Security Act, Is the only 
Federal effort specifically designed to assist recip- 
ients to find employhient Wliile training activi- 
ties received much early program cmphasisj the 
1971 amendments to the Social Security Act called 
for immediate joli placement wherever poesihie. 
Under tht*se amendments, all persons 16 years or 
older who are receiving ^id to Families with Ito- 
pendent Children (AFDC) benefits' must register 
for participation in the WIN Progranxunlcssthey 
are exempted for reasons of hcaltli, disability, 
home responsiibility, age, student j^tus^ or geo- 
graphic remoteness from a project site. Regis- 
trants who are selccic<l for 'participation in the 
program must accept^ available employment, 
training, or other services necessary to prepare 
them for jobs^ A refusal to [>artieipate can re- 
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snltin the denial of further welfare benefits-^ Con- 
versely, persons who are legally exempt from 
mandatory registration may choose to ettter the 
program voluntarily. 

The euiphasiSi on employment received -further 
imfi^tus from final publication, in September 
1975j of new WIN regulations*^ Among other 
changes, the regulations transferred the registrar 
tion (and deregistra£ion) function from the local 
welfare staff to the local WIN offices, where, im* 
mediate job referrals and labor market informa- 
tion can be offered, along with other employiiient 
and training services.* The now procedure is ex- 



^ Ponuinn y^hit um 9uh}<^i to loits ai Ihrlr IwnoHts for thJH ^<^A^ton 
iiijiy rfM]iiont n h^nrlnj; to dctrrmlnc If tUclr rcfiiiiA] i<t iMirtldPfitc 
WAK for ffoo^ caiittc. Sanotl<>n8 apply (Mily to tltc InillvJilunl. hot \j> 
otlirr mcmlK^rw of thr ftimWy who rccclvti twnofltw, 

*For the text of the new regulAtloni*. «cc the Ftdcrat UtO* 
UUf, vol. AOf \u 4:inO. No. L82. So]>t. 1%, \ ^75* 

* AlftKt WIN ofllocK arc kIa^mI hy lorftl cmploimont BorVlco 
p4*nu»iknrL wlto Itnvc j^ljnmetnAtc Aocc«ti.H'<> Job bank nnil other 
lAb<ir mArh^t InformAttop. 
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-pected to increase the mimber direct job en- 
tries. "In addition^ tlie now regulations allow 
States to introdjiice an Intensive Manpower Serv- 
ices component) which will provide those who par- 
ticipate iwith a structured program designed to 
aharpen jobseektng skills and give>^Iiem intensive 
exposure to available employment opportunities, 
.along with individuali^d job development and 
placement assistance. These innovations are dk 

■ rected toward helping welfare recipients achieve 
self-support in tlie shortest possible time* . 

PROGRAM OPERATIONS 

Emptoymenrond Trainins 

There were over 839,000 new WIN registrants in 
fiscal 107D, an increase of 2,4 pei-ccnt fi-om the pre- 
vious year. Of tliat number, over t')5d,000 \vere ap- 
praised by teams of local Wl^f'and welfare office 
staff and about f}28,000 wen? certified available for 
active participation^ in WIN employment or tmiii- 
ing components.' About one-fourth of all par- 
ticipants in fiscal 197D >vcm volunteers. 

Despite the rise in the national unemployment 
rate from 5.2 percent in June 1974 to 8,6 percent 
in June 1973, 170,041 ^VIN iicgistrants obtained 
jobs dunng fiscal J97_f>r^nly 3.7 percent fewer 
, thanjn fiscahl974'jind 23 pei>cent more than in 
' '^1973, In both years, about iwQ-tliirds of the total 
reflected direct job entries — i.c., jobs obt^iin'ed 
^ witliout the need for training or job experience 
under WIN auspices (see table 1 ) . 

The higher national incidence of imemploymcnt 
made it considerably mbre difficult to develop on- 
the-job- training (OtTl^) contracts with employers, 

■ and as a resnltj there was a noticeable drop in 0*IT 
activity during the fiscal year. Nevertheless, this 
decrease was offset by coiresponding enrollment 
increases of over 14 percent in public service em- 
ployment and more than 52 percent in ^'suspense to 

■ employment"; i,e., assigne<l to anon-WIN-funded 
employnicnt pi-ogram sueh ns CETA. The eii3 
result, despite the slack Inboi- miirkcT, wns a slight 
increase (about 2 percent) in the number of people 

■ Who completed job entry and earned enough to be 
able to leave \vclfare-'a tof al of 52,790 individuals. 

I>uring the fiscal year, WIN job entries, in^ 

tCorUncAllon Im n vrltun notice from \h(^ Stnt4f velfAf^ 
«|«ncy thai either nc«««Kfti-3' niipportlrf" M4'rvl<Tt bnvc been 
ftrrnngrar or nre mll«bler lo onablc n WIN rcAtstnint tck acc«pt 
mPloyntont Or tralninlTr or that none ore n(M><M 

\ . ■ • 



Table 1 . Win Employmbkt and TuAiNiNa Ac* 
TiviTtESj Fiscal Years 1974-75 



trrogratu Activity 


Fiscal 
1974 


Fiscal 
1976 


Pcrceat 
change 
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v4f 100 
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1 ifi A4n 
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VVf vlv 




Training: ' 








Skjtt 


46, 890 


35, 5S6 


■ —24. 1 


Other ctassroom. 


31, 897 


26,070 


-15.4 


V!otk cxpcncDce 


20^576 


2^387 


-.9 


Suspense: ' 










^ 10^546 


28^206 


70.5 




12,633 


19,210 


52. Ij 

i 



iWlN-OJT Js an entp]ayin«nt opportvmtty In ^Mi a cpntflcd ^1N 
re£tnr>nt Ls hired «Tulf^Te» training undu ft contract with &n emPl<»yer. 

f PSP provider WIN tvKlstratiU witli subskdiied employment with pi»bll(J 
and private nonproflt cntp]o)ej^ who Are coilimllled to ntotn iht reet&ttftnU 
In uniubsldJx«d Jobs ftt the cmlol the conttftct P^hod. % _ 

►Job enuy b tho »iati» of a WIN rcrfstrant awriti^ tho flrei flOUftjT of 
ponnan^nt^ unaubstdtudr Ml.ilnco^etnplo^nenr 

'WIN parljdpimu who^baTo ?ound utmtbsIdJied employment but whor 
_. because'^ol Towr eanilng^ coitUnue to bo ollK*l« lor WlH serrlocs and som* 
pOrtton o( thdr voiru^^^ntaio rt«y«l^ back l^to tbfr program. 

^WiN.partldpants who am. asd^nod to a noit-WlN<fund«d tralDinx or 
ompioyment activity are placed In susp«n3« Atata& while iu tbat acilTliy^ 

creased slightly in white-collar (professional, 
technical^ managerial, nnd clerical) and service oc- 
cupations^ Reflecting tlie do^vntnrn in labor mar- 
ket conditions, however, entries declined in man- 
ufacturing, especially processing, machine -trades, 
and'bcnclnvork. The last group accounted for 23 
percent of all WIN job entries in fiscal 1974 but 
only^l7 percent in fiscnl 197,1. Despite high unem- 
ployment rates, about I ontof 3 WIN participants 
found a job in the growing service sector during 
the fiscal jrenr./^jflxiajhe.brondor service cate- 
gory, ^however, household ^vork declined fmn 10 
percent of all service jobs taken in fiscal 1974 to 
14 percent iti fiscal 197D. 

Starting wage rates in theso jobs it^flccted dif- 
ferences iu sex, agCj race, and education (see table 
2)» In fiscal 1975, the average starting wajge for 
male entrants was $2,94. Abont 44 percent were 
paid at least $3 an hoiir,and over 1 J percent earned 
$4 or more per hour. Women job entrants received 
snbsfantially lower wsif^es than men, with an 
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Tablb 2, Entry Wack of WIN Participants, by Sex, Aqz, Race, and Education^ Fiscal 1975 

(Pcrc«tttdUtrtbutlOQl 



OhuactcriBtic 



$2 or less per 
per hour 



$2.01 to $2.90 
per hour 



$3 to $3.09 
per hour 



S4 and over 
per hour 



Average hourly 
wagc_ 



Sex: . 

Mile 

Female 

Age: 

21 or less 

22 to 39 : 

40 and over 

Race: 
, White 

BhMSk™ 

Other- 

Education: . 

0 to 7 years 

d to II years... 

12 years 

Over 12yeais.^ 



17. S 

5^9,2 

27. S 
32.4 

26w6 
36w3 
22.6 

4h9 

35.3 
25.6 
17.2 



36.6 
46w7 

45.5 
43.7 
41.9 

44.0 
44 1 
52. 1 

4L2 
43.4 
46wl 
38.4 



29.3 
12.0 

, I 

12.2 
2a 3 
17. S 

2hl 
Kl 
17.5 

12.5 
15-6 
20.4 
2a 0 



14.4 

3.1 

3.5 
tt.2 
7.9 

" 8.Z 
5.5 
7.8 



4. 
5. 
7. 
15. 



$2. 94 
2.42 

2.3d 
2.67 
2. 64 

2.68 
2.52 
2.71 

2.40 
2.51 
2..70 
3.04 



. H^averago hourly starting ivago of $2.42. Only about 
15 percent wcro paid as much as $3 per hour, and 
only 3.1 percent received $4 or more. 

At least some of ths^ difTerences in iragc rat^ 
may be jBxpIaincd by variations in oco pafional 
distribution. Women pmiominated in the usually 
lower paid clerical, sales, and service jobs and in 
bcnehwork, irhile menr filled largely the higher 
paid jobs in machine trades and structural work. 
In an effort to expand job opportunities for 
women, the WIN national office provided special- 
ized training for regional. State, and local WIN 
staff dming the year to promote^tlie idea and tedi- 
niques of providing nontrnditional jobs for 

■ women. 

In addition, a contract was signed lyith the. 
Brotherhood of Railway and Airline Clerks 
(BHAC) to offer an experimental orientation and 
training program intended to prepare women for 
placement in nontrnditional railro^wd occupations. 
Undcr^ this arrangement, BUAC is reeniiting, 
. screening^ and training a total of 86 ^VIN women 
in order to place them in apprenticeship or other 
" "entry-level jobs expected to*!ead to high-paying 
jobs in shop craft, yard service, and maintenance- ^ 
■ot-way work. 

Age, race, and level of education also hwA an 
effect on earnings. Not surprisingly, persons in the 
prime working age group (22 to 39 years) had 



higher beginning wages than those under 22 or 
40 and over* White participants started at an aver- 
age Tvage of $S.68 per hour, compared Vith $2.52 
for bfacks. Wage rates also rose cousisti^ntly with 
the level of e<lueucionul attainment, with an aver- 
age of $2.40 for those with Jess than an eighth- 
gnulQ edncation and $^^.04 for those ^vho had com* 
p1ete<l more. than 12 years of schooling. 

Tl>e number of individuals in WIN-funded 
training decreased sharply during fiscal 1975 (see 
chart 19). From fiscal 1974, the drop in enroll- 
ments in both skill and other classroom training 
totaled about 16,000 persons, but was offset to a 
eonsiderable degree by .an inereaseof nearly 12^000 
in the number of individual suspended to other 
training programs. Work-exi)crienee activity re- 
mained essentially the same (showing a decrease 
of less than J percent) for the same period. Over- 
all, the number of individuals receiving training 
from TpVIN or other sources deercased by about 4 
percent from fiscal 1974. 



Supportive Ser/tces ^ 

Supportive social services, provided by local 
welfare ngeneies,ure an integnU part of the ^V^N 
Progranij hince they are often Jiec*lc<l to eiuible an 
individual to accept employment or engage in 
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training. Child onre, for o?cainple, is proviJiMl for 
tlie clnratiou of n WIN^ pai-tici]>iinlV invol\^enient 
in training iiikI ^olUinnos for ^Oilu>:^ follow in^Mk* 
slaW of einpIoviiKMU. Tuder llir WIN iv^diHion- 
issued in Soptombet lOTf*, clnld cuiv. (as well as 
otlier snppoptive seri'ir'^^i) may bp olT^M^*d for an' 
additional 60 days at the discivtion of the Stufo 
welfiu^ staff.^ Those scrvit'CS imiy rontinne even 
nttcr tile AFDC grftut Kftsbocu teviuinntcd l)ccsivi?e 
of inerenscs in ineonie earned fi-oin employment. 
In emergency circnnislaneef^ workinij regislmnis 
\yho arc not receinn^ WIN' ^apporlive services 
may also qualify for day ^jirc for np (o :jn tlay^^ 
when tiio absence of Ihe-^e fen ices would i..jJf 
in the loss of uinployinenTT 
^ OtlTer assist»m^.berfides Jiild liire is alfSo Q\jiil- 
able, inclndin^ heiiltli and liomenEuUer ^enir^'S, 
ftmiily eonnselinf^, famih planning:, Juul rohabili 
la< ion services. '\\nierc\rr pifiC^il>Ic,snppuH"m'K*n 
ices iivaiinble thmu^b t'xi.^ting I'*c<lcr;d. Slate, ov 
local pi^o^jnnns are ustvl tl^mu^h ai'dinf^i'iiienls 
with WIN' iu onlor to u\oid nanea*tv^ir> dnplivH 
tion of Federal i>npport. 



Darhi^r fis^^-al ^12,000 families received 

rinld-rtnv aasishUOT. The nnniber of families 
iei\ingbiMiKMnaiitif;cnK*ii1 ?<'n ices totaled 109,400; 
fa:iiil\ plunnih^, UljiOO; \iK*^itiohal i*ehabilitution, 
:i;C>iK); and ivnicdial mciliral some •*)t>,*MMt. 

In addition. WIN partiri|jant.^ wen* ;:i\en over 
.ITijinn medii*al oxiuninatjon^. 



Program AdminTstration 

Along with the ))m<;nini <d(«n^^c^ bronght abont 
hy thn new iv^ihttion^ matteii^ ot adniinistnition^ 
idso received ntlention Vhiring liseal 1975. A piv 
niary com^eni was loordination — both of pro^aai 
stafTjiml prt>;^Ulnl.H■r\ic^^^s. "(^olUK-iuion/'in ft-bieb 
.statf mcnibi'i's from the !)q>;irtnient±$ of Ljibor and 
Ucahb, Kdacation,and Wrlfan^ ha^eWnbronpcht 
top;e(hpr a& paK of ono WIX office nnder a .Mn^le 
adnihiistrntor ^t^t tbo national atA regional levels^ 
nesnlted in gi'eatey management edieienrv and 
closer eoo^Msmtion l>ct\vecn the two ngcncies in the 



CHAfiT 19 

Registrants In WlN-tunded dassroom training decreased substantially 
in fiscal 1975. 
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ptat TMT.* As a mmlt of this.ttxperienco^ State 
mlfWre agencies and WIN offices are also being 
enoonrag^ to bring their staffs under same 
roof inaofiir as poGsiblel 

. Coordination between WIK and CETA was also 
rt;migthened during the fiscal year. To stimulate 
closer program linkagt'i, training was provided ^r__ 
.national snd regional staiLfiom bodi WTK and 
'__pETA to toqufiinl aiem with the goals snd procc- 
diittB of each otherls program ; project administra- 
tors werD brought together in joint confieroncos to 
discuss how best to achieve coordination; and local 
WIN staff were encouraged to take advantage of 
all training and employment services t^vaijable to 
WIN clients under CETA. 

Pinallj;, special efforts were made to publicize 
the expanded opportunities for employers to earn ' 

. tax ctedite by hiring welfare recipients. Under 
the" previsions of the Tar Reduction Act of 1975, 
employers may claim a special ^elfare tax credit 
on th^r Federal income tax for,empiloying any in* 
dividual who has received AFDC benefits continu* 

. ously for 90 days or longer prior to the date of hire* 
The new welfare tax credit, which is a temporary 
experiment designed to open up more jobs for peo- 
ple j)n AFDO, applies to workers hired after 
March 29, 1976, for work done before July 1, 1976. 
A permanent program of tax credits, autliorizcd 
^ by the Bevenue Act of 1971, is also availiibfe to 
employers who hire workens registered ^or the 

, WIN ProgranL Tlie WIN credit applies to the 
wages paid during the fir^ IS months of employ* 
ment, provided.thc individual rematns on the jrb 
for an additional year. ^ 

RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 

Although WIN has been operating since 1068 
and has undergone considerable change in the past 
8 years, research and evaluation efforts continue to 
searcii for improved methods of program opera- 
tions and service delivery. ' . \ 



*Tb« Stmi»jft* of Libor tod H^tJUi* TdacMtl<m* tud W«l^ 
tMtt, wbo btT« Joint rftpooathllltj for tb« WIK Pnixr&ni, hM.v^ 
deitfiitM tb« AtMtUnt Secnurr of Labor f^r £inptojui«Dt 
* tDd TmlDlnir md^be Adrntolatrttor »f tb« Sodtl and K«btbUI^ 
ttttoa,S«nnc« to ttryt ai tb« Kattontl CooHtn«tlon ComtnlttM 
(KCC). M)* KCC bfli. Id tutn. drtUmtttd w ei«t>tlfo dtt«tor,. 
, ti> tdmlnfiter tbe projTrim wltb collocated tttff trom loih ^gen* 
dH; A atnUtr tmnjcvm^tit ts Mnil foUow«d tb tnoit retCo^ 



A study to measure the relative impacts of the*" 
WIN and welfare tax credits began in ^une 1975.^ 
Some basic issues being addressed are the degree 
to which tax credits influence employer ^decisions 
to hire WIN registrants and AFDC recipients; 
variations in asogp,, outcome, cost, ariffwelfare sav- 
ings U^weou the two tax credits; characteristics of 
each tax credit that inhibit or increase its use and 
effectiveness; cmpl<>y**^ ettitudes about the tax 
credit; the characteristics of both empkgrccs hired 
and the employing establishments; an^ tlie nature 
of the jobs offered by employers seefdng to take 
advantage of the tax credit 

In the first phase of this study, base data are ' 
being developed that will reflect the numbers and 
types of tax credit certifications, types of em^ 
ployers, and leveb of wages ahd welfare savings^ 
In addition, an employer syrvey is being conducted 
to determine the significance of the tax credit in 
the decision to hire. A third step is the design and 
implementation of a demonstration project to de-. 
termine the extent to which cmi)loycr usagie of the 
tax credit can be increased through. an extent^ 
public information program^ , 

If the results of this early phase of the study 
warrant further research, a second phase will con- 
tinue the operation. A final rei)ort on the project 
is due by the end of calendar year 1976. 

A substitute for the direct provision of training 
services — the voucher payment plan — is the sub-- 
jcct of 'another study now in progresSi*. The 
voucher payment mechanism repUces the direct 
provi^on of goods and services with a certificato 
or other form of authorization that permits clients 
to select and ^'purchase" what is needed from pri- 
rate vendors* Those who favor the voucher system 
believe that it will broaden the range of services 
available to clients, lower administrative costs, in* 
crease the chances of meeting individual needs, 
and, at^the same time, enhance the client^s self* 
esteem and commitment to tho program selected. 
On the supplier side, the system is thought to in* 
eri^ase the responsiveness of vendors to client needs ^ 
and improve services generally by increasipg com- 
petition among vendors. 

In early ^^'74, the first phase of the study was 
l)ftgun in Portjand, Orcg., to test the feasibility 



f **AiifftBin«i]t of WtKand Welfar*Tax Credit**' (MlDneapolb t 
ImPftCt* Inc^ In proccu). 

•TA* FeftHhm^V ol Touchtrtd Traintnff in WtTt: R^ori on 
iht Fir*t PAo«tf af iht Stu^ff (WftftblnstoTk t Button of Sod^l 
/ Sd«Dce K«4eAr<^b^ December 1974). 
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of Toiichcring institutional vocational trainin;^ in 
WIN. This oxplomloryoffoil was <Iosip;noil to <lo- 
tcrmino thq administrativo fcnsil>ilily of tho 
voucher system, as well as to i<lontify proJ)lenis 
and further dovelop tcstnijj pfoc(sdnri>s bofoi-c 
condncting thq program on jn larger sealo. Some 
200 vouchers were issued bofcinning in April 107-1. 

Tho vouchers issued fo Portland WIN partici- 
pants; aittUoriml then) to puivhaso vocationnt 
tminhifc for a poriwl of n|> to nv;ir fi^)iu iiuy puh 
lie or "private school in th<* nieli*o|)olifnu nivii. 
Tminiug oould Ik* for any ocvupiiliou, aud iheiv 
wrtsi no limit ou cost. <*xce|H tluil lluumut^ over 
$:2J>00 liu<l to be approved l>y tlio Depnuineul of 
Liibor's ivgionni iuhuiuisti'^ilor. Tniiiuv.*i loniled 
their owu souives of (raining nnd iitade tlieii- own 
amngenients at the eho^^en Si'hools. \ 
' Findiufjs from the Portlaiul (experience indicate 
that clienls oliosc ln;irnng for slightly higher 
billed ]ol)s, in less traditional occupations tlian the 
diivetly funded prognniii^ |)n>vided. Actuiil tniiii 
iufc costs y;w soniowlmt givnicr. however, .siiuv 
clients teuded^ to select inoi-c rxpen.si\c tt>ni>e.s hisl 
ing for soiiiewlint huigcr periods. In n<hliliori. I he 
youngerc l)ofter etiuniloil. white woiiu'n auiong the 
WIN elieuteh* weiV inon* likely lo vohinterr for 
iho vrtuehei-ex]K*riiuenT.* 

A Maivh 1975 survey of ofllcints in 27 of tho 
schools rhosi'ii trainees f^Mind that^ hi tht^ iiinin> 
these oflteinis hidd good opinions of the vonrhercd 
students, although lU;v hidi^^ated nttliei- Ijiuik-d 

*ibi(].,r>r>- iM2. 



confideucc in tho ahilit\ of WIN participants to 
iiuiko \iiihle occupational rlioices. Most scliools 
wero ,ahlo to acconnnodrde tlio noe<ls of AVIN 
clients, and tliere did uot appear to have been fi- 
luuicialh nLutiwiled ^ittempts lo altrnet slu<lent£> 
with voucheiv. lu ±;hni1. this MSteni seemed to 
po^ few pn>hh-ius for lh^^J^'h<xd.^ invohe<l in tho 
experhncnl.** 

On tho basis of this oxpor?'»nco, a second phase 
of tlie lU'ojeet is uow uiiderwiiv. It includes a fol- 
lomi]) itrtd_\\»f the recipients of uistitutional train- 
ing vouMim In Portlaud, as well as a now study of 
the ase of \t>nche\%to purchase on-.tbe-job training 
in thnt i-it\ . Final i'ciK>rts ou these two studies are 
linebitoriu fiscal l!^70- 

finally, a longitudinal evalnatiou sUidy of tho 
WIN Pmgiiiiii i.*i lUtf'iiiplhig lo ass^^ss itsclFMive'-. 
ness in iinpi'oving ihr euiployiuent prosjK^cts of 
AKIX^ ivt-ipient^ :iiid I'cdneiiig welfai-e costs. The 
.stud> i> iuuilv/.ing tho InuHng^ of a survey of the 
bilrtu" market ex))ericnco of a natiounl sample of 
patii^ipiuils in WIN* projtn-ls in fiscftl 107-h^Thi^ 
ex|>erience'of thut git)up will be <-on)parcd witlT 
Unit of A FIX' nvipieiits wlio wei-euot given WIN 
sc-r\iccs. The anid\-sis of the early |K)slpmgraui iui» 
pact oMVIN'on participants isschcdnlod for com* 
pletion by the spiing o f 1070." 

Ur^iv^^ U. DiJiknlik^ atul Jnmm h I nti*^T^ fichooh fft^ft^^tiftt 
to Vourhereti ;^arafhnn\ TtitiniuQ: Kj-ifrdrurr* lelih the Pott- 
tnnti irf.V Vouchrr Training •"t^rogtotn <WnhtilMi;lon: Uitr<^nt| of 
Sfnrlnl SVInic^^ 1trfU*nrfli. Jjjiy If^T^'^), HP x xvU nilfl 7^ 81}. 
""A 0>mikr4'1ifii!L|vi- 1Cvnl«nii4>M <<f \hc WIN-Ij rnkjirfltn^ 



The U,S» Employment Service 



J The public- einployin^'ut mu"\ iee. e.slal>li^lled by 
the Wagnei-- Peyser Act of isn Tedei'^bS^^ut** 
paHuei^bip desi<r<ed holli hi u.Vl^l jolJ^^(-U-l>> in 
finding siiitidde eiuplu\ment luid lo Help employ* 
ers find tbe workers (hey nee<l Af Ihe. national 
level, the T*jS, Kmployuienl Servii-e H't^K*^) pnv 
vidcs bmad guidelines lo Slufe einploynieul s<»^ 
enrity ag*>ncies (now called Job Service in Juauy 
States) » which iut i^spoiisible for the (kpci'ittion 
over 3,100 loenl ES ofiu e.s llirtniglioid ibv miluiIi ^. 



PLACEMENTS AND OPENtNGS 

The 1071 7^> rwessiou has had an imjwrtaut ini- 
pael on the wofldnad mid plneenienl ex|>crieiiee of 
Ihe r.S^ Kuiploymetit SeiTie<\ Kmin fis^at 107^1 
(0 f07o..the nuinl)cr of uew mid ivncwul iippjicajtis 
ivgisleivd by Mie ineiva.sed by 1.7. lUillion. 
wliile llie mniiber of upplieauls phu-e<l in jol>s <le- 
ri^ased by lu^a r!y 1>W*.000 (sc<\ tnble .1). 

Approximately 1 inilliou employers listed eloso 
U>Ji luilliuu job<q>enings with llie ES in fisv'al 107^) 
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Tabi^v 3* Tkdividitals ^iseivbd by tug U-S. Em* 
■ PLOTMEKT Service, Fsscal Years 1974-75 



IndiviaUfiUi served 


Fijjeal 
1975 


Fiscal 
1974 


Pcreent 
ebfingf^ 


nrnttr An^l vAnAdtf^v a nni i Afm'l JB 

new &TiQ rciivWai 


*Vf VvO 




— ^- 

13. 0 


Job openings received ^. 


7,m 


9,&'>1 


-19.9 




3, t38 


3,334 


-5i9 


Counseled 


884 


982 


-lao 


Tested 1 


710 


854 


-16,9 


Ptovidcd with some report? 










7,727 


1, 652 


1.0 



^ Includes jhoit-tmn p]«:«ro«nU <Sd«T«or1»ts). 

f H«p4n«bl« s«rTlc«3 Include plMtm^nl in Joh», rnrollmeni In trolnptjt. 
nlerrol t«|ob3, WIN «ppralsdd Inttrrlew^, rtleitai lo Uolnlm;, tntoHmfnl In 
ortenutlon, nf«ml t« supporll v« » rrlccs, Job d^Trlopm^n I contacts, t«0lliMC» 
AndcounMUOf. 



(fibotit 20 iK*rcciit fewer than in fiscal li>7i). All 
iiomigriciiltiirnl indiislry fjroiips were roprcseiitcd 
in the {>i38p/)00 noimj^riciilhirnl job opening^. Over 
t iitillion of tliosc opcniii#p> wQyt in the growing 
seiTico (ioI<l> mh inoludin^ nearly 200>00(> for 
lionseholil iHTvire \\orkoi:s. Xcxl in onler of siz? 
Wfis ttioeloncivl gron[>> wiili netirl^ a million ol^'ii 
iiifj?;, mid stniclnml worktn^'* with 028,000. Pix>- 
fessianaUlccliiiical, and nmintf^orial [lositions ar- 
conntod for nearly ^(Jri^OOO openings dnjl-infr tJie 
year; an inei*oasc of 17.000 over 1074 fjthc oiily 
iniijor oecnpntionEil ^ron[) to sliow an inci'casc in 
opening dnring ti^^iil lOTfi). TJiei-e \ton* also 
177,000 openings for fanaworkors in miinstnes 
elassified as iionagrirnltnnil. / 

Kcco^^nizing the need for greater employer nso 
of the pnl)li(* ein|>loyinent service, ilie USES 
embarked on sevenil pi*ojects desigi>iKl lo atlmet 
inci'eased employer oi-dei-s for workers. ^Hie com- 
pletion of two of llicset a pilot National Employ- 
ers' Committee projeet in six cities and the Em- 
ployer SeiTires Tin|>i-ovement Program in 17 
Slates, icd lo the development of a Job Sorvieo 
Impiweinent Progrnnii wliieh is being introduced 
inlo30 Slates (InrinfTcalendaryearlJ^CTliis pro- 
gram, like its pilots. Ls (kisigtied to involve em-* 
ployers and lond ES offices in a conlinnoits effort 
to increase Mie nnint)er of eniployei^ listing jol)s 
Willi the public emplo\iiieiil .system* llieivby 
iiiereasiiig the nimilMT of jobV available to 
4^Lpplioants. 

^*rfrsonft who Mntrture slr^l fabtlcaie balldlnC* {work 
usuftlly doni^ out^ldr of factorlfA frllb btnd tooln). 



PERFORMANCE*BASED BUDGETING 

The need. for a tiio:xs eqnitable system for 
iillocating grants to State employment service 
agencies has beon apparent for some time. Prior 
systems of allocating fniids based on pminiscd 
perfonininre and ollior factors felt to )be 
tncqnitablc, and no i n centimes ^ we nv olTered for 
achieving the pimiiscd perfoniiaiice levels. 

Performance -Iwsed biidgotingi in tJio form of 
the balanced plareiiieiit fonniila, was introduced 
for tl'o first time in fiscal 1975. It was designed to 
stimulate improvement in plnceinont services by 
idloeatiiig grants to State employment semee 
agencies on llic basis of their actnal performance. 
The size of an individual Slat^ agency's gmnt is 
now lied dire'^tly to ils performance, measnml in 
t'Cinis of quality and quantity of placeinenls.' 

Tile balanced placement formula, as now tised, 
attesnpts lo moasnrc both quantity and quality of 
placeinenls over the most recent iS-montli period 
and .comparer individual Stat-e performance witli 
the average for all States, Items uicasnrcd art* : 

—Productivity (individiialsplaced and place- 
nienl transactions per ES staff lueinher). 

^ — EffecliVeiicss in placing job appiicaiits 
(percentage of all applicants placed). 

-Effeetiveiiess in filling job o|)onings (per- 
centage of job openings filled). 

Quality of |>lacement.s (types of individuals 
placi*<l and lypes of jobs filled). 

An initial weight is assigned to each item and 
the Imdget- alli)catioii for eaeli Stato is adjusted 
npwani or downwanl> aceonling to tlio extent to 
whitdi ils iierfoninmce e.ifeeedR or falls short of 
the average perfornmiico nationally. A number of 
additional weiglitiiig factors are applied to take 
into aorount the effect of unemployment on per- 
formance and to forestall loo sharp an iiiereaso or 
d(5t*rcafo from the previous yeJiHs allocation. Fni"- 
iherniore. pe^ent of the finids available for dis* 
trtbiition nationally *arti scl aside as a disJtretion- 
ury fund and distributed lo the ivgious s^ l^"*^^ 
they nm> qdjnst for any inequities resulting from 
applicjition of the forinidu. Some of these funJs 
aray also l>e n^o^l tostimniato eorreetivc actions by 
low-performing States, since part of the luidgot- 
ary loss ean lie ivstored if (after an evaluation by 
the re/rioniil ofiiee) tJie State ageiiey agrees to 



carry out n corrective action plan aiir! mhF^ 
quontly ImprovrJi its iicrromaiiec^. 

So far^ the foniiiilu hi\s> iiiotivatw? iiiaiijt St4ites 
to rcoxamiiio tlicir i)orfovniaiirc iitiO to take cor- 
rective iii&asiires \vllo^^v^^r problotii ui-cns arc 
foiitul. Novortliolcs.'v ii iiiiiiitior of rofinoiiioiits of 
tho foniiiilu ui^ oiivisioiioil for I lu^ fittiiro. 
Soiuo of llio How vumblos l>ciiig itnisitloml for 
tiielitf^ioii Jiro Iiilwr iiiarkot (-otulitii^iis Hiat arc 
l>oyond tlio ofllirtrity of Slate :iponi^ics and lot*al 
offices to ooutm) orohuit^re (ooatpof^itioiv of iinlas- 
Irj- iu tlio art-a, for rxauiplc, or (lioolmmcloristics 
of johsooko]^) ami the si>crial lirobleiiis roii- 
fixmtetl by ttmjor tiu-tmjiolilati areas, Otber fac- 
Ions to Iw ooiisiiloivd arr I lie to avoid yearly 
b«tl/rot i-odiicnmis in Slates tbal i,Ko\\ sifpiifiijint 
tiiipiweiiienl ill (lerforiuuiU'O bul nailiiiue hAnw 
I'Stablishcd iionii>i; the possibility of iisiiij; soiiw 
lm.se otJier tbaii tlie imtional avenigo for conipara 
live pnrpotw*^;: basing allmTi^ons on llie StaieV 
sliaixi jof llif XatiouV rivilian liilmr foiiv; and 
nieusiiriiif; perforaumre )iniiiarily by re!auu*j 
levels lo llie f^ize of the State'^fi staff nitlter than lo 
the imiiit>cr of applitatitMir^ oi ihv iuhuIk-i uT joh 
oi)eiu]i^. . 

SERVICES TO SPECIAL GROUPS 

In addition to rc^ilar jol) placctneiit services 
available to the piibbV t\l lar^, tlie ES )>rovides 
intensive scrvires aad individnaMzcd attention to 
meet partienlar nccils of special applicant fjroaps, 
sneli as velennLS,'^ inif^raiit and 5oa£U)nal fariii* 
worker^ yoiillu niiiufi-ities, :nid liandicappetl 
wurkei^;, In f^oiiu* iitstaaces, llie ln\i' retjatres the 
ES lo mrnitl jiriorit v to applicants irhn mv iiieiii- 
Ik4S of these fjnnips. 

Veterans 

Alttioii^li a variety of j^overinneiit and privjite 
u^^eiieies throiif^hont the roantry provicle dilTcivnl 
tyi)es of vetet^nns l^eiiefils tir stMTiccs for the ;^n- 
eral {>opnhil](iiu llie Veterans Einplovineiit Serv* 
jice (VES) within VSES ischai^jcd hy laiv ivitli 
specific ivsjMjnsibility for fiiHhering the cinploy- 
nicnt of former nieiiibcrK of the Armed Fon^e*:. 



t^oltintc. '> 



Fatielioiial siii>or vision of tbe program is pro* 
vided by YIW field statV, wlm aiv assij^iied to eaeh 
EiDjdoyiiieiK and Tmtiiiii}]^ Adiniiiistnition 
iTf^iunal iitlit-e and Ut e;u"h Stati> eiiijiloyiiieiitstTv* 
ice uffice. Thv.^' Kedend oniploynieiit specialists 
(all of whom aiv votoraiis and residents of the 
S(ate or territoi^ they serve) work closely witli 
Iho Sl»tt», etn)>Ji>jineni wrvice olliees, vetenms' 
nr;^ini/atibi]$aind anainnnity and eivie gronps to 
pinnnoU* tli(M*niplo\nn*ntandti^iininf;tif veterspis, 
\i addilioM, Ibeir is at leiLst one Statti emplo*;ce 
.si-niiij^^L^thc \(*teniascnipluyiiicnt. |■cl)re5^ntal ive 
in eaeh nf tlii* 2,100 lorat olllccs fhronj^honf tbe 
Nut ion. 

Thrmifih thesi'- nvsonn-cs, vetenm applicants are 
utForcd a A"oni)>ivhcn:«ive naekn^ of services, ni- 
iludinf; voeatitmal counseling^ preferential job 
ivffrnd and'pliircnn*nt, mfciTal to tniiniiiK. nnd 
job dev<*lopnient. The last j^ins considorable rein* 
fmrcihcnt from the tnahdattn-y job listing pro> 
j^rain, which rc^ptirus tliat Federal contractors 
ivitli i-ontrurts nf $10,)00 ur mom list all snitjdde 
jub (jpt*in]]*:s ivitb the alipropriate local ollires of 
tho Stale ciiiplo^nu-nl service, Sucli Fedeml con* 
tractois arc also rcrjnirod to take aflirmativo action 
in hiriiif; veterans of tbe Vietnam em and certain 
disabled veterans, 

Diiniip (is<-al lft75, 2.7 million vetcmns applied 
1 0 the ES and SnflOO wero placed, 

Yowth 

Since the inception of tbe FederabStjite em* 
ployinent service system niuler tJie Wapner* 
Peysi^r Act of llUlil, tbe VS. Einployineiit Sen^ice 
and itsnlliliiitcd State a;:cneies bavebeen actively 
concerned ^vith tln^ employment problems of yontJi 
eiitevinf; the labor market. Cnrrently, the employ* 
inentscrvice lias three major programs f or yontb — 
tbe year^ronnd services, cooperative employment 
service-school, aud KS snmmcryoutli prof;rams, 

Year'ftomd Serv/ces Progrom. In fiscal 1f)75, j'onnp 
people niidcr 2-2 years old fded or renewed nc.irly 
16 million job applications, representing ^0 i>er- 
cont of all new njiplieations and renewals ivceived 
al, local employment oilier Tii tlie same period, 
fiver 1.2 inlllioii yontb wre placed in joU'n ae- 
eonnliiif; for -tO peireiit of all applicants placed. 
The Ilir^OOO yontb rwiviiif; eniployniciit couisel* 
in;r made up iK'rcent nf all pei^iis (Counseled; 
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tfa^ }T2/K)0 fnrotled' in tmining, 54 percent of 
thooeenrbtledfand thG305,000givcn tests to deter- 
mine omploymcnt^rclatcd aptitii<l(^ intcrcsffi, mid 
mdiiev^ment levelSi 43 percent of thoae tested. 

lYaiitedcmploymont connsolors and otlior youtli 
employment Bpecialtsts are available in local offices 
to help young people develop vocational plans and 
find suitable employment Pntctically all offices 
are prepared to j]pve vocational aptitude, profi- 
ciency^ and interest tests to assistyouth in selecting 
appropriate fields of work. Additional scrviees fii- 
clude provision of labormarket and occ^iiKitlonal 
information, referral to training and to otlicr com- 
iniihity agencies for iKM*do;i services, stxscial assist- 
ance to handicapped yoiitli, jol> development and 
placement, and followiip.(limit6d \o persons with 
liarticnlarly difficult probIei«s), 

Programs to rcehiit and place >-ontb in appren- 
ticeship (indiuling speeial efTorts to serve minori- 
ties and young woinon) anv condiicte<l by 30 Ap- 
prenticeship Infoniintioii Centers, located in 20 
States;, These Centers nre ^i)enite<l by St4ite em- 
ployment security agencies with the nfsistanee of 
the TTJ5. Employment Service and the Unreau of 
Apprcnliceship and Training. Cenler staffs re* 
emit, counsel, tcst^ and refrr qiinlified youth to 
approntiecship openings; in tlw building and eon* 
stnietion industry and in the printing, indnfitrial, 
and serip-ico trades. ' 

CocpvfOtlv* imphym^nt $iuMce-ScJtoo( Pro^rom. 
T)ie exwpcrativo enkploynient 5en"ice*school pro* 
gram l)egan in the 1030*s, with the aim of helping 
to smooth the transition frorii .*5chool to work, Tn 
tho local offices where it is eiirrently operating, the 
pmgrani offen> graduating seniors not lionnd for 
college and potential drOj>onts such ^rvic^s as job 
counseling, testing, luul job plnceinent iissistnnee. 
Tnthvidiial nnd group rounsoling sessions nre Iield 
to assist seniors in de\el(>[)ing vocational plans nnd 
to arrange for job dcvclopnicnt aiut referrals. 
Tlirou^iont. the school year, srhool counselors re* 
far actual and prospeeti\T dropouts to the ES 
(onnsclor for service either on the school premises 
or nt the local office. 

ES Summer youth Program. The ES snmnier youth 
program involves rccrniliiig and selecting young 
people and referring them to snmnier jol>s in the 
private and public sectois. As part of this anniml 
.effort, the ES eondnets a vnriety of [rroniotional 
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campaigns to encourage local cmployerB to hirft 
youth. It also provides recruit ...^nt, registration, 
selection, and referral services to summer jobs pro- 
grams operated by the National Alliance of 6u«i^ 
ncssmon, the U.S. Civil Ser\-ico Conimissioni 
CETA prime sponsets, an<l Federal, State, and 
local cpvenimentfl* During the summer of 1W5, the 
ES was instmineiital in placing an estimated 
320,000 youth seeking summer employment, in* 
eluding 1»7,000 with the private sect or, 44,000 with 
Federal Govemmeiit a{!;eneies, and 79,000 witJi 
State and local governments. 

Otd»r Wotkm 

The employment pcrnce defines an older worker 
as a {Krson who is htiying difficulty in getting or 
keeping a job principally I)eeaii5e of u^e or char- 
acteristics onliiiarily associated with age. For re* 
porting purposes, appheants aged 45 y^ars or 
(dder are designated as meinl>crs of this group/ 

' Th^ ES starte<l giving special attention to the 
einployinent needs of this group in 1949, when 
su|iervisory counseling staff from selected State 
employment service offices uTre brought together 
to consider the problems of older workers and de< 
velop possible approaches to reFolving chen. 
Studies of the nature fuid extent of agediscrimina* 
tion in euiployment were conducted in 1955 and 
1056t and a service program built on these findings 
was developed and inuugtirated. Since then^ the 
ES has coiit inned to emphasize the needs of senior 
m^'mbers of the labor force. 

AlUiough the assist mice available^o older work* 
ers through local ES offices consists primarily of 
siicli slandanl activities as counscMi v:* job dci^olop- 
nteiit, refcrml to training or to otlier ugeiieies for 
social ;iervi<*cs, and job placement, these services 
arc prcividcd on iin intensifted and )ndivi<hmli7>e4l 
basis, Oiiring fiscnl lOTri* o\Tr 2 million workers 
aged 45 nnd over iippUed to local ES offices and 
about 1 in 7 \y^s placcil. 

During fiscal 1075, the ES de\Tloped and con- 
ducted n serie^s of training programs designed to 
improi'C staff uwareiiess of the problems of middle* 
aged and older workers in obtaining and keeping 
suitable employ men t.. The training sessions also 

' reviewed techniques for appraising the skilte and 
abilities of older tt"orkeis. ^^aysof iinpioving their 
nihility to sell their skilb to potential employers, 
inethork of develcpfng job o])einngs for nicm^ ap' 



■proaches to changing employer attitnde$ towanl 
older workers, and nses of community resonrccs 
to ^erve them. 

USES involvement in assisting agr^cultnral 
workers, and in particular seasonal and migrant 
' farmworkers, increased significantly as a result of 
efforts to comply with a directive issued by the 
Secretary of.Labor in April li)72/^hieh required 
i^ions -tb assure such workers greater access to 
comprehensive employment and training services. 
The directive was a response to a complaint tiled 
with the Secretary in the spring of 1971, which 
accused «the State ES agencies of failing to pro- 
vide equal treatment to migrant farmworkers. 

In October 1972, however, the Western Region 
oftlie Kational Association for the Advancement 
of Cobred People and others sued the Department 
of Labor, charging that tlic Department was not 
eflFectively enforcing the law and departmental 
regulations, including the Secretary's directive. 
Since theni in response to several ^court oKicrs^ the 
Department has taken a Series of additional steps 
to strengthen its program for migrant farm- 
workers* 

For example, a new mechanism allo\\-s any 
worker to file an official complaint on, employment- 
related matters witii any local ES office. Monitor- 
. advocates in each State ES office, Department of 
Labor regional offices, and tlie national office in- 
vestigate complaiilts that cannot bo handle^ at the 
local level and follow tiirough with any nccessaiy 
corrective actions. ' 

Since 1974^ Department of Labor headquarters 
staflF have conducted onsite reviews to determine 
the degree. of compliance with the court orders. 
There are indications that progress is being made 
in improving the services to migrant and seasonal 
fannworkers and equalizing services provided this 
group with those offered to other client groups. 
Extensive guidelines on the provision o{ services 
to farmworkers have been distributed to all local 
officeSt and intensive training is being offered to 
local office staff throuf^i regular State training 
djianncls. It is anticipated that sections of the 
cdrrienlum will be integrated into ongoing State 
training programs in future years. Technical as 
sistaiice will also be provided to i>elected local 
offices during the Jiarycst season. 



^ Data ifor fiscal 1975 show a continuous extension 
of services provided to mijgrants. Compared with 
fiscal 1974, the proportion of migrant applicants 
who were placed in nonagrieultural jobs rose from 
5.8 percent to 8 percent, and those receiving coun* 
seling rpse from 1.3 percent to 3.4 percent These 
increases occurred even as the total number of 
services to clients showed a slight overall decline 
during the year, reflecting the downturn in the 
Nation's economy. ^ 

ThrongJi November of fiscal 1976, migrant and 
seasonal farmworker applicants were being placed 
in nonagrieultural jobs at a rate close to that for 
all applicants — 11.6 percent compared with 12.5 
parent. Tlie a^verage wago received by migrant 
and seasonal faimworkcrs was 93.7 percent;of that 
received by all applicants. Reportable services 
were provided to 53.3 percent of migrant and sea- 
sonal farmworker applicants, in contrast to 50.2 
percent of all applicants. 

Another function of the tTSGS is to insure that 
American workers arc not adversely affected by 
tlie employment of foreign workers. This respon- 
sibility ineh^des an effort to give' U.S. workers 
the opportunity to take available jobs before cer- 
tifying that employers may hire foreign worlcers. 
In fiscal" 1975, ES farm recniitment efforts were 
intensified, with interstate orders sent to States 
with reported or knf^wn sources of available 
domestic farm labor. Regional and State person- 
nel used a Vfjriety of established and innovative re- 
cruitment'metliods to attract youth, housewives, 
and underemployed persons for seasonal harvest 
jobs. This greater emphasis on recniiting tfS- 
workers resulted in a 20-percent reduction for the 
year in the total number of temporary iagrieultural 
certifications issued to employers wishing to 
employ foreign workers and a comparable increase 
in the number of U.S. workers in such 
employment. ^ 

Handicapped Individuals 

The employment service is charged with the 
res])onsibility for helping handicapped persons 
find jobs. In 1054, the program for the handi- 
capped, originally developed in response to the 
needs of disabled World War IT veterans, wns for- 
malizi-d hy amendments to the Wagner-Peyser" 
Act. These amendments stipulated that cc;ms(*liug 
and job placement seiTices were to be provided to 
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the handicapped and called for tiie designation of . 
at least one potson in each public employment oi- 
fice to assure that these special services were avail- 
able. ' 

Under I)eparttnent of ,l4abor regulations per- 
taining to the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, employ- 
ment service a^^ctes are listed as an important 
source of assistance in recruiting and referring 
qualified handicapped pei^ns and in providing 
technical assistance to employers. The latter in- 
cludes modifying. the environment or design of 
Uie ,]ob to aoccmmodato the physical or mental 
limitatiotis of the handicapped jobseeker* ES 
agencies «re also encouraged to make full use of 
the mandatory ]pb listing requirement for Federal 
contractors to refer qualitied handicapped appli- 
cants to these employers. 

^ During fiscal 1975, over 900,000 handicapped 
persons filed now or renewal applications at local 
ES offices. About 157,000 of these applicants were 
giveh counseling services to help them better util- 
ize their slcilts or moro fully develop their poten- 
tials, while 51^00 were gij^en special testing, 
either to identify occupational aptitude patte^is 
' or decide on referral to speciiic traiJlee jobs. In 
addition^ lybomt l91,000^handicapped.l)ersons were 
|>laced inj'obs, neai*ly 80. percent of which >ere 
expected to last more tha^n ISO daya^Xhe plac^- f 
ment .rate for handicappcottpplicants was about 
the same as that for till appliea;it& Ai>proximatcly 
314,000 handicapped ^ ctcmus applied or j^newcd 
tlieir applications for work in fiscal 1075, of whom 
about 50,000 were counseled and 76,000 ' were ' 
placed in jobs* , ' , ^ ' ' 



Women ^ 

In fiscal 1975, the Stiite employment services re-, 
ferred 2*5 million women tojobs and placed aluiost 
1.3 million — 40 iwrcent of the total for both re- 
ferrals and. persons placed. Qf tlie women placed, 
411,000 were minority group members and 370,000 
were economically disadvantaged. The average 
starting wage for women was $2:60 i)cr hoiir. In, 
addition, 440,000 womoA^ were tested during fis- 
cal 1975, and some 412,000^ received job counseling. 
- In recognition" of International Women's Year, 
the TJSES has been working to inci-easc staff 
awareness of special eniploy^ment barrjci's con- 
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fronted by women and to encourage all ES agen- 
cies to strengthen and expand their services for this 
group. The national office has issued instructions 
to State agencies specifying women as a target 
group for special attention in both internal staffing 
and services^t(H?]ients. Informational materials on 
nontraditional jbl^and training opportunities have 
been developed fojN^e by female jobseekers, and 
State agencies have iKK^N^irected to prepare mate- 
rial on licensed day^care ceitt<^ and guides to the 
selection of eliild^eare facilitieS^^ior clients. 

Another ac^tivity was an experim^nl;al program 
conducted in seven cities to test innovatiVCsStrate' 
gies for serving wo|men. The program focu^d^on 
developing a wider range of contacts with em^ 
ploycrs and jobseekers, better Job development 
methods, new kinds of training prc^ams, and 
more follownp services *th rough the use of volun- 
teers* Several States have now adopted tli^.ex" 
l)orimentn1 t^^hniques on a permanent basis. 

THE INDOCHINA llEFUGEE PROGRAM . 

'The. department of Labor participated along 
witji 11 other major government agencies in tlic 
Infemgeney T^ask Force for Indoeliiiia (lATF), 
a group establislieSi to direct the resettlement of 
Iiidochincsc refugees in the United States, because 
einploymeiit a prfmary concern of lATF, the 
ij*S. Employment Sciticc was heavily involved 
/in this eJTort. _ 

, To direct Jind coordinate TApartment of Labor 
refugee activities, a small staff was assembletl in 
the USES national ofiice. Units assigiied to work 
directly with the n^fiigocs wei'c established ut each 
of the four refngcc^.re<^q)tion centers (Calnp Pen- 
dleton, Calif. ; Ft. Chaffee, Ark ; Eglin Air Foiiic 
Base, Fla.; und Ft. Indiahtown Gap, Pn.). with 
staff drawjr from the l>|)ai^nient of Labor re- 
gional (Jfiices and State employment security agen- 
-cies tlmL serve the ai'cas \vlierc the centci's are 
located. 

At the Winters, ES staff classified the refugees' 
jol> skills ^^id matched them to the I'cqnii-cments of 
job </pcniiig£>.*niisinfonimtioii wnsfheii furnished 
to the volnntcei" agencies responsible for finding 
spojisoi's ioi the refugees in order to assist the 
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agencies in identifying the rightrrefiigee for a par- 
ticular job opportunity tind enable them to coordi- 
nate job placement witli $;)onsorship olfci^s. 

State £S staff provUle<I tcclinical assistance in 
all areas of refiigee employment and gave tlic vol- 
unteer agencies labor market hiforniation, such as 
unemployment rates thi'^^nghout the country, a list 
of occupational demand areas, ai^d related data, 
In'addition, tlie £S siipplied each reception ccn* 
ter with a monthly Job Bank Occupational Sum- 
- mary tTiat ]\st<id unfilled job openings from each 
State.. 

"Wihen refugees left a center to bo resettled, they 
wera given infonuation conceiiiiug StJite employ- 
inent sen'iccs and the address of the local ES of* 
ficofnearest their new residence. As a follo^vup 
dnrhig the early pciiod of the refugee program^ 
teleph<aio reports from all Stattjs on ES local of- 
fice activities involving refugees wefe obtained , 
weekly at first and later evei^ 2 weeks. Tins infor- 
mation was fumislied to the Secretary of Labor, 
*IATF^ and the Congress, 

18y December 31, ISPTS, a total of 140,676 refu- 
gees hod been admitted to the four refugee incep- 



tion inters, and 130^614 had been released to set- 
tle in the United States, Of those released, 27,671 
(19,74fl^men and tj^l^S women) sought employ.-* 
nient services at local ES offices throughout the , 
conntry. Of tlie I'efngees seeldng services, 5,507, 
or 20 percent, wci^ placed in jobs, and 6j900j or 25 
percent J were refen-cd to training and other serv- 
i(.m Of tliosa placed in jobs, 18 percent were^in 
service occnpationsj 16 peieent jn i)rofcssional, 
technical, or managerial jobs; 22 percent in ma- 
chine trades or bonchwork; and 15 percent in 
clerical and sales positions. The remainder were 
in a range of occupations iit various'skill levela 
(see ehait20), . 

Tlie Eglhi Air Force Base center closed at the 
end of August^ Camp Pendleton in October, and 
the remaining two centers in December 1975. IIow- 
ef\'er- tjie Indocliitiese ix^fngces are eligible for em- 
ployiiient service^> nniler existing laws and Execn- 
tive onlei^, jind the Employment and Tniining 
Admiiiisti'alion will continue to serve them 
thrangh local offices of the State employnieiit se- 
onrity iigencies for as long i\s fhey need such 
services. 
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About hatf of the fncfochmese refugees placedl* were in white-collar jobs. 
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RESEAItCHe DEVElOPMENTe AND 
.1 EVALUATION COMMIHEE 

' I 

During Sbcb] 1975, an mtradepartmonta) re- 
search cc^mmitteo was constituted to develop an 
overiall research strategy for the employment serv-. 
' ice. The committee initiated a comprehensive pro- 
gram of research concerned with the objectives, 
ftmctiond, and o{>emtions of the public employ- . 
nient service. Its mission embraced the develop- 
. ment and implementation of both short- and long- 
term researcK strategies^ and plans designed to 
provide factual information that conid be used to 
■ ■ identify and resolve, problems and issnes relating. 
' to the role, mission, functions, and effectiveness of 
the employment service* 

The Research^ Development, and Evaluation 
Committee established this two-pronged approach 
in recognition of varying information needs. Tlie 
major long-term thrust^ already underway, is a 
net impact' study witli a cost^benefit analysis 
focusing oil two basic issnes— the role of ES and 
the cost of ES operations. The goal is to obtain 
objective data as the basis for determining the 
role of tlie system as a whole in terms of benefits 
to be achieved and fonsctting appropriate budget 
lex^ls. Tite overall plan also culls for an examina- 
tion of other segments of the s>'stem on a shorter 
term basis with the objecti\'C of improving 
performance and productivity. The results of the 
two efforts will be int^egrated. 

As a first step to help define the role of the 
public employment s^ystem and plan changes to 
meet the challenges of the next decade, a national 
conference on **The Role of the Public Employ- * 
ment Service : 1075-1985" was held in April 1975. 
It was jointly sponsored by thd Department of 
Laber and the Interstate Conference of TCmploy- 
ment' Security Agencies, In^. The conference 
addressed three basic issues: (1) Wliat should he 
* the role and objectives of the employment service 
in meeting society's needs during the next decade? 
(S) What should b^^ Federal, State^ and local 
responsibilities and relationships in the public 
employment service? (^) How should the public 
employment service be financed? The discussions 
at tlie conference were n^eant to be the b^^uuin": 



of a process of evaluation and change that will 
sigiu'ficantly influence ES operations during the 
coming decade. 

TEST RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMEm 

Tlie TT.S. Employment Service, in cooperation 
with State employment services, develops and 
validates aptitude, proficiency, anil interest meas- 
ures used in conuscling applicants ,and selecting 
jobs for them. Current emphasis is 1)etng placed 
on developing aptitude test batteries that pre-, 
diet success \ii specific ocaipations and do not 
liavo a discriminatory impact on minorities, as 
called for by Equal- Employment Opportunity 
Commission guidelines. Other programs are also 
in*progress to improve USES testing tools used 
by employnieut interviewers and counselors in 
local oflices of the State employment services. 

The rSES General Aptitude Test Battety 
(GATB) is a inultifactor test widely used for vo- 
cational gutdatice. A current project is underway 
to deveic; two new alternative forms of each of . 
the 1^ tests that measure the ? aptitudes of the 
GATE. These forms will be used as retesting de- 
vices to assure that individuals are given ample 
opportuuity to demonstrate their abilities, as re- 
quired by the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Coinmission^s (fuhlelines y>ji E-nipt^yee Seleeti&ti 

Research is also underway to improve tho NTon* 
readhig Aptitude Test Battery (N'ATB)^ used in 
testing the ^iptitudcs of educationally defioieut ap- 
plicants. The NTATB, which measures the same 
aptitudes as the OATB, was iuti^o^uced into State 
liS agency opfM-ationsin 1970^ 



"20 CFR IfSOT. In Aclcllllon. ft new Spanish «dlUoii of the 
0.\TB^ the Uitii^ria dc Kxamen€9 rf« AptUu^ Otntml (DBAO^ - 
Im now belntr d«v«iop<Mi A Dr^11m1n«i7 CtlUlon hAaboen trkdont In 
Stnt<^ with itijfnIAcnnt nnmb«ni of SpftnUh-vpcftMnfrappltCAntit to ' 
ilet^nnlnc whet her pj^r^onn ^flkltn- dUrcr«Dt Ilpanlnh UlftlectR nn. 
<1cr«tana the tcrmfi In the dlrcttlonx for ftdmlnlMcHnr? the 
tct^tv, A Fucrtft aicnn SP«tnlfih edition of the OATB hnn b««n In use 
for ncflrly 20 scnn In Tncrto Rtco and In Iftrg* ea«tcm clHea 
nit the mnlnlitntl ITnwvrer. It M not nirardfd n« valttblo for 
Mfxican AtiK^rlcnnn In tUc So«thwe*t. The obl«ctlT« In d^Tclop- 
menr of the UEAO 1:^ to tnak^ itrflllflhic a Spanish version of 
the OATH thrtt CAn b* t»«wl for coun»eIlner all SiMinUh ipcoklnip / 
nppllcaotfl. 
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- Apprentices 

Apprenticeship programs have loiig t>eeii tho 
■chief means of entry into sonic 400 wognizcct 
skilled trades* Undor these pit»^-:im:^. iipprentiocs 
re^^ivo :i combiuntion of supervised on-the-job 
tminhig and r&latcd classroom insti-nction, nsimlly 
provided at lo&il vocational schools. The training 
pcrioil may last from 1 tofiyeai^t(lei>l>iidin^on tlic 
complexity of the cmf(^ :iltlioti^li tlio normal 
period of indonturo is 4 years for most trades. 

Most apprenfeicesliip programs arc conducted by 
nnions and cmployeiv; in coot)cnftion with each 
other. Tn many localities, labor-manngemcnL ap- 
prontiecsliip committees ovetscc tlie pi-ogram, se- 
lecthtg applicants^ sn{iervisiiig trainiiig, and ccr^ 
tifjring as jounieyi'ncn thoso who icomplete their 
fidl term of indenture, llie Fc<lerai role is defined 
\yy the National Appi-enticeship Act of Un- 
der that aet, tho Federal Government — throng^i the 
Department of Labor^ Bitrean of Apprenticesliip 
and Tiiiinin*!: (BAT) — w i-os|>onsib1e for proniot- 
ing'tlie program among employers and for pro- 
tecting tho welfare of app'rentios through its 
snp|)ort of high labor st^uidards in nil projn-funs. 
Bnrcaii staff, working in conjunction" with State 
apprenticeship councils, approve aud i-egister local 
■proi*ranis and provide employers ivitli any neces- 
sary fcclniical assistance. BAT has also approved 
tho State ;tpprentice5lii|> councils in .^12 States and 
territories to net as its registering agents. 

TRAINING ARMED FORCES MEMBERS 

^ Although a^)l)rcnticesliip is on^ of thft oldest of 
all employment and training prograras^ it is still 
expanding and changiug in response to new needs. 
A development of particular signiticanco was tlio 
agreement sigiml in July 1&75 by Scctelary of 
Ijabor John T^ Dnnlop and Acting Secretary' ojf 
tho Army JformaTi R. Augustine. This agreement 
marked the^ .-Vrmy's adoption of national appren- 
ticeship standards for trainhig service |>en;onncl 
as skilled craft worTccrs. Army commanders now 
havo the autliority tosi>oiisor ))rogiw; in apprcA- 



jp Programs 

ticcablo occiipatipiis that can bo approved by BAT 
in umcli the same way as tlio^ developed by pri- 
vate indiistiy. 

Tjabor and management representatives of the 
specific cmft wilt assist in the development of 
these programs, under which soldiors may gain 
credit toward fulfilling the requirements for jour- 
neynum status. A Work-Experience Log Book will 
l>e used to record each apprentice'^ hours of train- 
ing and experience in dilTerent phases of tlie pro- 
gram, together with tlic supervisor^ certification 
of ^omi)lctioTi. The first apprenticeship progt-ums 
to I>e oiFei'ed bythe Army will train soldiers in the 
oiM^i-ation and i-epnir of heavy equipment (bulldoz- 
OTS, road graders^ uud'mobile cranes) . 

Future programs will be in snch areas as health 
carcj foo{l service* transportation, and automotive 
maintenance. Foreach,BAT and theU-S. Army^ 
Oilicij of the Adjntiint General will jointly deter- 
mine the length of training to l)c provided. Upon 
, rclejisc fi-oiii the service, tJiose who need additional 
ti'ainit^g to meet occupation or industry standai-ds 
will bo advised and assisted by Army Education 
Center counselors- ^ ^ 

OTHER NEW AF^PROACHES 

Wiiile the Army programs have the greatest 
'potential for expanding apprenticeship opportiini- 
ties, the scope of tlio System has also been broad- 
ened by working witli correctional institutions and. 
a local school system to design programs. Develop- 
ment of a|>]>reiiticc^iip hi penal institutions was 
suggested as early as not until January 6, 

1968, however, was the first program appi^oved at 
AfcNcil Island in Washington State* 

Since then, .facilities in other areas have started 
apprenticeship training. Currently, J13 Fwlernl 
correctional institutions have programs registered 
with BAT nnd/or State apprenticeship councils. 
Thoso most recently approved are at tho Federal 
Ponitciitiarv" hi Tjewisbiirg* Pa., and the Fcdcrnl 
Correctional Institutions in Lompoe, Calif., and 
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Ivexington, Ky. State councils have also approved 
.programs at 16 State prisons across the country^ 

At present, BAT staff are negotiating agree- 
ments with three, more Federal institutions— the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons'- Medical Center in 
Springfield, Mo., and the Federal penitentiaries at 
Leavenworth, Kans., and Englewood, Colo. Tlie 
District of Columbia Apprenticiesliip Council ap- 
proved a program at the correctional fiacility in 
Iiorton^Va*; in November 1975. ^ . 

Of particular importance-is the feet that all of 
jthese programs are part of the general apprentice- 
ship systems in their States or local areas. Coale- 
quently, men and women released from the insti- 
tutions after completing apprenticeship arc 
accepted as ^eg^lar-jou^leymenc^aft^vorkcrs; and 
those who have finished only part of their term of 
indenture may continue without interruption in a 
similar prograij^i outside of prison. 

Public schools have also begim to particiipate in 
apprenticeship activities. A pilot program of pre- 
apprenticeship training in carpentry for high 
school seniors^nndetl by the Department of La- 
bor, was begun, in June 1972 in tjie District of 
Columbia public school system. Senior^ who com- 
plete the program, which olTers an introduction to 
the terminology and tools of the trade with some 
i^lated practical experience, arc eligible to enter 
the-4-ycar carpentry apprenticeship pi?ogram ap- 
proved by the District of Oolinnbia*s. Joint Ap- 
prenticeship (pommittee. Afjcr 2 years of testing 
.with Labor Department support, tlic District of 
Columbia public school system took over the fund- 
ing in 1974 and made the program part of its reg- 
ular course offerings. 

Finally, BXT has made a special effort to in- 
form CETA prince sponsors about the apprentice- 
ship program. Activities include the preparation 
9f a technical assjstan(fe guide entitled Appren- 
ticeship and CEfA^ which has been distnbuted in 
quantity by national industry representatives fo 
their own subchapters and by BAT field staff to 
local CETA organizations. 

OPPORfUNITIES FOR WOMEN 
AND MINORITIES 

y If 

In addition to promoting new apprenticeship 
programs, BAT h^ also been concerned witli the 
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need to open up more apprenticeship oppokunitiet 
to womcn^nd racial minorities,** 

One project, espcc"'\lly designed to break new 
ground for women Jn skilled trades> wa§ tlie 
Women in Wisconsin Apprenticeships project^ 
funded by the Manpower Aduiinistratioii's Office 
of Manpower Hesearch and Development for tlic 
period July lt)70 tln'ougli June 1973.** Altliongh 
Wisconsin had pioneered in"cstablislniig a modem 
apprenticeship program, witli rights and duties of 
both apprentices and employers clearly defined by 
law, only 393 women in the State were registered 
as apprentices in 1970. All bnt 69 of these women 
were preparing to become cosmetologists, a tradi- 
tionally sex-typed occupation. The rest were ap- 
prentice ais coote or barbeis or being trained in a 
fe^^ other tnides, excluding either construction or 
heavy industry.' 

' The aim of tlie Wisconsin project was three/- 
fold : To change attitudes regarding women in ap- 
prenticeship, to open avenues for womfen to par- 
ticipate in traditional apprenticeship programs^ 
and C<) extend apprenticeship to include the large 
mimbers of skilled and paruprofessional 5<)b3 usu- 
ally dominated by women. 

As part of the effort to change tlic prevailing 
attitudes of cmployerSj union leader^ worw&rSj 
and even potential women applicants about ap- 
prcnticeshipj die project staff hdd or participated 
ill a number of ^fei-enccs at which some of the 
fajso assumptions eoucemiiig ^*omcn who work 
(cg.j tliat they have a liiglicr rate of absenteeism, 
can*t handle heavy work, ami .are interested only 
in **pin money") were discussed. To dispel t!ie 
widely held belief that women could not or would 
not accept some types of employment, a special 
cglor film was prepared showing women already 
at work on very technical jobs or performing very 
dirty and/or heavy tasks." Specfal attciitjon was 
also devoted to making tlie adniinistratoi^ of vari- 
ous govcruiiicnt -operated job training and place- 
ment pi'ograms more aware of the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity^ Commission's Guidelines on 

t^For further dlscu^sl^n of w«tdcti and mlnorltlca in upprCD- 
nce0hlt>. nnc tbc chAPter on Construction: Tho Industrjr and 
tho Labcgr Force In tb1« report. 

'•I^r a Bummary of this project, »cc ITom^rt in AppnttUf^i- 
*hlp—Whi/ Wotr MADlH^wcr llcBcarcii MonoJ?rAf>b No. 33 (Wash. 
Inf^ton: U.S. Department of t/nbor^ Manpower AdrolnlstratloQr 
Ift74). " 

»7*"Never Und^r^Btlmato tUe lV)\FCr of a Woman," pr«pAr«0 
by tbc University of WlKCOtisln'n Buroou of Audlo.Vlaual 
InstntctloQ. 



Ducrifnhati&n Became of Sej[^ aii^ uffinimt i^^ ue- 
tion progitims for Fcdeml contractors iiijimlutoil 
by tlio Dcpartinont of Ijnl>oi\ A inoiiylim't effort 
wtts u project j5ondiwte<l joiutly ^vith tlic loeivl 
^VIj!f Program stufT, which re$iilte^I in the place- 
moht of over 25 women in aiipmntieesliip posi- 
tions.' ^ ' ^ 

, Prom it? iuccptioii, the Wisconsin proJcct^s aim 
ivas: to hicix^asc female intcre^f and pai'ticipation 
in appi'onticcship pi'ojri'ains. Tvom 1970 to 1973, 
-vvhon tho progrrtm ei)/le{l, tho number of fenmlo, 
apprentices in Wist'onsin in trades other than cos- 
metologj" i:psc itom to 199, while tho iinmbcr of 
occupations in which they wcro apprenticed in- 

. ercaso<l from 10 to 39. . 

Rfieifil minoriti<is are another ^^ronp that re- 
ceives special attention from BAT witli tho aim 
of increasing their opiwrlunities in apprentice- 
isKlU programs. Of tlie 77,140 now apprentices in- 
dentureij iiito federally apin'Ovctl programs dar- 
ing calendar year 1974^ 12,097 (16.5 i>cnfsent) wore 




luinorities. At tho end of 1074, tlioi'o werci 184,006 
appronticcb in fcdorallj ru^^isturud programs, of 
whom 28,770. or l^.G percontj woiv minorities.^** 
A curmit agreement between BAT and the Bn* 
nan of Indian Affnirs in .Vl^i^Ka pnn ides for the 
m niitinent and incUhsion of Alaska Eskimo and 
otlier >fativo Anierieans in a|>prpnticesliip pro- 
grains. Many will l>e eiupluycil on tli« Alaska pipe- 
line. 

^ Piieliminary drttA imlicate that t\m^ were 284,- 
318 appitJiitices thioughont tho United States 
hi calendar yeai- 1074^ an inei"case of 33.233 ovor 
"the previous year. 

w;;cptfrf 0/ the Admttttxtrator: 1^7^ (Wnshtnj^lon; IT.S, 
DoparJiihf'iK of T.nlior. .\fniipower Ad minimi ration, Utirenii^or 

Not^' According lo ^JnU from Ih* SlaU and National Appr^n- 
ncpslhtp Sy^ttont, on Jure 1974, approixlmiit^ly 13 perconl 
i>t hH Ji|>]irphtUw \Ia*.. in botit BAT- and Stale-npprorod pro- 
j^rntii^l uor^H in4-inh(>r;$ of rndnt or etbnk minorities, 8 porrcDt 
u'pntt Maok I 4 por^s^nl. Spnnlsh American ; nnd I p^rceni, Ain^rK 
(.({L Ifulhu^ t'lht^ projiort^^h of Orlentnla in the lolal j^roup ivaii 
l^j ^hnti iihc-hnlf of I norc?<^m.) Ctiar^tct^tii^ilcd <latn for nit <^t 
(^ulondar jear 1^74 ttrc^ not y«t uralbbl^^ 



TWO HUNDRED YEARS 
OF WORK IN AMERICA 

Basio attitados to\nn'<l work Imvo mngod fixjin 
tlie idoa ttint toil is nil tnovitiiblo mid lifolon^ 
puiiishinent (Genesis tp tlio bellof that work 
is onnoblin^ and a way of serving Go<l. More ixjp'^ 
roseiitativo of tlio general iittitndo .1iT Amcrioa's 
last iiOO veal's lias been tlio view, oxpivssed in the 
maxiiiiR (if Henjanuir Fraiikliirs Poor Itichard^s. 
Almtmi'l' and in IVrtlt Wliitiiunis lyrics^ tliat 
work is — or fJionld be— infrinsicnllv .sati^^^inpf to 
ovoryono. The idon tlmt the many slioiild labor st) 
tlmt the few i*oiil(] advance civili/atiim has ^vcii 
way to the nntion that work iilionld Ic slisircd by 
all ' , ^ r 

The ways in whieh jKwple^s needs for real in* 
ox)nie, seeurity, and i>Ryrliie s^Uisfactioii liavt^ been 
met by work in Aincriea over tlic last 200 y?atsai"C 
the hasie coiieenfs of this Biccntejniial chapter. 
A siimniary of its major thenics would hii^liliprbt 
the following; 

Enropean observei's of the United Stat^?? in the 
19th oentnry wero quick to note the Aiiierii^an 
worker^ wnllin^iess to abandon oim occupation for 
another or to en;^^ in more than one ocenjiation 
at a tiine. Multioccnpation workers were not un- 
known hi Enrope; iiideexh tli<\ famer/iniller was 
an important fifttirc in many rural ecoT^omios, jiist 
as the clcrg>'inan/^lioolinast«r was an essential 
part of the nllajjc social strno-tnre, Unique to the 
Ameriean experienee, Iiowever, were tlio loiipr-torm 
shortages of skilWl workers that appeaivd in both 
settled and new territories with eiich expan^on of 
the frontier. Just as these sk;ll shortages eiicoui-- 
a^^ed wtperiinentation and vei'Satility, th** climate 
of opinion favored "piiopfjvs^/* self -snfRejeney, and 
upward mobility. American workers wen; readily 



i 

■\ 
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distinguished from, those els^wliei^Jiy their occu- 
pational HpxibiSity and even morp by their reluc- 
tilnee to arcept Old World views of hereditary 
orciiputiomil f>t;itns for tliemselyos or tlimr eliil- 
(Imii. In tliJ "slii f tiiigt luistcsidy, impmvin^ mass" 
(K'S(-ribe<l in one section of the elialUerf it was not 
luuiHial tu find sneli iMHrupationjii combinations as 
sliei-ijr/l>hu-ksiiiitli. farnicrA'ttrpcntcr^ or even 
.sattismaii/phrenolo^st. Nor wjis it by tuiy means 
uitammion for » newcomer to^tlie country to pass 
from upplvlltic(^^llip in a skilled trade, to fanning, 
to I'ouimei'clal oiitrepiH;nwiislnp. On the other 
hand* the ''family business" /involving successive 
;^*iimtlonb in ow orciipationul specialty \v\\s^ far 
iiim-e lypii al of ifpprr iiieome gi^oups tlian of the 
lar;;oiniiss of earners* 

IMth the closing of tlie frontier, the advent of 
tRe lai'f^e ooriK>ration iii tlitj late l?tli century, and 
its jirolifondion in the ^(|tli, tJio American eco- 
nomic envimiinent hasbe<pnie somewhat less hos- 
pitable to occujmt ional exjjlftrimentation. American 
workers are still relatively willing to move from 
job to jol>,bnt bolh blue- and white-collar workers^ 
ai\* likely to find that eiich new position involves 
skill requimneiits shiiimr or inflated to those of 
the pi'evious one. For pi*ofcssioiial and technical 
^^mkers who have t)t^n cQiiditioiicd to think in 
terms of a *'eaiver/' :i 0^mnj?e of occupational spe- 
eialty Uf^njilly miuiiTi some degree of risk and 
may ixiquiiv lon/r-teri/i investment in retraining. 
IVhile the mutes to ^hp ward mobility still exist, 
tlK»y now i>as!s more ^frequently through the edii- 
nitional system or other sources of formal training 
or licensing thnii they did in the past. As a 
possible i-ondhu'y of this givater em^hnsis on 
*Vredentiali^nl " fonteni]ioi-ary economic and cdiH 
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cational institutions may have become less able 
to proiwrly 'exploit tlio doxibility and re- 
sponsiveness 'of a work forcd tluit rcimuus, in 
both geogmphie and niterindustr}- terms, highly 
mobile. This somewhat }>ess]ini&tie observation 
should be balaneed, however^by an acknowledg- 
ment of the many ways — volantoeri&m, community 
endeavors^ do- it -yourself aelivities> to name just a 
few — in whieh Amer]e4i» workei-s have resisted or 
compensated for Uie iuercnsed rigidity of today's 
oceuputional strueture. 

Another major fjieine of the ehapter concerns 
the elmuging deniogniphic eom|)05it]on of the 
labor force over the past tw eenturies. Ouce a 
significant sourco of low-paid, unskilled labor, 
eliild workers*-OF **small help" as they were once 
called— disapjicAivd from the labor force at a pare 
reflecting the inereasingly rigorous enforcement 
of laws regarding comjuilsory education, minimum 
working age, and minimiun wages. The proportion 
of older meu in the lal>or force has also declined, 
as the^availability of social securif.y, disability, and 
other beucfits have made it possible for many to 
ccAse wrtfing at considerably earlier ages than 
lOth-eenl-iiry conditions permitted Oompcnsnfing 
for these declines has Iwen the drninaUc. rise in 
female labor for^e participation, cspcciallj- in the 
yenr^ following World War IT. Afore than half, 
of all women aged 18 to Jif) years are now in the 
labor force, in marked routi^st to a parficipatiou 
rate of M perccui for womc.i 16 and over in IfiTO. 

Real incomes and the level of living for workci^ 
have improved .<5eveml times over. Moreo\'cr, the 
lenpfth of life itself has been increased by better 
medical care, as \vcll as by higher standards of 
living. This lonircr life has been made richer by 
education and advances in communicatiou^Jnin^ 
portation^ and eulturnl and recreational facilitie:^ 
AH thif; has l>eeu nccompli>Iu-d while the au-ouut 
of time available to enjoy life outside of work has 
been increased markedly — in each day «nd <i"rek, 
in the course of the yc«r. and in-tlie conrst* of a 
lifetime. And insccnriticsthat hang over the work- 
er's hcftd^about Ioks of income from nncin))loyT 
ment, old age, illness, or industrial accident— have 
been mitigated^ Tncreasc*,]! income and ,sc<"nritv 
have given the worker more options, including op- 
portunity to choose l>ctwccii additional work and 
income or more leisure — a clioirc ineonccivablo 
when Wages were at a subsistence level* Tt cannot 
l)e emphasized tof* strontjly thnf this summariza- 
tion dcKcribes averages, obscm^ng the fact tliAt a 



considerable number of workers have only a small 
sliaxo in these beueiiU;. Members of this latter 
ict^tor of the labor force earn the lowest incomes, 
have the highest iucidence of unemployment, get 
the least ednc*itiou> are least likely to be protected 
by soiue of the insurance programs — and, wKcn 
protected, t-ecoivo the lowest compensation. 

White it is true Uiat technology has done mu(^ 
to mluco brute, exhausting physical toil, some 
workers ]m\^e ^achieved the productivity that has 
luade liiglicr incomes jiossible at the cost of doing 
work that is wliolly i^t^etitive and— in contempo- 
rary jargou— "dehumanizing." pivision of labor 
iu some large organizations may tend to dei)rivc 
soiue workeiT* of th^ pnde in aohievenicut they 
might get i^ they wci^ solely i*esponsiblc for the 
cut ire pmluct. ^Mnlc the available evidcuec iiidi- 
'^atesthut the overwhelming majority of workers 
are not dissatisfied with their jobs, there have been 
much lyseardi ami debate on trends in this area. 
Ainie ni'pnmchcs now iu use or being explored to 
{iddi'css ;)otimtiiil dissatisfaction are mcinbei^iip 
iu unions, mid other employee organizations, 
worker j)3Ulici}>ation in mnnagement dcx*isiou- 
makin^^ flexible working boni^ aud the lik'c. 

With respect to working conditions, the record 
is also equivocah In comparison with earlier yeai'S, 
a much lai^ger pi-oporfion of workers uow work 
indoors, protectctl from the weather, aud iu ofiiecs 
aud other reasonably comfortable surroundings; 
safety audJiOalth conditions in the workplace are 
promoted by State and Fetleral lawSj aud the aed- 
dent rate hiis been mdnced in tlie most dangerous 
industries; but |>ollution and new elieinieal 
lia/^ards — littlo understood, but perhaps letlial- 
imng over some workers. 

Kinallji> o]>]miiunities for promotion to higher 
paid joh^ an^ slirinkiug for workers with Hin- 
itid e*huati<m> but educational opportunities are 
gn-atcr. The inirease iu the numWr of part-time 
jolis iias workers <*speeially students jukI 

athilt woini'ii more options couceniing the sehed- 
ulin^; of \\itT\ and time for nouwork activities. 

In sum. the as|>e<-tsof work tlmt I^d to intrinsic 
MitisfiL^-tioii lia\e ^ihowu uneven progress in the 
jmst tuo icnt.iries. rontinuing efl*orts to produce 
itii]>nMi<:iK-nts^ liuwc^ci, ar<- appropriate I'e^ponses 
t(( Xln' mdi/^tion that expoctatious ha\'e ri^u ^ 
,( lrt'tt(*i ^'duuttinUyctti'i pnid+more secure working 
pupiilatiuii has mifU'd its ^standards, and will be 
sirkiinr wuik of a difTi n-nt and higher quality in 
tlie future. 
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The Worfeew 



1^ Hie stoty of work iji America properly bogins 
. with the workers thcJiiselvcs — their iiuuibers, per- 

^ Bohal eharfteteristic^ education^ and tmiuiiig. This 
section tlierofore describes the growth and eliang- 
ing 'composition of die population, the flows of 
immigrants, and where people have lived. It then 
turns to the composition of the labor force and the 
patterns of work activity of each group in the 
population. Fiually, it reviews the education and 
training of A^merican workers. 



POPULATION GROWTH AND CHANGE 



Poptitotton liicr«a$« and Mtgrotton 

The most decisive mark of the prosperity of any couutry 
Ms the Increase of the numtn^r of Us JnhabJtantsi In Or«^t 
- DHtaln, and most other European countries, they are not 
supposed to double Jd {>ss than Ave liundred years. In 
the British colonies ii^North America, it ttas been founds 
that they Oouhle lu twenty or ftve*and'twent7 years. Nor 
In the present times Js this fncrensc principally owing to 
the continual Importance of new Jnhahitants, hut to the 
great inultJpUcatJon of the spooler?. Those who U^^e to old 
age. It' Is said, frequently see there from fifty to a hun^ 
dredf nud sometimes many more; descendants from their 
own bodpi Lahonr Is there so well rewarded that a nu- 
merous' family of children, Instead of heing a hurthen, 
Is a source of opulence anO prosperity to thc^parents. 
The labour of each child, before it can leave their honsor 
Is computed to be wovih a hundred pounds clear gain to 
them, A young wlflow^\rItu four or five young children^ 
who, among the middling or inferior ranks of people in 
Europe, ^^'oulO j^are so little ehancc for a second liushand, 
la there frequently courted as a sort of fortune. The 
value of children Is the greatest of all encouragements 
to marriage. We cannot^ tlierefore, wonder tiiat the people 
la North America 'sitfiiihl generally marry "^"ery young. 
Notwithstanding tlie great lacrease occasioned by such 
early marriages, there Is a continual complaint of the 
scarcity of hancls In North America. The demand for 
lahouters, the funds destlne<1 tor maintaining them, In' 
crease, it seems> still faster than they can iind hil)ourers 
to empi<^. 

—Adam Smith, The Wealth of JfationSf 1776 
Today*s ambivalence about population growth 
was not widely shared in the early ycai^s of the 
Republic Concentrated for the most imrt on the 
edge of a vast a^^d thinly populated continent, the 
3 million Americans'prcscnt at independence wcU 



coined the larger work force and neiv markets that 
would result from population gro^vth. 

From the 3.9 inillioii persous counted in the Arst 
census of lYftO, tlie population grew by approxi* 
mately one-third every 10 years until 1860, or at 
an annual average rate of about 3 percent There- 
after, the annual growth rat© slowed down^ and 
from 1010 to 1970, it was only 1.3 percent 

Accompanying the gro^vth, o f population was the 
Tv^estWard movement toward vast areas of readily 
availaMe litnd that constantly drew fam^people 
from Europe and unemployed or dissatisfied' 
workers from the Eastern States. The migration, 
documented in great detail th the decepnial cen- 
suses> is illustrated by the movement of the 'caleu* 
tated center of population. In 1790, the center of 
p£>pulation.was in the Chesapeake Bay east of Bal* 
timore; every decade thereafter, it moved west- 
^\^rd, sometimes in Jarge jumps>' sometimes in 
small; in 1970, it was just east ot St Louis and 
about to cross the Mississippi, 

Over 90 percent of the blade population v&s in 
the South in 1790 and remained just as heavily conT^ 
centrated in that region until 1900. Thelatge out* 
migration of blacks began after World War I, and 
by 1975, only about half were still in the Soutlu^ 

Another kind of geographic moveitient'has pro* 
foundly affected work in the United States- 
migration from rural to urban ams, and, more 
recently, from cities to the suburbs. Xn 1790^ 95 
percent of the population was in rural areas, and 
80 percent of the population was still rural on the 
eve of the Civil War. Not until World War I did 
half tl>e population live in cities, but by 1970, 
iiciirly three-quarters of the people lived m more 
than 7^000 urban arcais,* , ' ^ 

, Concentration Of population in urban areas has 
been accompanied by expansion in the spburban 
ring around each city, where most of the more re- 
cent metropolitan area growth has taken place. The 
central cities have grown more slowly* In fact, 54 
o£the 153 cities with" 100,000 or more inhabitants 
sulTcred population decreases betv«reen 1960 and 



^ FlRi<r«$ on the bl«ek PoptH&tlon were ««Ieul&ted from 
Ubk AA-1 In the Blnntenulal Swppl«iQeot to the BUtUtlcal 

rTable AA-4 Jn the BIcentmnlal Supplement to tb« StattsUttl 
At^P^ndlx. (A ehange Id deOnltlon of Areas la 1950 added 4A 
jiercpnt of the poliulatlon At that time to irhat ela*siaed aa 
urban^) 
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1970** For millioiis of families, tho movo to the 
suburbs has meant a change in tlie material 
quality of life* For the individuals loft bclniid, 
especially those in tho deteriorating core of the 
cities, who are sliouldering liigher tax burdens, 
finding fewer job opportunities, and experiencing 
moro residential segregation, tho sliift of popjtila- 
tion toward the suburb has meant a loss. 

The redistribution of population westward and 
into urban areas reflects migration in response lo 
economic opportunity. Every census for tho Inst 
hundred years reportwl that some 20 lo 25 percent 
of the liativ^-bom people were living in States 
otiier than the ones in which they had been born. 
Host had moved to States at some dtstanco from 
their hon» Stjilcs, often in seardi of better jobs,* 
More ivcentl^Vj ho\ve\i>r, nieniljcis i»f the middle 
and np{>er income population liave t>egint moving 
inlo^tho SonlJiern and Southwestern Stated, ap- 
imrontly for reasons more closely related to cli- 
■ nmt<^ and lifrstylt* than to rcouoiuics. 
1 

Immhration 

^ Iiv search of a greater incasnre of cconoiiftic. 

' political, or religions freedom came the greatest 
mass migration in history. It contributed to rapid 

, g;;owtli in the labor foa^o, bringing a wide s))oc- 
trmn of^^kills. lint pmbnhly as significant as il^ 

^_j?colioniicHcoutrjbntion.hus ixsen the cultural and 
oihntc di\jersity it has brought to the Anierif'an 
scone. ^1 . " 

Up to J97J), at least 47 millioj^ innnigi'snUs had 
arrived hi thi.s connlry, but smct\ some later de- 
cided to leavc^ fiel immignition was'closor (o 5ff 
. million.^ TJie major inflows were in the period 



* BtatUttcal AhAlract 0/ lAf I niM Staff 197 1 <WAfthlnf:ton - 
U.S. D^PftrlDifnt of Contmmf. Uurfa^, of ih^ Cfn&tlJi. IJ*"I). 
pp, 21-23. 

«Tabf« AA 3 In ihf ntfcntcnnIM ftupplmful to Ihf SlftUHtlfnl 
App^mlU. Thlf) Ik a mlnlnnufn ro«nitilrf of mlj^rnllon. ulno^ U 
not takf tnio account Pri>p1« tnovinc wUltln a SIaIo; ana It 
counts ^cb d^rlure from the 5lale of birib onl; cnce. no 
roatf^r how inaiir t\tuf9 Ihc mU:ranl ntorcU. 

•Th« ntallHllcal rcfonl ^f ftiintimilon H far from jttciAff 
AnJ a^«da much crlllc^l nnalTiil8. Proni UOO to ]820--n pfrt^Ml 
In vrblch p^hapn an^unrtfr of a million Intntlcranlfi arrJtcd- 
only fraKinfnlarj dala wc.f nialntalnod. Tbwafler, slaiUUfH 
yttre «rui1c and IneontPtcle for ntanJ jpa» -l^narlaff c]et>arlurcfl 
of both forrl^n-bom t^atr^tnlit and ctnlcrnntii: natUt**. t*iiillHii£ 
Arrlmlfi At Padac coa«t PtrrtH nnA -twr IL*^ U^'^Lho nmt CntmAiHu 
bordefit. and f^cn loila^ inlh^lii^ IUp^ilI rhtranl^. Tb*^ (tai.i uri 
described In llUtoricat Biatirtu* 0/ the United fTforc*. CplontaJ 
Ttrnen lo t$S7 (Washlanrton « U.S. n^partntoni of Contntfree* 
Bttreau of the €«risuii* 10GO). pp, 46^0. A crtUeal ftnaijftla aait 
ImproTtd fHHmatcs are Pr^itfnlcii la Simon KjixnelA nnd I?rne»i 
RublOi luimtQt-nllon end thf Foretifn ^om* Occimlitnal ?ap<^r 40 



from tho tato 1830s to tlio early 1020's (seo 
clinrt '21). Tlio jMSsik dec;ide was 1900-10, w4ion 
net immigmtion wats r>^ millions. Innnigration 
dropped olF during wars in which the United 
States was involved nnd during nearly every ex- 
tcndeil depression. A more restrictive immigration 
|)oliiy mliued the flow Ui the 1920*s, but it in- 
, creased again after World War II. Net immigra- 
tion accounted for ^Ivout one-thtrd of tho po|nda- 
tiou iiiowth in the decades 1850-60, 1880-90, nnd 

tooo-io. 

Immigration contributed even more to labor 
forco growth than to total ))opulation increase. In 
tho earlier years, a majority of the newcomers were 
men of working age, who emigrated before mar- 
riage or left their families at home. Forcigii-born 
white workersamonnted to one-fifth of all workers 
at each census yi^ar from 187Q to 1910; by 1930, 
llieir pmjKjrtion had declined to 15 percent* ^ 

Early immigration was preponderantly from 
Korlheni and Western Europe, but, tho balance 
swung tow^ard Eastern and Southern Enropo from 
1900 to 1914 and in the first few years after Worid 
War I. Since World War II, major immigration 
\ ilows have been from Latin America and tJieCarib- 
^hean (including a significant mimber^ of illegal 
^eiitrunt.s from iJicse areas) and from A^iii.^ ^ 
. ^ Foroign-born workers have had more \han their 
ympDi-lioiiate shdixj of the unskilled. Mwer pay- 
lUg jnb.s in siirh industries iis mining, ronstrnc- 
tiou. uppaivhnaking, and imn and f^teeh At 
ilic sainu^ Ivuc, an increasing number of .skilled 
wWkei:s. fanuci'S, businessmen, and pi-ofessional 
;ind technical worjtcis came into the ^ountrvs 
primarily as a mult of the more iTstricfive 
immigration policias mfoiJte'd aft(u;M''orld; War T 
and the arnviil of many i^elatydy wolKwliicatcd 
piditiial rt^fiiget*.^ fmm ICumpo during the 
t9;J0V After Worid Wi\r IK -wonic countries^ 
Intih itulll^i^ iali/^d and "de\clt>]>tng'' -In-tamc 

iNVrt V<*rk, NaUonal Uiirean of Kconoralc Remfch, 10.74). 
Ilroont IntDtl^ratlon 1h ileserlbe^l in ttftmlQranie Ontt the vinnrrfcon 
Iffibof }fnrkett Manpower Rrf^car^b Monoirmph No. 3i (Waib 
In^ton . t\.S. Dehartmenl of Lnbori Manpower Admlnlttratloo- 
\f^74ir Thf ilaia UMd here are bAftctJ larirelj On fCnznetfi and 
ItuUn. IfHt .1 lUJTer^nl ntelhiHl of cftllmalln'? Ute contrlbullon of 
IminlcmiloH to pobulallon t^nlh wan u^ed. 

« iCitXnt'tft And Kubln* op. cU.. p. 45. A. Hosn t^ekler nad JAck 
ZUtnkk* '1m migration and lh<^ Labor Puree/' In "ReiiPli raising 
^ [>nr laimlcraiLtn J*olle>.'' ^naaf« o/ fbc ^mcHcon ^cocfemV 0/ 
ruUtnat nn*t Hoiint ;Soleiiee* "kfarch 1040* rP. 02 101 . and ftnmf 
Ifrnxiln and ihe ^tncrioin Labar atarket, p. 

^ mstt orient IitntUttc»t pp. ^2*00. 

* klrr fitid Xb.tnl^^k* oP. cit.* p. 07. Tables AA 0 aad AA 7 In 
Ibr Ukiiitinnlnl Suhplemenl lo Ihe SlalbiUcal APPcadU 
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concx^rncd aboiit.^ tlic "brain drain," tiio loss of 
tlioir ablest and best educated people* niJijiy to the 
United States. P or example, foreign medicnl grad* 
imtcs arrivinp; between 1965 and 1973 amoniitwl 
to 47 percent of all new pliysieians Heenscd in tliat 
period.* 

Tim fact that so linmy Americans liave J>een tlio 
children and grandeliildnin of iiimngrants has 
'bad ft pronounced cfToct on labor force attitndes 
and expectations over tlie years. Tlie improving 
fortunes of sneccsstvo genemtions rodo^ the /^tn- 
cral tide of risin/j real wag^ and tlio continning 
oc<nipational sliift toward more liigli -status 
This oxperience helped ercate a general expecta- 
tion of continned, improvement. 



ChfingSng Composition of the Populcifion 

The population cliangcfl in its composition over 
the years- Its average age rose ; tlicscx conii>osil ion 
shifted slightly from preponderantly male to pre- 
ponderantly female (mostly as a result of women's 

fKttDlDed/- S^tntt, 0«t. all 1&73. Pl^. 439-442. 



greater longevity); tlie proportion of blacks at 
first declined^ hut then bf^an to rise; tlie propor- 
tions of nattve-boni and fo reign- lK)ni -rand the 
etijiie origins of tlte forcign-boiTi -ha\^ clianged; 
and Mie population lias become better edncnted. All 
these csbanges were rcflcctctl in tlie working poi)ii- 
lation well. 

A decline in birth and mortality mtes has re* 
suited in a population witli fewer children and 
inoru older pi^ons. The median age rose from 
16.7 years in 1820 to 28.8 in 1975. 

Since tltc increase in the proportion of-oldcr 
people has tctided to offset the decline in younger 
onest the proportion of tlie population that is 
supporteil by the work of otiicrs has remained 
fairly stable. In the past hundred years, tlie popih 
latton aged 20 to 64 years^gcs at which the bulk 
of society's work^ botli in tlie marketplace and in 
tlie home, is carried out^has remained about half 
tlio total." 

Black Americans have always been tlie largest 
meial minority group. They aniounte<l to almost 
a fiftli of tlie popnlatton in 1790* but their slinre 
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deentsed as^U^ numbeis of white immigrants 
. fttrivedf locbmpwiied somewhat lalur by signifi* 
cant numbois of immif^nts from Oricntnl conn*- 
tries. By 1920^ blucks wcr^ only about 10 percent 
of tho population. Sineo then, as immigration ,de- 
crM«d and tlmr own birth rate rcJiiniued Iiipher 
tliAn Uio national average, tli(\ black ]>opi]lation 
inereascd to ai*5 million bjr 1&75, or H.5 percent 
of tho toUK" 

The second largest racial minority is composed 
of the American Indians, of whom about 793,000 
wore connted in 1&70. Tho Japanese (591,000 in 
IdTO) and tlie Chiiieso (435^000) together acconnt 
for 0,5^ i>crcent of the total. Tho population of 
Hbpanic heritage, nnmlwringabont 10 million in 
1!>70, while not eomprising tlie largest minority 
gronp, has grown very rapidly in ivccnt decades. 

CHANCcS IN THE LABOR FORCE 

Tho labor forc(* represents tlm Iniman Tcsonrccs 
immediately available to the market eoononiy. 
Econoniist4> distin^iish botii*een pon^ns engaged 
in paid work done in tho'^inarket ooonomy and 
unpaid work dpno in tho home or by volnntoors. 
1^0 distinction is usefnl, for example, in cfiti*- 
mating the t^al nnmbcr of peopKsiibjoot to 
employment in -order to eaienlate an nnenij;loy<' 
mcnt rate* But this distinetion tends to downplay 
t))o MgniAeance of both tlie woik done in iiie home 
and the largo amount of volnnteer woik withont 
whieh religions* eharitable, political, and oommn^ 
nity oi^niscations oonid hardly fn nation.** 

Early in tho Nation's u istor}% nmeh of what the 
family consumed ^vns prodncod iu the home rather 
than in tho market economy. Alexander Tlainilton 
noted in his Report on Sfmtt/aetures in 17D1 that 
fonr-ftfths of the elothing worn by the popnintion 
was ma^lo at home. *^V^liIe this is not nearly trne 
today, the work of the honsewife is certainly cm* 
eia! to the Nation's prodnetivity* and references 
to women *'woiking^' in the market economy often 
really mean that they are taking (a\ a job in addi- 
tion to Iconic and einld-care i-esponsibilitiAs^ 

Tho histoncul pcL-fipcetive also needs lo Ik* taken 
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into acconnt in stndying tlio work of men. Becanse 
there is always work to do on a family fa;7n and 
mnch of it is done at the indiviihiaPs option, labor 
forco paftieii)ation is nsnally closer to lOO percent 
for men living on such farms than for nrban men^ 
and nnentplorment (at lenst as it is measnrcd 
ioday) is usually low. As residence imttf^rns shift 
from prc<Iominnntly rural to urban^ unemploy*- 
ment increases^ anti labor force participation, 
particularly for older uien> falls. 

Growth of th« lobor Forc« ^ ^ 

Tho labor force, estimated at 1^00,000 in 1800, 
j^w rapidly at an average annual rato of al}Out 3 
percent in every decddc np to ISSO^oxccpt during 
tho Civil War period. (At this rate, it doubled 
evory 24 years, on tho average*) Growth slowed 
after 1890, however, and has liveragcd 1-0 percent 
^ in thc20tlicontury." 

This rapid growth of available labor contribnted 
gi'eatly to the rato of ecoromie growth iu tlie lOtli 
eeutuiy. Tlie slower labor force expnnsion of more 
recent yem:s was nccompnnied by n substantial re- 
dnetion in working hours, so that economic growth 
was less stinui)ated by tho increase in )abor input. 
(However, ad^*auces in teclmolog\', increased capi*- 
tal iuvestntcnt, and a more bigldy skilled work 
fom* i-esnlted in a gross mitiourl product far ox* 
c^^diiig the levels euvisage<l hi 4»arlier dnys, cvon 
Oioiigh the [ TopoHion of this growth attributable 
to honi^ of lauor dcclmcd.) 

Slave Workers 

In 1800, tlio 530,000^ sla^-es of working age 
amounted to 28 percent of the labor force. Legal 
importation of slaves ended in 1808» but de>nand 
for slaves Increased as cotton growing became 
more profitable following the invention of the 
cotton gin in 170*% und slave tmflicliing continued 
well into the 19th century- The number of staves 
rose rapidly; they represented 32 percent of the 
labor force by 1810, hut because of white iinmigra* 
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tion, their proportionate sharo of the work force 
declin^id in cadi s^ibsequent decennial year, to 21 
pcTCont in I860," 

This largo segnient of the labor force was, of 
course^ in no position to demand money wages or 
go on strike* Thoy were employed not only in 
agricultnix^ hut in skilled nonfann jobs, including 
construction and crafts; indeed, suiuc were i-entcd 
out by their owners for such work.*^ Much of the 
opposition to extending slavery to new territories 
in the West — an issue tiiat was the center of po^ 
litical controvti'sy in the decades leading to the 
Cinl IVar — arose from free fannei-s' and workei's' 
fear of skilled sla\'e labor conipctitioiu 

Trends in lobor FQrc< PartlcEpatEon 

The size and composition of the labor force are 
determined not only by the size of the population 
bijit also by tlie participation rates of various 
groups* Trends in participation describe tlio chang- 
ing style of life itself, since participation rates i"e- 
dect the decisions of millions of people about how 
to spend tlieir time — wlietlier to invest in educa- 
tion or seek immediate income, whether to stay at 
home with tlie children ,or entx*r tlie lal>or force. 

Tho quantitative results are clear: participation 
of'blder men has dropped, wliile that of women — 
including those with yoting children — has in- 
creased dramatically* Participation of children 10 
to 15 years old has declined, but tliat of older 
youthi after dropping early in the pre^nt century, 
has risen, owing largely "to higher participation by 
girlsi 

^"Smatt Help.*' Children hjid always helped out on 
family forms and slave children were put to work 
on plantations, so tliat, as nopfarm industries 
developed, it '^med natural to use children in 
■ whatever kinds of work they could do. Power 
machinery, eliminating the fleed for physical 
streilgth in some industrial' processes and calling 
only tor dexterity, led to employment of children 
ia mills and factories. In" fact, one early 19th- 
century cotton mill was run entirely by children 
between the ages of 4 arid 10, with one adult 
superintendent In the 1820's and 1830*s, chililrcn 
under 16 wore reported to comprise one-third to 

« Leboreott.op. dti PP* 252 nnd 510. 
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one-half the factory labor force of New England 
and one-fiftli that of, Pennsylvania*" 

Throughout most of the country'^ history, chil- 
dren were in dpmand for some typos of work- In 
the 18(>0's,a Fall River man reported to a commit- 
tee of the Massachusetts legislature; 

Small help is scarce; a great deal of the maChlnetj hae 
l>cen stoi>ped tor want of gmall h^lpt so the overseers have 
been going round to draw the small ehUdren from the 
school^ into the mlUs; the same as a draft In the amiyJ* . 

iny children also worked in their homes on 
industrial tasks. Immigrant families, sti-ugglingto 
get a toehold in a new world, sought ^iny chink or 
cranny in the economy — for example, colloeting 
scraps of silk from dress factorie^and sewing them 
together to make Hniiigs for men'^ caps- The whole 
family and sometimes neighbors were involved. 
Home work in thesc/*swcat shops** lent itself to 
abuse by the manufacturers; liomc workers coiild 
be played against each other and against the sliop- 
workeifi, anil contract prices could^ be squeezed 
flown. Home workei^s were less able to organize 
unions^ and there was no way to cbnti'ol the houi*s 
of work or the h'^nlth conditions of'the workplace, 
_ Ohildren's working conditions in factories^ did 
not meet paiiicularly exacting legal or mora, 
^tandai^s either. One factory ovei^r reported, 
in 1870'; " , - 

Six years ago l ran night ^ork from 6:45 to 6 a-m. with 
forty nve minutes for meals, enf Ing in the room. The ehil- 
drcii \vere droft-sy Find sleepy have known them to fall 
nslu'ep .stnudinj? ui> at their work, i hn^-e Jiad lo sprinkle 
water la their face?; to arnuse tuem after hnvlng gpokea 
to tliein till hoarse,** 

Between 1870"and 1900, the proportion of chil- 
dren 10 to ^5 yeais old who were gainful workers 
aciiially increased fr6m 13 to 18 percent^ and their 
share of all gninful workeis rose slightly, ^Vhile 
thei"e ^TOre laws as early as 1813 dealing with child 
labor in factories^ enforcement was perfunctory. 
Some prngress was made when a National Cliild 
I-iabor Connnittcc was organized in 1904 to press 
for limitation of child labor, and from 1002 to 

«Lpi)Orfioltj<Ji». cit:. p. BO, 
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1909, sonrie 43 States (adopted la-ws setting mini- 
mum ages for school leaving and conti^Ding 
hours and \\wking eoiidition:> for eliilJi'on in 
businesses.^* . 

Tiie labor foree parti ei pat ion rate of ehildren 
aged 10 to 15 had dccreused to 5 pei:ceiit by 1930. 
Similarly, tlioy made npa deeliuin^propoiliion ef 
the "gaii?ful workers''— d"eert>a sing fjum 6 percent 
in 1890 to less than 2 pcreent in 1930— jvitli two- 
thirds of them iiiagricnltiii"e.^* 

The Fair Labor Standanls Act4*ul938 prohib- 
ited work of ehildren nnder 16 in plants engaged 
inintorstfita^cominorce; nuder its pTo\ isions, regu- 
lations ^ve^e issned prohibiting home woik in eer- 
tain indnstries.'^ 

Womin^s Chonglng Hole. The most mnarkabic 
ehange in hibor foive pfirticipatioti has beeiu^ 
among^ adult women. In the cai'liest days, few 
women workedontsidetlicir homes. Private house- ^ 
hold work was the major area in which women 
found employment; in fiict, m«ny innnignmt 
women got their fii'st jobs in private. homes. 

Wlusn Seerctary of the Treasury Aloxnndor 
Irlamilton nrgcd tlic dovolopinoiit of luunufaetnix^, 
he atgued (to allay the fanners' foal's that in- 
dnsfry wonld rob them of labor) thnt faetory 
worlters eonld be recrnited fi^m among immi- 
grants and tJie wives and ehildren of fanners.' 
''Tlie hnsliandman himself," 1ib wi^te,''expDneuco.s 
a new sonree of profit and snppoH from the in- 
eii;ased industry of his wife and danghtei^s, invited 
and stimulated by tlio demnndsof the neighboring 
mannfactorics.*'^^ Many women from rnral fami- 
lies: did ent'er the textile mills nronnd Tjowell and 
Fall River. Afnss.. and. by 1850. women constituted 
one-qnarter of all factory workei'S.-* 

Nevertheless* the proportion of women pj^rtici- 
Outinfc in work ontside their own homes contimied 
to bo lo'vv. For 1830, a longh estimate .sliowed a 
participatioi^ rate below 10 percent for white 
women- virtnallv all hlack women, being slaves* 
were workers. Bv 1870, the participation rate for 
nil women 16 and over wa.s 15 perceiit.^^ 

^William Mnicr. A \ew Hi/ttory of the Ur^ted ^fM/f* (New 
York: n^rf;^ nrJT*nirr. Inc-. 1058). p. itOS "* 
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After 1870, women's labor^force partieipation 
ineix^ased rapidly for 40 years, reaeliing24]i>ercent 
in IdlO. Thci'e was little ehange for the next three 
deerules, but mnny women went into warwork 
ihiring World War II, and their part leipat ion 
ineii^ased mnarkabl> thereafter, from 26 percent 
in 1940 to" 46.4 percent in 1976.^* 

Thii^ dranjatii' iin I'cjisc iv fleets tJii* changing pat- 
terns of women^s lite an<l the way they have dealt 
with their family responsibilities. The peak of 
\\u]neu'spartici]iation has always occniTed in their 
curly tu entice, before marriage or" the birth of 
ililldrmi. In earlier ,\eai'Sj this peak was followed 
h\ a rapid drop in i>artidpation and a continncd 
decline \\b women grew older (see cliai^t 22). By 
IJ)G0, however, the peneent of women working, 
nfter decreasii)g in the Inte twenties, i^e again at 
ag</s vir* to 41. n:i,lhcir cliildivn reaehed school age. 
Still imother i)attt*ru had emerged by 19^5: pnr- 
tieipation *-lined only slightly- among those in 
tlioir Inte ues and thirties so that the partipi* 
pntion i-atc lenuuned above 50 peirent from age 18 
to jigefSfJ. 

Th™ighout.thif; whole period, there have hem 
very large differences between labor foi^cc jjar- 
ticipntion rates of white and black women, single 
and married women, and those with mid without 
yonng ehildren- " " 

Black women have had a consistently higher 
partici])ation rato^ than white ones, refJeeting tlie 
lower income of their hnsliands ind the larger 
proportion of them who weit, and are, the sole, 
support of their families. In 1890, for example, 
when 2-5 percent of married white women were in 
the labor foixv* '2^3.5 pereent of minority group 
married women wre workei'S.^^ The difference 
Iwtween white and black women*s participation 
hus. howevci . naiTOwed in recent j^^ear?. as a rising 
tnt>]jortinn <if cliifv women have entered the labor 
miirkct. 

PiiHiiipation rates for singl,*' and separated or 
dl\ on^cd w omen have alwayi> l>een higher than that 
for married women.' In 1890, 35 perc^int of the 
iiinglc white \\(niien, but only 2.5 percent of the 
mari-ied ones, were in the labor force; by i960, 
the rate Un' hinglt* white women had risen to 46 
percent, and tliut for married women had rpAclicd 
Jto ])crcctir. Bv lt>7.">. i-nles for .si^igle women, iv- 

"KfitvnnU. 4tp, c\\ . pp' 1.1 nnil nml npp. jftblf A -1 in thI.H 
^ L^her^tt. Ok <^lt„ p. iSlO. 
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Patterns of tabor force participation by women of different ages 
have altered lemarkabty over the years. 
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gardless of color^ in most age groups^ had risen no 
furtlion^rhoso for maniod woinen^ lio\\c\cVj liad 
inci'Oflsod from 10 (o 20 percentage points at each 
ago, H^oincu with young children Iia\^ liad the 
lowest ratcSj but their participation has also in- 
ereJUxid sharply in recent years; in 1948, only 11 
l>ereent of the married women with chlKlri^ii nnJcr 
6 yeai^ of ;ige were in the labor foixc, in oontmt 
to aac pei^ent in 1975,=^ 

The rising participation rate of women is the 
reflection of vn^t soeiat^ economic^ and cidtiiral 
elianges. Moving from farm to eity^a\c womoii 
greatei' access to paid employment Giowtli of 
whito-eollai' orrnpations created demand for tlicir 
services, Ilif^hor odneationai attainment opened 
more doffrs, Woi k-5aving appliances in the home^ 
and the dc^'clopment of services (lanndricSj diupci- 
services, convenionct* fooJis) HgliteiKvl the burden 
of houseworit.^^ Dcclina^ in Inrtli ratuh and the 
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wider availability of kindergartens and nursery 
schuuts ncdnveJ thcchihhcai-e i^^poiibibility. More 
part-tiinc jobs were ci^atcd^ partly as a result of 
expansion of the service sector^ which accommo- 
dates such jobis mom ea&iljj partly in recognition 
of the fiict that women who work outside the Jiome 
iiia\ ix^tniu hoiin^ ivi^pon^jibi litter as well. (Tliis is 
^'spL-^iall^ truo of female family heads, of whojn 
there wei>e 6,8 million in 1974, iu contrast, to 3.7 
million in 11)50.) The desii^c of fnmilies for inoi*© 
iiiL-<niie, not only to l>u\ mom material goods but 
iilso to supporl a longer period of education for 
^bildmii, wiib aiiotlivr iniportnnt factor. Finally, 
tlieiv clinn^.^ tii social attitmles toward work 
oiit^iile tin^ iioine for married women, tnchiding 
tho.se with children. 

OMer Alen. Another ^narked clian^ in labor force 
roii]]>ositio]i Miin.^ ftom tbr declining pai*tiejpa- ^ 
tion nite of men i>^> niul ovei^ which Urn piii^alleled 
thr popnhition shift rroin rnriil lo urban :i]-o:is. Jn 
lst)M, two tliirds of these ohK i men wem in the 
labor fam*, hot by tO!JO, this pippoi-tion had 
dropped to only n lilth^ niorr than half, With the 
provision of I>enoltts under so<'iut security in the 
I!)*if)\s *ho proliforution of private pension plans 
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in the hie 1940*s and 1950%, and disability cover- 
age under sooial security in the 1960^ the partici- 
pation rate declined to 22 percent by 1&75. This 
process was'hastened, of course, by the imposition 
of mandatory retirement age requirements in both 
the private and public sectors. Among men 55 to 
64'years of age, a decline began after.World War 
n ; from 90 pe*rcent in 1947; p'articipation»dn^ped 
to 76 percent by 1975 « 



CHanging CompotHlon of fhe, Labor Forct 

As a result of these dtverse^trendg in participa- 
tion, the composition of the labor force has 
chang^; For example, the labor force, like tHe 
population, has been gettingolder. 

The importance'of women in the labor'force has 
increased as ^ result of their higher |)articipation 
rat€s. In 1870, the 1,9 million women who were 
gaiiiful workers amounted to 14^ perc^t of all 
such workers.** The number of women work&rs 
nearly doubled in the pext two decades, and they 
made up 17, percent of gainful workers in 1890, 
The rate of increase has accelerated in the 20th 
centTiry, especially during the two major wars* By 
1975, there were abont 37 million women in the 
labbr fon^, representing abnost 40 percent of all 
workers. . ^ 

The implications for industry and for public 
policy of a work force in which 4 out of 10 workers 
>re women havo been immense. Employers have 
had to adjust their practices, unions their policies. 
Pressure lias arisen for equal employment oppor- 
tnnities, training opportunities, and pay. Recent 
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interest in flexible working time has been stimu^ 
lafed in part by many women workers* need to 
carry on their home responsibilities. Perhaps most 
important in human terms, the greater dependence 
of the economy on women has been matched by 
the greater independence of women themselves. 



Changing Palf«mt of Work In tht Llf* CycU 

The place of work in the life cycle has altered 
greatly becau$e of later entrance into the- labor 
force for children, earlier retirement for men, and 
greater participation £or women. This change can 
best be seen in relation to the lengthening of the 
lifespan itself.^ 

A baby bom'in 1900 could expect, on the average, 
to live for some 50 years. In 1^0, as a result of 
medical advances and healthier living conditions, 
a baby boy could expect to live about 19 years 
longer and a girl, 24 years longer (see table 1)- 
From 1900 to "1970. however, men extended the 
average period in which they work by only 8 years, 
while their nonworking years — mainly for educa- 
tion and retirement — increased from 16 to 27. On^ 
the ether hand, women's average working years" 
rose from 6 to 23, while^thein nonworking years 
increased by less than 8 over the same seven 
^ decades. In other words, the average man has re- 
duced his working years from two-thirds of his 
lifespan to abo^it three-fifths; in contrast^ the aver- 
age woman has increased her working years ftom 
a little more than one-tenth to nearly one^hird 
of her lifespan. Tliese changes in the average work- 
life span liave implications for education, family 
living, patterns oi^ expenditure, the funding of 
pensions, leisure, and the quality of life itself. 



Table 1. Life anp WonKUFE Expectancy at Biiith, foh Men and Women, 1000-70 
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R>UCATION AND TRAINING OF WORKERS 

G«nftTol Educollon 

Education has plnycd n major role in tlio quali- 
tative development of the iVmerican work force, 
III addition to its tmditional functions, tlic educa- 
tional system hasliad three uiWitioual tasks tUnist 
upon it: To help immigrants and their ehildren 
learn the language and make i)p for educational 
ddfieieneies; to overcome the heritage of ccouoniie 
and social deprivation left hy slavery^ and to 
smooth the shift from ait agricultural to ati indus- 
trial and technical society. 

Frco public education was established in prin- 
ciple as early as 1647, wlicn the MassacUdSCtts Bay 
Colony piisbed a law requiring ever^^ community of 
50 more houses to contribute to the snppoil of 
a teacher. Other colonics folIo\ve<V hut complmuoeO 
was uneven. Through the first third of Uie loth 
centurj% free puMic schools wore resor\"cd for the 
very poor^ parents of other children had to find 
private schools.^ 

The demand for free, universal public education 
was raised by thi> unions in the 1820V The Ptdla- 
delphia Workingmcn s Par,y in 1823 attacked the 
pauper system, nrging free public education not 
"only in tlic three R*s but also in the knowledge 
needed for self-gavcrnuieut and manual labor. 
Early public reactions were divided, however. The 
editor of the Philadelphia Xatimal Gazette wrote 
that ".the scheme of Universal equal ^dncation at 
.tlio expense of the state is rirtually 'agrarian- 
ism/ an arbitral"}" division of the property of the 
rich with the Jioor/*^ But when the States did 
adopt laws scttiu;^ up lutbliely supported schools 
open to all, budgefe wore lovi' aud instruetion miu 
imal for many i:enrs. Since vliildrens belli was 
needed on tJie farms, thcnumbcr of days of scltool 
ihg provided lu a year wass far lowor than is 
common today. 

Tho extension of high seliool education ^^'as a 
20th century development. In 1870^ only 16,000 
young people graduated from high school^ or 2 
percent of all youth of high school graduating age. 
Since a principal purpose of going to secondary 
school in those days vi'as to lii'cpare for higlicr edu- 
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catioU] more than half of the high school gradu- 
ates of I870.went on to graduate from <;olIcge. Tho 
proportion of youth of hi^li school age who w6re 
enrolled in high school rose gradually uTitil the 
second decade of the Mtlf century, when it more 
than doubled— from 15 to 32 percent; by 1970, the 
proportion enrolled in high school reached 93 per- 
cent. While graduates of regular day high schools 
in 1910 amounted to H percent of the appropriate 
age group, they numbered 75 percent in 1974. In- 
elnding gradnates of night schools and persons 
getting high school equivalency certificates from 
State departments of education, about 80 percent 
of the popnlatioaof high seliool age is currently 
completing high school or its equivalent.^* 

The extension of college education has lagged 
behind that of high school education by more titan 
a generation^ College graduates ftmonnted to 2 per- 
cent of the population of collcj^c graduating age 
in 19lOj but this figiu'c had risen to about 25 per- 
cent by 1972.^= This is only a partial measure of 
the extension of college education, liow^iver. Tlie 
great expansion of comuiuiiity colleges, on the one 
hand, and of graduate education ou the other has 
increased the ]iroportion of yonfh served by col- 
leges and universities. In 1973, 8.S million, stu- 
dents were cnix»llcd in college^ including 33, per- 
cent of all 18- and 19-year-olds and 29 percent of 
90- and 21-ycar-olds. Tlici-e were 1.9 million en- 
rolled in 2-year institutions (coniparc<l witlt 232,- 
000 in 1947) and 1.1 million graduate students en* 
rolled in universities.^ 

The education of black youth has tniilcd far 
behind that ef T;7hites, but it has begim to cateli 
lip in recent years. In 1850, when slavery ttos at its 
peakj 56 percent of the whites aged 5 to 19 years 
were enrolled in school, but only 2 percent of the 
Xe^To and other races were enrolled; few of this 
^nlall shai\j weini slave ^cliildrcn. By 1880, 18 years 
aftoi- emancipation, blaek enmlliuont was up to 
34 i)eiiceiit, ftnd by 1970, 90 percent of blaek cliil- 
flron wore enrollcil, about the same proportion 

hiotnt 0/ Hilnciitional Hf^tf htic*^ t97J (WafthlngtAn. Do- 
tnrtmont ot UrnUh. {!ftucnUoiu nnj WCUare. Nntlonnt Cc^nli^r for 
E^iliKAtl^nl StfltiMl^^^^ II^T."**, pp. ^,1, amJ \q\ . tiductt- 
fional Aftitinntcni in the Vtttted SfaU/t: Sltir^ih mx and 1974, 
Sorlc* P-SO. No. 274 (Waeblnglon : n„s. nrpnrtmi^Dr of eomiii«rc«. 
Urjrrnti of th<^ Cen^iis^ nwinber 1074). p. fl7. 

»» 7}ig^i 0/ i:duc<tmmt Stamtic*, mi, p. lOl. 

>* school Hnr^Hmvnt in the UnUcd StQict, OcMtr S«rl<^ 
P 20. No. eOl <Wni»h1nj^dn ; U.S. f>cpAr1mcnt of Commerce, 
miri^ai] of tlir C^tinutf. Marah. 1074)j [>. 4{? : nifft$t o/ Bducailwal 
Stattsiifs, l»7h pp. 12 nod 33. 
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IS among white children. BlaekSj howeverj are 
still fer behind in college airollmciit; 31 percent 
of the white youth aged 18 to 21 years were en- 
rolled ill eoUege in October 1974, but only 21 per- 
cent of bl^k youth. Tlie enrollment rate for those 
of Spanish heritage was 22* percent* Cpllege en- 
rollment differences between mei^ and and women 
■have narrowed in r^nt years ; in 1974, 30 percent 
of the men and 29 percent of the ^Vomeri aged 18 ^ 
to2l years weneenroUed.*' 



Vocotionot CducoHon 

Public vo<!atiooal education ih Ameriea goes 
baek to 164&, when the Virginia Colony provided 
that two children from every county should be 
taught^ at public cost, the arts of carding, knitting, 
and spinning*" 

■ As interest in vocational education revived late 
in the l9th century, tH^ proportion of high school 
graduates going on to complete college dropped 
froiii over half in 1870 to less tHan one-quarter in 
the-lOSO's. To meet the needs of those not intend- 
ing to go .to college^ the schools broadened their 
currieulums to inelude vocational subjects. Youth 
in secondary sclkools'^ were trained in agrieultnre, 
trade and industrial occupations^ aml^ home eco- 
nomics, and in 1017^ the Fedeml Government be- 
gan to provide financial support Enrollments in 
federally aidctl classes hud e\punde<i fo 2.3 million 
"by 1940^ and further rapid growth took place after 
the war. Federal funds were increased after a new 
Vocational Bdneation Act was passed in 1063; by 
1973, enrollments reached 12.3 million, of which 
61 percent.were in secondary school programs, 11 
percent in poKtsecondary pro^jnrms, and 28 pisi-cent 
in programs for adults. 



Tmining by Employers 

Despite the important contribution of theschool 
and apprenticeship systems to skill acquisition, by 
far the greatest proportion of vocational trainijig 



>^5cAoaf KnroUmtnt — Social nnd Economic CharactcrmUcji of 
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is provided on the job by employers in both the 
publie and private sectois, A^^lile tliei^ ai^e'no ac- 
eiirate measures of the real extent of sueh training, 
sinc^ it exists in all occupatioi\al and . industrial 
sectors, them is abundant evidence that a substan- 
tial propoition of larger firms (and many smaller 
ones) offer formal training to new employees to 
si]ppl(^l^nt the informal '^brcakhjg-in" process.ex- 
perienc^ hy every job entrant. For many 
employees with longer 30b tenure, there arc addi- 
tional training programs linked to career progres- 
sion ladders or tuition-support arrangements in 
which the employer assumes part or all of theeost 
of course^ attended by the employee. While, many 
tuition-suppoit arrangements apply only to job- 
related coursers, some employers are willing to 
assume genenil education costs as well, either for 
bclected employees or on a company^vide basis.. 



Apprenticeship 

Although apprenticeship in the English tradi- 
tion was brought over by eraft -workers in colonial 
times -and retained ^moderate strength in some 
areas, it was not as readily accepted in the New 
AVorld as in the Old; apprentices often dropped 
out, attracted by the elmnce to get a fann or a btisi- 
ness as soon as they had acquired the nidiments of 
agricultni^ or a trade. Workei-s -withotit formal 
training were free to enter crafts, and many did.^ 

In 1987, the National Apprenticeship Act gave 
the Department of Labor responsi^)ilit.y Jor pro- 
moting apprenticeship. By .1972, tiiere were 
270,000 ai>prehtices registered,. more than half of 
them in the building trades, but with large num- 
bers in metal and printing trades as well; 53,000 
persons completed apprenticeships in tJiat year, 0.5 
percent of tim number of craft workers employed 
at the tinie.**^ Thei-e are, in addition, over 100,000 
workers in allied industrial training projgrams 
and an unknown numl>er in apprenticeship pro- 
grams not registered with the State apprentice- 
ship councils or llio JOeipaiTIhent of T^abor.**' 

^1975 J/owPOwrer /{cport^ hpfi. tablf ^-15. p. 225. nnd ftrp. 
inhh T^-}^. PP. 330-^31. and N«ei1 Ko^^thaL **Pn>jG<:]od Cbang^fl 
tn O^cnpntlonf^f" ^fonth^i/ Lohor ReviQ^f Dec^mb^ 10T3. P- 22. 

VuT n mur^ (''^t^njfhc illttcus^JOn of nplrn^ntti^hlb l^ro/^rnms 
jutJ a r<'^]<'u of r^ci-tu cITorU ta Incrrnstr niilir^nUcpfihlp oU^ 
[Nf^tuii^ti<^ f--r t]fi».jrltt<^ nml v^ntntn. hpo Uk" ihnptOfH »n t an- 
Htrttctloa: The Iniltintrr And iht Labor Fct^ nnd NaUooal Pro- 
grAm r>«v<']opmcntfl In thltt r^^iort. 
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The Changins Nature oF Work 



Li 1776, the most typieal Ameriean worker was 
^ the farmer; in 1976, lie— or sli6— is tlie white-eollar 
worker. This section will review tliis and otlier 
change^ iiu the nature of work that have taken 
pfece oyer 200 years : Shifts from a simple fanning 
eoonomy to a complex industrial one; changes in 
tlie way work is organi^ted^ cliaiiges in the kiiuls 
of work performed, assliown by the workei's* occu- 
pations; and the changiupf conditions of work — in- 
cluding hours and days worked, health ami safety 
in the workplace, and tlie extent of unionization. 



ECONOMIC ACTIVITY 

Farming, the predominant way of making u 
living ^hon the Nation was founded, continued to 
occupy a majority of the work force for tho first 
100 years. In 1787, more than 89 percent of all 
employment was in fanning.** Nonfarm industries 
began to grow more rapidly than agriculture, how- 
ever, and between 1880 and 1800. tlie number of 
. people engaged in nonfarm activity exceeded those 
in farming for the first time. Tho number of farm- 
ers and farmworkers readied a peak in the decade 
of World War I and then shrank by twO;tliirds 
to 8.4 million in 1975^ or 3.6 percent of the total 
labor force.*^ This decline in employment did not 
mean a drop in production; on the contrary, farm 
output in the early 1970*^5 was at a historic high. 

Growth of Nonform Industries 

In the early days of the 19th century, manii* 
^tiiring was simulated by the development of 
internal transpottation — by roads, waterways, 
canalsj and later railroads— that gave the factory . 
a wider market and made large-scale production 
more feasible. The Constitution's provision pro*- 
hibiting internal tarifT? provided the legal frame- 
work for a shigle national market, and additional 
stimulus to the division of labor was supplied by 
Eli UTiitncy's introduction (in small arms manii- 
faoturc in Connecticut) of standardised inter- 
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i;haugcablc l>artb, wliich enabled mass production 
to sn]>]>hiiit handicraft^. 

By the eve of tlie Civil War, manufacturing pro- 
duction in tlie TJuited States was socgud only to 
that of Great Britain. Tlie warhtiniulatcddeuiaud. 
starting a luanufacturing booiu that continued 
after the war. The railroads were extended rapidly \ 
in the 8 years after 1866, 30,000 ipiles of track wci'c 
laid, mostly in tlie East and Central States, but 
also across the continent^ tlie golden spike sig- 
naling the creation of a transcontinental railroad 
system driven in 1869. This, in turn, not ouly 
ex]>auded markets but also stimulated tlic steel, 
lumber, and railro.nd car industries. 

Growth of each new industry was i-apid. Oil was 
strnek in Pennsylvania in 1869; ^ years later, 40 
million barrels were pruduced. Tlie telephone was 
invented in 1876; 8 yeai"s later, the industry was so 
advanced that long-distance sjirvico was intro- 
duced, iiiid by J<)00, thei-e were 1,550,000 tele- 
phones ill service. Commercial manufacture -of 
untoniobilos begau in 1807 ; the Model T Ford was 
introduced in 1909i and a half-million cars were 
l>n)duced by 1S>14. ci'chtiug now deuiantl for steely 
glass, rubbcrj petroleiun, and raadbuilding.*^ 



The Changing Industriol Distribution of lobor 

Tho way in which rapid development of iiou- 
farm industries profoundly changed the industrial 
distribution of the labor force can be liighlighte<l 
by distinguisliiiig among tlirce bro/id industrial 
scctoi's; The e:fti-activc industries tliat develop tlie 
raw luatcrids (agriculture, forestry, fisheries, and 
milling), the industries that convert tho raw mate-' 
rials into forms for final use (manufacturing and 
construction), and the service-producing indus- 
tries (tmde, finance, trausportaj^on and ]>ubHc 
utilities, govenmient, pcrsonalyprofcssional, and 
business services, and private household employ- 
ment). 

A look wi the changing alloention of thtf Aiheri- 
caii ialwi" force in tliese terms reveals the follow- 
ing: 8-1: pci^^ent wei^ in the cxti-active industries in 
1810; by 1840 (the first year for which tlic full 
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Th« praponctarance ol the labor force was )n 
•xiractiv* Industries until 1890 and has been 
In service activities since 1930. ' ^ 
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comparison can be nifide)^ tl/tit sector was still 
dominant, with 64 percent of all workei'S^ but 
mannffietiinug nnd eonstmction Imd' 14 ])eivent 
and the services 22 peix^ent of the total (see chart 
2:j). ' ^ , 

Growth of the lattef two sectors accelerated 
through tlio second jmlf of the 19th centiirj ; h^ 
1890s extractive industries had less than half of 
the labor force, and more than half the woikn-s 
were in sen iles and tnide indutifries b\ lOJJO. In 
197C^ these soctoi:^ claimed C4 pcirtnt of aill 
workerSs cxtmvtivo indu^tiii's onl\ o pencnt, and 
mamifactnrin^ nnO '-^nt^tmrtion lU pLM-cujit.'^ 

In summary, the prcpourlo ranee of the American 
work force was in extractive industries np lo 1890 
and has been in service activities since 19;ii>. For 
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the past 100 years, about 1 worker in 4 has been in 
manufacturing andf construction. 

A closer look at the growth of nonfarm indus*^ 
tries in the 20th century shows that t^e fastest 
growing sectors have boon financial institutions 
andgovernment^ with average annual growth rates 
of about 3.5 percent from 1900 to 1974. Trade and 
service industries have grown annually at 2.6 and 
2.8 percent respectively, mannfacturing and con- 
struetion at abont 1^7 percent^ and mining, after 
rapid growth earlyin the century, had returned to 
its 1900 level by 1970 « J 

Amidst the rapid growth of employment, some 
industries declinec), with all that tliis meant ia 
terms of unemployment and the need , for their 
<smployees to shift into other lines of work. In 
addition to" farming, industries with, substantial 
employment cleclines include 'coal mining, which 
lost over halji its jobs between World War I and 
the early 1970's, before expanding again in re- 
sponse to energy shortages; railroads, down^by 
more ^han half since themid-1920'&; textilcs^down 
by one-quarter since the early l950*s; shoes, down 
by nearly half in the same period; and many 
smallcv industries. Shifts in cons^imer demand, 
competition from imports, and technological 
changes have taken their toll in thi^ ficctors. 



ORGANIZATION Ot= WORK 

The torge Ordanixation ^ . ' 

^ A major ehanfjfo in work over the pasi 200 years 
has been the rise of the.larfje orffanization. M'hich 
eiTvplojir's an increasing proportion .of all workers, 
often on a transnational hnsh. In bnsiiicss, the 
prevalence of large jfirms increased in the second 
half of the 19th century. The "trust** form of cor- 
l>orateorganizationha<l its greatest growth to\\iiid 
the eml of that century and iu the earh ycar.s of 
the 20th century* Bv 1951, !J8 ijcreent of all wage 
and ^?alary workers in private industry were em 
ployed in firms that had LOOO or nioro eini)loyees: 
19 percent were in firms with 10,000 or more 
einployecy** 

Another aresi of employment in which (he hrge 
Pr^ani/.ation is typical is (government. In 1900, 



l^itPTiXftiU 4»n. ^r.t 1^[>. 514 nml 510« nnd 1»7$ Itanpowtr 
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there wcro over a million civilian government cm* 
ployeeSf of whom only 22 percent were Fodcml 
and the rest State and local. Government employ ■ 
ment roee to^l4:8 miHion in the next 75 years^ and 
increased its share of the total from ^ to 19 per- 
cent. The gi^te6t^growth has been in State and 
local government} where public education employs 
more than half the total^'^ 

THe militaiy side of govemment employment 
has also gro^. In the year the Constitution was 
adopted, the land forces available to back up this 
new venture amounted to 718 soldiers,^" At tlie 
wartime ]>eak of 1M5, personnel on active duty 
numbered over 1^ millioiL Then, with the assump- 
tion of a lariger international roio after- World 
War II, the Armed Forces numbered 2^ million 
in 1075. Washington's and Lincoln's peacetime 
Armed Forces were 0.3 percent of tlie labor force; 
now tlic Armed Forojes are 2.3 percent^* 

$eff*Employiiitnt * 

In tlte early days of the Republic^ self-^ploy- 
ment>-|-in farming— was the reality for a majority 
of all workers, Bxcept in the plantation agricul- 
ture of the South and in the large holdings of the 
Huitson' Valley and several other limited &m3 in 
the Nortlij the family farm was typical. The avail- 
ability of land made it relatively easy for the 
immigrant to establish a family holding after get- 
ting n stake and gaining experience by working 
as a hired labored. In the towns^ the prevalence of 
smaH haudierafts and stores made it possible for 
many to be self-employed. (Farming is stiil a ma- 
jor (irea for .self*employment; half tiie^ farm- 
workers enjoy this status^ as they have for the past 
100 years,)** 

In iionfarm enterprises, where 19 out of 20 
workers are engaged, £he j. amber of scl f-empIoye4 
increased up to the earfy 1060's but declined some- 
what since then; as a proportion of all workers, 
however, the self-employed decreased drastically, 
from 27 percent of nonfarm worker? in 1900 to 7 
percent in 1975.*^ Some of this decline, of course, 
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reflects more frequent incorporation of small bust- 
uesses, in which the former proprietor bccomee an 
employee of the corporation. By and large, how- 
ever, tlic chain store and tlie supciTnarbct have 
gi-owu; tJic ''Jtrom and Pop" storo and small busi- " 
nesses iu general have not. 

OCCUPATIONS 

'^A Shifting, Unsteady^ Improving Mass" 

Afaiiy ohscn'crs of Aniericaii experience in the 
early 10th century registcretl astonishment at the 
occu])ationiil flexibility of workers — their wiling- 
ucss and ability to sliift among occupations and 
often to work at mote than onto occupation at a 
thiie. Ill addition to tlie large number who com- 
biucfl farming with other work, examples of 
uiultioccupatiou workers abounded: A. judg^ whtf 
was also n butcher, lishermen who built ships^ 
river boatmen who engaged in wholesale trade, 
floin- uullcrs \\*ho did blaclcsmitlis' work on the 
side. au<l many others^.'' The quality of 'work may 
ha\"e snffcred. Apprenticeship, as noted earlier, 
was ignoi^cd by manj, and apprentices often 
skipped out before completing their training. 
Albert Gallatin, who was Secretary of tlie Treas- 
ury fmui to 1814, remarked that "every 
species of tradc^ commerce and professions [is] 
equally o])eu to aU witliout requiring a regidar 
uppi^enticeship, aihnissioij or license," and a visit- 
ing British economist said: 'T'he country is so 
iTSt and tlie temptation to other and easier pur- 
suits so great, tlmt tliere is no constancy to certain 
employment as in England. The lairing popula- 
tion in America is itot stable; it is it shifting* 
unsteady, improving -mass.** Another European 
observer eoutrasted the high quality of Britjsh^ 
workers' skills witli "tlie more gpueral aptitude" 
of Aine"ieaiis." And it can be argiicd tlmt this 
\villingncss to try any work and the freedom to 
do so wcm among the wellspriugs of the remark- 
able produetinty of American industry. 

Changing Occupatfanal Employment Patterns 

Comprehensive '^gtatistics tracing the changing 
occupational patterns oflhe American work force 

•*T^t>erj:ott. op*cn.. pp. 11&-110. 
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back oufy lialfway tlirougli t!ic coiintry*s his- 
tory." The major development since 1870 is tltc 
sliift away from ugricnltnral oocn put ions, wliidi , 
engaged 53 percent of tlic gainful workers iii that 
year. The gap was filled largely by \vhil^*-collar 
occupations^ which incrcstsecl from IT.C percent to 

perecnt of the total between ISTO and 
imcl by service occnimtioiis, which iucmiscd fvo\n 
9 to 13.7 iwiTOiit." 

The growth of white-collar oecnimtions was 
partly a result of the great expansion ol service* 
producing industries^ which employ luany^morc 
white-collar tftan blue-collnr workci^s. It was alstf 
generated by shifts in the composition of einploy- 
-nientin each hldnstrv; in the mining, construction, 
and manufacturing iudn&ti ie$ (major employers 
of blue-eoUar workei'S), an inereii&iiig proi^ortioii 
<Jf the workei'S ai*e wiiite-collar employees^ as 
jjtiowii below: 

19P m4 

Mining . 0 24 30 

-Constructlou ll IS 22 

Mftnulacturhig,.. IT 27 3l 

Tlie shift to whitc-eollur work is dramatized in 
tlic story of clerical oecnpatioui^, the fnstest grow- 
ing occupational field. The 1^70 census found oidy 
151 stcuogniphcrs and typists iu the Nation; 7 of 
theni were women. A ecntnrv later thei^ were 
1,153,0CK), us well as 2,770,000 seci-etaries;,an occu- 
pation not separately identified in 1870. The bnsi-, 
jiess world got along wUh 1 clciieal worker tor 
cvci^y 20.0 Honf^nn workers in li)Ot); in 1970 thci^ 
was 1 for every fi/t nonfarin woi*];ers. This growth 
is particularly imin-essivc in view of the teclnio- 
logienl umovations designed to mluee labor i^- 
f^nimmcnts for odice work — typowritei^, copying 
machines, bookkeeping mneiiJne±;) rnh-uhitoi^^ elee- 
ti oniedataprocessing, and many others. 

Pi-ofessiounl ami teehniml riecup:ition<; aiv the 
second- fastest growiiifr'^rroiip. One i-eas?on for tlii*; 
growth, thoe.v|>ansion of scu-nr<' and terhnolog\% is 
sugg<ssted bv the inerea^. in t'n- number of engi- 

►iEdtrard*. Op. f\\ , aikI DjivIcI 1., Knplnn aikI W Clnlr*' C&s^j. 

Occttpaliortal Tntiflft in the rnUfi! Ufulfn, too^ to Ji>, Workin;: 

rft|K?r 5 (WA^hlncton. r.S- DfiiartmpnUof a>mniPrco. Hu- 
r^Aii of »t)« Cvimi^. tnr.Sl ninkiimpt Ih irjiHn;: \x^\\aU tlnip 
Include chAncoft In whnf H tnwi*Nr<Ml ; '-^Jnlnnjl w*.rlvr*" to 

1030 ^lid "Idbor iorcvi" b^Elnttl^;: It) Ift^C , Trorkorn 10 J^nrw old 
'anfl ov^ up to 1030. H nnfl Ortr 1040. AnU om Mncc 

lOOG: cbatifrcA In the X\m^ of ycnr In irbkli Uto census trun Intern* 

afffCtln;: ihe nAtnr^ of the ^ork pc^plo w^r^ flolnj: ; nnd cttanR^!i 

in the ivay (n -vthXch occupflUons trere clAftjilM. 
*ini)r«AU of iht Ccnnuft. 1070 C^nsi]!; of PopijlAlton, O^cupo- 

rtONfit Chfim^UrtftiU^i Scrlr^ VQi2\ iKhW 1. and App tAlih- 

k^%Z lu tbU rtport 



liters from the T,000 found by tlie 1870 census to 
J,L*57,0O0 ill li)7t). U'orking with JLhcin in 1970 were 
84;i,OfH) si-ieiK-e and enginuciing techniciuiis, nn 
otvupntion not identifit^il in l!>Tt)j and there wci-o 
210,000 nutuial setuntibib mid uiutheinatieiaus in 
19Tt> (unl iiidiidiiig tliusL^ tt^aching in eollegcsuud 
nni\eisities), rjomiinroil \vith 774 tiillicd in ls7a 
nccuiul renson for growth of the professional 
aiuf teuliiiical occupations is the 'expansion of 
liualth sciricea In 1870, there w^ro 7;j,000 physi- 
fiiins. dentists, :uid other Iienltli praclitioiiei^s, 
l>aeked up by <I,t20i trained niii^^ or one pi'of's- 
siomil health worker for every |)eople in ilio 
United Wtntes* In 197U, tlierti wti'n'I,77;i/>00 work- 
er^ in the health professions^ the ,541,000 physi- 
cians, dentists^ niid otjter pnu-titioiiei'S wci-e backed 
lip by ^\^Sm ixgisteml uai-ses mul ;i84.O00 lienlth 
teelinicinns — amounting to one health pi^fessioiial 
for every U5 i)eopte in tlie^?omitry. 

A thii"d I'euson for gi-owth of professions i^ the^ 
e.vpansiou of education. Tlyjro were 1^8,000 teaeli- 
ei^ nt all levels in 1870. or oiio^for every 186 i)er- 
soiifi aged o to 24 yeai^ ((jt a time when 2 pci'eent 
of the youth weixNfiijisliinglii^^b school).** Ir.'19f0, 
tlu-n-.were ;5,"28O,O0O" leachcrfi, one for every ^8 
persons aged 5 to 24 years, at a tin^e when tliiXMs- 
(]nnrtei*s of the population of appi*opriateii*3;e were 
Hnifihin/r high selux)! and one-tinarter getting 
hachelor'sdegi^es. 

Sales and maiia^n-riaJ oeeuixitionSj (lie other 
whil c^collar (ields increased less niiudly. hu( both 
increased their shares of the total labor force-^ 
s:iles. froni l.fi pereent in 1^^ to7 i)eiveiit in Ifl70; 
managerial oeciipatioui^. from 5,fi to 8.1 peiwnt. 
.\lthough :;elf-eniployinent iu uoiifariii industries 
has decliiiwl ii hitivc t(> total ejiiploynieiit. salaried" 
iiianafieriul workei^s have increased with the rise 
oftliehirgi'finu. 

Whili^ white-eollar workei-s inereased grently as 
a proportion of tliefolale<:oiKUinVally aetivepopn- 
latitm. the pmpoHioii of hhir-collar workei-^^ i-e- 
niaiued rebitivcly steady between IJ^OO and 1970 
(peo iliai-t 24). The lenM skilled ^nlwi-eis'' cate^ 
;foiy declined from llfilo lj percent, craft work- 
ci*& and siil)cr\ isois gained from 10,.^> to l^i.5 
pei'^'eiK. ami opt^ratives— the middle group iu skill 
It vel ineivast'J fi^in 12.8 to 18.8 peix!ent. Thus, 
tlie avera^fe skill level of blne-eolhir workt^i'^i ap- 
prills i(> h:nc ^i^ell. 0* eu|>iU ioiml coiitoiil. how 
e\cr. bn^ a^o chaU|£e<l nviy* the yeais. and tlie^ 
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WhHt itit proportfon of whltt*€Ollar workera lias 
Jncfftmd iubttanttilty ainct 1900^ that of blue* 
coitar worktrt has ramainad about tha same. 
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retention of traditional Job titles in nnviiy cmfts 
docs not always reflect tlie narrowing or expmisiun 
of work content in stcj) witli toclinologicail clian^s. 

The major ehnng^ in tlic eraft field is the gen- 
eral expansion of repair ocdupations, as tlie 
amount of meelianical equipment .in indnstryf 
fanns> and homes inereased^ Mechanics and re- 
pairers numbered 2^18,000 in 1970, 2S pcreent of 
all eraft and kindred workers^ they inehided 8^,- 
000 automobile mechanics and 5D1,000 heavy 
equipment meelmnies. The 1870 census did not list 
any repair ocenpations specifieally . (In both year5, 
members of many other emfts spent part of the 
time in repair work.) This growth in rcpc'r oc* 
^eupations acconnts for the entire 3-percciitag<. 
point increase in the proportion of economically 
active workers who were in eraft ocenpations. 

None of the growth in service occupations was 
accounted for by service in pri\'atc households. 
Privrtto household workers were 5A percent of nil 
workers in 1900 and only 1.5 percent in 1970. De- 
spite the rise in the number of families that could 
afford such help and the inei^asc in the propor- 
tion of women who worked outside the home and 



therefore mi^it have liked to hire someone to do. 
the housework, the number ef persons engaged in 
private household^ work was smaller in 1975 than 
in 1900 — X.2 million compared with 1.5 million- 
Tins had been one of the main work opportunities 
for immigrant and black women^ but as better 
paying jobs opened for them in other kinds of 
work, they left the field- 

The shifts in the distribution of workers atiiong 
occupations reflect, as noted earlier, changes in 
patterns X)f consumption, technology, and the way 
in which work is oi*ganize(J. Some occupations have 
declined in numbers of workers employed; atnong 
them are a few that have disappeai^d almost en- 
tirely, although tliis is rare, because few products 
or technologies disappear completely. TVagons> 
buggy whips, gold ])ens> and candles are still be* 
ing madej more than a centurj^ and a half after 
the invention of the steamboat sealed the doom of 
the sailing ship, there are more sailmakcrs in the 
Unitetl States Hian ever — and sails> with their 
complex sliapes> are now designed and cut by com- 
puter. (It should be noted, liowwer, that these 
surviving "old*fashioned" occupations serve a cli- 
entele quit* difTcrent from that of earlier years.) 

^Vhilc few ocenpations disappear, many new 
ones develop. George Washington never met a 
telegrapher, sewing machine opcrator> railroad 
cngineer> linotype operator, or electric linoworker, 
let alone anyone hi such 20th-century occupations 
as automobile mechanic^ concrete finisher, inhala* 
tion thcmpist^ air-conditioning repairer, nuclear 
physicist, fashion model, or cbmpntev programcr- 

Women^s Occupotionol Distribution 

Nearly half of all women who woriced outside 
the home in 1870 were in private household wovkj 
but only 3.9 percent were so occupied a century 
later, when over 60 percent of working women 
were in white-collar jobs. This dramatic change 
in status has affected the worklifc of women 
immensely : it has stimulated their educational as- 
pirations and made working outside the home an 
attractive lifetime career for many. 

More than half the white-collar women workers 
are in clerical jol^, bnt one-quarter nvo i)rofes- 
sional workers (primarily teachers and nuises) — 
sliglitly more than the propoHion of white-collar 
men in profossional jobs. Sales and managerial 
jojbs and service ocenpations oHicr than in private 
households have claimed a higher |)ropoi1iim of 
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women workers since 1900, but a smaller propor- 
tion are in blue-collar occupations, 

Women^s share of white-collar jobs increased 
from 18.5 percent in 1900 to 48 percent in 1970*. 
Their share of .every type of white*collar job— 
in fa^ of every job category injionfarm industry 
diccfipt operatives — rose> as shown below : 

* fob Miftfwy 



ProfeAsIotiil and teclmlcal » 25i* 6 40. i 

Managerial 1. 14 16.7 

Clerical- - 1 24.2 7a 8 

Salea- 17. 4 4a 1 

Crafta, supervisors r 2. 5 ^ 19 

OpCTativea- ^ 31 0 31. 5 

Laborers^.. a 8 8, 2 



Servicei except private liouftehold 31 3 55. 8 

80Qtcs*:X]>pkaftaa C«so/t op. dt.t ubl»5. tml Ctiuut^t Po|>t)- 

A good part of. the increase^ however^ was in the 
relatively low4>aying clerical and sales fields^ 
which helps fic(56unt for the fact that average 
caniings of year-round full-time wonicu workers 
are less than three-iiftiis those of men, 

Block Work«rt* OccupoHonol Stohit 

^Throughout the country's histbry^ some blacks 
have been recorded in abnost every occupation. 
The heritage of slavery, however, left black farm- 
workers witii few of the skills required for jobs iu 
tlie nonfarm sector t\mi expanded so quickly after 
the Civil War. 

Migration to southern cities and to the Nortli 
brought black workers to places where nonfarm 
jobs were available. After Ending their way into 
tlic steel mills, heavy industry^ aud service jobs, 
tliey encountered imicli greater difHculties in 
breaking into wliite-collar and craft jobs. But 
their rising cducatioual level, together witli train* 
ing opportnnities pmvidcd in the military, tlie 
\rivil rights niorancnt^ and cuforce»icnt of equal 
employment opportiiJiity legislation^ have since 
enabled them to enter a wider variety of jobs. 

JMost of tlic gains made by black workers in 
entering occupatious involving higher skills^ 
status, and pay in tlie 113 years since emancipa- 
tion have been made in the yeai^ followiug the 
Snpreme Cnm1*s 10,14 decision on school scgrega 
tiQu and tlie Civil Rights Ajd. of I9G4. Hiatks 
have shifted out of pH^ate hoti^^'hoUt service ami 
farin ami labom" jobs ami !ia\e atliiijicil a larger 
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share of the white-collar and skills jobs (sec 
chart 25). One way to measure their gains in 
eacli occupation is to use as a tOugh yardstick 
tlieir H-percent share of the labor force. The 
small proportion of black workers in the higher 
level occupations in the past has been one indi- 
cation of the. extent of their disadvant-age. 
In 1950, black workers had less tlian 4 percent of 
the professional, tedinicalf and .cra^ jobs and an 
even smaller share of the managerial^ clerical^ and 
sales positions^ while they had more than half of 
private houst'hold jobs and big^. proportions of 
otlicr service^ labor^ and farm jobs. An inijication 
of'tlimr progress In the direction of occupational 
equality is the jiact that their shai^ of jobs in^ 
almost every field is now closer to their propor- 
tion in the labor force. (A disproportionate num- 
ber, however^ are still in the lower paying jobs in 
each category.) 

Chonget the Cont#nt of Work 

In addition to the shifts in .employment among 
the various occupations, there have been profound 
changes in ttie* content of occupations — the work 
that is done and skills required by each — and iu the 
way in which workers enter occupations and ad- 
vance in their careers. 

Changes in the content of work have followed 
technological innovations or changes in the way 
work is organized, which reduced skill require* 
ments in some fields and increased them in others. 
Since the Jocquard loom replaced the skilled' 
hand weaver in weaving a design or pattern into 
clotlif tlie remaining loom tenders are less skilled; 
on the other hand^ many electricians have taken 
special training, in electronics arranged by their 
nniou iu order to keep up witb skill requirements. 

Some occupations have lost out to^technologlcal 
change — tlie horsesboer, the boilermaker in rail* 
road repair.sliops when the <liesel locomotive came 
ill — ^vhile othei's have made the new technology 
tlieir own> Hke the coal miner who has abandoned 
pick and shovel for coal -digging madiinery^ or the 
eonstriictifm craft worker who hiis increased pro* 
ductivity witli power tools. 

Extension of occupational scope has enriched 
the work of many. But tlie converse of this — and 
tlie moH' typical pattern as factory production 
siipplantc<l hftiulicrafts^is tlie narrowing of scope 
that occurre<l v."hen the work wa.s divided into 
man> small tasks, cacli given to a dilTereiit worker. 
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Iji place of tJio 18th"ccntnry conlwaincr, there arc 
naw 135 shoe- producing occii)mtious, niwli L'^>n^i^t 
ing: of a single repetitive operation. This ilivUion 
of labor has contributed to great increnbc^ in ]>nr 
ductiyity, which in their turn inade pix^MbK- higlKT 
real eamin^^s — but at the saerifice af varieiy hi. 
work and a sense of versatile proficiently. 

Division of labor has not been eunfiiiul toniatnmt 
workers* The ri^e of the large fifin create^ h]>e< I^il 
kation in managerial and cierical cKCii|iatiuiih a.s 
welh Titles on tne doors of the executive Miilc hi- 
dude controller, acconntant, personnel nmimg^u 
purdiasing agent; credit speciah&t. .saK-^ nianagei, 
public relation^ diii^ctor, economist^ traflic man- 
ager, and many others. The lone coini>nn} huuk 
keeper has been siipplemcntod Iiy an ai-i)i\ of file 
clerkst payroll clerks, accounts rcwi\a|*k cK-rk^. 
keypunch operator3, billing clerk^^^ tabulating uui 
chineoperators, and sliipping clerks. 

One of the most common char.ge.s in fK< iipnUuii.H 
associated with teclniolog}' has Ihh'u th <iaft 
worker^ loss of responsibility for deciM' .tiuaking. 
Judging, from the colar of the smelt, the uiotneut 
' ^\-bcn it was reauly to b<^ iiouml or knowing lio^v 
thick a beam is needed to snp]).^rt a floor \\qi*o 
traditional elements of eraft wLs<lQtiu learned 



through training or long experience. Bnt as the 
chemifetty aud jihysies underlying industrial proc 
esses have been mastered, the scientist and the 
engineer ha\e taken over these decisions or pro- 
vided pret'iiH; (often computerized) instrumeiiUs 
for incasiiritig the process. 

A significjint lix^ud ia worklife luis been tlur 
increasing complexity of rules governing enti-aiice 
into uccnpatioub. Lieeusnm, originally designed to 
protect the public against incompetent workers 
wliei-e health or safety are iuvolve<lt has been used 
b} those hi iiiauy occupations to keep others out 
ami reduce coini>ctition.'** In other occupations^ 
certifl^tiou is used to identify workers who have 
gone through a trniniug program. Unions in some 
crafts an* scleetive in admitting workers to ap- 
preutire.sliip uy membcrslii)i.Eni]iloyei'sgi\ e pi'ef 
erence to \\ orkcrb with paper edncattoiial qtialifica- 
^ticui^ or aduiinister screening tests of their own -a 
pi^tdiix) thnt Iin» I^-en dis<-oui-agCKl, bnt not elim 
tuated, by jn<licial recagnitiou that such fe^t^ may 
liavo the vffuvt of unlawfully discriminaling 
a':ainst some minority groups. 



^ On upiittonat Lirtuitlttff nnd tht Suppiv of }^onptcftfflona} 
Jtftnhotrtrt MnnjMrwf'r K^ear^b M^noj^rnj^li No. 11 fWARlilnltlnn 
1 S. l^']Nkrttiit4k1 (jf l#4btrr. MihjHmfr Aflmlnlnlrallon, iDf^H)^ 
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In general, crcdwitialing and licensing Imvo liad 
thi) primary effect of raiftiufr rlio slaiulmxls of 
training and tho qnnlity of workers in tlie pro- 
tected occupations, but tliey ha\-c also liad the 
sccondart" effects of rcducin'* oc^niKitimMl mobility 
and limitinp: the siijiply of labor. 

Another barrier to mobility isf the way in which 
tho roads to progression «p tHc line have been 
ehanged. Many a eorporation prcsidervt of past 
years eonid boost of coming up the-lmnl wav. Even 
professional johs^conld 1k^ learned by experience 
and independent. study: a snbr^tantial proportion 
of the older engineers stil] in industry have no 
^ college degree. Tint, as a risin<£]iropoiiiou of young 
{KOple have gone to college, itioro and moro eom- 
panics have adopted the practice of rccriiithig 
executive trainees from among eollege graduates. 
One resnlt of these trends towanl oeenjMitioual 
rigidity is that "workers have jol)S; uiiddle and 
upper class jirople Iwvc careers.'* MammK snle.s. 
and clerical workers not oi _i earn less than profes- 
sional and managerial workers, but they also 
reach aa iuc-otuc ]]eak car]u<r in th<-ir \\orkIi\c.s. 
and the peak is not ashigb. ivlative U> Mieir start* 
ing niteSi as that of woikei^ in high^T ?.latus 
occupations. 

Another roSnlt of these trends is thai yonug peo- 
ple feel they have to seek cdiie;itjou io itn]iro\e 
their competiti^-oiiositiou. Thishns^ntributed to 
thegrcat increase in the proportion of youth goiL.g 
toeollege — an incr^aso that uia} have already pro- 
duced n Surplus of college graduates iu relation 
to tile numl>er of jobs that have traditionally re- 
quired college edncntion.** It has alpo created 
balkanized labor markets, in which t]io less edu- 
cated sector of tho work force 18 resiricted to a 
"secondary labor market"of undesirable, low -piiid, 
and irregular j^bs. 

Thcso accmniilating rigiditic^> arc in marked 
contrast to the o/>cnnc.ss of acce.sK tooccitpatjou.s m 
early America. 

WORKING CONDITIONS 

Hours of Work 

The issue of hours of work has l>ccn a imijor one 
for labor throughout Anicricim history, not only 
boeaiiso time, ui relation to pay, is at the heart of 



* R«sefithAl, opi dt., pp. 



tlu; bargaining proce.ss, but also bocauso the length' 
of the workday and workv^eek dcHiics tho time 
left to the worker for personal Jifc 

In fanning, tlic predominant activity at the 
XationV begiiiuiiig, workthfie was generally from 
sunrise to sunset. This applied to independent 
farmci^, hired haiids^ and slaves equally. In th^ 
early ycaiv.. thi.^ imttcm was adopted iii uouff^mi 
work, with a 6-day week. A littlo lator, however, 
artificial light made |iossible a longer working day 
in factories and other in(^oor workplacoe; while 
12 and evcix 14 hours in the summer were common 
in eonstrnrtion and other outdoor work^ textile 
mills worked up to 15 hours." 

Hours >^re a major issue pressed by workers' 
orgaui7.attonR, througii both collective bargaining 
ami labor laws. The eairly history of the.>egroni)s i?^ 
one of .sjWtty gains followed by deterioration, as 
wak imion.^ colla|}f;ed in depressions or as In^vs 
achievDtl with much effort failed t*i Ix; enfon^cd. 
Tlie house carpenters in Boston struck for a 10* 
hour dav in 182^, and a<rain in this time 

joined by other outdoor trader A JOdionr day was 
aehioved generally by union workers in Philadel- 
phia ill 1835 and iii other cities soon afterwards, 
with broad piihlie suDport. Tlie Fed>*'al Govern- 
ment cstablislied a 10 uour day iu n val shipyards 
ill If^lG and extended it to other Federal public 
works ui But the gains were diflieult to main 
taiu. By iR40, 11 and 12 hours were still the most 
(xMuniou worktiiue.s ui cjisteni factories, and mill 
girlji iu Lowell, ^fas^i.. regidarly worked a 14-hour 
da> as late iu> ISMO.**** Agitnticm rontiiinuK. ami by 
lfi^>0 tho nu»nige workday wa.s 11 hours iu most 
ludur^trics uud 10 iti the Imihliug tnide.s and luetul 
iudustrieriL*' 

The goa! of unions shifted to an 8 hour day at 
about that time. Various State luws procluimiiig 8 
houi-s to Iw legal da^'^ work" were enacted iu 
tlm lS^>0'i5, fnit they wrr*> iueffrctirc. A drive foran 
i^-liour day was haincbcd nationwide in If^RU with 
massive parades on >fay 1 in New York. Ciiicago, 
San Fntucisco, Ciiicmiiati. and Milwjmkc*. 
Among the paHiH]idtiiig groups was the Fc<lem- 
tiou of Or/TJUiixed TnideS and T-^ibor rnious, fore- 
nuuier of file Aim^rieaii Federation of Laljor. Em- 
ployers of IR'^000 workers concealed a 9-hour day 
MH>n thcreafUM". 11> 1800, tlm jivemge workday in 
1 Kuuifa^ turing wn.^jiLst *juder 10 hours, and build 
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iBg trades averaged 9.4." And, in 1Q16, fli* Xdain* 
son Act awarded the 8-)iour day to inilroml 
workers, it toy sector of tlie labor force at lliat time* 

,The campaign for tlie 8-liour day, continued 
during and after World War I, was aided^y the 
depression of the 1930^, ^hen shorter houts W^iv 
seen as a \vay of spreading t}ie work, and the 
average dropped as faetorics,.\\Teiit on part time 
In \vholesale tradeSt an average of 41 to 4S hduvs 
was maintained, and in railroads, tlitT 1939 averaj;o 
was 43.7,** ^ 

In 1938> the FaiV Labor Standards Act estab- 
lished ii flcxiblo ^standard and required pay at 
time and a lialf after 44 hours (reduced to 42 in 
1931) and then to 40 in 1940) for \\"orkeis\ covered 
by theprovistonsofthenet. * 

Afler> period of -^lengthened hours (often re- 
flecting paid overtime) during World War II, an 
average of about 40 hours became general in all 
ma]i& industries. There are variations around the 
avei;agp^ however. While a ;j5^hour wijck was 
achieve^ in \\x)men^s appai^l manufacturing as 
early as 1933^ houts in )>ai>Grtnills and gome otlier 
continuous-process industries still average over 
40.-* 

One of the factors making for shorter average 
hours is the increasing number of workers, mostly 
adult women and students^ wlio work part time 
out of pei^onal preferciifo. The numbenof work- 
ets voluntarity on part*tiine schedules increased 
from about 5.4 million in 1955 to 12.1 million in' 
|975.« 

Scrf«ty on the Job - 

For many years^ the worker had little protec- 
tion against, industrial aecidents or occupational 
disease. The history of workeis' compensation is 
discusse<l in a later section^ the point to be made 
here is that employers were motivated by tlie in- 
surance featnre the laws passed in the early 
decades of the 20th century to pay more attention 
to safety and licaltli standards. Some of . the re- 
sults show up in tlie statistics of industrial acci- 
dents, which jire expressed .hyjlio. numb(»T of dis- 
ajjling injuri<^ in relation to the toljil nunt!>cr of 

**Ibfd.. ppl 91 and D-1 ; Empt&ymmt und Earrtin&t $tathUc» 
for the VniM State** t909~ j^lZ. UiiUoUJi I3i:^ 1> I Vk'A«l^lngtoii . 
V.S* DepnVtm^nt of Labor, Bprvaii of Labor Sljit1flt1<^. lOT3). pp. 
in And 527. 

Empli^tfment an4 P*amtnff9 Btatittten for th^ Vnited Sttttett 
I90^^t97t. in III. 
^^tnplojfmtnt amt Earttinfft, Juwaty I0T(?. 139. 
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houis worked/ Since tlie early 1^20% rates of 
injury have been reduced by throe-quailors in 
railroads, two-thirds In stone quarries, and more 
than half in njanii£iieturinj;; since tlie early 1930^$, 
rfites, in bituminous eoal and ^n metal and non- 
metallic miiring have been cut by nearly half*** 

Nevprthelcss, tlie risk is still there. In 1973, it, 
was summarized in this w&y : 

"pneJIminary estimates simw that 3J million ro<:ordable 
occupational injuries and ilincssc.<^ and nearly 4,300 work- 
related deatiia occurr^ in tlie nonfann sector during tha 
rcportinj^ period [July-l>ecetnber 1071 J. Injuries ac- 
counted for &5 percent or aii recorded cases, illnesses tlie 
otlier 5 iiercent; tiie statistics* liowcver, may not reflect 
aii occupational iUnesffOS since some illnesses of (Mx^upn- 
tlonal orlf^n may not iiave bota recognlssed as such.". 

Occupational disease, nmclf more insidious and 
perhaps even laoixt devastating in tlie lon^ mn 
than industrial itrciclents, Ims become Uie focus of 
great concern ii) recent years. This concern reflects 
increased public awareness of the potential size 
and seriousness of problems aHsing from ex])osure 
to eheinieal products nscd in industry. One of the 
earliest hazards I'ecognizcd was ^hpsphortis used 
to make matches; aseitrly as 1838, it was observed 
that^ matdi factoiy work^r^ contracted "phossy 
jaw,'* described as **tlie most loathsome of all in- 
dustrial diseases.'* But it was not ^mtil 1912, and 
af^er bitter opposition by gome of the ^nanufactur- 
ei's, that a Federal law^ placuijjj.a proliibitive tax 
on use of phosphoni^ in niatehes was passed.^^ In 
tliat: years tJie Bureau oiF Labor listed -54 indus- 
trial materials that were injurious to healtli, of 
which one alone, lead, ws'uscd tn more than 150 
tnules,** 

Initial attacks on industrialdisease consisted of 
law^s requiring roportiu^^ of the diseases (passed" 
hi IG States between l&ll and 11)10), la%'s pro- 
liibitingemploynientof ehijdrciior women in \^'ork 
involving, such hasmnls (passed i-n many States 
at about the same tinie)^ and pi-ohihition of use 
of xlangemus substances. 

The pi'oblem is serious; nsT? diseases keep 

**jTlttoHcat mati»iU>Mr P- KM), and X$it SuppHment, p. 17. 
Th€ PfttUJ^t^A Hcpori on OcCttV€ttional fS<tfeiy And Ilealih* 
J973 (Wn^bln^on: O.S. Dcpartmc^ni of l^bor. Occppalloonl 
Sattfty nrnl lloanii A<tm]D[strMlom 1073). pp. .BAsed c>d a 
nur«flii of l^bor ^tntlftties eurvc^y of * flampl« of approiltnateti' 
oO,{K)0 <*mployen( In Private* iionfarm Indunlry. abont on^thlril of 
i\i<rm JiinnufaclnrerH. 

** Jiil^n U. Cotiimona and Ji^hn B. An<tr«A!irji. Principtex of I^bOf 
Lc&Uffaiion Itfi^w York . ]larr>^r *n<l RroA , 11U<>), pp. :j2&-33G> 

^ LUt of Induntritti Pot*4u« and Oth^r Substance* Injurious 
to UcaUh Pound frt }nduittfiaX Profcitm, BaUclln t^o. 100 {Waiih- 
lj]J!toa: [/.S^ -DepartmeDt of C^min«fC<^ and I^ibofi Rnreau of 
Labor. hUj 1012). - 
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appearing as thousands of new 8ul]|etance3 are in- 
troduced in industry eveiy yean This fact, togeth^ 
er with groaier understanding of the physiological 
effects of chemicals and more advanced melhods of 
detectang nunute quantities of industrial poisons, 
makes it seem as if the problem is outninning the 
capacity to deal with it The Occupational Safety 
and Health Act of 1970 required the Department 
otlalboT to investigate possible dangerous situa- 
tions> issue safety standards, and enforce com- 
pliance with theniy 

Since then^ the Occupational Safety^and Health 
Administration (OSHA) has conducted a con- 
tinuing review of safety and health hazards, in 
prdep to promulgate' standards, including tliose 
applying to worksite exposure to asbestos, 
inorganic lead, carbon monoxide, berylHum, 
ultraviolet radiation, and noise^ Onsite inspec-^ 
tions by the OSHA field inspection forcc^ num- 
bered more than 80,000 in 1975, and, occupational 
injury and illness surveys in a sample of about 
550,000 establishments have been conducted on an 
annual basis since 1072i (Prior to passage of the 
act, statistics on work-related injuries ^ere based 
on the voluntary participation "of at>out 150,000 
employers with payrolls totaling some 15 million 
employees. Today^ all 'employers subject to the 
act's provisions — with the exception of those cm^ 
ploying fewer than 11 persons — required 
to keep statistical records of lyork-related (leaths^ 
illnesses) and injuries other than those requiring 
only' minor first aid. The recordkeeping system, 
which is administered by the Bureau of Labor 
Stfitistics, provides the field inspection force with 
onsite records for each establishment.) 

UfitofiizoHofi 

. Among the mostjmportant conditions affecting 
the charactcrof many workers' life on the job is the 
presence or absence of a union engaged in bargiiin* 
ing collectively for tlicm. The fact of being repi'e* 
sented, of having a riphtto object to imfnir treat- 
mejlt — to ''grie\'c," in the imrlnnco of industrial 
relations— is perhaps as impoitant to oi^anized 
workers us the bread -and butter gains in wa^s 
and frin^ benefits imions have negotiatetl. 

Although stritees of both masters and ^heir em* 
ployecs occurred carliorj probably the fii^t strike 
by, wft(^ earners against their ^tnptoycnj was i)y 
the Philadelphia printers in 1786, The extent of 
18th*ceu*.ury organization is suggested by the fact 



, thut 4,00ft mechanics representing ovfer 30 trades 
participated in the New York parade Lcelebr^ttng 
tlio ratification of the Constitution in 1788.^* The 
main goals of ^vorkers* organisations In colonial 
times were social and philanthropic, haiicniphasis 
ou ecoiiomie issues soon developed; a Federated 
Society of Jounieyinen Conlwainers organi-^d in 
Philadelphia in 1794 had as one of its aims protec- 
ti(Hi from emplo]^ers. Strikes in this p^dod were 
mostly spontaneous, brief, and unorganiW. 

Broader organizations of local unions c^tmbined 
into workingmen^ parties in rariojis cities and in 
local federations of the separate trades in the 1820^ 
and IS^^O^s. By this time, economic issues, such as 
the 10*hour day, were paramount, but the workers? 
organizations were also pressing for . universal 
frea public education and abolition of imprison* 
ment for debt."* This divided emphasis partly re* 
dected an impoitimt legal problem:, organizations 
of ^Yorkers solely to gain higher \vages and other 
benefits were considered conspiracies punishable 
by jail or fine. In 18434> howe^'er. Chief Justice 
Shaw of the Massachusetrs Supreme Court issued 
the landmark decision that workers using lawful ^ 
moans to attain lawful ends were^not acting 
illegally — thus legitimizing the labor movement. 

In the 1850's, as unions grew and gained ex* 
perience, concentration on economic issues in- 
crelised. National unions were founded by the 
stonecutters, hat finishers, molders, machinists, 
printers, and locometive engineers. The unions 
were less stable in those days; t)iey.had dilRculty 
in surviving economic depressions when meui- 
bers could not afford to pay their dues or to forgo 

^ work ;)ionunion firms. A burst of organization 
during the Civil War and immediately afterward 
brought union membership to S00,000 by 1872, 
on the eve of the 1S73 depression^ membership 
dropped to 50,000 6 year^ later^ but rebounded to 
300,000 by 1S85. The Knights of Labor, founded 
in 1869 as a sec*^t organisation and emphasizing 
educational and political methods of achieving 
gains rather than negotiation and strikes, claimed 
over 700,000 members by 1886. In that year, a 
graup^of unions led by Samuel Gompers of 
the cigarmakers and Peter McGuire of the car- 
penters founded tlio American Federation of 
Labor. ^Vliile tlie Knights of Labor dropped to 
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100,000 mwnbers by 1890, the AFL steadily de- 

^ vel<^)ed in strength.^ <^ 

The Knights had been a national union open to 
ddUiwi and unskilled workers. This organization 
of the unskilled as a political force conflicted di- 
rectly with QompersJ concept "business union- 
ism," To him, the unions' primary emphasis was 

" to i)e on negotiation. Only the skilled could have 
bargaining power, since their numbers were lim- 
ited, placing them in short supply. On the other 
hand\ there was a virtually unlimited supply of 
unskilled workers (including vadt numbeisof new 
immigrants). Organization of the uuskilled was 
therefore delayed until the lOSO's and the forma- 
tion of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(CIO). 

'There were tensions reflecting diverse views 
among the unionists in those days; some empha- 
sized th^ immediate issues of wages and working 
conditions, while othets felt that socialism wasjtbe 
only way of achieving justice; some pushed Jor 
achieving improvements through the political 
process^ while othets put their trust primarily in 
collectiv-c bargaining, In spite of these tensions, 
American unions generally turned (oward business 
or economic goals, at least to a greater degree than 
did their European counterparta Among the many 
reasons for this elioice of orientation was the fact 
that, in tlio absence of many of the political and 
class rigidities of Euroi>c;m social systems, Ameri- 
can unions could focus their energies to a greater 
extent on achieving economic goals- 

By the opening of the 20tli century, unions had 
nearly 800,000 members, about 8 percent of all 
potential members (defined as wage and salary 
workers in nonfarm enterprises, excluding self- 
employed persons and private household work- 
ers)* Manj; employers vigorously oi)])osed the 

< growth of unions. The povverfnl laVge corporations 
Infused to negotiate^ forced workers tosif^ii ^'ycl- 
low dog" contracts, fired and blacklistc^l iictivt 

o unionists^ l^rought in strikebreakers, and pressed 
the government to intcn-ciic against strikes- In 
1902, George F* Baer, president of the Heading 
Railroad, stated this view of luiions when thecom- 
pany'$ coal mines were being struck: *Tlic rights 
and interests of the laboring man will be cared 
for, not by labor agitators, but by the Christian 



^ John Ml Brutum. Tti«o(]orf W H^dy. and WUt Boivdcik. Brief 
Hittortf 0/ the American Labor Afovem^nt, BnUelln No^ lOOO 
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ihilci, rer. 1957), pp^ 6-14. 



men to whom God in his infinite wisdom has given 
coatrol of the property interests of tiiis coun* 
try."^ - 

Nevertheless, workers flocked to the unions, rais- 
ing their membersliip to over 2 million by 1904, 
17 percent of potential membership. In 1914, the 
Clayton Act made it clear tliat *^Nothing contained 
in the anti-trust ia\vs shall be construed to forbid 
the cxisteiS^ and operation of labor organiza- 
tions . . * institute<l for the purpose of mutual 
liclp . . and subsequent organizing efforts 
doublc(l union membership. By 1920, there were 
over 6 million members, 22 percent of the potential. 

Membership dropped in^the depressions of 1921 
and the early 1930^ But thpn. a-Med by the anti- 
injunction provisions , of the jjTorris-LaGuardia 
Act, the enactinciit of the statutory collective- 
bargaining stnictnre of the National Labor 
delations Act, and the CIO split with the AFL 
over the unionization of tiie unskilled, membership 
increased rapidly. Organizing drives in the steel, 
automobile^ coal, and other mass production 
industries nused membership to 8.3 million by 
1938— Over 30 percent of tbe potentiaK World 
War 11 provided an even more supportive climate 
for union organization, ai>d membership grew to 
nearly 15^ million by 1945, nearly 40 percent of the^ 
potential* This was the high point in terms of 
the proportion of- workers organized* The grow- 
ing strength of labor after World War 11 
prompted the 80th Congress in 1947 to amend the 
National I^abor Relations Act tlirough tlie Taft^ 
Hartley provisions, to place some limitations on 
union practices. Although jfairly steady member- 
ship gains were achieved in the postwar period, 
employment grew even faster, and by 1973 mem- 
boi^ip was down to 27.5 percent of , the potential 

Over the years, the stance of Federal authorities 
toward union activities changed from tliat of 
strikebreaker (sometimes through the use of 
troops) to that of mediator. The chajige was first 
institution alizcd by the elevation of the Bureau of 
Labor to a cabinc^t department in 1913 and is 
clearly embodied in the Fedorai Mediation and 
Conciliation Service, established in 1947. 

In the 1950's, ineanwhik, v/liit<^ collar employ- 
ment surpassed bluc^collar employment, the tra- 
ditional stronghold of organized labor. Betvv-een 
1950 and 1974, wliitc^ollar employment rose by 
20 million, bluccollar by 5 million. Government 
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employment, mostly while-collar, grew by 8 niir 
lion in tlie saiiic iJcrioiL Stnnu wliiU'-t-uiljir wui k 
ers^musiciaiis, i>erf(miici>f, iitiw^jmpc] wucki-i-s, 
and postal workcis — hud long I>ecn orf^iiiiiznl. 
Others resisted iiiitonism, however, out uf eloser 
identification with the employer, a professional 
ethoe^ and, among niaiiVf ii^lHti\e ^^utUfarHoii 
with their higher incomes, WUite-ooIitti wurkei-s 
in government had an additioiiul reason for not 
organizing— the traditions miA laws pmhihiting 
collective bargaining and strikes against the gov- 
^eminent by eivil servants- . 



Bn* thejjc attitudes Jiave been changing. More 
and inoro white-collar workei^ have found them- 
selves in large organizations where pei'Sonal eon- 
tact with the employer is imniiiial. Teachers, po- 
lice oHicci^, iirefightiei;s, and hospital workei^ 
among guvernineut einpluyee:^ and employees in 
insurance an 1 trade among other .white-collar 
wurkci'^ huve hegini to organic!*; in large nnniljers 
ill m-ciit ycai-b; and nmuj hu\e gone on stnke de* 
spite the existence uf law^ ])rohihitiiig such 
striked. In fnci^ c\en sum** plijsiciaiift began to 
^ organize in 



Earninss From Work 



!rhe real earnings of American workers have 
increased substantially oyer the past 200 yeat^^ bnt 
not at a'^teady pacc^ and tlierij were long periods 
when real earnings did not rise at all- 

Analysis of long-term trends in earnings iseoni- 
plicatcd by a number of significant euUural and 
economie changes. Supplements to wages—in the 
form of boutd and lodging or in the form of msm-- 
anco premiums and holiday or vacation pay- 
have been an important bnt changing ]m\i uf tutal 
compensation. iloreovei\ irregnlarity of einpL; - 
mentf as well as changes in the workweeks must be 
taken into aeeonnt in translaMng weekly or 
montlilywago mte^^ into comparable ti-im;) fui dif 
ferent periods. Finally^ the changing iin|>ad :uid 
hieideitce of ta.\atitm aJfert tho net i-jini'ii^T^ \\ui\^ 
ers can si>oiid at their oun dihc'n-1ii>n; tlit ubu m 
of this is, of eonrse, the provision of fit^rvicos by 
government (ediieation, for example) Hia* work- 
ers no longer have to pay for out of eai-nings. 

ThLs section first discn&>e.^ how earnings have 
, been affectwl by both payments in kind and other 
supplements to wage^, by occupational diffeivu 
tials, and by irregiilarity of einployincnt. Tt then 
describes the trends in mil eanniigs and tlie fai 
tors afTccting those trends- Finally, changing 
standanis of living and the distribution of inpome 
among families are discussed. 

MONEY WAGES 

In the early days of the Hepublio, a very .sub- 
stantial, pmportion of tlie people ii'ho icorki-d re- 



ceiveil no money wage^ at all They ineluda not 
only tile slaves, who were 28 percent of the lafeor 
force (otnittiiig fanners, there were 80 slaves to 
every 100 fiw wage caniers in^lSOO-*), but also 
the many indentuml wurkers who had bound 
themselves tu wui'k wiihont pay for a periud of 
years to pay^ their debta ur tu defray the eosts of 
their passage f mm Europe. 

For those workei's who were paid money wsiges, 
tin; .rate^ were higher than in Eurupi^ tlimngliout 
tho colonial perioiland well intu tlicldth century.^* 
One reason for this was stated by Benjamin 
Franklin in 1751 : *^ill it is fully settled. Labor 
will ncvei" ^ chesip Wix, when: no Man eontinucs 
long a laborer fur others^ hut gets a Plantation of 
his uwiu no Man eontuuieii long a Journeyman to 
a Trade, bnt goe*i anions those new ^ttlers and 
a^tri u]) for hinisc'ir.'* 

Lubor fthort^^;;eft and the rCMilting npwanl pi'es- 
suixj on wage nites became so serious a problojn 
for einplo}ers in eail^ colonial times that the 
Flyinoutli and Ma>.stichnjietts Bay Colonie^s 
ai^opted maxiniiun wagit h'^i.^latiou in 16^0. and 
tlu- ViigiiiLJi Cu]t>ii\ attcni|iti-d v\iig^' fixin;: 20 
years laUsr. ifone of these laws ^rere ftuucf'ssfnlly 
enforced.'^ . . 



^*MArlo F- Ito^nnnth JnmfS a. nwofkln. and Omolayo 
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For the early years, thons are no consish^nt and 
comparable wage data that permit a coherent de- 
scription of levels or hvinls. Pinnstaikiiif^ and 
imaginative rescarchei^. however, liave pieced 
together a rough piouirc of levols and ehiniges ■ 
in wage rates and in real wages for tlie early 
19th century. One striking cliarurtcristic is tlie 
consfderable variation in wage iMios fmiu place 
to place, a re^vdt of the imperfection of the lnl)or 
market at a time when transportation was slow 
and difReultand there was little exchange of infor- 
mation ooncemijig wage rate$ from one part of th6 
country to another. A survey in 1832 showed wage 
rates of 40 cents a day for women textile workers 
in New Ipswighj^N.H., and 63 cents in Peter- 
^ borough^ only 10 miles nway. There is c^'idonce^ 
however, that patterns of mignitiou am6ug the 
States i-espouded to wage rates.'* 

Occupational Differentials 

Wage distinctions among skill levels and oecn- 
patious were not so clearly made in the early years 
because' of the relative ease with whieh worliers 
coidd enter occupations and tlio lack. of formal 
training on the* part of so many worker^. Scattered 
information snggests that skilled eonstniction 
workers eanjed anywhjere from 25 to 100 percent 
more than unskilled lal)orers in the period 1785 to 
' ISOSj the ^vid& range possibly reflecting a disor- 
ganized labor market.^* In 1832, the daily rate$ of 
blaeksniiths in New England and the Middle At- 
lantie States averaged 4C percent above those of 
"commonlaborerSj whieli were 60 to 7^ cents a day.** 
' Such difterenfials were generally greater early 
in the 20th century than later on. Wages of skilled 
manufactnring workers in 1907 were 2.05 times 
thpsc of unskilled^ the differential narro^'ed to 
L75 in 19lS-10j and, after an increase \vlien the 
Great Dcptjissiou hit unskilled wag^ss hawler, - 
declined further to 1.55 by 1945-475 partly as a 
result of wartime labor ;;hortagcs. Organizatiou of 
the nnskilled by the newer industrinl unions and 
the practice of negotiating flat eents-per-liour in- 
ereases for a -.whole industry, comnpn dviring 
TtTorld War II> tended to narrow the differentials. 
Other faetors wore increased deinqind for less 
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skilled workei'Sj as production processes were sim- 
plified aud rontinizedj minimum wage laws push^ 
ing up the bottom-level wages, and decreased 
immigration^ reducing the downward pressure on 
rates for unskilled workers." 

A somewhat similar picture is shown for the 
skilled and unskilled workers in the building 
trades. Over the long term, the skilled-unskilled 
differential narmwcd from 1.96 in 1907 to L32 in 
197i1. Wage scales for laborers have generally risen 
faster than those for craft workers during eco- 
nomic npswings and fallen behind or declined 
faster dnring downturns.*' 

Irregularity of Emp1oym«nt 

The total ineoinfr^/ yielded by iaboiiirs' daily 
wage rates wus very substantially affected by the 
iri-egidarity of employment early iu the 19th cen- 
tury. For outdoor work, such as ponst ruction, 
farming: logging., and shipbuilding* weather took 
its toll froui the, worker^s income; as moi^ work 
moved indoors, the effect of weathei; and seasons 
fliininislied. Aside from its ij.ipaet on. working 
time^ of eoui-sc^ weather also affects farm crops, 
civathig widespread ripples in an economy heavily 
dept^udent ou ineouic from agriculture. An unde- 
veloped triui^^portiition system umde shipment of 
nmterijils* supplies, and Auished product*) more 
cliaiicy. nud Workers were subject to layoffs for 
link of work. Basilica cycles and wars also cut 
into i-egidaiit} t>f emplujinent and therefdre into 
income. 

Supplements to Wages 

In the^arly days, the most typical supplement 
to money wages was payment in kind; more re- 
cently, a com])lex of *^fringe benefits'' has beronie 
rommon. 

Paying^ wages pJiHly in cash and partly in kiud 
^Viis called ^^coiintry pay.'' Room and Iward were 
coiuiiiV)nly providedj since there were often no 
shop.*> wlieiT*. earnings could Iw spent.; in addition* 
t3ie worker would sometimes be given a sack of 
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, flour, a bujsh^l of rye, or whatever else was on hand 
' and 9Ui^lueL For example, a worker in a ^osh- 
* ville bric^'ard in 1841 ^as paid off in bricks^ for 
5 montW work he had a heavy load to cart off, and 
he had tolmrter it for something edible,** Ship* 
yard workers in Massachusetts received . grog 
pnvil^esaspartof theirremuiieration until 1817, 
and canal workers were guaranteed a certain 
amount of ruin« ^ 

,More recently, however, different kinds tf sup- 
plements to pay have come into the picture, and 
now they amount to a substantial part of the work- 
er^ total compensation, lliese supplements include 
pfiy for time not worked (holidays, vacations), 
premium pay for overtime or nightwork^ and em* 
ployer'^contributions for social security, private 
pensions^ unemployment insurance, and life, acci- 
dent, and health insurance. By 1972, pay for time 
actually" worked accounted for onfy four-fifths of 
the total compensation of \rorkers iri the private 
nonfarm economy,' Tlie remaining fifth was de- 
voted to* supplements, including 7 percent of the 
total for retirement programs^ 6 percent for paid 
leave, and 5 percent for life, accident, and healt^ 
insurance benefits, Unionized workers generally 
receive, a higher proportion of their compensation 
in supplementary pay than do nonunion 
workers.** 

REAL EARNINGS 

It ts worth remembering in the mid-1970'^ that, 
historically, wage rates have gone down as well as 
up. The earliest record of wages for cabinetmakers 
{which first appeared as a distinct tVade toward 
the end of the I8th century) shows thattlicy were 
paid the exceptionally high rate of $2 a day for 
building furniture for tlio Afassachiisetts State 
House in 1707; 50 years later tliey were getting 
$1.50 for a 10-hour dny in the District of Columbia. 
Successive "Rooks of Prices" for New York Oity 
cabinetmakers showed considerable declines from 
1817 to 1834,*^ The question, of course, is what was 
liappeninfT to the prices of the things workers 
iKiui^ht with their wages. 



^ T^borf^tt, np, ott,, p. 140. 

1imPl<i}ffC €omJiCntfiti<in in the PiivnU A'oij/irm PoowOiMj;, 

mt* Hiilloein tST3 (WAflhlntrti^ii IT.S. D'^rtrtmOnt of T^bor, 
llurenti of r/ftW StAtJntlcii, 107^), 



Before 1860, there ia Httle in the way of con- 
sistent information on which to bftse a judgment 
about the movements of money wages in relation 
to consumer prices. Pitting together a mosaic of 
scraps of information, th^e most indefotigable stu- 
dent of this period suggests an increase of nearly 
60 percent in real wagesfrom 1800 to 1860,*^ - 

From 18G0 on, th6 data improve. In these times 
of concern about mflation, it is instructive to recall 
the wide swhigs in consumers* prices in the past 100 
j^rears. During and immediately after the Cfivil 
War, a topical war-related pattetn appeared; 
prices nparly doubled from 1860 to 1865> There- 
after, in contrast with ^recent experience, there was 
a lon#f period of slowly declining prices, accelerat- 
ing somewhat in depression periods^ until con- 
sumers* prjces weivEv 46 percent below the 1865 peak 
at the end of the century and only 6 percent above^ 
the 1860 Icveh Prices shot up by 84 percent to a 
postwar p^ak in 1920, They fell in the 1921 de- , 
pression and dropped 25 percent from 1929 to the 
doptJis of the depression in 1933- Controlled dur* 
ing World War IT. consumers prices jumped after 
the war and were 68 i>6rcent hijiher in 1948 than in 
1941, increases during the Korean war ^irid in the . 
period of inflation since 1967 broucrht the index 
to more than double the 1948 level in 1974, Al- 
together, consumers* prices were over six times 
higher than in 1860 and nearly three times their 
level in 1929, ' 

Wage rises in the Civil War lagged behind the 
price increases; real wages of nonfarm employees 
dropped by 30 percent from ,1860 to 1866 and did 
not return to their 1860 levels until 1883, They 
ipntiuned their slow rise for the remainder of the 
century (except in the 1894 depression) and, by 
1900. were 25 percent above the 1860 level— an 
a^-erago annual increase of 0-6 p&rcent< From X900 
to 1929, tlicy rose by 57 percent, for an average 
annual increase of 1,6 percent. The real earnings 
of fdiniworkors trailcil behind, however; at the 
end of the centuiy, they were not much higher 
than in 18G0-"' 

Iteal earnings declined during the depression of 
tlie ; wa^^ nitcs fell by nearly 5 percent from 
1929 lo 1934j but when allowance is made for 
une]n|i1ovmeut (wJ^idi affect ed a s mwoh as 215 per* 

' * — l. 

Tit^b^rcrttt, rtP, ciL, PP' ntid 530. Prtrm"'orkers* tftsh 
w^ei^jt^^ln flflOltInn to boaH) were no lilShcr >TliOn doai^tod by 
eiio roiijiiimor price rndoi for nil Items, 
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R«al annual earnings of nonfarm workcfrs have risen mo/e rapidly 
since World War II than in earlier years* 
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"cent of Hie civUiaii laJ>or foire) nii<l foi sliorlor 
honi-Si mil ei1nli]l;,^s dmppwl by SI ])(*n:oii( hoin 
1920 to the 1933 low. Followin^r World War 1 T mid 
Hio vii\)\A postwar pria* iiiri'^asos Miat .s(*t ituI 
euniiujjs bnck for vonil veal's* real eariiiiin:.^ i e- 
sumorf tlioir uph-eml. i-eacliih^ a lo\t^l in lOT-J^Hiut 
va.s^l^^ limes tlial of 1^>2J) (s<r Jiai1 ii*;). 'riuMn<*r- 
a^o nnihinl Wito of imrea-si* from 1020 (o 10T3 wfi^ 
2.2 |)ei^ei\t* To<l\vV jiifunn worker lins ninuial 
i-eftl eanuii^jsiiboiit fi\v tiuK-^t!L;U of flu- iLUiifi\nLi 
worker in I860, 

llcversiiif; tlio lOth-eeiiUiry pattern, farmwork- 
ovs' earnings pri-ew faster tlian tlio^o of noiifarm 
workers iu tlio 20Mi eentiiryi so tliat real eiiriiin<js 
of all workeif? iiicivased al tut aininal mh- of 
pei-eeiit from lO^Kl to 1020 ainl at 2.1 pfi*i-iit fn>3:i 
1029 fro 197V^ ' 

Tlie olianfro in real eainiii*!^^ is 4vainativull\ iU 
liLSl rated in table FF-8 in tljo l^ireiitennial Snp- 
pleTiieiit to tlie Stuti.stioil .\ppeiiili.\. wliirli show^ 
tlic innnlwr of lioiii>> *»f work mjuiivd U> Imy sev- 
eral diiToroiit i-ominoditics ov(*r tlie vt*ai>> fnmi 



/^lm Mottthir/ i,itfM>r iif, ' frrr, IVfi^lrTf if?"."*, ]■ I'M. .unl ."^Kitur 
of Current JhtJfinctg^ 3u\y Issues 



1S90 to 1073* Fi>rc.\;uiiplCiit took a fat-tory worker 
C3 niiniitp^ to earn tlie- prin* of a tlo^eii eg^ib in 
1800* Uniiaiit(^.s ill 1973. 

x\lnitVi<"r iiiht^lil into tlie rkaiigc in K*\i*ls of 
li\iii^ ran l>t^ ^raun-d l>;v m^^-jii^ wliat l>ait of llu* 
rfav'^^aiuo h ilollar i.^ .siM-nt fai U>o\], i^lotlhiig, ami 
shi-lter. In 1000, til |>i-i"<-oiit of naisiuiiplion i'*\- 
pi hUilaivs Wi ui fut IIk-m- ilein.s; in 1071. oiilv 41 
Innciil* Ainon^ llu^ itriii.s lakiii^r an infivased 
hluin- Wfir iLLf^^Jif al ^aix. imvutitai. aiul priv^tti 
cflneatioii*'^'* ' 

Workers' Fomtly . Income 

A nioiv i<an|)ivlLf<hsi\r vii^w of (be impart of 
wa^f iliaiL;Cr.s iai k-\rl.s ^if \\\ in^ run lit^ ^eui in (In- 
re£>iiUs of sevt*ral atlenipls over the year.H ti> <le- 
veli>p (lie fosi ijf a Luiiiininl .stjindaiil <>f li\ iajr for 
n worker's family. 

M:iMlie\^ (\iir\. a Pliilaih-lpliia eeoiiomi.sf, ral- 
^Tilat^rl ill IKTMIial the wa^e.s of a ranal eoiif^lnio 
tiim workrr. even if lie wah oniploye<l tliron^liont 
the year, weiv too low l>y 830 a yoar to support \i 



^''Vnhlt^ I'Fd Ut tlkp nirout<'nhlAl Sk^pplc^ktionf to I be SlatJstJcAl 
.\|i]>i-iki1l\. 
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faijiily of four on the most economical budget 
Carey could doviso.'* 

^^Anotlior account rc))orts lliat, by the end of the 
1880's, an annual iiieouio of roiigbly $r>00 was 
Aeeded f6r a family of five hi a uiiddle-sizod 
'industrial town to eujoy Duy of life's auieuitics 
(nows))apeTS, beer, lodge uieuibership, ontings, 
' tobacco) without depriving I Ueuisolves of the Imsie 
' necessities. About 40 percent of worlnng-elass 
' families eametl less, Somewhat above this mini- 
I ' mnui level were the families of i\"orkers in such 
/ skilled occupations as mmlder, cai")>ontqr, ninchin- 
/ ist^ coal miner, and mnlo skinner; they could have 
a four- or five-room lionsc or flat and some 
amenities. Tho "aristocracy of labor'*— iron 
rollers^ locomotive ongiuc^^j pattennnakoi-s* and 
glass blcfwoTSj aiul others in the top "16 percent o^ 
the working olass^-eanied $800 to $1,100 yearly 
and conld have a parlor, carpets, curtains, and a 
))iano bought ou time.^^ 

Tn 1906, John A. Kyan, takhig inspii-ation froiu 
Pope lico Xnils eneyclit-al Ri/Mrti novarttm of 
1891, tried to fiud out what a worker's fauiily 
necdc<l lo live on. He Ciitiniatefl that SCOO ($0rjO to 
$800 in higher cost urban areai>) was needed by an 
avemgo family for a modi\st bufl^j^t, including not 
only uecesfdties; but also medical cai'C. insui'unee, 
edncation^ :ind some savings.^ Tn IflOG^ the avem^ja 
annual Minimgs for uoufarm employees working 
ull year was $566.^* 

In 1074 a "poverty thiTeshohP' standard of liv* 
ing, as defined by a Federal intorageuey coininit- 
teo* was set at $r)j038 a year for a nonfarm family 
of fonr. Tu that y<i^T^ iS.l million families (9 per- 
cent of the total) had incomes helow tlio ))ovci'ty 
level (adjiif^ted for family sine)."* 

The minimnm budgets in these scveml studies 
atx!i not consistently derived: what constihites a 
minimnm acceptable living standard nt any time 
is difljcnlt enongh to establish, and ditTcrenees in, 
values and expectations over a centuiT cannot Iw 
reconciled. The budgets also reflect different con- 
ceptSi as well as the casts for families of fliffemit 
sizes. 



nianch^ D. CoU. P^aPcctlPct f« Public WcVare (V^aMnK- 
ton ; U.S. I>«I>ar1inent of nt-nUh. KducaUon. and WHfte^<^. 1069). 

Id lS80i L«tK*r^t1 Cfttlniateiti average annual carntni^ for 
nonfarm «inpto7ws i^rklnc an 7ear w<^^« $471^ 
** Cnn, op. clL. Pp. (15-66 

**The aver.i^r cafnlnj^t a^ure 1* fmm li^hcrcott. op cil.il ii24 

the P<tVeritf Ifint^ mi. f^rlps P-flO. Nn. Ut2 {Waslilnfft^n . 
r £l. D^parlmcn^ of romm^r<M^. Htircan ttf ntf^ C^nHOj^. JftM>kftrj 
19761. law? 



Still, it is clear that a substantial proportion 
of lj)th- aiid early SOth-ccutniy workors—oveu if 
thoy had been employed year ronud — received 
waj^cs that \vould liave afforded less than what 
contemponny budgetmakors considered a reason- 
able minimnm st^indard of living. Hie i)i'Opor- 
tiou of workers with such low wa{?cs was much 
smaller in 1974, bnt it was still siibstantiah More 
than hal f of the 5.1 million families belo^v the low- 
income level had at least one member working; in 
l-'2 million families tho head had worked the en- 
tire year without canting enongh to keep the fam- 
ily nliove n poverty level, and in another 1.6 mil- ■ 
lion fnmilies tlio head wiis employed pait of the ^ 
^-ear."* . " / 



foctors Behind the Increose in Iteol Homings 

Tlie increase in real wages was.made possible by 
a very snbstantial long-term gain in productivity. 
For most of the i^tti century, thcrc is no compm- 
heusive ineasnre of prodnotivity, bnt ttiei-c aro 
limited data on lal>or rcqnirem<yifs per nuit of 
ontput. Tn lJ)Of>i the hours of labor rcqniml to jji-o- 
dnec what 100 hours had prodnced in 1800 were 
Its follows:*^ 

JlOUri 

CotlMi texiJJes 10 

Pic ln>n_ t * 4 

Wheat . ._ _ ^ 20 

Com 4z 

Cotton , ^ 

For the period since l890^ there are more com- 
prehensive incjisures. of prodnctivity change. Tn 
lJ)7li outpnt per honr woiked by persons em|)loyed 
in the privat-o economy was nearly seven times as 
high as in l88a Tho anunal rate of growth was 
abont 2 percent in the last part of the lj)th century 
and in the first three decades of the SOtli nnd fi.G 
l)ercont frani 1J)29 to 1974.*** These gro^vth rates 
since4900 do not differ greatly from those for real 
eaniings, but in Mie pcrio<l l8§fl'lj)00^ the mfe of 

**COntitmcr ln<^me: MmcU fncome and PovCriff gtntt^n of 
FumUica and Ptrtont In thtt UnUci! Htnten^ mf (a-h'atitv re 
jiiirU, ^rlpn 1" «0. Ki>. no (WrtuhlriBf^ti ; U.R. nci^rtnicnl nf 
r«ni»n(»rTi>. nurrfiii <t! tW r«>nKiiii, Jiilr l»7fi>. tabl** 120. 

"l#?l>erco(t.op* clt.,p. ICO. 

** J<^lin W Kf'titlrirk. rr<nlutit(vit^ Trcndtt (u the VnUn/ State* 
INViv York ; Katlnnal Buratti of Kc^jnomk RcAcaf^hi 1 001). tabk 
^ \Xlf VMitn&M \*y Hrikliij; KenJrIck'jt f^itmaH^ ^or lAAfk 
tij moo to thfitu* PDbtlRhfil curr«n|:lx hy thv WnT^nn of I>iilM>r 
StMlKttcfi. Iiiindbi>ok <tf I^hor StuUaiicMt I$7S* UtjnHln MifiTt. 
TrendM in Output Pfr htan Haut in thr Prit^ie Kcou^mV. Jf>oi> 
riiUctin \24&, t030. 
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productivity p^wHi was t\vico as high as (ho rato 
of increase in real onrniiif^. 

In addition to ih^ ^iiinft in t>roduotrnt\, a liasl 
of market and soeial-5actqi^ inipin^^'d on wa^je 
lovols. Among them were the availabilitji of hind 
for farminp^ inimi;(nition, the ending of sinvcry, 
tho growth of unions, minhnnni watj^e and nuom^ 
ploynient compensation laws; nn<l tho nsin;r ftlciti 
composition of the labor force. 

IVhilo there is no consensus nmon^ cconondc hi<; 
torians as to Ik)w far info the lOfh century the 
relatively ensy availability of land ofl'ere<l an nl 
ternn^ive fo nonfiu'iii eni]doyincnt and bronght 
iipwm^I l>i-iwnne on wajjes. this was "citninly (f 
faet^i)r in the early years. " 

yhat the lieavy inmdgration of the lato \9th 
eeiit-ury and early 20tli eentury exei-ted a down- 
ward pressure on wa<;esis ^fenerally conceilrd. 'Vlw 
effeef of the ending of sluvrrv is not so obvion.^. 
Unions had opposed the extension of slavery partly 
on the pronnd.^ that it oJTeml ehea)) eomj^ctiJlon 
to free laboi'iyet it appesii^ likely that the ending 
of .slavery had a depivRsinfr effect on wa^jes. The 
priee :tt whieb sbive bil)0r wua offered liy slave 
owners hud to ineludc not only the coi^t of nmin- 
taining the slaves but also a i-ctnni on the <nvnci's' 
inveft(ment<T; nnd the owners, .since tlii-y Xunl M»nie 
finan^-ial ivsenicsi eonhl hohl out for their price. 
The fived slaves, however, wei-c thrown on the 
^jthor market with evei*)- possibh- <]isadvjmtag<- and 
weiv barely able to rarn tht^ir own nmiiitenanre. 
lVa;re rate <"lmn^^es in i\w J860'sseeni tp support 
tins assnm)>tion.^^ 

T^nions l>e^an to or<(ani"i;e substantial .se;rint*nts 
of the labr>r fom^nily iuthe20flu-entnr\ ; th<»pn>- 
l)oi-tion of nrnifainn workers who \\m ov^nuM-d 
inerensi^d from x peivent in VM)i) fo 17 )K?ivont in 
l^^f>4. 2L> perc ent in lft:>0. mn] about fid \mri-hi in 
1945. While thi*re U sonie di.^pnte among eomti- 
mists as to the dired effM^ of nnion or^uin/.atiMn 
on wape leveN m nnioni^rd ))lants, the indirect 
effeets (wajje :inrl other henefits ;rrante<l to fore- 
stall nnioni^iation) and the j^ins unions flchieve<l 
through the poHtieal piwess (v.;r.. State and Ke<I- 
cral niiniinmn wage Inwn) contribnted to the i'Jipi<I 
;?mwthof 1-cnl Wages in (he last fjOyeai-s. *l'he Fair 
Tjabor Stan<lanls .\et of Iii(ruJnci-d a '2t>- 
ccnts-an-hour ininimnnu \Vhieh has I)eeii raiwl a 
number of timc^sinas \\Wi\v e<i\era;!e hiih bei-n 
tended to a wider spe^^trnni of indu.'^trie.^. Kaeh 
now minimum ntT<vt(-d wa^-s al^^^^Vth^ niininmnu 
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a^; )n*e^^nn^^bnilt n]ito maintain skill differentials. 
And unenl)doylnenteom))en.^ation1shR'C it sustains 
\^ork^»r^ for a jieriod while they look for jobs as 
( I0.M- a^po.shil)le tu their fornier <K-cn))ational and 
\wi*ie lr\ vhj unduiihti*<ll\ ivdiicrd downwanl pres* 
snre on wages- 

The iu<-:rea^ing proptirtioii of lugb-paid profcs- 
hi<uial, managciial. nn<l craft worlotrs in the labor 
force explains ftomuof the increase in real wages. 
0(rM]^ational shift.^ froni lOOn to 1070 account for 
a 20-peivent increase in avcnigc rail wage rates, 
refk^rfin^ l*efunl.^ on the lii^icr investment in edu- 
ration of the 1970 tabor force.'~ 

rje;ral and .social presHUi-cs against discrinnna- 
tion, together with iniprovenicnt in edneational at- 
tainnicut le\els, have helped black workei-s enter 
higher pai<l o<^u)>utions, as noted earlier. This 
gain bus been reiWcted in somo narrowing of Uio 
diffen-ntial U*t\\ern t)ie incomes of minority group 
niemher» and tho^n}- at whiter;. Afcnlian family in- 
come of the fonner was 51 percent of that of 
whites in 1947; in 1974, it was C2 j)ercentof tlio 
whito median inoomo.'*' 

I^a.^ the inerease in real wages been accompa* 
nied by ehange^ in income <Ii±>trihntion ? Am the 
poor g^'ttingn larger shai'e of the pie? Dnta on tho 
di.^trihut]on of hiconie among consumer units 
(families and uni'ehitcd individuals) > available 
ini\y for thi*. last few deeiulcK. show Uiat there was 
.i ^nU.tantial invrou^t^ in the equality of distribu- 
tion fnnu tlu- to the udd'1040's as the coun- 
iv\ <anie out of thv <h-pivs»iou and went through 
the witrtiuie period of labor shoitagcs. On tho 
other handf thei'e luuj been no eleni-^ent trend in 
the postwar yetiiv. Sonie nieasines (Mich a:^ fannly 
income) ajipt^ar to .^how slightly gi^ator equality 
of income distrihntion eurrontly than jnst after 
the war. while otliuj^ (.MU'b as earnings of individ- 
uals) show a |K^i-ee)itible <lecreasc in equality,'*' 
Thf^ one fifth of <-ohMnnor nnits wiUi tlm )nglie6t 
in4'onie±> ha\(' a .^Mlaller share of tot^d income than 
in tlit^ early pa^twar years^ while the second- and 
thirddiighest iifths gained a lai^r slmn^ The 
^Uaiw of the lowest tifth-rose slightly (see table ti). 



>^<'olohUio<l b|- nhH>iPe tho nKNllnn oarnlnes <kf fiill^yoAr work- 

ntOOmiA lOTa 

(toHfUmfT liuifmt^ Hi^ri^K V- 60l 00. p T. 

UvnU-. "K%l\i*ri»]t On* nJHfrib*»Hi*ii of Knrnnl ni(t^mo." Mrmihlu 
l.iihftr Hirvitxc, ntM^'iii^f-r ]1>T:!. \\\\ nt 'JT . '^^irit-i-H^t jiml iiirnKhlrt 

HitiJJ. ftl., iHi'quttUtp ami /'<^HTf^ fNVw York: W W X^^rlon 
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Table 2. Percent of Aqqbeqate Income Risceived by Each Fifth of Consumer Units,* 

Selected Years, 1929 to 1974 



lypc of d&ta and year 


Income rank 


Total ^ 


Highest 


Second 
fifth - 


Third 
highest 
fifth 


Fourth 

li'ighiyi - 
fifth ^ 


Lowest 
fifth ^ 


PfiBBONAL Income Sbhtes * 














1029 


100,0 


54,^. 


19,3 


las 


9,0 


a 5 


1935-36 


100,0 


5L i' 


20 9 


14 1 


9,2 


4, 1 




100, 0 


48. d 


22, 3 


15, 3 


9 5 


4* 1 


1944 


lOOl 0 


45^ S 


22, 2 


1^ 2 


10, 9 


4 0 


1947 _■ 


100 0 


46i 0 


22„0 


10, 0 


11, 0 


0 




100 0, 


46, 1 


22, 1 


1 


10, 9 






100, 0 


45, 2 


22, 5 


16, 4 


11, 1 


■ 




100, 0 


45* 6 


22, 6 




10 ^ 




1962 


iool 0 


45, 5 


22, 7 




10, 0 




.Censxts Household StTHVfiT Series* 














1947 - 


" loao 


45,0 


2a 6 


ia7 


10,0 


3.5 




100,0 


45,0 


24, 1 


17,3 


JO 5 


3. 1 




100,0 


44,3 


24,5 


17,4 


10 5 


3.3 




lOOO 


4a 9 


24,7 


17,7 


10 0 




1962 


, 100,0 


.4a 9 


24, d 


17,5 


10 4 


3.t 


1965 


100,0 


4a 6 


24,3 


17,5 


10 6 


3.6 


1970- 


100,0 


44, 1 - 


24, 7 


17.2 


10 3 


3.6 


1974 


100,0 


44,4 


24, d 


10,9 


101 


3.S 



1 FainlUM and unnUttd Indlvldueb. 

SThA tw« s«rlM differ tn ni«lliod e>f complUtUm and Jn d«flntUon e>f la- 
<i^«t» Th« pcDOiiU lnooni6 tferiM, f»«par«d by th« Dureau of Economic 
AniJrsIs, U,8. I>«partmtnt of Oomm^tvo, is hufiitA on stAUsti«5 Irom ecTcnt- 
m«nt aRenclMon Itinds ncd^bd and paid out W Indlvlduab InCiudt^ 
tarioos kinds ol nonmonty inoomo vicliidtd ffom th« Consus dtflntUon ($uch 
aa w«fte nc«lv«d In Hnd and th« valuo of f^ And fntl produced and con 
aqntbdon lanns) wtifch amount to alMut 4 percent of tolalpersoAalinconie^ 
Tha Ctn^u^ Bm««iu stritit t^n^^ on a surr^T ol hous«lio1il^ Includes s^int 
type$ ol inoomo «tchid^ froni lha pmonal lncont« wrles (^It as Income 
reo«|T«d from boardefsor roontcn; suppcfft i«e«lv«d from cthoe limll/ m«nt' 



h^ts, and employee conirlbulions for social ln£uran««) vthlch Aiioe«iJifr 
amount to losa lhan the nonmLnoy jt^mslndudtd In personal J income. 

Note. Dclall may noi add to totab b^auso ol roundfnS, 
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Tho increase in tlio numbtsr of working wives 
hfts helpetl to bring tbcir families into the higher 
incomo brackets; at tlic same time, the increasing 
availability of pensions has enabled more elderly 
persons to Uve apart from their families. In addi- 
tion to the aging of the population, tliis lattor de- 
velopment has raised the number of unrelated 
individuals more tlian twieo as fast ^ the number 
of families in the postwar pcriwl, Stnee median 
income of unrelated individuals is one-tliird tliat 
of families, tJie eflfeet of tliis trend is to make the 
income -distribution for all consumer units taken 
togiethcr appear less equitable. 

With the highest one-fifth of consumer nnits 
having a share of total iniiome that is more than 
10 times tlie share of the lowest one-fiftli^ the 
United States iM far from equality in income dis- 
tribution; nevertlicless, a study by the Intcriia- 



tional T^abour OfUcc found that the distribution 
of iiii'oiiit^^ "ui the I'lUted St^t<?s wat> iiioii* equita- 
ble tJiau ill most non Soei&list countries in the 
19C0*s,»*^ \ 

Ttiree other conunents should be made about tlie 
distribution of incomes among families. First, 
since the classihcatioii is bused on income before 
taxes, it does not take into account any ilifTcmices 
in amount of taxes paid by families at the \*arious 
income levels, tvhicli afTect tlie distribution of 
their si)cijclal)le income (Studies show that the 
percentage of ineoiiies al^sorbcd by ull taxes— in- 
come^ pro))ciiy, sales, etc, — is not very different 
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•long the spectrum of incomes.*"*) Second, fnm- 
ilies at lower income levels may benefit more than 
fhose at higher levels from sudi government serv- 
ices as free public education, scholarships, medi- 
cal care, food stamps, or skill retraining, a factor 
not reflected in the family income figures. Third, 
a woiker's income generally rises with age, before 
. . reaching a plateau in the preretirement years. Pis- 
tribution of lifetime income therefore shows a 
degree of disparity among families simijar to dis- 
tribution of income for given years. 



In summary, the earnings of Americ&n woi4cerS| 
and the level of living they afford, have improvBd 
markedly over the postSOO years, with most of t^B 
improvement in the last quarter of this period* 
Moreover, there is evidence — in narrp^ving occu- 
pational wage differentials, in narrowing income 
differentials between white and black families, and 
in shifts in the distribution of income among fem- 
ilics— tliat earnings are distributed somewhat 
more c^jually. 



Work ani 

As the Nation^s industrial economy developed, 
economic security became a major concern of 
workers. Weather is tlic principal source of eco- 
, nomle insecurity in an a^culturat society, but 
■ workers dependent on a weekly paycheck also have 
to fear loss of income from unemployment, sick- 
ness or injni*y, and old'^age. The record of employ- 
ment and earnings insecuHty and how American 
society 1ms coped with it is the subject of this 
section. 

Sevci^al general themes are woven through this 
history. One is the changing view of tlie rcsponsi* 
bility for individual misfortunes — whetlier they 
result from personal slotli, improvidence, or neg- 
ligence or arise out of social circumstances over 
whicli the individual has no control. A second is 
the diift from assistance as a* form of charity to 
the concept tliat the worker has a right to it, em* 
bodied in the notion of insurance for which em- 
ployees and/or employers pay premiums* A 
« tliird theme is the change from completely local 
and often private assistance to assumption by the 
States lind then the Federal Go\enunent of major 
roles in fiuiding and administering security pro^ 
grams; 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Tb# Unemployment Experience 

i Even in the Nation's earliest years^ when about 

4 out of 5 Tfforkers were in farm cmplojinent, job- 

^8«e^ for eKftmplc* Joivepb A* P^chnnan And RpnjAmhi A. 
ekoefi Who BtM 1A« To^tSvTd^f (WUBblngton^ TheBrooklDgv 
IbatlttittoD. 1974). 
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Security 

lessness was a frequent problem In the nonfarm 
^tor. Seasonal slack periods in construction, 
milling, und canal transportation left many wovk- 
ers jobless*^^*^ Joblessness among seamen had been 
a problem since tlic early days of^ the Bevolution. 
Indce<l, many of tlieso seamen were active mem- 
bers of the "mobs" participating in patriotic 
demonstrations and later were among the priva- 
teers iwho harassed English shipping during the 
war. 'the Embargo of 1807 and the War of 18X2 
again stranded thousands of seamen along iho 
east coast. Then a major business crisis struck in 
1819, as Britisli manufacturers tried to regain 
American markets lost during the Napoleonic 
wars by cutting into the business of infant Amer- 
ican industries; in tliat year. New York and 
Philadelphia 'wore each reported to have 20,000 
nnehiplo>*ed and Baltimore, 10,000.*** 

Between 1834 and 1965, tlicre were, by one esti- 
mate, 31 business cycles of 3 to 8 year^ duration,**^ 
or an average of one every 4 years. Before the 
Civil War, imemployment, whatever its severity 
in particular cities, tended to be localized* But as 
communications and transportation improved, the 
country became a more integrated market across 
which economie events rippled with increasing 
speed. The long and deep depression of the 1870's 
affected the entire country, with 12 to 14 percent 
unemployment at it^ peak. In the depression of the 
1890'Sj a peak of 4.6 million unemployed was 
readied in 18&4 — 18 percent of tlic Ubor force — 
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tad them were still over ^3 million out of work 4 
years Itter**^ 

ITnempIoyinent . resulting from technological 
chftngie or business failures has occurred re^ 
peatedly through Americats hiirtoryj going back 
to tl^e mochantzatiMi of the shoe industry during 
ihe (Svil War And when the giant Amoskeag cot* 
ton mills of Manchester, N.H., closed down in 1936, 
a larjgB majority of the 11,000 workers laid off 
found no ]<As for more than a year."* 

Finally, a certain amount of unemployment is 
endemic in the economy as a result of normal frie- 
ttonal joblessness, as well as seasonal and casual 
employment Although ,';rcat'hopes were once held 
for the,re<Iuction of seasonal unemployment by 
action of business firms in spreading their opera- 
;tions more evenly over the year,*'* seasonal swings 
, in unemployment are still extcnsi/^: an increase 
of 27 percent from the Jowest to the highest "month 
of the year is the average experience of recent 
years. XTnemploymcnt resulting from all causes 
(including frictional factors) affects a far lai^r 
share of tlio work force than the montlily figures 
indicate* When the average monthly unemploy* 
ment rate is 5 percent^ for example, about 15 mil- 
lion workers suffer some unemployment during 
the course of the year, one-third oi them f^sr more 
than 15 weeks."* 

, Measvres To AHeviate Unemployment 

**Conflnwvy Hard, and Underpaid" Tlie way in 
which American society responded to distross 
caused by unemployment goes back to the E]i:ta^ 
bethan poor la^vs and reflects a tension between 
two approaches, botli of which \\*ere grouuded iu 
religious views. One was tlie impulse to charity 
and the other a work etliie tliat saw idleness aj; 
the reflection of £iults of character, to be dealt 
with punitively. Cotton Mather tltundercel, **For 
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those who indulge themselves in idleness, the ex* 
press command of God is that we should let them 
starve." The fear that charity would corrode in- 
centives to work was voiced early, as it is today. 
*^uman nature is so constituted," said Josephine 
Shaw Lowell, head of the New York Charity 
Organization in the 1890^, ^^that no man can re^ 
coive as a gift what he should own by his own 
labor without moral deterioration." Even when 
the poor were given a chance to cam their bread by 
their own labor, tlirough work relief, Itfs. Lowell 
warned, ^Belief work, to be a benefit aud not au 
injury, must ... bo contitnious, hard and under- 
paid."'" In the late Ii>th century, diis approach 
was bolstered by the social Darwinism of Herbert 
Spencer, who argued that **the unfit must be elim- 
inated as nature intended.*' 

On the otlier baud, tliere was no lack of compas* 
sion for the poor. Generous aid was given to ref- 
ugees from frontier wars and to the Acadians wha 
were forced to leave Nova Scotia in 1765 aud re- 
settle in the other colonics. George Wosliingtou 
wrote to his estate agent in 1775; 

r^t the IkOSpltaUtr of t]ie house with re$DCCt to tho poor 
be kept «p^ I^t no one go a^vay Jiunffry. If finy of tlilfl 
kinu of people abaij be in want, supply their necessities.*" 

TIic advent of large numbers of German and 
Catholic immigrants after the Revolutionary War 
^hardened attitudes, however. The poorhouse com- 
missioners of New York City complained of the 
^enormous and growing expense . . . notsonuieh 
from tJie increase of our own poor, as from the 
prodigious infJux of indigent foreigners iu this 
city.'*"* 

Much of tlie burden of relief was assuuit?d bv 
private dmnties, some of tlioni set up by ethuic or 
religious groups to t^iUc care of their own people, 
especially tmin]graut& While tlieir most typical 
philosophy was t Imt the poor needed *-*re-education, 
moral suasion and individual couusoliug, not re* 
liefj" they did recogiii:^e their material uee<ls. frave 
aid, and even tried to find them jobs. 

The principal method by which aifl was given 
in the oarHest days derived from the Eh^tabetliau 
poor laws. The recipients of public eliarity were 
housed iu almshouses, and those who weiv able 

("WaUnr 1. Traccner. From Poor I^tp fo Wtlforc Sttttt (Npw 
\4irk . Tbp FrviU'r***!*. n illvltlttn *f Mfl^mlUfln Cp.. 1974). p 
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WAFA given work to ^o. Bostpn's ftlmshouso in- 
mates paved roads, built fordfications^ did incnd^ 
ingi and manufactured textiles and iron, and in 
(he town of Providence built a meetinghouse 
to give work to unemployed carpenters,*** 

Publie aid other than in almshouses — '^outdoor 
relief" — was^tned, but viewed witli misgivings* 
When unemployment rose after the crisis of 181!), 
the chairman otsi Massachusetts commission in- 
vestigating public outdoor relief declared tliat ttiis 
was Hhe most wasteful, the most expensive, and 
the most injurious to tticir morals and destructive 
to their industrious habits/* In New York, an 
official investigating the same problem iu 1S24 
recommended Uiat no able-bodied person between 
the ag^ of 18 and 50 be given pul)lie nssistnuce 
and that the old, the young, and the disabled be 
given relief only in institutions,*" 

Wlien public offieiab did give work relief, it 
often had the eharaetgr of work tests; the Ovcf- 
seers of the Poor in Wtissachusetts gave "outdoor 
relieP but, in 187fi, installed a woodpile at eaeli 
municipal center and required 2 lionrs of Svork 
beJforo lianding out a dinnen Jn time, rock crush- 
ing for roads and street cleaning or snow shoveling 
were introtluced, as well as chair caning and other* 
light work for the weaker clients."* 

'Wlienever tlie miiubers of imemployed rose in 
the severe depressions^ late in the l!)th century^ the 
primary methods of aid for the unemployed 1)C- 
eaiiie soup kitcljens, hre:\dlines, grocery orders, and ^ 
even some attempts to give work relief. New York 
City gave about C days' work at $1 a day to be- 
tween COO and IflOO men to help build Central 
Park in 1858; in Philadelphia, culverts and reser- 
voirs were built by tlie needy; and Chicago ispent 
$30 million for work relief in 1890-92.*" In the 
1914-15 depression, work relief was used more 
extensively; over 100 cities throughout the country 
provided tciupomry part^ine jobs on such luihljc 
work as sewer hnihling, .'>tix^t and road {mving, 
quarrying, forcstiy* dniinage, waterworks* paint- 
ing buildnigs, and even clerical duties,*^** In tlie 
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transition period after World War I, emei^ney 
puhhe works programs, or the inaehinery for run- 
ning tlieiii, wem set up in 209 eitics at the urging 
of the Department of Labor to conduet work 
that had been postponed (liiriiigthe .ar, fmaneed 
in some eases by special bond issues**** Tims, there 
was a dawning perception of work relief as a 
possible countercyclical instrument, 

Uneniployment iiisnranee began in tlie Ujiited 
States with private efforts by unions and em- 
ployeis. As early as 1831, the l^ypograpliical As- 
sociation ofpie\^ York paid benefits of $t a week 
to uiiempmyed members who wece married.'" Tho 
firSv eiiqmiyer plan was set up in 1016 by tlie Den* 
iiison Mniinfacturiiig Company of Fnuiuiigham, 
Mass*; by 1929, 14 company plans, 13 set up by 
international unions, 24 joint employerMmion 
plans, and more than a score of local union plans, 
the ohlest type of unemployment benefitS| had been 
establislied. Some were really guaranteed work 
plans and others true mteinploynientbeiiefi^planSj 
and the coin]>eiisation varied from minimal to 
libcrah*" 
■ 

0epr€5sloti of the FMO't. Tlie depression of the 
ld30's was the worst in the N'atton's history, awo* 
some in its deptli, severity, and duration. Banks 
failed, as many as 13 million workers— cne-quartor 
of tlie total^were unemployed and many more 
had their hours and pay reduced, faiin mortgages 
were foreelosed,nnd toiig bmuHine.s formed. Local 
govenuneuts coiitd not raise enough tJixcs,.to pay 
for relief, cash wns so short thitt self-help groups 
were formed to barter work for each *)ther, and 
hundreds of thousands of homeless jobseekers 
erowded the railway fivigljtearsand l>cdded down 
in the jails. 

This diilling disaster shook, hnt did not eradi- 
eat^, the belief of .some tJiat individitaLs were 
ivholly responsible for their own fate. A business^ 
man explaine<l to a conference oa unemployment 
hi Deeeiut)er 1930 that the problem was that the 
workei's had failed to save money while work- 
ing to tide tltein over periods of unem))loyinent, 
just as a pnideiit business firm trich to maintain a 

rl>muiont$. I.f^o^ht^r* nnd Itrandrlfi. flUtory f^nbout* vol. 
nr. 1^ ITn. 
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mirplus: he saw the praper ralo of govcrhmont as 
te«hingthrift through tho schook"* 

A different view was, howover, beginning to 
gain support At the samo conference another 
speaker said: 

To care for the tmemPlojed* the present accndcs in tbo 
United States are dtarltTr ft disconnected STAtem of em- 
Plojment bnreaQS. and a few new J(>ba created hy a uoknW 
extra amount of public and PrlTate novlLtL . . , Cbarl^ 
wni continue to aopo extent and in^noine form under 
any voctety* Nowr however, publte and private charity is 
ttfted aa a wholesale substitute for jKitlce.** 

It had l)ecoinQ apparent that private charity 
could not handle the situation. Local g^emments 
tried, but they were swamped in the winter of 
1930-31 by the combination of inrellinj^eeds and 
shrinking taxes,' State goTcmments tri^ to^piek 
up the burden the following winter, but they, too, 
had insufficient resources and called for Federal 
help* Such help was justified not only by tJie 
financial plight of cities and States but also be- 
cause residence reciuircinents for local relief ex- 
eluded hundreds of theusandsof transients looking 
for work, who appeared to be a national, ratlier 
than a local, responsibility* Tn 1932, Congress an* 
thorized **ftdvance;^* to the States by the Kecon* 
stniction Finance Corporation to give local relief 
and work relief, and in May 193.% a Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration was established. The> 
Federal Government thus assumed a major rolc.^^'* 

A varied'program of T^deral aid was developed 
over the next few years, Tbe Public Works Ad* 
ministration channeled funds for constniction of 
public facilities to generate jobs in the private 
sector* The Work Projects Administration directly 
employed over 3 million workers at its peak (and 
8,5 million in all) in work designed to meet a 
variety of public needs and employ workers with 
different skills — building roads, water and sewer 
systems, public buildings, and parks and also 
wViting State guidebooks, painting murals in post 
offices; presenting concerts or pla>^( and providing 
mental heulth services to children in sdiools. Ka< 
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tional forest recreation areas were developed by 
youth woricing in the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
and students got part-time jobs throiigh the Na- 
tional Youth Administration,**^ 

A Mora Hmtintnf Approttcb. While giving this 
immediate relief, the Federal Government began 
to move toward building a more permanent ap- 
proadi to security against unemployment and in- 
come loss. It included two elements: Income 
maintenance for persons directly affected and 
measures to stabilize the economy and help work* 
ers to find jobs* The Social Security Act of 1935 
provided unemployment insurance, old-agiv pen* 
sior^s, and direct aid to the families of dependent 
children and to the blind. The Wagner-Peyser Act 
of 1933 established a Fcdetnl-Stato system of em- 
ployment offices* A compl'a of measures to sta* 
bilize tho banking system, industry^ and ogriail* 
turo and to stimulate homebuilding moved in the 
direction of sotting up safeguards against severe 
depressions in the future. Unemployment insur- 
ar^ce alsohada stnbili^singcffcct-fSinceit cushioned 
declines in purchasing power* In short, out of 
many measni^ designed to serve different neods,^ 
tJie elements of a system ^^f economic security 
began to emerge* 

IinpoHant in this development was the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946, which. attempted to tie the 
diverse elements together^ It declared as the ex* 
plicit purpose of public policy the maintenance of 
^^m'aximuni employment'* Noting that the Federal 
Government impinges on the economy in many 
mys — ta^es, tJie Government's own pavroils and 
purchases, public works, monetary policit.^ the 
regulation and promotion of industries aj ^ agri- 
culture, and tflriffs,'to name just a few— it'estab^ 
U&hcd the policy that the actions of the separate 
Government agencies resi>onsible for each be co- 
ordinated so that they contribute to, rather thavi 
unWttijpgly defeat, the major goal* The Coj^r^cil 
of Economic Advisers was created to advise the 
President and the Congress to this end* 

The Nation's bicentennial year is the 30th anni- 
versary of this act. Tn those three decades, an 
employment and incomesecurity system developed 
further. The earliest emphasis in administering 
the Employment Act of 1946 had been on establish- 
ing and maintaining levels of general demand for 
labor hif^i enough to kecf* unemployment down. 
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£c«m(Mmcdoi7hfimi8 in 1949, 19H> 195S, and 1961 
were not sevefift^ but it ^appeared that unemploy- 
ment ^ae "stiddng'' at a highet;lovoI after each 
one. Observers questioned Aether measures to 
maintain general demand were enough. Were 
''atructural imbalances^ between demand and sup^ 
ply— fluch^ as pockets of unemployment in local 
areas^ geographic immobility of wqrkers, shortages 
^ of 3ome EddllS} displacement of workers by auto- 
^ mation, and discrimination in empl<jyment— keep* 
\ing people unemployed even when there was, 
■ demand! 

' From this concern followed a series of meas* 
ures— area redevelopment (aid to industry de- 
signed to create jobs in locfil areas witli liigli 
unemployment), skill development (including 
Training or retraining tlie unemployed and out'of- 
school youth and increased support for vocational 
education), equal employment opportunity legis- 
lation, and public .employment All are diseased 
in some detail in recent volumes of the annual ^ 
Manpower Report of the Pre^dent. Toward tlie 
end of its lirs£ 200 yearq^ then, the United States^ 
* was developing an tirsenal of measures designed 
n(^ only to relieve tlie effects of unemployment but 
also to reduce its^auses* ^ 
, The balance of^his section (aiefly reviews two 
major elements of^is system:. Security against 
loss of income fronr^ccidcnts and sickness ftnd 
security in old age. Ofcher elements^are discussed 
elsewhere in this report. ^^See tlie chapter onTUc 
r'neinploymcntlnsuniiice system: Past, Pi-eseut. 
and Future and the section bn the public employ- 
ment service in the chapter om^ational Program 
Peyelopments,) , 

ACCIDENTS ^AND SICkNESS , - - 

In^ earlier years, tbe worker suffering an in- 
jury at work was likely to "experience a legalistic 
nightmare. Tlie only recourse was to sue for dam- 
age^ through the "courts under the common la^w* 
^ Negligence by tlic employer hi\d tio be proved and 
^ nonnegligence by the cniployee" had to be demon- 
strated. Even so^ the employer could still escape 
payment of damages if he or she could prove that 
the negligence of a fellow employee had brougiit 
on the accident or tliat the injured employee had 
kno^vn of the employer's negligence but had ''as- 
sume^S the risk^* by continuing on the job; this 
defense applied evi»n when the hazard ^vas a vio* 
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lation of a safety law. The result was that not 
more than 15 percent of injured workers ever re* 
covenMl damages under common law, and then 
only; after long delays. In any event, much of what 
was awarded went to pay legal expenses.*** 

An 1856 Georgia statute was the lirst to temper 
the common law .rules on .employers* liability, and 
almost every State had followed suit by IfllO- The 
lirst modem wt>rkers'. compensation law, enacted 
in New York in that year, was declared invalid 
under the State constitution^ but a majority of 
States had passed such laws by 1917, when the Su* 
preme Court held them constitutional.*^* Ail 
States now have wj^rkers* compensation laws 
based on tlie insurance principle. About 83 percent 
of wage and salary workers are covered by such 
.laws, the principal exemptions being those in 
small iirms, fann\vorkers> private liouPihold and 
casual^ workers^ and employees of religious or 
charitable organizations. The injured worker gete 
compensation regardless of fault or blame for 
the accident and with a minimum of delay and . 
legal formality. An important feature of this sy§-. 
tem is that the preiinuins paid by niany firms (in 
most States tp^ private insurance companies, in a 
few, to^jState funds) vary with the risk and are 
influenced by the hazard experience of the indus^ 
try or occupation — soinetimes by tlie experience of 
the individual employer. Premiums average a lit- 
tle over 1 percent of paymlt but may go up to as 
high as^20 percent in extremely hazf^nlons ocaipa- 
tioiis. <Tliis can pi^vide powerful moti\atton to 
maintain safety pmctice!> and has contributed to 
i^iietion in tlicaccident rate,"* 

Workers' compensation is presently intended 
to cover only certain work^related conditions; oc* 
cupational diseases^ as distinct from injuries^ ar^ 
almost always treated separately, and the cover<^ 
age is more limited; for example^ only specified 
(Vise^rses ai-e covered in nine States. To some ex- 
tcnt, tlicbe limitations reflect the greiiix^r difliciilty 
of establisliing a causal link between many dis- 
eases and the woi-ksito conditions expei-ienml by^ 
the victims. 



^'^Gommonftp l^c^hlfr. an<l Brandcld. Hittory i>t Lftbot\n vol. 
HI. pp. 504-573. nncl ComPtndtum f>n WorkmCH'it ComptHtallon 
(WAAhlnctoit : Natlonftl Commlnslon on SUte Workmen's Com- 
pensation ttiwt, WIZ)* P' 3. 

**CoinmoQ«. Lescohkr. and Brandetar IHtt<yrff ot Labovr^ tot 
lllrpP. STfr-m. 

^Boml Securittf Prt^gram* fn tht Vnittd Btatu (Washing- 
ton r.S^ Departinvot of Hoalth^ Edacailonr and W<>lf«rer Social 
S^urlty Admlolfttratlonr January 10T3)« pp. '7^ 84-85. and 
COhipendlum on Wcrkmtn** Oomptntcii^nr pp. 2& ai)4 3(^. 
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^Workers' compensation for temporary total dis- 
ability replaces ^0 to 44 porcont of wage loss, on 
the average; in two States, it replaces less than 29 
percent and in iwo others, from 60 to 64 percent, 
(In addition, theemployer pays for medical care.) 
In 33 States, however, the maximum weelcly cash 
ben^t was below the poverty level in 1972."* 

Efeftbility not caused on the job is far more 
prevalent than occupational disability, but work- 
■ers have less protection for this risk* A" 1916-17 
survey of ^31 establishments in 31 States, employ- 
ing approximately a million workers, found that 
^In nonha^ardoiis industries some employers pro^ 
vided siekjjess care extending beyond occupational 
illnesses; others believed it inadvisable to do more 
thiBtn -furnish first aid, leaving the balance of the 
medical care of the employ toTiis family and his 
own fiiiancial responsibility." 

The situation has improved since then. It was 
estimated^that, in 1971, "nboiit two-tliirds of the'' 
Kation's private wage and salary workers (or more 
than 70 percent, if government workers are in- 
eludedl) had some prbteetion against loss of earn- 
ings caused by short-letm .nonoccupational dis- 
ability* This protection is achieved through group 
disability insurance or formal paid ^iclc leave pro- 
grams, through accident and sickness insurance 
policies purchased by the worker, or, in a few 
States, thr<t)ugli compulsory public temporary ^]\ - 
ability hi!^lM:ice under State linv. In addition, 70 
pei-cen^^cff wiige arid salarj^ workers luid ciuployi^c^ 
benefit plniib covering hospitjil and i>urgical ex- 
penses, 6t r "cent had such plans eo^Tringrvjrular 
medical pxjA uses, and 73 percent had plans cover* 
in^glife fnsiinnicein 1973. Workers wilh loiig-lenn 
nonoccupali*mal disjibililicii may be able to ijual- 
ify, after 6 .months, for coverage nnder the social 
securitir sy ^ a'sdisaliitity provisions, if they have 
enough work exporieuce untlerthe social si^^ urity 
systeril***' 

Finally, under Ihe provihi^ns of the Fedeml 

Ooal^^Mine IFenllh and Safety Act of 1960 (as 

amended in li>72), the eo;d industiy Is m]u5i'ed to 

maintain respii-able dust concent rat ioni^ in the 
I 

CfOWP^JirfJtfm on WorJtmCn'* ComPtn*aU<^n, pp, 33» 111>-IS0. 
And 122. 

^ConitnoDfl* L(^0coblcr. and Brandi^lflF llUt^ry 0/ hahouff 
tol/III. pp. 304-365. > 

^BfiOin\ BttuHtp Programt in the UnIM States, pp. 87-^8/ 
<«)d Alfred M. Skolnlk. "Rf^vijiert Cot^rncc nfltlmntos for 
Binnlorcfl-B^neflt Plan Serif*." Social j^ecitrtty Itutietift' 0ct<ytrfr 
I075f pp. 18-ZO. 



mines at acceptable levels. Title TV of that act 
ereated a program of "black lung*' benefits, to be 
administered.by the Depaitments of Labor and 
Hoaltli, Education, and Welfare, for coal miners 
who are suffenng from pneumonconiosis C*black 
lung'* disease) and for their survivors. 

OLD AGE 

Unlike earlier public attitudes toward the un- 
employed, those directed tovrard the elderly re- 
flected sympathy. It was an indusVial firm, the 
American Express^ Company, that established the 
first old age pension plan in the United States in 
1S75> witli the company paying all the cost. The 
State of Kew Jersey's teachers' pension plan, set 
lip in 1896, was tlie first plan for government em- 
ployees. In the early 1900's, 72 railroads with two* 
thirds of thi industry's employees had pension 
programs, and a number of loealgovernmentswere 
setting up retirement plans for police officenj^ fire- 
fighters, and munieipal employees generally. By 
1929, 3.8 milHon workers m private iiidustty— 1 
out of 7 — wgre covered under plans, most of whieh 
wei'e paid for entirely by employers. A major 
drawback was that the pensions could be earned 
only after more years of continuous service than 
most wageeaniers eould attain.*^^ 

In the development of social secnrity for the 
general population, however, the United States 
lagged Ix^hind other indn.'^tnal nations. As early 
a^ 1907, Mai>i^ai"liUM*tt.4 appointed a commission to 
.study the prublcin, but the first comprehensive 
old age pension law to be put into operation was 
pai>bed in the Alaska Territory in 1015. By 1923, 
State law.s had been pasKed ju Montana, Nevada, 
and Pennt>ylvania, and by 1935, 35 States had 
enacted old a;i?e peusiuu lawii. -A big belling point 
wjLs that pensions weiv. cheaper than supporting 
people in the poorhouse."* 

Tlie trejul toward recognizing public responsi- 
Iiilitj for tin* general security of the population 
rulininated in the passa^je uf the Social Secunty 
Act oi 1935* which authorized tbe employee- 
eiuployei'-fiuiinml old ;ige pension sv:>tein. lit addi- 
tion, the aet provided Federal grf^R^^) to the States 
for aid to the ji^^ihI (tlio.so not coveretl by the newly 



tol: 111, |»p. 3flfl-3ft1». 
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estal:^lisbod in-suraiice .sybtoiii), Jie hliiul, ami do^ 
pendent cliildmi and fo^ Varions niatmial and 
child liealtli and wclfmv .sci vi^-.s, n.s well n.s wnu^ 
tional reliabilitatinii aiul piddle liualtli huuiw^ 
Coverage of tlie uoiitiil>ut(irj iHMi.siun hUstuin wa.s 
far from iniiverbal M fii-M^ l>tit Micro^^ivu unirnvl 
inonts have exh^idud li io \)i i\ ;itc h<>it^i*h^>ld wui L 
ers, se1f-eiiiptoye<l pechon^ emido^ecs nf non- 
profit agencieb. a'ld State and \o<niil iru\urnnn*uts 
(inclusion bein^ optiotiat \\ ith th^* ^<Auriinu nt tit 
the hi^t cftMc). I5y 107r>, prruoat of all t^iijdouHl 
civilians wei'c cuvoK-d 1>\ th^^oiial MHUiit^ pro- 
p:nim or l>y retii^nu iit .sy.steiiih Un ^tjvi*iiiiiieiit ui 
milroad oinplojxos. The i^iiiainin;^ noncovered 
workers are niaiuly (1u>m^ ^Ikkm? employment ih 
casual or intermittent.*^*^ 

Thft program ha.s Iwn uxtondoil in other wayb, 
the most impoW^tit U^iii^^ di.stihilit> liem*fit.s and 
medicai-e. The former, {iYi>i intraduced m 10:>(>, 
makes workoi-s with a lonfr-term di,sahilit_\ (ikjw 
. defined a.s oiu* oxpirtfd to Uisi for 12 months or 
* moi-e) oligihk* tor l>L*n**fiL^ A wor!a*r t an ijuallfy 
after l>ciu^ di^aldfd fur 5 luonthi^^ tluis. the hoclal 
security pmgraiu dowtnils with vanun^ private 
and public pi-ogruuLs tu maintatu ineoine for tlie 
/liMibted. ^fcdicarc. a v-i>iiipn*hi^nstvc health insur- 
ance pro<fram f(jr nhlur people, wa.s intro<hiced 
in 1005* Tt p.ovJiK protection against the voais 
of bosphah convnb*i>tvnt, or nursing honiti e^i'c, 
funded by a tax on earnings^ and a vohmturv 
nuKiical insurance phm financed by premimns 
paid by the .ehlerl\, iimtched by a Federal 
contribution J" 

At the beginning of 1^72. IV^ Hiiliion per- 
sons were insnml-^that is, they had %mrked long 
enongh in covered employment to Ik^ eligible for 
the benefits when they rearh appropriate ago— 
and nearly 30 million pei^ns wei-c i^ceiving bene- 
fits. Half of them were i-ctired workers^ 7 pei'eent 
disabled workers, and the balaneo dependents. 
Average monthly benefits in December 1972 were 
$lfil.9T for retired workers and $170.22 Tor dis- 
abled workers.'** In 1970, new l)enefieiaries le^ 
eeived about; 31 percent of their most i-eeent 
preretirement earnings. Tmiirovements In scM^ial 



i^Siiflftn Grnd, "iS^Nmomit^allj nf^j.mfknl l*erii*»nji Wmioiil 
Pension Covrrace In Old Ace;* KorMf 5ro«Hfv ItullfttJtt 0<*tob*»r 
I07{>* p. '3, T<t hp rovfr*»cL n worlt^r must tram ft minimum 
nmount-^^SO In ft «i1<>nr1jir nth'^jlr^r f**r nonfftrm ^nZir ftftlftrj 
ivotk*»r8. $50 In ft qtmrl*»r from on** cmplojcr f<>r fftrm or 
prlvftle hotl^^hoM ivwrK**M, jimI 540ft ft j*»nr for Ut^ seif-fmpthfywl. 

^Socinl Srnttitp Programt- *n the rnited Sftnten, pp. S-IO, 

"*IblJ.,p, 37, 



seeurity benefits I'sised this shai'e to 35 pereent 
in 1974.'^ 

Tho retirement pension plans set up by employ- 
ers weix! not abandoned ns a i-esnlt of the enact- 
ment of ( he Social Seem*ity Aet.' l^'ar from'it : they 
took li new lease on life during and after World 
War II, Under wiirtime wage controls, miions 
were fixse to negotiate tor inercases in deferred 
income, and many company pension plans wei'e 
negotiated. Siich plans, in coiijnnetion with social 
security benefits, were aimed at providing workers 
with retirement benefits ainonnting to a very sub- 
stantial proportion of the income they had been 
earning before retirement. 

After World War 11^ the nnmbers of both pri^ 
vato pension plans and workers coveml rose 
rapidly. In 1950^ 9,8 million workers were eovered ; 
by the end of 1973, there wei-e 29 milliou (exehtd- 
ing self-employed and Federal, State^ and local 
government workers^^ or about U4 pereent of all 
private wage and salaried workers.'** The propor- 
tion of workers with pension plans is greatest in 
the high-wage industries and oceiipations; as a 
resnlt^ proi>ortionately more men than women and 
more whites than other races ai-e covered.'^' 

With both social secnrity benefits and private 
pen^ion^, older workers can come closer than such 
workers nsnally have to the level of hvhig they 
had before retii'cment Among workers retiring in 
1970 who had both forms of coverage, men iwnved 
benefits nearly hulf as high as their preretirement 
incomes^ wonien a snniller fmetion of former in- 
comes. ITiisbmids phis deiK^nilcnt wives also ve- 
eoiving benefits got about tlH"cx>- fifths of the men's 
piTvions eiuningST 

Only abontJiO pereent of newly i-ctired men and 
1?^ peivcnt of newly, retired women reeeive l>oth 
typos of pensions.'*^ The mininmin st^mdai'ds re- 
qiiiml by the Kmployce Retirement Insurance 
Set^urity ,\et (RRTSA) passed in 1974 (whieli 
estnblished government statnhmls toi* privute 
pension plans for the fii^t time) may in the long 

>^AInn Vox. harninyg Rrptaffm^nt From SocUtt S^eutitp and 
Privfite JVrMtOtt* yCMottf ^'tttltUd lt^neflcUtrir^^ £970 ^ IteiWirl 
12 (W^HhlnfClon ; n^iinrim^nl at n<>ami, EflUeftllon, 

ftchi \\<>nftri\ ^nHAL b*'uirltj A*lmJnLtUfttlon. i>(»|»t<>nib<'r lOT't) 
dlculnl loii!» of th*» ijrrttK>rlloji at earnlnpi r4>plnnNl hj htn<^lft 
nro mftdf^ on the hnnH of lli*» ftv*»rafi** enrvln^ In th*» workcr^B 

li^si >^nr!t. muKt commonly, Ihey ftr« IUp. Iftftl 2 }Cftr9 before 
rl^llrein^nU 

>** Skolnlk. o|^ fllr. pp, 

Coteraife Vfittinif of Full Time Eviplopefn Ctrder 

t*rtuiie tiPthrmtni l*lott*. tHmtittait Fi^m the Aprit t972 Sw 
tfp iWnKbm^ttjh . II.Sh nr|»nrlm<>Hln of n<>J)tt1i, RthiCftllon. ftnd 
Wrifurt*, IjnboFj anil Tri'ftmjrj* t;(>pi*»mbcr 1073)* pp 2 ftUfI 12 

»*^F<^3rT ai^ ell * DO* 5-7, 
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run increase tUc proi>oitloii of workers who bene 
from priviUc i>c unions. Miiiitiiiiiii mjittrc- 
tnciits for participaitts iiiKler KIUSaV iiioliidL* m 
ago thieshold of 25 yeais imJ 1 jL*ai of job uL^rv^L*. 

Utidoi" the act's i-et-oitlkecpiiig miuirciiieiitb, 
employer's iiiii&t i>i-o\idi; tlie Foilcml Oo\ci Uiicnt 
with a yearly record of wW departing iMiipli>jees 
wiHi vesU^O pension riglits- When the i^jtiml 
worker applies foi^ awial sticiiritj bencdta, thi; So- 
cial Security Adniinistiiitioii iiiiiat iiutifv the up 
plicant of these privato i)oiisioii righta. Thioiiglx 
Hic Pension Benefit Gimranty^Cor|>omtioii. the 
aet also feahnx!S ;i degm* of protoLtion a^iiiL^t 
iiiie>q>octe(l ferininaHon of |>rivnte pension phni^? 
withonfc pn^mlent of vestt^l benefits. Private Oe- 
fiiicfl bciieRt plans piiy the C<>r{x>rnf ton an niiiiaal 
preiniiiiii iiiteiuled to cover iitiy defieil between a 



terminating plan's assets and the iinioimt I'etjuired . 
to pay ah vested bciit^fits np tu a set inaxiinnin. 

In snminar}, u case caii be made that any of the 
divci'se L*lcinenttsof the pi-esciit system of worlceii>' 
uL'cnritj- eiiii be iinpix)ved. For many workei's, 
bLiicfilb are not ade^jnatt^ tu maintain reiiaotmblo 
lo\el of li\ing oi out* lIoul* enough to what they 
hnil befoix! loss of ttitir eitrning power. In the iKsr- 
^pt^ti\e of Iiist^H"), liuwc'\ei'^ the system i-epi'euciits 
a snbMaiitinl gain in the seeutity of Amerienn 
wutkL'i'b. liri ijei\L*nt of employed pei-sons aix; cov- 
eml by retii-omeiit pensions ^iiid aro in&iii'ed 
agiiiiist iJiL'dicjd i!QSts and long-tt^im dis^ibility; 
u\K*v STt ik^neiit of wage and salary earneits linve 
niiL^mpluviuent in.^nniuco; 8^ percent t:an draw 
woVkeiV i'uiniH*iis;ition; nn^l ovt;r VO peixt;iit have 
sickness or di^^nbility pix>tcction. 



1 r 

Conclusion 



On November V2^ llie Penmi^Jrmva Kve- 
ning Pos^ carric<l the following ad\erti^^nlt<lit . 

Jast arrived from Loudon, In tin* stiEi^ Ilnwfce* .Taeob 
Get^hells. master, nml uuu lyiiij; i*fr .Mark*(-htret-i uiiarf, 
ft feu- MKELV IIEAI.THV SRRV.WTS, flmt^upj^t uitom 
are fflrmpr^r. filioemakers. tnilor^* sih^eriiiiiitlTy » jt*well(*r. 
enrrl**t^!. n i>imsterer, elotliii't, hutelier. imiier. oai^inet 
maker, clerks imil iu-o yoiih^ u'omfoi, \vhos<* tlmi^ <of in- 
/leiitiirpf fire to he dispose] of liy STBPTIEN ajuI .TOJ^Firil 
5;iIEM"ET,T>. \vri.TJ.\M CRATO, vr tiie n»a^^er iMiflrd. 

These workei'sjike many ottiers.hnd indenhmed 
their ist^rvit'os to pay their passnge on a voyage last- 
ing from t> to 10 weeks from a .secni-e home roniitry 
to a string of i^oionies edging n wihh*riieSvS. Some 
ft months sifter the ship FTfTw/rf"^^ nrrivrih (lie 
snmo colonies pi-onl^imed tlieir indepcndenee niid 
avowc<l tlirir intention to senire certain riglits 
wliin.li wereJhey af;f;erle<h inalienable. 

Although the snbseiijneiit fiite of tlie"^ individtinl 
passenfrers ahonixl the Ua^rl-e \^ unknown to hiter 
lii£?torinii'^, if ^^ixw be af^^mned tliat. tike flio*>e u-bo 
pmvdetl and followcfl iht^ni ow siinihir voyages, 
they e\periene(*d rnpid ^iiid i-epented Hiaii^re in 
tlieir wTorkhig conditions and their social cn\ 
iiient, >rany (though not ail) of Ha 
brought improvcmeut.^ In living standards, skill 

Kipol^r n^nk nnil Rtwuionrt Srhmltr -TMistAn Uptiii-m ■ Tfjo 
T^np. WtiTiX Uourt KnftHmnit*" ^tonthly }rtihi>t Rei?ieto, Niivoro- 
bcr 107^, pp. .Vt2, 
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le\l*l^. and edin ational op|>ortnnity and ^vero 
i-iigi^rl_\ Muight b} tlm nuwi-onntfs, tMther for tliein- 
strives or for (heir ehildi^n. 

Fioin thib rhai'tetV ivvicw of two rt'iittiries of 
woifvbig Vih* !n .Vrntuica. it i.s possible to e^ctraet 
tills overridiiigtlioiiio of a ^iiei'ally sanguine (torn- 
iiii'tinent lo posil ive rhiiiige in the situation of (he 
labor foiYc whether thmngli the nbolitioii of 
hild ami .slave hdior. tliroiigli a long-term rise in. 
iiidiif^trinl ]>mlm'ftvity and ivnl earniiigi;^ throitgb 
lilt* extension of .soeial ^t^mrity benefits lo I'Ctiree^s 
;ind tlieir fmnilie-^, or tlirongli a myriad of other 
met'lninisms mid promhiivs designed to enbanee 
thE*siliiaf ion of wtEgeeiriioi'S. 

Krononiie and s^iciid ihstitnlions have beeonie 
nif>iv roiiiplex over the veal's and correspoialingly 
n>orE' rcsistani lo eininge, bill tlio ];il)or forre tins 
ixniriincfl responsive to neu' leHinologicnl elinl- 
k*n;^*s^ jn^f !is its iiidividmil membei*s have re- 
tnimnl :i i^onfiidornble inea2>iire of faith in llioir 
cnpaeity to iini)ro^*e bolli tlio pi-esenl mid the 
future tlimngli their own efforts. Wliih^ .\iiiei imn 
hi.MoTy iisis been ifjarknd in I he past two rentnrips 
b_\ t-<ninji-tlng atljtndos towanl miiiiy issne.*^^ tliei-e 
li;i^ bt*<^n rtiili^picad ngr(*i'mE*iil that the Nations 
*tini.si* b:i^ bri*n .^Iniptd b,v tin* d i.^] lOsit ion of a 
prodiN'tive nnd strivinir Inbor fon-e to take Awiff 
adv«ntn*re of lln* ]iossibilitit*s Intent in n gonei-ons 
pliysimi eiiviroiiinent. 
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AUTHORIZATION 



The Scci-ctary of Labor shall repoit ajiJiually 
tp-ilic Congress on the success of tlic Depart- 
mcjit of Labor ant! its afliliated St4ite emploj - 
rnent service ageneies in carrying out the 
pi'ovisions of this eliapter. The ixiport shall 
inelu{!e^ by St^ite, the juimber of recently {!is- 
eharged or i-eleascc! eligible veterans^ vet- 
erans with sorvice-cojinccted . disabilities^ 
other eligible veterans^ and eligible persons 
who i-cqucsted assistance through the public 
employment service and, of Uiese, the num- 
ber placed in suitjible employment or job 
training opportunities or who were other- 
%'ise assisted, with separate rcfei-ence to oc- 
cupational tmining under approprioto Fed- 
eral luw. The ropoit shall also inchidc any 
dctenniuation by the Secixitary under sec- 
tion 2004 or 2006 of this title and a statement 
of the reasons for such determination. 

38 llSXX, section 2007(c) 
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required by 38 U^S.C.j section 2007 (c) , 
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REPORT ON 
VETERANS SERVICES 



This rcpoil ivviott-s the worl^ of tlio Oepaiiiiioiit 
of„Liibor in iittemi>ling to vwrh tlio v\\\\\i\ gix>Wtl] 
o^f Viotiium-m votemii inioinploYiiiciU during tli<- 
year, yarticniarly niiioiig wlomiis witli spociiH la- 
in)!- market pmblcms^ U ;iniil\ zos employ inent aiul 
mieiuploymciit tmids in Iho vctemn population 
Hiwl ovuln»U»s llieij' efFecl on tlie yoini/r. minority, 
ami (HsaMed \etei^n The ie|MH1 ni-xt iib- 

sesses the <>ni|k1o\iiii!nt^ thiiniiig. uhotiic niainto 
iiunco. juul otiu-i t^\|fO^ of mm \ ]>n>\ idwl 
cnnis tli<' IV|>ni1iiictit tlirongli tlic ptiMiL cm* 
plo^Mncnt M'ni^'. the aiieiti|>l<k\iik<'iit iiiMinincc 
system, pro;r^^n^ jmtborijic*! under Oonipre- 
liensive 7Ciii|>1o^vnK'iit iiinl 'rrninin/r Acl (CRSW ). 
Jie lJubo^■-^^lUl^^^^etm'llt Servie-e^s .ViUninistratjon. 
tlie Eni|>1oyin<'nt Stanthinls Admini-stnUion, tlie 
Xhtiomil \lli;iii<'<* of HiBitie^^smen. ant) oMiei' Fed* 
eval ii^m^k^s oooiwmtinf? with the Department in 
^ tlio Tiitorafreney Jobs for Veteriins Advisory Com- 
niitti^e. 'Hie reiKH-t rom-hido.<; with examination 
of the De])jiHiiienrs mmual plun for fisc^il lf)7G, 
which stivi^es the need ;reiienitc sufficient em- 
|>lojinent ;m<l trntuiti/r ^'i viees for veternns to i^e- 
ducc the fnip lietwcen Ihc itncntployment le\els of 



labor fotyxt iis a wliole and those of the spcciul 
problem targ<?t {ri-oupsof veteran^. 

TiVliilw fiscal iy7r> wiis u po<)r yejir for labor in 
[,^iicraK lotnlltions wi'X^ pftiiiciilarly scvem for 
c*Ttaiii \<»ti;mn;ri*uups — tlioyoimg, minority' gix>up 
nienibei's, and the disabled. 

Kvcn thon^rh tlie yoar-to-y<»»r public cinploj* 
inciit iscr^ice. plnmiient fijifiims for veterans do- 
iTnied onl^ ftli/rlitli, the av<*hi^ imnd>er of uiiom- 
]dtne<l VieUiam cm \etemiis nlniobt doubled dur* 
ing fiscal 1075^ with the special problem tur^jct 
i^maps^ as asnah experiencing higher- than -a vor- 
a^' incidences of unein ploy men t 

IiitportanI eonsidemtions in nsscssing the4)light 
of (he VieUiaiii-era vctcnuis iis a gi"Onp worn tlio 
^rencrai detcrionition of the cronoiay iind the "hist 
hiral, fii^i fimr*sciiiorit^v rule. Other factors may 
have jdayed a role, however; genenil public 
apathy and perlm|>s even some lingering hostility 
to the war may have coiupoundcd the problems of 
ilio Vietnam-em vetema. 

Wintever tlio reasons, double-digit uneinploy- 
iiieni levels i>]Wnited in tlie target groups by tlio 
end <'f the }can with nnemployment anioiig yonn/^ 
black \t'terdn.s ivaching a serious 2G.f> percent. 



Employment and Unemployment Amonrg Vietnam-Era Veterans 



The severe downturn in the Xatioirs ec4>nomy 
had a serious impact uptm the job market ^itmi 



^Stntlfttl^l fnf^^rntntloi] miiilr^] by ilS t'S<'. 20(*7if} 
■ppean In de^tall^ form lii tho Statlsttoal .^jifii^ArUic ii> Uit^t vi>l 
tim«. See lablt^s F*0, FHI. F-12. nnd F-ia 
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tion of Vietnam-em \Tit^rans' during fiscal l^>75. 
Employment growth was dampcn<^<I mid iiiieni- 
ploynient reju-licd rnconl levels, Aiul, unlike most^ 



FViroo* lK*lw^r) MtK, S, aimI May 7. 1075. 
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othor worker groups^ veterans fttilod to sJiow im- 
provement in the firs*, half of fiscal 1976, as their 
jobless rate in. the Octobet^Decomber quarter 
actually exceeded the recession pcak-.Thosse vet 
eraiiS in their twenties were imrticulurl} affectetl 
by the downturn. 

^ For fiscal 1975, data dwvcd from tlie Cmi-cnt 
. Population Survey show an average of about 6.3 
million Vietnam-era vctcmns aged 20 to 34 years. 
(This group accounted for some M percent of all 
Vietnam-era veterans,) Of the 6.3 million, 6.0 mil- 
lion, or 94.1 percent, were in the cmlian labor 
force. An average of 5.5 million were employed, 
only 175j000 above the fiscal 1974 level, compared 
with employment gains of alK>nt one-half Million 
during each of the previous 3 fiscal ^cars< 

This small employment gain was not sufRcicnt 
to absorb tJie continued increase in Jhc veterans' 
labor force and their average fiscal year jobles^s 
rate rose to 7.5 percent, up from 4.8 percent in the 
previous year (see table 1). .V arable part of tlie 
year-to-year inereasc was ac^unted for by 
younger veterans-(20 to 04 years of age) . who con- 
tinued to experience severe problems in adjusting 
to the civilian Ubor market. Their jobless rate rose 
from 9.0 to 15,7 percent 

The effects of the downturn^ Iiowc^-or, were 
pronounced for all veteran groups, Tlie rates for 
veterans aged 25 to 29 an<I 30 to 34 yeai's mso 



markedly to 6.1 and 4.6 percent, respectively, ap- 
prnxiuiating those of their nonveteran counter- 
parts. 

Qnai-terly unemployment rates elcarly ilhistmto 
tlio deterioration in the veteran job situation dur- 
ing tlto fiscal yeav. In the first quarter, the iin- 
emplovmeut rate for veterans stood at 5.3 percent 
(hoa^uall} adjusted), 'riie jobless nite rose sliarp- 
ly in esich successive quarter until it reached 9.4 
l>crcent in tlie final quarter (l>ut it was 10.1 percent 
in tlie last calendar quarter of 1975). Despite this 
very substantial iiieix^ase in joblessness, the aver- 
a^re fiscal 1975 tiueinploj'uient nitc for veterans 
wii:> 7.5 percent, well below the fiscal 1975 ^vemge 
n»te of percent for uoiiveterans agPd 20 to 34 
Veai^s. i 

The jobless rates for minority group'and white 
vetei-a^ > ixiso to 14.1 and 7,0 percent, respectively, 
(see t^ihle 2). Not only was the minority veterans' 
rate sigirif.i'antly higher than the rate for white 
veterans, but it was nlsc above that of their non- 
veteran eounterparts. t 



YOUNGER VETERANS 

Although younger veterans (those aged 20 to 
34 years) constitute a ij)nall and declining propor- 
iutii (18 poi*ccnt) of the Viotutun-em vuteniu 



Table 1. Unempboymext Rates for Ma.-e Vietxam-Era Vetkraxs and Nonveterans 20 to 

34 Tears Old, bV Quarters, Fiscal Year 1975 



Age and veteran Rtntua 


Fifica? 
1074 
average 


Quarterly averages (season aUy adjusted) 


Fiscal 
107.5 

avcr:igo 


July-S<»pt. 


Oot.-Dec. 


Jan .-Mar. 


Apr. 


-Jane 


Total, 20 to 34 YijAits 


















4.S 




0. / 


a6 




0. 4 


7.fi 




5. 1 


5.0 


7.7 


0. 4 




10. 1 




■ 20 TO 24 YuAits 
















Veteran? 


0. 0 


IL.'> 


14.0 


17. 7 




2a 7 


1.^.7 




Z 1 




10.0 


12. S 




13. 7 




25 TO 20 Yi;abs 


















3.S 


4. 1 


3.7 


7.2 




7. 4 


6. 1 




4.3 


4. .1 


6.S 


7.0 






6.0 


30 TO 34 YEAits 
















Votcram-J 


2,6 


2.7 


3.3 


5.4 




0-5 


4.6 




2.6 


.1.6 


4.7 


.'i, 2 




a 0 


4.0 
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Table 2, Usemploymest Rates for Male Vietnam-Era Veterans and Nonveterans 20 to 
34 Yeaus Old> uy Race asd QuarteiiSj Fiscal Year 1975 



Age and vetenin stuiii^ 


F^^cal 
1974 , 
.nverage 


Quarterly averages (not ^season ally adjusted) 


Fiseal 
1975 
average 


July-Scpt, 


Oet*— Dee* 


Jan.^Mar. 


Apr.^June 


White 


(7 












T(>tat,'iO to S4 years 
















4.4 


4.0 


5. i 


10. 1 


8.9 


7. 0 


Nonveterans 


4. 5 






IV. o 


v. t> 


7. 7 


BO to $4 years 














Veterans . — 


8.3 


a4 


ICS 


20. 6 


19.0 


14.4 


Nonveterans 


6.3 




ft 1 


1*^ ft 


Jo. 1 


10. 4 


B$ to S9 yean 
















3.4 


3l5 


4.2 


8. 3 


■ 7 3 


5.8 


No n veterans 


3.S 


3.7 


ao 


8.7 


7 6 


0."5 


SO to S4 tfcars 














Veteran's ^ 


2.5 


1.5 


2. 7 


7.0 


6.0 


4-5 




2.3 


2.9 


^4 


6. 1 


5.2 


4.4 


Negro and Other Races 














Total, BO to S4 years 
















9.2 


10. S 


11.9 


18. 0 


15.4 


14. 1 


Nonveterans. . . 


SL 3 


y. u 


iV. 9 




1 u. ^ 


13, 1 


BO to 24 years 
















15. 1 


23.2 


22.7 


30. 3 


32.8 


26- 9 


Nonveterans 


12. 9 


14. 1 


15.2 


22. 0 


22. 7 


18. 5 


2$ to B9. -years 
















a I 


6.3 


8.2 


15. 6 


11.2 


10. 5 




a 3 


5.0 


8.0 


14.0 


12.4 


10. 1 


$0 to S4 years 
















4.6 


6.6 


8.7 


9.4 


10.3 


9. 3 




4.8 


5.3 


7.2 


0. 6 


10.8 


a 3 



population^ flio} aiv k\w on]_\ ^iMup wlntoi- joblr^?^ 
rate cxceeJs X\\x\\. rftJi ii<iii\4'tcmiib *>f .miuiTju ftgi-. 
In fiscal li>7*j. tin- iiiiurililu\ tJieht nitt* foi \<JiiH^; 
veterans a\fimfft-tl 1.7.7 pem-iiL cunipnivil witli 
11.3 percent foi" iiuiu^ti miit^. WhiK- Iwjtli fi^riinto 
woro substantially al^»\( ItMal 1071 lv\yU,tlK' ratt,* 
for young veterans Iiinca^eil l>v a juurli ^rt^attr 
margin over the yejtr. 

Some tjf the ^jap In-twrtit vrttian aiul iionut 
emu joMcss i*ate±> in tli!.-» ,i>ct' ^i^'up !:> (luountril 
foi' Ijj the fact tliat unni^ nuawttmn.-* Im\** leeit 
in tlu' luljor luaikot hui^^rrr Wum tlu iririitl_\ it- 
tunieil \doi-aiis uiul thu.-» .m<- ht-th j t£>tal>li.^ht-J in 



jub&. In aJJitiiiiif Vietnam era veterans arc eligi- 
lih- fur nn^uipldvinriit rtjini>&n^titjii payiiunits 
lia.M(l t'lu*]r niilltur> service* wage cmlit; Uieso 
liriiutitb \>\\\^ a ^Ljxtiilicaiit it>]c ju softening the iin- 
pait of tlieir joljii'iibno.^ and pOhSibly o.acoiinigp 
tlu-iu t4i (ttaitfinio tlu-]i joli search antil tlicy find 
Ihe **ri^;lit" jub. Afaiiy unriTjploy(:<l yonng aon- 
voteniDs, oji tlu* oUier huii(t, do not have enough 
y^A^e cm]it:> oitKer tu <]ua]if^ for unemployment 
i uiuiM'JL'iatlun ui tu rc^v^vi^ bi^nefit±> fur tlie inaxi- 
iiHiui porioil wwA ni;i^, thoit^fon*, feel pJVi>t?t*<l to 
lakr A\\\ jub a\ailahK'. T1i4*m* |>n>l>lejas, of (^ni^, 
U'liil to iljNipi>i-ai witJi iju i<-a^in>C a^% mu^v nu>st 
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older vctcrniis liavo been out of the scrvioc longer 
and thus Imve been nioi'e fiilly nssimilak-d hitu Mio 
oivilian economy. >roivovt'K tlie f«ct tliat all vet 
omns were &creeno<l for health i*rohlems nnd sl»e 
cially traine<1 while ni the Anftcil Foii^c niav con- 
tribute to thoir bettor subsequent pcrfontiauco iu 
tlio labor iniirkct 

MINORITY GROUP TREND^, 

Tlio jobless rate for Vietnam-era veterans of 
Xegm ami other raees averajfed \ \A poiveni dm- 
mg fiscal 1975, n|) from 9.2 i^eireut a year earlier. 
The rate for white veterans rose fmni 4.4 to 7.0 
pcreent, a relatively pri^ater iuci'ease tluui tliut for 
blflek vetenuts. The nitio of their jobless rates, 
however^ maintained the 2-to^l relationship that 
has chameteri?^! the ovonill hlaek-white nnein- 
ployineiit situation jn I'eci'Ut yeai-s. While minority 
^ronp veterans t-outinned to t'xperienre far hi^rlier 
nneniployment rates than their white (-<nmteri)arts, 
thei'e weiv si^rns oE im}>i'Ovement ivlativjo to their 
nonvctemu |)eei^. Rates for minority vetemns in 
the last qnailer of fiscal \^7» (and into early fi.scal 
1070) wiv somewhnt lower than tho^e for minor- 
ity nouvcterans, e.\<Tpt in the crueial 20- to '2A- 
year-old category* which conthnicd to have the 
Ui^?lu-st nneniptoynient rate. 

V 

REGIONAL DIFFERENCES 

Data from the* Current Popnlafion Survey indi- 
(■atothnt ihe jobless; i^tc for Victnuui-ei^i vetennift 
moiv than doablcfl in cat-h rp^fion e.vept the West 
iu ycAxy 1975. By the last (piaHer (.\pnl 

Tinu^ 107.')), ix*;rionfll tnteini)loyuienl nitt^s rjiuired 
fi-oni lowt^ of K-i i^eivcnl in the South and 0,7 |K*r-" 
cent in tlif* West to In^rhs of UK:\ nn<l 10,*i p4-iv-4>nt. 
respectively, in the X<rthea,«l and North (Vnlnil 
States. 



DISABLED VETERANS 

AMiile the available data do not ivflect the num- 
ber and races of nn(>in|»lovn»<>nt for disabled ViH- 
nmn-ont veterans* the Wtcrans A<lnnhif^ration * 
/V.\) has intliviitrd that a]>|'i<'\iiijnlH\ t-Jn,i)ui» 
Vietnam-pra vetennis ivceivt»<l disfitnlity ))»yments 



at the close of tha fihcnl year. This number consti- 
tute^! about ^.0 pur^^iit of (he o\endl Victuani-cra 
\etcran popnlatiou. In addition, a Department of 
LabtH' biH>n!^oml .stmly ^rompletcd iu 1975, which 
included a suru'\ of 7*800 disabled Vietnam-era 
^etei-ans. noted ihe following findings: 

— Disabled ^^ietuam-era veterans (tlioso re- 
ceivin^r a VA compensation for a sor\nce- 
connected injuiT or'discise) have a" rate of 
uncmployuieut almost twieo the rate of non- 
-disabled veterans. 

— It was estimated that in January and Feb- 
ruary 1074 about. ;il,OC*0 disabled Victuaui-era 
veterans who wen> neither working nor in 
training wcih> looking for a job; 6,700 
pei-cent) of thcni had l)eeu searching for work 
for more than tJ months. Those vcteHnis with 
more ^evelv ■(ti^^d>ilitics had the ifrost'tmnblo 
findin^r employment. 

— Thci most common servi*^- connected dis- 
abilities are bone and joint impairments or 
disctiso (;il,pei'cent). psycliintnc uikI neuro- 
logical disoixlens (-20 and uuisclc in- 
juries (til |>eiveiU). The disjdded veteran is 
conuuonty pictui'ed as nn ;imputee or blinded, 
Init only 0 pen-ent of disabled Vietuani-eni 
vctcnins fit this |)icture. 

— Seveivly di.^alje^l vctci-ans under M have a 
much higher unemployment rate thini olhtu- 
veterans; many tend to give up looking for a 
job. ;ind othei^s often work-in low-pa ng jol)8. 

— .\l)pi"<^xinmtely two^third^^ of the severely 
disabled ^^nd about 1 out of ^ of the* stiglitly 
diHd)lc<l iv]jort llml they have had vocational 
<"onnri<'ling. Of :dl the vetennis who rea^ivcd 
counseling, ^f) j^civcut identified the VA as the 
.source, iH>r^"cnt nientioned the State eui- 
ployiiU'iU r^'rvice. and to percent bad gone to 
vetcmus' orirani:;atiou£{. This is not sui prising 
since .sach ctuinseliug is a iv^nii^nient foxL^ 
those entering V\ lu-ograms. For example, 
tho V.\ Vocational Rehabilitation Pi^gi-am, 
ordinarily liuntcd to vetci'ans with n disabil- 
ity rating of 10 peireut or'inoix*. ivJjuiivs 
counseling lU'ior to enrollment. 

— Afost- seriously disahle<l veterans, like other 
<li^;dde<l veterans and nonveteraus, find jol»s 
on tlieir Although :i mi of -1 disabled 

ijt^tm ftif VrlfTdtt* with m*iihiUilt». Man|iu^or U&t> Mt-no 
.\4|mliiMrfttin(i. IOT:i» 
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veterans searched for jobs witli t)ie )ie)p of orgniiizntion such as t)io Svnfc employment 

tho public employment scrviec, only 1 in 6 of scrviee, tile VA, or a vetemn service organiza- 

the severely disflbled tmlicnted an ageiiey or tion as the most nscfiil source of job rc&rmls. 



Veterans Empfoyhient and Trainins Serviceivin Fiscal (975 



Tliero was no questiou that the recession of 
1974-75 adversely nfferled itie De]mrMuent*s em- 
ploj^ment and training program f<n" vetemns. Ah 
though feverul of Ihe pi-ogrnmed objectives weiv 
attained, the severity of the economic downtnrn 
eontribute<l to inci^ascs in the nmnl)er of veterans 
in the ranks of the uneuiployed. By the end of the 
year, the jobles.^ total for Vietmni^eiu vetemus 
had almost doubled* theivby nullifying soine (>i'0- 
jeeted program gulus. 

Hus sect ton of the \^]}ovi deals with the veteran 
eniploynieat and ti-niniug g^mlf^ and objectives ami 
the various nu>usni^^ taken by couipouents of the 
Department of T>ab<tr Uith to meet tl1e^c goals and 
objectivcii !Uid to pi-o\ide net^essary employment 
and training ser\ to ^i^teran^ aroording to the 
provisions of the la\\. It iK^bcribohtheuetions taken 
by tile puhlir emido^\nu*ut seruee and the uncu\- 
ployment in^^umuee MStiin. thr measums taken 
nnder CETA. aud other de|tartnienta) aud inter* 
agency eontribntions. 



DEPARTMENT GOALS 
AND OBJECTIVES 

As part of the ovemll sti-ateg;v of the Inter- 
a^^eney Joh« for Vetennis Advisory Counnittee (a 
subgroup of the Domcj^tie Council Commitiee on 
Yetcranss Services), the I>i)artment of Litbor 
planned to focus on the nnemplormenf |iroblems of 
thoso special gi-oups of veterans— the yonng (20 to 
W years old), minorities and the <lisablcd — that 
still showe<l <^nhstaut ial nnemployment dnnug the 
Spring of 197J. Specific ohjecuve^were to inei-rasc 
employment and i^lnted services to these veteran 
groups, which acconnt for a lurge [>miK>iiiou of 
unemployed Vietmnn-eni vetenins, 

Tusfead of scattering resources in a nationwide 
effort that would be costly and somewhat iueffcc- 
tive, the Depaiiment emphasiml concentiatton of 



pi'Ogmni M'r\ie<^ for st hca^ gionps in tlie seven 
States that amumtitl fHj-alniost half of all uuem- 
[iluye<l Tietuum-errt vetcnin*^. 'Hm target St^itcs 
idcnttfiMl for pmgrinn emphasis wci-e Cnlifornia^ 
Xow York. Pennsylvnni:u Michigan, Ohio, Texas, 
and AVasshington. The:5o States acconuted for ap- 
l>ro\imately iiOO,(iOO of the total number of Viet- 
nani-ei'a Veterans si'cl^ing work. 

At tho time of progmni development, it was 
believed that concentration of services on the 
pTOblem ls\rget groups, combined witli program 
em]>hafiis in the geogiiiphic areas with the greatest 
unml>ei*5 of jobless veterauis and the application 
of h]gh-im|inct employmeut und training pro- 
gram*^, vronld rcsnlt in the greatest rctnrn iu terms 
of employment and ti'aining for veterans. 

These plaas were deVelope<l during a pcriotl 
wlien the national uuemploynrii-nt rate was 5,3 per- 
cent and the overall rate for veterans (20 to M 
yeiirs of age) wn.^ 4.9 peivont. The full impact of 
the recession^ es*^cially among vetemns, was still 
soreral montlis uway. 

To match the bro.id goalK for fiscal 1975 witli 
si)eeilie performance targets, the following un- 
tiounl objectives were established: 

OrffOHisathn Obfe^tive 
f>niic employ 111 em sontoo aj;eiidof;-.33a000 placentenUi 
Xattonat Atnaiiw of nustiioss^ ^ 

iMou --- 200,000 placcaicnt.** 

(tndudtotr 7,500 
for disabted ^-eter- 
ans) 

rBTA ptiiitc j5j>oi»Por ^■('toran on- 
roUmeittK - . tOO.000 cnroUmei»tfi 

_ Coupled w^itb the pledges of the U.S. Civil 
Service Connni^^ion. the Veterans Administra- 
tion* (lud the t'.S. IWlal Service, the operating 
pi^ogVam for fiscal 1975 appeaml to be ambitious 
enongli for an economy that w^iis then expenenciug 
a LJ>-penent Viotnmw-era vetemi nneniploymeut 
rate. 
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Employmtnt Strvict Adivittts -"^ 

Reflecting thdhigh level of- unemployment fi<jn- 
erstod by the recession^ the tolal number of ap' 
plicants soekingr service from the public emj)loy- 
ment service (E§) in fiscal 1J>75 increase*! to oyer 
15 million, compared with 13,3 million tlie pW 

, vio«s year* The same economic forces were re- 
sponsible for reducing the number of placements 
made by the employment service from 3.3 million 
in fiscal 1974 to 3.1 in fiscaJ 1975. Roughly^ the 
success rate (applicants : individuals; placed) was 
5 ; 1, or 20 percent^ for fiscal 1975, However^ some 
applicants wore only temporarily l .icmplovcd, 
with contimting attachments tx) specific jobs^ and 

(did not Tvant job placement a^st-ance. 

Vtl^ran ApplUanit. The sttiiattoii of veterans was 
similarly influenced by the economic decline. The 
number of veteran apjilieants increased- from 2A 
million in fiscal 1974 to ^.7 million in fiscal 1975, a 
15-perccnt risei Applicants who had achieved 
veteraa status during the previous 4 years climbed 
to 756^$h lip 28 percent^ while disabled yeteran 
applicant's increased 1!) percent to 1357481* The 
larfpe rise in all veteran applicant catefjori^ could 
be antici>)ated in a period of ccoaomie stress, since 
the public employment service is n^^rdetl as a 
placement service t-hat senses everyone^ inchiding 
those with labor market liandicaps. 

V^fewn Ptnemonh. Tu fiscal 1075. th(j ES fared 
some^'liat Iwtter in placing special tj^T^^ ffrouo 
veterans in jobs than itdid tlieyearlWfore. Wh'le 
the total nnmber of veterans placed declined from 
fiCS.RI|7 to ->02.522 in fiscal 1075. the mimber of 
^'recently sopanitod** votonnis placed wa^^iip from 
K>M59 in fiscal 1974 to 105,304, and the niimlxsr 
of disabled veterans plaowl frj^w from 26.031 to 
30,882. Vofenuis coiistitiitwl JO percent of all in- 
dividuals placed in jobs by tJie employment serv- 
ice during the year. The growth in veteran tarj:;et 
ffroiip placements, hel<- to a minimum by fewer joli 
opportunities, was largelv the residt of the in- 
tensified employment service oampaip;n ot fisc^J 
1975. Tliero was a ^ipnifioant gain of nearly 15 
perctnt over fiscal in the fJat^ment of disa* 
tied voteranfi. ITowover* the <?Gneral siieceiss rate 
("applicants: iihicemeiits) for veterans was 2.T2 
miljion:. 502.522 (4.(5:1). or 21.7 pcrt;eut, slightly 
better than that for tlio geneial popiilatien. Tlie 
largest number of \ot4:raiL> phiwd iu jobs wa*s in 
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California (GG.854). followed by Texas (47^90), 
New York (24,905). Pennsylvania (23^3), and 
Florida (22,788) 

c 

Veleron Emottmer^H in Job Twining* It\tlie enroll- 
ment of veterans for job training by the employ- 
ineiit service, total perfonnanee \vas significantly 
lower than Uiat of Me year before, falling from 
51,628 in fiscal 1974 to 39,429 in fiscal 1975, a drop 
of percent. Tlie declines were also significant 
in the recently separated and disabled veteran 
categories, whicli decreased. 16.5 and 8.5 percent, 
respectively. 

Mnch of this loss may be uftribnted to the phas^ _ 
ing out <J training ]irogi-aiits that Inid been con- 
ducted under the Jfanpower Dcvc):>pnieut and 
Training Aet of 19G2 (MDTA)^ fer wliich State 
eniplovnieiit service agencies hiid been the prinmiy 
recruiting sources, "ttlieu Sn>TA was replaced by 
the Compi-eli^nsive Employment and Tniining 
Act, this reeniituient function \Vas assinued in 
large part by tlie prinift sponsors, with the employ- 
ment sei-\nee bceoujing an ultemate i^eferral 
ugeuey. (See the OETA chapter for the piime 
sponsor contributions to vetemi tvaining.) Cali' 
fomia (3,liS4). Pennsylvania (2,105). Ohio 
(2,133), and Xew York (1,023) led the States i» 
ES-ref erred veteran jol) training enrolluK'rx 
These four State agencies accounted ^or almost 
2-t liercent of^ sueli veteran job traiUkVig enroll- 
menis; with Tl other States fiiat had more than 
1,000 enmlliuents. the figure became 58 porceni of 
the total. 

Of/ief BS Sef vjcei. 1 n addi* ion to job phiceniont and 
trahiiiig, the emptoyinent service provided veter- 
ans with other SiTviees, siieh ns counseling, testing, 
referral to other i^genciesi and job de\*elopineht. In 
fiscal 107St a tota* of 913,810 veterans were pi'o- 
n<le<l with tlie.sc scn*iees. up 17.5 percent from the 
prerioiis year. Similarly, tlie services provided to 
i-econtly sepa^ited vetenins (290,726) an(! disabled 
veterans (5C,*140) also increased by a sis^able 40 
pei-cciit and 36 perauit^ respectively. 

To achieve the goals and objectives i^i the vetcr- 
ans pi'ograms. the ES provided the forQgoingvet 
eran emplojinent and training serviecsthnjugh its 
network of nfttliated State ugeneies^ iitilir.ing all 
available cooperative services. 

The iuteh^\e eui|>lo>iuent senicc^nipaitn to 
find jobs fifi \oiingf minority^ and di»al)leji • 
onm gr<>U[7Acojulnc(od in thcM U-n Shitcsvontftin- 



ing half of all unemployed VieUiam-cra veterans 
ended tho year with encouraging results. Approxi- 
mately 39 percent of State ES placements of Vieir 
nam-era yete^^ns involved tliosa in the 20- to^24- 
year age braeket. Almost a quarter of the total 
were minority veterans, aiid about 5 percent were 
disabled \^erans. (Howe\Terj less than 37 pereent 
of the placements made dnring the year were made 
by tho seven States ha\nng roughly half the prob- 
lem.) 

Some of these successes can be attributed to the 
recently augmented Veterans Eiiftiploy'ment Serviee 
(VES) field staff that strengthened tho Depart- 
ment's capacity to monitor services provided to 
I veterans at the local employine^l service level. The 
-augmented field force of the National Alliaiiec 
of Businessmen (NAB), which helped garner job 
pledges from privats sector corporations^ also 
served to aid thtJ veteran program. Despite the ad- 
verse economic circumstances, NAB completed the 
year with thrce-fiuartei^of its objectives achieved. 

In order to develop new techniques to assist a 
subgroup with pailicularly difficult pi"oblems. a 
special contract? was awarded to the Bliuded Vet- 
erans Association (BVA) to place a small number 
■ of bliuded veterans in suitable employnieut. In ad- 
dition^BVA contacted seveml tliohsaud blinded or 
visually impaired veterans to offei" assistance iu 
job-finding techniques if they wished such help, 
^ The^ Department will i-euow the eonti-act iu fiscal 
1976 and will eontimie efforts to assist tins gi'oup 
of disnbled^veterans. ^ 

To cneoura^ the hiring of Vietnam-era veter- 
ans, tho Department also : 

— Reminded FiJ^^deral contractors, by advertis- 
ing in the C<mnicrc€ liusiims Daily^ of their 
responsibility to list job openings with State 
, ES agencies in accordance with the 1p,.w. 

— ^Pronded monthly summaries of fob bank 
openings to approximately 200 military in- 
stallations for use by prospective releasees 
and personnel advisers. 

— Joined the Department of Health, Bduea- 
tion, and ^Velfam^s Coordinating Committee 
of .Federal agencies, pri\'atc organizations, 
and veterans gmups. The Committee attempts 
to assure that disabled veterans receive needed 
rehabilitation services. 

— Developed^ in conjunction with NAB and 
the VA, a veteraus euiploymcm spmiuar pro- 
gram, to be used by tho Depailmcnt of Do- 
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fonse and NAB Metro Offices |n informing 
veterans and soon-to^be-i^eleased military per- 
sonnel about niai'keling their training and,' 
skills for employment \\ ; 

— Promoted employment undHi-aining oppor- 
tunities by increasing tho numbtJi: of visits by 
tho VES field service staff to employers and 
labor union oflicials. The visits were intended 
to develop a gmtqr number of job openings. 



Mandofory Listing 

The msjndatory lisdng (ML) program, set in 
motion by the President in 1971 as pai't of a six- 
point vctei'ans pi'Ogram, reqnii'es FederaJ con- 
tractors and subeoutractoi*s\ to list suitable job 
openings witli local oflices of the Fcdeml- State 
cmplo}niicnt service. \ 

Tlie basis for the program was altered by cn- 
aetmeut of tlie Vietnam Ei-a Vt^tei'aiis* Readjust- 
ment Assistauee Act of 1974, wliicli amended title 
38 of the X^-S- Code. A majbr Revision requires 
eligible eoutmcMi-s to take affinnative action in 
hiring jiud upgnidiug disabled anu Vietnam^em 
vetemnsi The Scci'ctary of Ijabor^s ivjgnlation un* - 
dcr 41 CFR, part .50-250 is currenMy bcija^rc- 
rised to iiicori)oi-atcf (his ehauge. \ 

As shown in table 3, inaudatory 4istnig activity 
^rew steadily froii^ the pi'Ogram's \initiation 
thi-oiigh fiscal 1974. Becatiso ttjic cconoiA|ic dowu- 
him was marked 'by layoffs- tuid retrenchments by 
many Federal.. cent nictoi^s^, each of the foiu" pix)- 
gram items indicative of activity levels )ost its 
year-to-year acceleration in fiscal 1975 an^ suf- 
fered a slight decline from fiscal It ?4 levels. . 

Job openings received by the ES under the 
mandatory listing pn)gi-ani reached almost 1 li^il- 
hon in.fiscal 1974. In fiscal 1975> however^ the nun>^ 
bf^r of openings received dropped 14 peKeiit to 
fi4 /"-OO {a level still significantly higher than that >^ 
for fiscal 1973) 
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The number of individuals placed in ML open- 
ings rose to a peak of 431^000 in fiscal 1974 and 
then tropped less (ban 2 percent — to 424^000— in 
fiscal 1975. Similarly, tlie lunnber of vctevpns" 
I>laccd in ML jobs declined from the fiscal 1974 
peak of 111,000 to 110^000— a drop of less than 1 
pei-cenf. The fall in llio number of Victnatn-cra 
veterans placed in ML openings was about 2.5 per- 
cent, from 82,000 to 80.000. Tlic one category regis- 
tering a gain was special disabled vctemns (as de- 
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TadIiB 8. Vktebans VhAQzr> on Manbatobt Lisrmo Obbers, Fiscal Years 1S72-75 



Item 



Fiscal year 


Percent 
cbaBge, 
1074-75 


1972 


1973^ 


1974 


1975 


313 

/ 86 


■V700 
/ 283 
89 
67 


985 
431 

111 
111 

82 


845 
424 

t in 
1 lU 

; 80 


-14.2 
-1.6 
-. 9 

12^4 


% G56 
2, 308 
536 
327 


10, 436 
2, 950 
600 
390 


9, 851 
3, 334 
009 
393 


7, 880 
3, 138 
593^ 
391 


-19.0 
-5.0 
-2.6 
-.5 



Mandatory Listino Activity 

^M&ndftiory listing (ML) openings received 

Individuals placed on ML orders ^ 

Total veterans placed on ML ordera.-J 

Vietnam-er^ veterans placed on ML orders. 



Total ES Activity 



Total openings received * 

Total individuals placed. » 

Total veterans ptaeed 

Vietnam^ra veterans placed. 



> BKCiad«i ih« Bt&t« d WasbinRton. 



) Tn^Uidliie thos« t^t Z d«y5 and under. 



fined in title m of the U.S. Code) ; 1^0& wore 
placed in ML openings during fiscal 1975^ a 7.1- 
porcent increase over the fiscal 1974 figure of 1,400. 
. As.is shown below, the contrihution of the man- 
datoiy listing program to veteran placement ef- 
forts by the ES has risen steadily since the pro- 
gram'slnception : 
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Total veteraas plaeed 5. 8 

Vietnam-era veterans 
placed j^^.i 7, 0 



14.7 



18. 2 



18.5 



17. 2 20. 9 20. 5 



The program received additional stimulation in 
fiscal 1975 from a series of seminars designed to 
provide all State and regional mandatory listing 
eoonlinatx>rs with a better understanding of tiie 
mission of the program. Techniques to bring about 
more effective program operation were also re- 
viewed in these sessions. 

Compliance support activity by contracting 
Federal agencies was accelerated during fiscal 
1975. A number of Federal <x>ntraetors and their 
corporately related companies were brought into 
fuller compliance by Federal agency contract 
officers. 

Job orders received by the ES solely as a result 
of- mandatory listing reqiiircments cannot bo 
readily separated, from those it woutrl otherwise 
have received. Apparently^ however, the increase 
in the number of individuals plaeed b> the ES 
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from a.3 million in fiscal 1972 to 3.1 million jn 
fis^l 1&75 is partly attributable to the mandatory 
listing program. 



OTHER DEPARTMENTAL SERVICES 

In addition to the work of the public employ- 
ment sorviee, the Department of Labor provided 
a niimber of other services for tlie unemployed 
veteran. They included income maintenance ac^ 
tivities^ employment and training assistance under 
the provisions of CETA, and the monitoring 
veterans' i"eeinployment rights. 



Unemployment Compensation 

for Ex-Servjcemen ^ ■ 

The Unemployment Compensation for Ex- 
Scrvieemen (UCX) pragram provides unemploy- 
ment benefits iv^r eli^dble veterans while they are 
seeking employment. Pni'snant to agreements with 
the Secretary of I^hor, State employment secu- 
rity agencies take claims and pay benefits from 
Federal funds to veterans under the same terms 
and con<litions and in the same amounts provided 
by tlie anemployiiient insurnnce law of the State 
in \\hicli the veteran files his or her first claim. 
Veterans ^^ho ha\e had !)0 or more days of con 
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tinuous active service and ttctb dischar^d under 
conditions other than dislionorable are entitled to 
UCX benefits 

The level of UCX activities increased between 
fiscal 1974 and 1975, as shown in table 4. The aver- 
age duration of unemployment also increased, in- 
dicating that some claimants were experiencing 
■ difficulty in obtaining new employment. 

The sutkStantial rise in the tot^il dollar amount 
^ of program benefit payments from $206 million in 
fiscal 1974 to $361 million the following year re- 
flected an increased number of claimants, liigher 
maximums in weekly benefit amounts payable as 
a result of revisions in State laws, and an in- 
creased average duration of week^ of unemploy- 
ment experienced by claimants. 

In' ^ditioli to providing income maintenance 
for qualified unemployo(|. veterans. State unem- 
ployment insurance units also serve ^veterans in 
other ways. For examplc> unemployed vrferans 
applying for UCX^benefits are referred to the ES 
for placement^ trainings oV other services* As part 
of ah intensive nationwide effort to placp veterans 
in Jobs or training, local State unemployment in- 
surance offices have been providing lists of 
veterans unemploycfl for 13 or more veeks to local 
State employment service officesj so that special 
services may be given to any long-term unem- 
ployed veterans- 



Veterans Services Und^r CETA 

The regulations that govern the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act contain a number 
of spccifie provisions relating to veterans whieli * 
enable them to more easily qualify for assistance. 
Under title I regulations, for example, prime 
sponsors are required to give special consideration 
to eligible disabled veterans, special veterans, and 
^'eterans ivho ^^eoeived other than a dishonorable 
discharge within 4 years of the date of their 
CETA application. In selecting participants for 
title I programs, sponsors are to take into con- 
sideration the extent to whieh sueh veterans are 
represented in the area's population. 

In order to be eli^ble for participation under 
title I, veterans — like all other applicants — mnst 
be unemployed, underemployed, or economieally 
disadvantaged. However, a directive issued by the 
Department of Labor regarding the method of 
computing annual income in determining whetlier 
an individual is economieally disadvantaged in- 
cludes special exceptions for veterans* Pay or 
allowances received while serving on active duty, 
as well as educational assistance and compensation 
payments to veterans and otl.jr ^li^ble persons 
under chapters 11, 13, 31, 34, 35, and 36 of title 38 
UjS,C, (such as war orplians' and widows* educa- 
tional assistance and vocational rehabilitation), 
arp excluded from income computations. 



Table 47 Activities Under the Unemployment Compens,^tion for Ex-Servicemen (UCX) 

Program, Fiscal Yeabs 1974-75 





Kkcal year 


Percent 


Activity 






ehnnge 




1974 


1975 






527, 000 


541,000 


2.7 




341, m 


395, OSC 


15,6 






4, 273 


28,7 




9,7 


las 


11,3 




219,371 


273,110 


24,5 




47,963 


79,G18 


66.0 


Percenf^v'ho exhausted benefits 


2J,9 


29, 2 


33. 3 




2, 998. 0 


4. 32a 4 


44,8 




U6 




16,2 




565, 67 


$7a 32 


7,1 




$939. 65 


$1, 32a 02 


40. 5 




$206, 132 


$360,511 


74,9 



' N«t dollar bcneAU f ncltuk e^Und^tt b«0«At9 
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In selecting participants for public service em- 
ployment (PSE) programs under titles I, II, and 
VI of CETA, State and local governments arc re- 
quired to provide special consideration to eligible 
disabled veterans, special veterans, and- veterans 
mAio received other than a dishonomble discharge 
withm 4 years of the date of their application to 
CETA. Again, consideration must be given to tlie 
extent fx} which such voterans are represented in 
the area. All PSE vacancies except those to whidi 
former employees are Ixsing recalled mnst be listed 
with the Stato employnient service at least 48 
hours be^re such vacancies arc filled. During this 
period, only those veteran^ speciBed above can be 
referred for consideration. Only if the niunber of 
veteran applicants is insufficient may theState em- 
ployment service, upon request, refer members of 
ether tai^get groups for consideration. 

Special attention to developing appropriate 
full-, or part-time employment opportimitics for 
veterans is emphasized in CETA. In addition^ in- 
fonnation an job vacancies and training oppor- . 
tuniies funded under titles I, II, and VT is to be 
madb available qn a continuing and timely basis/ 
to State and local Veterans Employment Eepn?- 
sentatives (VER's) and to veterans organizations 
for the purpose of disseminatin;: infomation to 
those eligible, ^ * ^ 

In another effort to facilitate assistance to veter- 
ans under titles 11 and VI, a CETA regulation 
aUo\\'s veterans to (jualixyior pnblie service em- 
ployment immediately upon discharge, \vithout 
regard to the i;sual 30-day inieinploynient require- 
ment. ^ 

According to the latest datA a\'ailable. veterans 
enrolled under tit;Ies Ii II? and VI co:istitute 13.4 
percent of all CETA participants* Titles II and 
VI programs, however, serve higher percentt-ges 
of veterans— 23*0 percent and 27.1 percent, respec- 
tively (see table 5), TJie lower rate of veteran par- 
ticipation in title I pmgrarns seems to indicate 
that the majority Oi veteran applicants ^re job 
ready, possessing the sJdlls needecbtor— and pi*.- 
f&rring— public service err ployment positions ni 
stead of the trainin"; offei-od under title L . 

A survey based on a 5-pei*cent sa.,iple of CEI A 
prime sponsors located in each of the 10 regions of 
tho Department of Labor i.s being conducted in an 
effort to obtain ^nformutjuii un ^he natnreuf train 
ing and the type^ of ov^upations far which veter- 
^ans are being prepared nndt^r CETA< Interim re 
suits of the study reflect the follovtririg : 
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• Under title ^, the largest proportion of vet- 
erans are enrolled in elassteom training, fol- 
lowed by on-thcrjob training: 

Actiuity / Percent 

Classroom training ' 

On-the-job training: 23 

Work experiCDce ^ 14 , 

PubUc sorvico employment X2 

Otber.„ Z 21 

• In programs nnder titles II and VI, veter- 
ans were placed most frequently in public 
works and transportation jobs and in law '^n- 
f orrem^t r 

/ . Pttcent 

OccttpathnalifTOuP 

I'Uttlt TitUVI 

PubUb works and iran sport jition—. 30 45 

iW enforcement 13 13 

P^rks and recreati^D- 13 ^ 7 

^environmental quality 1 0 5 

/Social service 6 j 5 

Education.^ 4 5 

Health &ud hospitals 1 3 

Fire protection 1 2 

Otber „ 23 i5 

• Veterans were I>eiiig trainr ^ in a wide va- 
riety of occupations: 

Adverti^ug worker ' ^Jqulbnient oi>erator 

A[r<ondittOD[ng ^ne- Food-sennce worker 

ebanle Fu(^l-inJection servicer 

Automobile-body Licensed Voauionat nurse 

repairer Maintenance repairer 

AutemoWle mee**anit Metal-funilture assenjbler 

Brake operator ^j^^^ ^^^^^ 

avil drafter^ IW tuner 

Dental teebnldan J^*""*"^^ 
Dining ix)om attendant coiitrc^er 

Drafter Heflnerr .vorker 

Electric assembler Stenographer 

Fneetiicni/iDeelianlcfl) in-. Vacimm lilastte forms 

specter niecimnie 

Eleetronle technician \Velder 



Veterans* Reemployment Iti^hts 

For many years, Federal statutes liuve entitled 
eligible veterans, Xational Guanl memlwi'S, and 
reservists to return to tho eraplojTuent they left 
to i)Crforra railitarj training or 5ervie<^, \^^tll the 
position, i5uiiority, st&tus, and mte of pay they 
would have achieved if theii eraplo>nient had not 
been interrupted. On T)eceraber 3, lt)7l, as part 
of the Vieti.ani Era Velerans' Readjustment \s- 
sistance Act of 1974^ the mandatory coverage of 
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these provisions v^as extended to employment in 
State and Ipca] government* \ 

The Department of Labor, through its Labor- 
Management Services Administration, helps vet- 
erans, resenists, and ITational Ouard inemberscx- 
erciso their reemployment rights in both the 
private and the Stato and local government sec- 
tors, Iii those few cases where investigation and 
mediation fail to produce a solution and the 
veteran requests litigation in the courts, the De- 
patfcment rei^ complaints through its Regional 
Solicitor's offices to the Department of Justice. 
The actual Htigafion of these cases is generally 
tmdertaken by DcpiiJttmcnt of Labbr attwneys in 
cooperation with the Department of Justice'. The 
Civil Cervice Commission has jurisdiction over 
leases involving reemployment rights in the Fed- 
eral Govermnent (including the U-S- Postal 
Service). Voluntary enlistees have the same re- 
cmployment rights as draftees, and the law re- 
trains fully operative despite the end of the draft, 

Dnring fiscal l97oy as shown in the following 
tabulation, the veterans' i-ccmployment rights pro- 
gram received a slightly larger number of com- 
plaint cases than during fiscal 1974^ The inci^ase 
resulted paiily from the expansion of coverage 
under the Dec-ember 1074, amendments and 
partly from increased training activity by the Na- 
tional-Guard and the reserves. A substantial 
majority of tho cases rcceivc<l and handled con- 
tinue to involve rights after reemployment, sueh 
as missed promotions, pay increases, and pension 
credits, i^her than the biisie right to reemploy- 
ment itself. 



Table 5. CETA Enkollmbnts Awn Place- 
MENTSj Fiscal 1976 



Itcn 


] 

'ntle I 


Title 11 


Title VT 


Enrollments 










1, 126,000 


227, 100 


157,000 


Veterans x-- 


m, 100 


54, 300 


42,500 


S[>cci&l Vietnam-era - . 


"50,000 


25, 700 


19, 600 




4% 500 


28, m 


22,900 


Placemknts 








vs. tolat 


176, 000 


16. 600 


*>,800 




26, 200 


4, 700 


3,300 


Special Victoam-cra . . 


14,700 


2, 400 


1,700 


Other-; * 


11,500 


2, 300 


1,600 
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Vturaa^ ft<mP^ent ^ighU ca^t, fiteat mu mUS 





FUc^m FUtaltm ^ 


Complaint e^s received ^ 


3, 23^ 


3,516* 




3, 7^0 


3, 645 


C^aes pending at end of period 


825 


694 


Stftte and local government cases re- 






ceived - 


(0 


295 


National Guard and\ reserve eases 








' 273 


41S , 


Cases received with Tc<^mp^oymcnt as 






primary Issue 


' 1,^107 


1.460 , 


Cases received with other rights as pri- 








2, 132 


2, 056 


Cases referred to Dc[>artmcnt of 








581 


401 



* Not appltcabtA. 



In cooperation with the Department of Defense, 
the Department of Ijabor also operates an infor-: 
mation program under which persons being sep- 
arated from military service fill oitt, at the mili- 
tary separation ccnterj three copies of a short 
Reemployment Rights and Employment Data 
form- 

These forms are mailed by the separation ceiiter 
to tJie Department of Labor's Office of Veterans' ^ 
ReempV>yment "Rights, w'hich sends the first copy 
along witJi general information about the reem- 
ployment lights program to the veteran's lioinc 
address and the second^ plus similar information ' 
about the program, to the prcservice ofmploy<jr, if^ 
any. The third copy is sent to the Stato empjoy*' 
moni service of the veteran^ home State for use 
by local Vctterans Employment Representatives in 
contacting the veteran at home to offer job-finding 
and employment counseling services. During fiscal 
1&75, this information program continued a*' about 
the same level as dunng the Previous year, except 
for a small decline in the nusiber of veterans 
' showing a preservice employer on the form, as 
shown below: 

Information progran^ ocUvUt^ff /Ucat Vtar'^t97^-^S 

Veterans co(ntact4;d with general in- 

rormtitfon on reemployment rights... 295, 704 295,483 
Employers eontaeted with general In" 

formation on reemployment rights... 124, 305 465 

Dsparfri.entol Programs Under Development 

Title IV, of the Vietnam Era Ve(tcraiis' Read- 
justment Assistance Act of 1974: ^ 

— Extwids the benefits cff job counseling, 
training-, and placement services to eligible 
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spouBes of vetemns yho have (or had) serv* 
ioe*<xiniiected disabilities and to the spouses 
of any member of the Armed Forces serving 
^ on a<^Ve daty who has been listed for more 
^ tihatt 00 days as missing in action, captured 
.in line of duty by a hostile force, or forcibly 
detailed or interned in line of duty by a for- 
eign government or power. 

' — ^Requires theDcpartmcntof Labor to estab- 
lish performance standards to permit meas- 
urement of complia icc by State agencies with 
^ 'the provisions of 'he and expands and 

strengthens administrative controls lo be used 
. by^the Secretary to insure that sufficient em- 
. ^ ployment services are provided to the veleron 
client groups. 

■ , ' --3lequires Federal contractors te^take actions 
in addition to job listing, in order t.o assure 
affirmative action in employing and promot- 
ing qualiiied disabled and Vietnam-era vet- 
^ erans. 

I'he Department initially attempted to comply 
with the provisions extending eligibility to spouses 
by issuing an internal directive. Later, however, it 
decided to issue formal regtdations concerning th& 
provisions on eligibility and performance stand- 
ards* By close of the fiscal year, proposed draftsof 
the new regulations, had been cleared by tlie Stale 
agencies and regional offices and final redrafting 
had been completed. The pro|)oscd regulations 
were published in tlie Federal Register on Octo- 
ber 22, 1975. 

In the 1974 law. Congress reinforced the man^ 
datory listing program by requiring all Federal 
contractors and subcontractors with contracts of 
$10,000 or more to take affirmative action to ein* 
ploy and promote qualified disabled veterans and 
vetomns of the Vietnam era. The Secretary of Ia- 
bor delegated to the Employment Standards Ad- 
ministratiptt (ESA) the ics[>onsibility for devel- 
oping and adminifsfering this program. ESA has 
similar responsibilities regarding other Federal 
contractor affirmative action programs, including 
those for liaridicapf)ed workersi, minonticSi and 
women. An Office of Fe<leral Oonti-aet Oompliancp. 
^ Programs ivas established within ESA to manage 
these diverse effK^rtSi with the twin objectives of 
providing unifonn and consistent direction to 
Federal agencies, contractors, and subcontractors 
-and of serving the distinctivfily different needs of 
each of these programs. 
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During the latter part of the fiscal year, ESA 
began jts development of the affirmative action 
program for veterans by 'ronsulting with repre- 
sentatives of various 'iiierested parties. Among 
them were the major national veterans' organiza- 
tions, the AFIj"CIO, tlie Chamber of Commerce, 
the Ksttonal Association of Manufacturers, and 
other Government agencies in related work, par- 
ticularly the President's Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped. A key subject of these 
discussions was the specific guidance to he pro- 
vided, through the program's regulations, to con-- 
tractOTS and subcontractors conecvning octinties 
they should undertake in order to meet their^ 
affirmative action obligations. 

iNIBtDH^ARTMENTAL SERVICES 

Through the Department of Labor's chairman- 
ship of the Interagency /obs for Veterans Advi- 
sory Committee, Dcparimem stafT jnembOi'S were 
able toestablisiL close worliing relationships it^ith 
other member agencies,* which had committed 
tiiemselves to specific quantitative targets and ob- 
jectives for the fiscal year. The various accomplish- 
ments of the interagency effort <lcscribed in this 
section arc in addition to the gains ^or veterans 
reflected in the De-ijartmcnt's own tallies. 

As part of the Interagency Jobs for Veterans 
Advisory CommittcGi several agencies were com- 
mitted to an annual plan of action to assist veter- 
ans* Amoug their major contributions during the 
year weft^ the following : 

Civi! Service Commission 05.000 Federal i»lres 

N'atlooai Aliiance of Biislness- 
HkCD * 150,000 Pi ftcem^iita 

<lDClUfnDg4^iOO 

^ disabled VR-tnam* * 
era vetvjrans) 

U.S. POfllal Service 20,500 hires 

VetemaH A<1ininistml1on : 

Veterans Aj*sifttance Centen*^ 2D,300 placements 

C£T Mli 2,002*000 enroiiinents 

Oti>ttic-Jeb training 

oatn*aeh 7*000 serve^l 

Dcpartn^ent Hoattii. FJauca- 
Won, and Welfare: 
Meaiciil BJxperienoe Directed 

Xoto Health Careers 0,800 hires 

vocational EducaHon Train- 
ing Program — 000,000 i^ralneofi 

*Tb« intirmf:ctic^ CommlU<*r» members incJoat tie DtPP*t 
mirnti of t^bor, TlPfl»b. Bdiicfltion. and W^^ifnr^*^ P(*f<*n'?o and 
Commerce; tho Tet^rans Admin iatrftt ion ; and \ht Natlonn] 
Aliunc^ of UuslQet^men. 



Or^itnUtttion end ^roff rani dumber end CQteaory 

Department of Hcnltli, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare— Continued : 
National Direct Student 

tonii 34»000 loans 

College Work-Study senod 

Basle Educational Opportii- 

nltj- Grnntv ^^^^^ grantees 

Supiitomentar Educiitlonal - 
Opportunity Grants 15,000 grantees 

To aehievo 'these i^esults, Cominitiee members 
adjusted their pperations in various wnys to im- 
prove services to/vef'>rans : ^ 

— '^e KAB angmented its staff by 50 ir-aii- 
agei-s. Twenty-eight of tliem ^vere .coiieen- 
trat^ in the seven States frith tlie highest 
veteran unemployment rates, and all ^ve^^ 
veterans. They pi-oved^ effective in dealing; 
with employers, coEnninnity gronp^, and the 
proWem target groups of veterans they were 
to ^erve. 

— ^The QBl'Jti of E<lucation ostablishe<l 12 edn- 
cationat oppoHunity eenters, designed to as- 
sist approximately 340,000. students in de- 
veloping plans to eontinuo ednration beyond 
the higli school level. These centers were in- 
tended essentially for vetemns, the disfkdvan- 
tagetlj and the handieappe<l; however, all stu- 
dents have aceess to the sevviees. 

—In eooperation ^vith thft Veterans Adminis- 
tration and the Departuient of Labor, the 
NAB developed and impleiuented the dis- 
abled **minipix>file" to assist in placing dis- 
abled veterai\s-* 

— The Veterans Adtpinist-i^tion assigned 
lj32T i-epresentatives (*'vet ix^ps'') to college 
campuses to resolve pi-oblems affecting allow- 
ance payments. This out^^ationing assui-evS ac- 
cessibility of VA adhiinistratir^ uiaehinery 



to the veteran aud provides for the timely 
resolution of diserepaneies. The vet ^reps 
served over 3,300 institutions aiul provided 
3.5 niitliou scn'iees to their clients. 

— ^The Depai*tinent of Defeuse signed an 
agreement witli the Dbparf ment of Labor giv- 
ing Amiy field touunanders authority to 
sponsor apprenticeship programs api>roved 
by tlio Bureau of Apprenticeship and Train- 
ing. An operating engineer program, de- 
veloped by the Corps of Engineers, was ap- 
proved for activation. Another, on enlinar>' 
arts, was started dnringthe year.* 

— ^Tho Department of Commerce encouraged 
some 2.O00 trade associations to emphasise the 
hiring of Vietuam-ei*a veterans by their mem- 
l>or companies. 

—The N'AB devdoped an effective public in- 
fonnation program aud eonnnunieated it to 
the media by way of the xVdvertising Council^ 
ajul au ad\"ertising agency. This eflort in^ 
eluded the publication of the Johs for Vet- 
eram lieport^ which was given ^videsprend 
<listribut]on to emplovei^ and imemployed 
^'cterans^ as a tsieaus of i*enewing intei^est in 
the eniploymeut of \-eterans» 

— rnder the auspices of NAB, 10 job fair:^ 
wei-e conducted in an cffori to bring veterans 
and employers topethrr. ^ 

—The Veterans A<Inunistndion operated 75 
Veterans Assisffkuce Ceutei-s* pix>viding one- 
stop service to veterans needing nil types of 
assistance fi-om the Kedend Government, 
'rheso centei^s weiv ;)ta*red by skilled si)ecial- 
iMs of (he 'Wteratis A<lmiuistmtion, Civil 
Service Conmiission, State employjuent serv- 
ices, and the Depaitment of Health, liduca- 
tiou. aud Welfare. 
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GOALS AND OBiECTtVES 

In order to alleviate the i*ffei:tb of the re^i&i^iun 
on Veteran client groups^ the followijig goals and 
objectives aj*e being em|ih«si5;cd during iiseal lOTO : 

*Sw th<^ J/fl»P^i«r H^port, p H(v, for ti <T *jttrlpllon of 



• Focus on the job^rehited problems of vet* 
emus gi'oups with critieally high nueniploy- 
ment theyonng,dl^abled^and mincrit} Viet 
nam-era veterans. 



• For /irriW dlHciisubt) nttpronllfortltl)) pr^c^rAinft tor poj-tW 
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• Monitor thai perfonnance of the State 
employment services in assisting veterans 
Ihrough counseling, tcsling, (raining, enroll* 
ment in employment and tmining programs, 
job development, refeixal, placmentj and sup- 
portivo services* 

• Fully implement iho Fedeml eonlraclor 
afHrmative aetion program for disabled and 
Vietnam-em veterans. Tlio regulations, partly 
devoloped in fiscal 1075, have been issued in 
proposed form for publie comment. Congress 
liasapproprialed funds for pennanonl staffing 
of this pmgranij which will become fully op- 
erative in fiscal 1976. 

• Providii for the necossai'y services to be 
given lo tlio spouses who have been added lo 
the veleran -client group . . . and monitor 
performance. 

• Provide au effective velcrans outreach 
and public information system in coordina^ 
lion wi'.h tjio Vclcrnns Administration and 
Ihe Department of Health, Educatiouj and 
Wjttlfarc- TIio iufonualiou system will be de- 
signed to change any erroneous views about 
vUerans and to motivate employers to hire 
them. 

• Impmve field conmiunieations, develop 
belter sources of program data, oblain more 
timely informalion, cmpliasi^e greater ]>ro- 
gi-am momlori;:g, and supply immediate and 
appi^opriattj technical ussistance whei'e prob 
knns liave beeu foim^l. 

• Work to obtain higher rales of velemn 
cnroHinents by hriine sjwnsors in programs 
authorial under titles I, II, and VI of 
CETA. 



PUNNSO OPERATIONS 

To achieve llicse objectivcy, the Eniploymcnt 
and Training Adrni nib t ration Kai* planned the fol- 
lowing activities: 



• Stale employment security agencies will 
workto place 391,000 velcrans. 

• Tho National Alliance of Businessmen 
has pledged placement of 155,900 veterans. 

• Veleran plaeenionts by CETA prime 
sponsors are expecled lo aggregate 72,000. 

• Velcrans oul reach and an improved pub- 
lic information program arc to be conducled. ~ 

• Employment service counseloi-s slalioncd 
at selected Vctciims Assistance Ccnleis will 
provide one-stop service in coordination with 
the Veterans Administration. 

• A umltiniedia pubhe information pro^ 
gram will aleit employers I o the need for plac* 
ing ^veterans and, concurrently, i-each imcm* 
ployea veterans and motivate -^heni lo seek 

■ work. 

• ilen and women about to leave the armed 
services and their personnel officers at some 
200 major mililaiy installations will receive 
listings of current job openings reproduced on 
microfiche and job information i-eadei's \jith 
whidi to review lliem. The Department of La- 
bor will supply this malerial lo tlie Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

* . 

• To step up CETA prime sponsor activity 
in veteran placements^ publie employment en- 
rollments, and job Iraining activilies, a tech- 
nical assistance guide is being: developed for 
prime sponsors which >vill spell oul how they 
con increase activity on behalf of the veleran. 

Tlie successive levels of Regional, Stale, Assist* 
ant, and local office Veterans Employment Repre- 
sentatives will help to bring about qn>tntitative}y 
and qualitatively acceptable pcrfonimnce in pm- 
viding services lo relerans by frequent monitoring 
of accomplishments and ovalualing ihem in illa- 
tion to opemting plans. 
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APPENDIX A 

Employment Security Automated Systems 



EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AUTOMATION 

Automation of the various employment security 
functions )ms proceeded on a somewhat independ- 
ent basis over the years, T)io employment service 
has developed and implemented job bank and ap- 
phcant data ^vstoins in most of the Nation. The 
Unemployment Insurance Service (UIS) auto- 
mated s^'stems are loss uniform, having been imple- 
mented, on a State-by-State basis. Employment 
security management systems, designed al the 
Federal lerel primarily to gather and produce 
Buaneial and statistical information, \vero also de- 
veloped and installed ut different intervals. At the 
end of fiscal ^^ear 107i>, a number of automated 
systems sponsored by the Manpo^m- Administra- 
tion (now the Employment and Training Admin- 
istration ) \veT?LS in place, some nationwide and some 
in individual States, resulting in certain computer 
processing inefficiencies and duplication iu data 
gathering. 



An Employment Security Automotion Ptan 

The Employment and Training Admiulstration 
has recently developed a 5- year plan to ratjonulize 
the automation of the employment security system. 
The plan seeks a fully coordinated and integrated 
approach in which resources and data will be 
shared to the maxinmuj extent by both the employ- 
ment and unemployment insurance services. The 
objective is to impi-ove the operations in local 
offices. ^Vhen the plan is fnlty hnplemcnted unj 
operational, local olSces sliould have temiiiial ac- 



cess to their computer-based files. Common data 
will be entered into tlie system only once, but data 
files will be accessible to local offices in a State 
either to help individuals find jobs"or to process 
their unemployment benefit claims. The informa- 
tion for managE^ment needs will be available at all 
levels^ from the same files serving localoperational 
needs, thereby elimin^-u'ng the necessity for sepa- 
rate reporting functions in the Focal oflices. 

The plan also envisions some interstate activity 
through communication haks among State com- 
pnt^r facilities. These links will enable State em- 
ployment security agencies to request wage and 
benefit information, as well as information on job 
applicants and opportunities, from other State 
agencies or transinit such data to them. 

Costs for the next 2 years are estimated at abont. 
$52 million. Initial estimates in the plan indicate 
*hat startup costs for all States over the 5-year 
peri 4 will be approximately $170 million. Begin- 
ning iu fiscal yeiir 1978, offsets and cost recoveries 
am expected to reduce the total additional funds 
needed. Sixty [jercent of the initial investment 
will l>e for purchase of tenninals to improve op- 
erations in local offices and hence will be used di- 
rectly foi providing better service to the public. 



Job Service 'Matthmg Systems 

The Comprchcniii^e Employniont and Training 
Act (CETA) of 1973, like th\ legiblation it re- 
placed, itro^ijcb in hcetion 31:3 for the develop- 
Jhcnt of a coniputoj -aidul job nmtching byi^teni as 
a goal for theiJeerctary of Labor. 
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The jmplomcntatjon of job banlcs, a first koy 
step toward establishing a complete computer* 
assisted malcliing s^'stcm on a national basis, is 
now nearly complete. Almost 85 l>ercont of the 
U.S. population is covered by job banks, whidi 
op&rale in 4S States ns statewide systems and in 
major eitics in other States. 

Major ofReieiieics and staff siivings aits cxi)cctc<l 
to result from moteliing systems^ throngli reduced 
need for reregistering oiid mnterviewiiig of ap- 
plicants and tlirongh dimination of mferml eon- 
trol staffs. For example^ local office professionals 
will bo freed to coneeiitrute on their eniployer/ 
applicant eontaet responsibilities and leav^i data 
hondhng -to tho compnter. In addition, the cre- 
ation of on arcawido applicant file for inatelung 
will eliminate the need for ])ersons to registor in 
sc^veral dilTcrcnt oflicea iTneniployinent uistirance 
claimants and npjdicants will be automatically 
considered for now job orders and hence will not 
have to rctnm to their local offices as frequently 
asthoy now do. Fnrthennoi-o, tlie increased place- 
ment capabilities of local employment service of- 
fices will be of benefit to other cin))loymcnt efforts^ 
sueh OS tha^Vork Incentive Program and 

CETA progi^ms, pailiciilarly whei'o sc\?ral 
prime sponsors o])erate within a single lobor 
market area. 

Pioneer job matching projects have gvoierally 
shotvn iinprovcincnt in operations^, as indicated by 
inercAses in tho mnubcr of ]>Iaceinents ])er em 
ployinent soi'vico stalT member an^l in the total 
number of ])lacciiicnl:^) well by rcdnctiont^ in 
the cimcellation nite of job ordei^ and in tlic time 
required to fill openings, 

Compntenzcd job nmteliiug will also aid in en- 
forcing work test iides^ which ap))ly to nncm- 
ploynicnt insnmice claim^ints, food stamp re- 
cipicntSj jin<l mandatory WIN regist miti;. Among 
the prime diflTuullio,^ in complotlng tliis liii>k have 
been the slieei volnnui of jobijecla*n> i-egisjtcivd wWh 
a local cni)doyment .^'nico nfllce and the mnnber 
of 30b openings lifted b) trn>pKi>^*i>« loaking ef- 
fective mnnual isearcli uf a]>j>lK'ants' rcconlsj lo 
compam against jt^b urdciN difliudt iind time 
consnniing. 

In fiscal J075^ ov(*r 13 inillifHi uppliinnt^ were^ 
registered witli tin-. ]njblii (-nt]du> im-nt M"r\jOe 
(ES). Of tlic^o, nhjKibt R njlllixni weiv. snbjr^X to 
the work test. 



Job Service motehing systems are planned for 
iiistallation in nearly oil States- Tho systems to be 
installed will motdi either upplicitnts to job op- 
portnnities or job openings to jobseekers. Installa^^ 
tmti of tbcso systems is proceeding iti fisca! year 

1976. y - 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
AUTOMATED SYSTEMS 

Plans wei'o dmwn np end substantial progress 
made during fiscal yc^ar 1975 in instituting on 
On-Line Benefit Payment System, which will 
(^vcntually iroke on automated benefit l>ayment 
procetluro possible in all States. Four pilot St4itcs 
(Arkansas, Louisiana, IVIississippi, and Missouri) 
have installwl the system, with tho goal of makihg 
it fully o)>erntionol by July 1976. 

In essence, tliis ))roject gives local cloims inter- 
viewers tenninal access to the State ofliee^ auto- 
mated fllcs^ wliieh contain wage and benefit data^ 
for all claimants, tliereby climiiioting inueli of tho 
rccf rdkeeping formerly required at the locol level. 
The interviewer ean thus tell a prosi)ective claim- 
ant making his or her first appearance in a local 
ofiicc whether he or she has any woge record 
against which benefits may be dn^iwu and liow 
mneh may be drawn- The automated system will 
also provide acceas to data abont claims filed ond 
l^ymcnts made. In addition to nhhiciiig costs, the 
syst^^in should hel]) cfiminote delays in payments 
i-esnlting from errors filing or incorrect infor- 
mation supplied by a former employer. Fnrthcr- 
■in)re, it slionld provide fnster service to elaimonts 
who nsk questions about their nnen)])loymcnt in- 
siinince claims. 

CONSOLIDATION 

\ number of computer assisletl systems have 
been developed m State agencies over the ])ast 8 
years to aid both employment sen-ice and nncin' 
))loymcnt insnraiK^ operations, Tliey include job 
banks foi* eolleeting dut4ioji job orders, the Appfi- 
ciiiit Data Systcjii (ADS) for information on jeb 
applicanti^ tlie .KmployineiU Secnrity Antoimifed 
Reporting System (KSAUSJ for information on 
scrv ices l)ro\ ided to employers and applicants, and 
the Oofit Accounting {C\) S>-st<^Mi. Joblranksand 
ADS i^re designed a.s o))enitionttl tools and 



ESARS and CA as means of providing mar^ipo- 
ment iniormation for local, State, and Federal 
administrators. Eaeli system was designed for a 
partieular purpose and at a different timo, result- 
ing in duplication of data and computer files. 

A major consolidation effort aimed at eliminat- , 
ing mueh of the duplication in data collection and 
files is now underway. Collection of data'on em- 
ployment service aetivities has he^n standardized 
nationwide so that nearly all data for tlie auto- 
mated ^stem are derived from a copy of tlie docu- 
ment used for local office operations. When fully 
implemented (about Oct, 1, 197?), the system will 
combine job banks, ADS, and ESAES. States in- 
stalling a job ma-tehing capability will add addi- 
tional modules to this consolidated system. Hie 
system envisages one conimcm input module that 
will accept data for all em]>loyment security func- 
[ tions, thereby enabling staff to gather an element 
of data on a client only once, whether he or she is 
in need of assistance in jobseeking or in processing 
a UI elaim. 

FIELD CENTERS 

Three field centers have been established to as- 
sist State employnjent security agencies in imple- 
menting, installing, and maintaining autonjatod 
systems. Each center \i> ^jtaffed l^J State emplojue^ 
but is under the functional direction of the Em 
ployment and Training Administration. 

UlS Systems Design Center 

Located in Baton Rou^^u, La., the center debign:* 
and develops prototype sterna for aui..jjatiiig 
such UI functions as gathering bfl&y employment 



and ™ge data, tax collection, accounting, and field 
auditing. As States implement UlSjystems, tho 
center will provide staff cnsite to assist in getting 
these automated systems installed and operational. 

Center for Stote Employment Security 
Automoted Systems 

This center, loc tted in Albany^ N.Y., provides 
support for design, developmeutr and maintenance 
of Job Service matching systems (JSAIS's)s in- 
cluding the development of speeifie training paek- 
ages for tho mateliing modules. The center places 
concciitmted emphasis on assisting States in de- 
veloping and implementing automated procedures 
in local offices. iVs States install JSilS's, onsite as- 
sistance is provided by the center. 

Employment Security System* tnttitute (ESSI) 

Located in Topeka, Kans., ESSI has two major 
activities— training and system maintenance. A 
professional training staff designs, develops^ and 
conducts a scries of technical training courses for 
the employment security system. Tliese courses 
deal ^vith all aspects of automation, and many of 
the management -ty[;e courses fire conducted onsite 
in State employment security agencies. Courses are 
modified or added as the teclmolog;' and data sys- 
tems change. In addition to the training staff, the 
ESSI has a system and programing staff, who pro- 
vide system maintenance for operational and man- 
agement systems. Tliese staff members give onsite 
:i^istancp to State employment security agencies 
as system^ are implemented or modified. 
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Report on the Incidence oF Unemployment Amons Offenders/ as Required^ by Section 
705(d) oF the Comprehensive Einpbyment and Trainins Act/ os Amended 



Tlio Coinprclicnsi\'c Employment and Training 
Act (CETA) of 3973 stipniales an annual com- 
pilation of data on the incidence of unemployment 
among offenders. Section 705(d) of CETA pro- 
vides: 

Tho Secrotarjr, tlirouSU the Bureau of Labor StatJsttos, 
sliaU anDDaUy eompllo and mniutain information on tho 
Incidence^ of untiinplOyinent ^nmong tfiTenders and ^hatl 
pubUsli tlie mults of tlie Information obtali.eU pursuant 
to this sDbiscction In tb^ leport icqulrcd uiMlt^r fnUif^cctlon 
(a) of thEs section. 

As indicated last year, after exploring tlii:> ques- 
tion, the Bnroau of ijabor Statiijtics (BLS) lias 
determined that: (a) Comprehenbh e ^\Ui on the 
labor force"statnb of offenders arv. not l^rvsuitly 
available; a:id (b) data ncccswiry to satisfy this 
CETA requirement would he <liflicult to ohtahi, 
exccptatcxcccdingly largeeost. . 

An offender is delhied in s^ection 70Un)(G) as 
follows: 

^'OfTender'* means any adult or Juvcnllo who Is conHned 
In any typo of corroctlont;! institutJou and niso Jnchides 
4)ny Ind^Tlduai or Mentle as;&i6ne<li u> a eojtimitnJty hasod 
facility or sulJcct in prctrJuL prolmtii^jiarj, k>r jt^irolo or 
other stages of the Judicial. Currci^tiimnl. ^^r j>ri>baiJunary 
process wliore manixi^hrer jratnln^ aud scnlcf^ may bo 



bcncAcli^], us determined by tbo SecreU»f , after consulta* 
tlon ^vith Judicial, corrOctiOnali probatlOnaiyp or other 
approp rla te a u t hor Itles. 

This Icfmition, along with provisions of the act 
itselff poses serious conceptual and operational 
qnestions that would ha\'e to be answered before 
nny survey could l>o conducted. 

For example, the abo\c definition states that 
onl^ those offenders who caii benelit from jnan- 
power trailing shovM be included. How is this 
determination to bo made? Equally important, 
how could offendets be located and identified? 
Would persons be willing to identify themselves 
abcx-offcndci-s, or if ideiittlial, v )uld they be will- 
ing to discuss th^ii" Idbor market experience ? Other 
verj" important qnestions are: How ean the rights 
of pei"SOns accused but not yet convicted be pro- 
tected ; i.e., should they l)e included in the pi-oposcd 
statistics on offcndci-fi? Also, how s^honld minors 
l>e treated — should juvenilis he ti^eated the sams 
asadults? 

Xo satisfactory answers have been- found for 
these <\i'*stions. Moreover, tho Department's pri- 
ority needs for funding other projects have l>ccn 
such that no fund:; ha^e been available for actual 
data collection on a pilot basts. . 
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STATISTICAL APPENDIX 



Tlie Dopnrtmeiit of Labor \s ihc soiincc of all data in (Iiis report unless 
otlierjvise siwcified. Trior to July 1050 tbe Ijibor force dnta sliown in sections 
A'^aiid B \\'c}v published by Hie l)ei>artnieiit of Connnorce, Bureau of tbc 
Census. • V- 

Iiifonnatitm on datu coiiceiJts, nieHiodologj", etc., M-ill be found in appro- - 
priato publications of tbe I)e])ai1inent of T-pnl>6f> iiartieiilarly SvtpJoy^hcnt 
and Earnings of the Bui-ean of T^cibor J Statistics :ind publi^-atious of tbe 
Kmployjnent andTniinin^ Administnition. (See also the note ^vLieh follo\^'S 
on tlio historic conij>ar:ibili(y of tlit- Ifibor force data.) For tJiosc series based 
on sain|}les, attention is invited to tbe estinmtes.of *^nipling \ftriability and 
sample eo\^emgp publl^lied in IS^nploymaM and li^aniings^ 

In addition to tbe tables publisbc<l pii!?viously> section A (labor force, 
employment^ and iinoniploynient) incbidosn new table, A-:i:}, wbieli presents 
j detailed ocrupationjd data for the veal's ini^irongb 107:\ 

hi section D, ilata on total nnemploynieiit and nnemploymc . rates in 150 
jiiajor labprliTFnSv \\hi("lj were foraierly ))i"<'sented in tbe same tableware now 
sliowjL ii^two sepAiite tables^ l)-7 and TVS. The sanu* is tnio for daf-a on 
insuied/nneinploymeiit and uneinitloymont i-atos, which ai'e^i)rcseiite(l in 
j tables l)-0,and liyio. An atKlitional moditiiatioii is that fin* data on insured 
unemployment and i^ates are for State programs only, ext'lnsive «f Federal 
j employee and w-semcenien\^i>ro{;rains. 

Revised .pi-pject ions wem available for only .some of (he tables in section E 
at pi-e^stime. 

Major revisions wen* made in section F to i-ellM opt'nitions niuier the 
I Coinpit*I\ensivc Km))loymeiit and Tniininjjr Act (CliTA). in lieu uf the 
I catcfTOiical work and traininji^ ))roprnin*s of earlier years. However, thi^ 
section still inel-uies tables )ire\ jpnsh pit^nted )*i<rt^iiniiijc to the employ 
uient servieej \ineinployniei\l ii\Mira^ire. \eterinis. appn?ntit'esl\ip, <aid voca- 
tional ed ^tioii piToprrani^. Jii addiMon, tables F'15 ami F-IU pntvide data 
on JiaraHeristics of ai)pivntires in ;?oIeetW iiulnstrivs and oecn))u*ion?. 

Most of the tables in sectioii 0 (prodiulti^^ify^ ;rros?s national product, con- ^ 
, sinner and wholesale prices, ete.) Iiave Tje^rrH(jdated without any eliang^,. 
\ iu format. JJowevorj tables and 0-2 ai-e nowlia^ed onllio ivvised gi'Oj 
[ domestic product and eonapeiisation men.-inv,^ pobli.slied by (be T>cpai1nient 
] of Coiniiiorce, Tlie pnubu-tlvity .serie also iijcoiijorates the most iXM:ent BLC 
benchmark i^evlsioiis in employment and avera;;e weekly hf»nrs. In table 
! G-^], constant dollars data for ^n'oss national ))mduct are base<l on 1972 (in 
lieu of IO.'jS) prices. Tbe data ni t^^ble G-4 lia\c also l)een revised to reflect 
1072 benchmarks. 

Most time series ait* shown frop^^ the (ii- , ear foi- wliich rontimious or 
realti\'ely eontinnons data af\* ... . liable liej^inniu^ with 1017. Mai5ka and 
Hawaii are inelndetlnnU'Ssothenvisp noted. 

I Individual items in tlie tables niny.not add to iotaLs lH*ran.-r of nnuiding^ 

I Pii;limin(*ry data are indicated by 
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N«tt on HUtoits Comparabltlly of Ubor Forco Stofttttcs 

J?aiwrf/^«wra<75/iW.Begiimmgwithdalafor 1967, the lower age limit for 
official statistics on persons in the labor force was raised from H to 16 years. 
At the same time, several definitions were sharpened to clear up ambiguities. 
The principal definitional changes were: (1) Counting as unemployed only 
persons who were currently available for work and wlio had engaged ir* some 
specific jobseeking activity within the past 1 weeks ^.^an exception to the latter 
condition is mad,e for persons waiting to start anew'jbb in 30 days or \vaiting 
to be recalled fi^om layoff). In the past tbe current availability test was not 
applied and the time period for jobseeking was ambiguous; (Q) rounting 
as employed persons who were absent from their jobs in^the survey week 
(because of strikes, bad weather; etc.) and who were looking for <itlicr jobs. 
These persons had previously been classified as unemployed; (3) sliarpen- 
ing the questions on hours of work, duration of unemployment, and sclf^ 
employment in order to increase their reliability. ' 

These changes did not-affect the unemployment rate by more than one-fiftli 
of a percentage point in, cither direction, although tlie distribution of nn- 
employment by sex was affected. The number of employed was reduced about 
1 million because of the exclusion of 14- and 15-jcar-olds, For i)crsous 16 
years and over, tbe only employment" scries appreciably affected were thtisc 
relating to hours of Avork and class of worker. A detailed discussion of the 
changes and their effect on the various scries is contained in the February 
1967 issue of B^mpioymerU^ and Earnings and Monthly Report mi the Lahor- 
Force (the tiih of Emptoyment and Earnrnffss^tthtittimQ)- 

The tables in section A have been revised to exclude f4- and 15-yejir-olds 
where possible; otherwise, annual averages for 1966 are shown on both the 
old and new bases. Overlap averages for 1966, where pertinent, arc also 
shown for the special hibor force ^rics in section B. 

No7\compar(AiUty of labor force levels. Prior to the changes introduced in 
1967, there were three earlier periods of noucomparubility in the labor fofce 
data: (1) Beginning l953,a8arcsultof introducing data from the l9r>0efmfins 
into the estimation procedure, po])nlation levels were raised by about (100^000; 
labor force, total employment, aJid agricultural employment by alwnt 350,(KJ0, 
primarily affecting tlie figures for totals.and males; other categories were 
relatively unaffected ; (2) beginnin#? 1960, the inclusion of Alaska (*nd Hawaii 
resulted m au increase of about TiOOjOOO in the population and nboat 300/X)0 
in the labor force, four-fifths of this in nonagri cultural ei])])1oynieut ; other 
labor force categories were not appreciably affected ; (3) beginning J969, the 
introduetion of figures from the 1960 census redueed the popnlatiou by iibout 
60,000, labor force and emi)loyment by about 200,000; unem^Ioyinent totals 
wcrevirtuallyunchanged- ^ ^ 

In addition, beginning 1972, information from tlie 197o eensus was intro- 
duced into the estimation procedures, producing an incrcnse in the civilian 
noninstitutionabpopulation of about 800,000; labor force and employment 
totals were raised by d little more tlian 300^00, and uuctnployineut levels and 
rates were essentially unchanged. ■ . - 

A subsequent population adjustmSnt based on the 1970 ceiif^us was intro- 
duced in March 1973. Tliis adjustment affected the whitoand Negro and otlier 
races groups but had little effect on totals. Tlie adjustment resulted ju the 
reduction of nearly 300^000 in tlie white popnlafion iitul an increase of tho 
same magnitude in tlicKcgroand other races i)opnlatiou. Civilinu labor force 
and total employment figures were affected to a lesser degree^ the white 
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Ubor force was reduced by 160^000^ and the Negro and other races labor force 
rose by about Unemployment levels and rates were not affected 

significantly, ■ ^ 

Ghmg€9 in ocoupatioml claaHficatum system* Beginning with 1971^ the 
comparability of occupational .employment data was affected as a r^lt of 
changes in census occupatioJial classifications introduced into the Current 
Population Survey (CPS). These changes stemmed from an exhaustive rc-. 
view of the classification system to be used for the li>70 Censusof Popula^oii. 
This review/the most comprehensive since the 1S)40 census, aimed to I'cdnce 
the size of large groups^ to be more specific about general and "not elsewhere 
classified'* groups^ ftnd to provide information on emerging significant occu- 
pations* Differences in March 1970 employment levels tabulated on both the 
1960 and IWO classification systems ranged from a drop of 050,000 in opera- 
tives to an increase of 570>000 in service workers, much of which n^snltcd 
from a shift between these two groups; the nonfarm laborers group increased 
by -iSOjOOO, and changes in other groups amounted to 220,000 or less. 

A)i additional niajor group \vascreatjedhy splitting the openitive^ category 
into two: operatives^ except tnmsport, and transport o<]uipment operatives. 
Separate data for these two groui)s first became available in Jftnnary'1972, 
At the sume tune, several changes in titles, as wsill as in ordei" of.prcsciifnfttion, 
were introduced: for example,- the title of the managers, ofiimls, ;ind pro- 
prietors group wns changed to^*inaimgers and admin i?t ratal's?, except farin,^* 
since only proprietors pcrfo^aning managerial duties nw* included ii) the 
category. 

Apart from the effects of revisions in the occuputiuhal cl:is.sifi<'ulinn system 
beginning in 1971, comparability of occupational employment dala \vas fur- 
ther affected in December 11)71, when a question iJieitin^ infonnation on 
major activities or duties was added to the monthly OPS (jucstioinuiirc in 
order td determine more precisely the oceu]>atio^inl i^hiBsificatiou of indi- 
viduals. This change resiiKcd in scVcml dramatic occupational shifts^ particu- 
larly from managers and administrators to olher groups. Thus^^ meaningful 
comparisoi^ of oceiipationnl levels cannot be made between 107^2 und prior 
periods. However, revisions in the occupational ehtssifieatiou syMwu as well 
as in the CPS qnestionnaire arc believed to liavc hud but a negligible impact 
on unemployment rates. , , 

Additional information on changes in Ihe occupational classification sys- 
tein of the CPS appears in ^'Revisions in Occupational Clnssifiqations for 
1971** and "Revisions in the Current Population Survey" in the February 
1971 and Febniarj' 1^)72 issues> respectively, ot En^pUyment and Earnings. 

State and major labor area information. State and major XsAyov area labor 
ft)ree and total imemployment estimates (taLb]esI>-3,I>4,D-6, and3>-7) are 
now based on the concDpts and methods u^d in ihe Curmit Popnk^on 
Survey. Dnta for 24 States and JIO Inboi" market areas are taken directly 
from tlie Cui-reJit Population Survey, and estimation metliods for othei^s 
have l>ecn modified to .more nearly approximate a person by pliice-of- 
residonce concept. TIjc data published now ai'C not comparable with work 
force data previously .published in the Mjinprnvev Report of the President* 
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44. £ 
45.3 
44,0 
4«.4 
4«h0 
4«.4 
4£.2 
4^2 
47.1 
4'^. 4 
47.0 
49. £ 
^0 
£L£ 
5X4 
£1.0 
£*.*' 
£7.8 
£7.3 
^1 
01.2 
flX? 
01.3 



^\ 

117.1 
97.7 
07.0 
97. £ 
97.7 
*7.4 
SC-Z 
97.3 
97. £ 
97.7 
97.8 
97.4 
97.3 
97.£ 
^97.4 
97. £ 
97.4 
97.1 
90.9 
ftl« 
90.2 
95,9 
93.0 
93.0 
95.5 



32:0 
33.2 
33, £ 
31.0 

33. £ 
31,1 
31. £ 
31.9 
314 
3&.a 
33,0 
3&.4 
3«.0 
3«.4 
34.4 
37.2 
37.3 
33.0 

41.9 
42.0 

:13.8 
45.0 
45. £ 
47.0 
£0,2 
£.V4 
£l,« 



96.0 
98.0 

9e.o 

97.0 
97.0 
97.9 
9S.2 

9e.i 
9e.i 

99.0 
97.9 

rs 

97.7 
97.7 
97.7 
97.0 
97.4 
97.4 
97.3 
97.4 
97.2 
97.0 
97.0 
90.3 
93.5 
9X3 
9X1 
9X8 



30.3 
3X0 
3X1 
39.1 

39. S 

40. £ 
41.3 
41.3 
41.0 
4X1 
4X3 
43.4 
4X4 
4X£ 
^Xfi 
44.1 
44.9 
4X0 
4X^ 
4X9 
4X1 
4X9 
49.9 
£1.1 
.51.0 
£2.0 
^.3 
£1,7 
£5.3 



9X£ 
9X8 
9X^ 

^1 

9X2 
$0.0 
9X£ 
9X£ 
9X0 
9X4 
913 
910 
9S.8 
9X3 
9X0 
9X8 
9X8 
9X« 
9X3 
9X2 
94.9 
94.0 

^0 
9X3 
90.0 

9£I 



317 
3X0 
3X9 
3X0 
5?.7 
40.1 
40.4 
41.2 
4X8 
4X£ 
4t.£ 
47.0 
49.0 
4V.8 
Mil 
50lO 
50iO 
£1.4 
ML9 
£1.7 
£1.8 
£2:3 
3X8 
£1.4 
£1.3 
3X9 
£X7 
M.O 
M.O 



89.0 
89.£ 
87.£ 

87.£ 
S7.9 

S8.3 
37. £ 

83,8 
87.3 
50^2 
83,2 
8X3 
3t.7 
3t.£ 
*L4 
34.3 
8X4 
3X0 
812 
SX£ 
TX3 
77.4 
7X3 



£4.3 
24.3 
£X3 

i?:8 

2X7 

C9.I 

3011 

315 

31.9 

31.3 

3X2 

3X0 

37.2 

37.9 

3X7 

3X7 

4X2 

41.1 

41.8 

4^4 

414 

411 

4X0 

419^ 

42:1 

4^7 
41.0 



47.3 

4X3 
44.9 
413 
4t.3 
40.3 
■39L3 
4X0 
37.3 
3X3 
34.2 
3X1 
31.7 
XKZ 
SX4 
2X0 
27.9 
27.0 
27.1 
27.3 
J7.2 
2X8 
23.3 

^-i 

313 
914 
21.7 



XI 
Xl 
V.3 
X7 

Vx 

uo 

9,3 
1X3 
1X9 
1X3 
1X3 
10.2 
1X8 
1X7 
9.9 
9.0 
IX I 
1X0 
XO 
X3 
X3 
9.9 
X7 
X3 

xe 

X9 
X2 
X3 
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I960 

\m 



IM5 



1973.. 



IS:; 

IftST.. 



IM5 ^. 



1(73 



IMS.. 

mi,, 
mi,. 



44, 

51, m 

ASkiea 

U,415 



KI661 

17,335 
I7.T68 

b.OM 
1^3«9 

ij,<7a 

31. «1 
21,732 
^IIS 

SliOli 
33,277 

35^ ass 



401 1» 
4a73f 

41,397 
«1,743 

41,031 
401 

c^m 

tiL40a 

«i*5U 
4M$S 
4^013 
4(kSCt 

««,«$1 



I4udl7 



],14e 
1,]« 
LQS« 
l'0C7 

1,101 
LOCO 
1,024 
U070 
],1U 

i,m 

1,3V? 
1,3» 
1,210 
1:177 

1,^31 

],£&S 
1,£«T 
1,770 
l.»S 
1.S50 
1,»4 
XOU 
2,117 
2,039 



«43 
071 

m 
tu 
«? 
n» 

654 
7lf 

«ss 

741^ 
MS 
7;* 

74^ 

«50 

1.074 
1, 134 
1.340 
1,324 
1,331 
1,454 
U5n 
1,051 
1,651 



1.003 
V93 
LOW 
L077 
UI40 
1,047 
1,041 
L IS3 
1,343 
L350 
U423 
1,464 
L^ 
L5«3. 
I.62S 
U«75 
L749 
L^ 
1,905 
U451 



»tndl9 



J0to24 



1,491 
1,431 
1,457 
L^ 
1,310 
1,249 
1.273 
U399 
U5« 
1,390 
L395 
U30l 
L4M 

1, £03 
L5W 
l^fiTO 

L9!W 
£101 

?3I1 

2, ^3 

2;40r 

2,704 
2,721 



Ll*3 
L144 
LI63 
LIOl 
1,^5 
1,044 
1,050 
1,063 
L0h3 
L137 
Ll4t 
1,147 
1,131 
L250 
1,344 
1,445 
L3HI 
L344 
1,559 
LS19 
1,311 

i:^ 

L917 
U»l 
31I13 
131* 
?335 
:;3ST 



1,0M 
LI31 
Llll 
1. 115 
LI 14 
L302 

hm 

L372 
U391 
L390 
1,371 
L439 
1,331 
L737 
1,732 
L630 
U922 
2,03A 
2,220 
2,S9J 
2,3«7 
2,413 



4.C9 
4.474 

4.«ai 

4.C33 
3,935 
3,334 
3.0U 
3.053 
3.221 
3.05 

3.e:« 

3^771 
3.940 
4,123 
4.2S5 
4.2:9 
4.514 
4.75* 
4.S94 
4.320 

i.m 

i.7Si 
5.70> 

«ii« 
7.OR0 

7,252 
7,399 



X7I4 

Sv7l» 
2,6»» 
31075 

zm 

. 1502 
^42S 
St 434 
^445 
3; 455 

. S4t3 
2,500 
^473 
2,560 
31607 

zm 

3^210 
3.364 
^i8a 

3. V07 
4.235 
4.597 
4,474 

5. on 

j^315 

4, «a 

^432 
41049 



2,654 

ISS 

3,153 
3^274 
3.409 
3.559 
3.441 
3.7» 
3.955 

41, £79 
4.200 
4.416 
41,432 
4,015 
4,f«3 
^432 
5^ BOO 
6^204 

0,531 



^1^34 



101207 
101327 
R4I0 
10l527 
10^375 
10L545 
10,737 
10,773 
10,605 
RM5 
]QL57t 
10^475 
10L344 
101253 
10,174 
9,921 
Oi£75 
9.S75 
0.902 
91,943 

Rso: 

101010 
10^940 
IL31] 
11,053 
13.307 
131^44 
13,31>3 



3,740 
3,933 
3,997 
4.093 
4,292 
4.330 
4,142 
4.212 
4.25] 
4.274 
4.255 

4,in 

4.0^ 
4,131 
4.143 

4.100 
4,lT4 
4^180 
41329 
4.504 
4.1^4 
5.094 
5,395 
5,944 
3^933 
6,514 
7,166 
7,414 
eL456 



9,445 
9.720 
0.591 

91,443 
S^344 
91, SOI 
9,153 

Oion 
Km 

9,623 
«IB59 
9,101 
0.477 
9,773 
10.063 
10,390 
10.940 
II 4TS 
1U9(4 
12,345 



35 to 44 



0,493 

0.723 
0.793 

0.045 
101434 
10,513 
R595 
101 443 
101731 
R4t3 
10139:^ 
10194} 
11,013 
1L115 
1L1S7 
ILI55 
IL131 
10,943 

101, seo 

10,T2S 
10,556 
101444 
R322 
10,334 
1012:0 
10,312 
10,2$4 



3,674 
3,800 
3,9«0 
4.141 
4.301 
4.43S 
4,442 
4.709 
4,fi05 
5.031 
3^114 
5.I43 
5,227 
3^30a 
5,3» 
5.474 
3^600 
5,414 
5,720 
5,756 
5. 444 
5.565 
5,901 
5,967 
5.951 
6^032 
6^144 
«1351 
<1493 



9.514 
0.594 
0.442 
SL719 
0.432 
ILST4 
9,919 
^961 
](t029 
10LO79 
10,055 
101033 
SL492 
0.7«4 
9,661 
9,i09 
0.413 
9,2» 
S,26l 

9,213 
0,190 



45 to 54 



7,647 
7,043 
4^004 
SJ17 
«130| 
$,326 
IL570 
H,703 
ILS39 
9,003 
»,153 
0,320 
^437 
9^514 
{L6fi7 
S^715 
9.S36 
9L954 
10VO15 
10,100 
101 ISO 
10, 267 
10,343 
10,^17 
10,457 

10,451 
101434 



2,731 
Z9n 
3.099 
3,337 
3,534 
31,434 
3,660 
3,432 
4,154 
4,405 
4,415 
4,459 
5.041 
5,274 
5,403 
5^381 
5,503 
5,480 
5,713 
3^«83 
5,944 
0,131 
«13S4 
\S3\ 
«15«9 
«1544 
«1554 
6^644 
«1645 



7,014 
«t027 
9,175 
IL31T 
H,465 
IL5S1 

a,6«o 

«t<20 
IL944 
9,05) 

o,m 

9,1^ 
0,260 
0,344 
0.413 
*,48» 
9*530 
9,479 
^454 
0,467 
0.431 



55 to 44 



64 v*>r» 
udOTtr 



3^647 
3^T64 
3^743 
3^794 
3^*74 
5,950 
3^074 
0,105 

«1230 
«1223 
«l304 
«1315 
6^400 
01530 
«l560 
«1074 
«1740 
«1743 
<1547 
«1934 
7,025 
7.054 
7,124 

7,134 
7.003 
7,000 
«1083 



L533 
1,565 
1,474 

1,033 
2,032 
3101S 
31164 
2,391 
2.510 
3.431 
2,727 
314S3 
3lfi«6 
3,105 
3,194 
3,333 
3.447 
3.547 
3.727 
3.855 
3.934 

4.315 
4,224 
4, 179 
4, 157 
4,244 



5,454 
5,453 
5^734 
4,735 
5,400 
5,433 
5,341 
5,943 
5,995 
«10»0 
«II40 
«1134 
«l250 
«1349 
«1437 
0,467 
«1515 
«1542 
^51^ 
6^432 
«1437 
6^390 



2,374 

^449 
31415 
31 5U 

i§4 
£443 
£473 
31379 
SI 322 
2,287 

£341 
3> 135 
3£l23 
31131 
2,0» 

31154 
3^170 
31164 

310«0 
31022. 

i:^ 

1,9C4 



445 
514 
554 
544 
551 
SOO 
&i 
444 
740 
471 
B15 
422 
434 
907 
924 
Oil 

oos 

964 
074 
963 
974 
999 
UOK 
U0S4 
l,0$7 
U065 
L054 
994 
1,093 



2,417 

2,066 
2,042 
1,967 
1,943 
U054 
1,014 
U943 
U980 
U995 
1,971 
I,9l8 
1,411 
1,733 
U749 
L731 



Hand 



573 

sn 
m 

411 

585 
561 
S72 
364 
665 
665 
674 
676 
637 
T2S 

US 
734 
731 
750 
^ 
434 
457 
474 
492 
927 
936 
944 
f13 
022 



£33 
244 

sa 

264 
255 
314 
230 
253 
254 
313 
332 
333 
349 
347 
410 
4flO 
405 
411 
421 
441 
5)0 
359 
413 
437 
637 
470 
703 



495 
447 
flS4 
607 

.404 
594 
453 
649 
710 

. 641 
414 
««0 
704 
734 
741 
754 
400 
S40 

m 

SS8 
410 



F«ot&ot« at «Rd of ubl«* 
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1947.75 1— Continued 



turn 



im 

leu 

tftM 

I«S7 

19« 

im 

im 

mi 

i«a 

too 

iw 



1M§. 

1073* 
iVti, 



FtmaU 



Its*. 



im... 

l*M... 
IMS... 

i««e... 

l«7... 
IW... 

torn... 
im... 
mi.-. 

1?R.-. 
t«71.,. 
IffTl... 



IW7. 

teu. 

19«7.. 
1M».. 

1073.. 



Toul. 16 



17.057 
1T,SM 
1fC0» 

27, JOS 

30. 02s 
30^ (HI 
31,I«£ 



1.490 

A, 723 
17S& 

5.330 

5.700 
£^7» 



^621 
7,»1? 

1.13« 

3,507 
J.70I 

1015 

1,219 
1,470 
1.«33 
4.735 



i&3 
57« 

ei4 

7J1 
740 
MS 
7«7 
WT 
««3 
914 
«T 
1,015 

i.m 

1,l9t 
1,2IOr 
1,330 
1,432 
U504 
l,4&| 



US 
110 

las 

m 

130 

ISO 

m 

130 
I3j« 
IM 
in 
1S7 

m 

1«3 
IS7 
tfiO 
175 
l?5 
l!4 
.213 



«5 

S2 
71 
71 
«6 
74 
74 
73 
S2 

92 

no 

MO 
115 

125 
i20 
122 
125 

m 

150 
1«7 



IB »na 19 



960 
LOOS 
l.C2^ 
1.0» 
1.003 
1.112 
1,222 
1,354 
1,22» 
1.30t 
1,10s 
1,«30 

1.58A 
1,410 
1.005 
1.749 
l.£7« 
1.90S 
2.071 
2,110 



17* 
17» 

Hi 

ISO 

ISS 

20J 
201 
Ml 
200 
»5 
220 
£44 
249 

371 
.275 
373 
293 
310 
319 
3CJ 



191 
117 
1^ 
122 
1:20 
107 
1«» 
140 
141 
153 
l«4 
IM 

m 

219 

2» 
219 
222 
213 
330 
3i7 



30 to 24 



2.1*7 
2,156 
^[31 
2.173 
%W 
%^ 
^345 

^5S£ 

^910 
«,l£3 
3^4:0 
J.077 
3.999 

4.m 

i,422 
4*633 
4.85S 
\001 
. 5,29* 



39« 
419 
450 
473 
193 

U4 

575 
553 
55S 
58S 
014 
C20 

m 

«39 
«7 
735 
772 
«M 
e74 
S71 
MT 



32A 
307 
297 
311 
32S 
33» 
W2 
353 
3«1 
377 
421 
454 

48f7 
55S 

^1 
«K2 
7» 
7«ft 
733 



£5 to 31 



3.53t 
3.540 

i^m 

3.501 

3,49ft 
3^409 
3L441 
3L431 
3,3(73 
3,421 
3^135 
3,5«S 
3,731 
4.021 
4,2*3 
1.51« 
1.790 
4l9U 
\4ft4 

e.oss 

«i,0l3 
7,17« 



1,074 
1,0ftS 
1,090 
1,0&3 
1.060 
I.OgS 
1.099 
1.10) 
1.074 
1.070 
1,074 
1,0:9 
1,089 
1,104 
1.133 
1. 1«7 
1.5a 
l.2«a 
1.207 
1.370 
U447 
1,503 



TOO 
717 

095 
OSO 
690 
713 
730 
749 
744 
7«t 
777 
S2T 
£35 

m 

907 
9(5 
1.034 
1. :31 
1.202 
l(2S0 



3St0 44 



15 to 51 



4l131 
1.310 
1.397 
1,435 
1.479 
1.531 
1.590 
1,000 
4.7B0 
4.7V7 

i.«7e 

f.9$0 
5.021 
i^OSS 
5l112 
^Oft3 
5^130 
5,330 
5.409 
£^53S 



997 
99S 
1,002 
1.012 
1,021 
1.033 
\M 
1.050 
UOST 
1,100 
l.lOl 
1.09& 
1.090 
1.070 
1,001 
l,01S 
1.052 
1,037 
1.003 
1,083 
1.099 
1.09S 



m 

073 

m 

. 719 
750 
7fft 
771 
793 

m 

ft2l 
b1« 
ft44 
$03 
854 
S45 
840 

S7l 

895 
9J0 
943 

9iT 



3.314 
3,051 
.^,860 
4.005 
1,263 
4.407 

4. «33 
4.741 
4.731 
4,8iS 
4.989 

\m 

5^410 

5,7«l 
5w611 
5.807 

5, «oe 

\911 
5. £81 



TPO 
830 

ess 

849 
8S1 
891 

m 
m 

903 
010 
912 
029 
927 
931 
929 
927 
943 
1JJ7 
984 
995 



170 
199 
519 
550 
597 
814 
015 
003 
050 
050 
O90 

m 

702 
099 
715 
741 
750 
755 
740 
750 
772 
7BJ 



5514 04 



1,937 

^l5o 

7,344 
^357 
^154 

?801 

a, on 

3,077 

3,333 
3,408 
3,511 
3,005 
3,734 
3,787 
3,813 
3,750 
3,728 
3.800 



4S1 
408 
484 
487 

505 
512 
538 
512 
501 
5ft4 
5«D 
575 
507 
590 
508 
502 
009 
C01 
590 
571 
592 
5W 



320 
235 
200 
374 
274 
301 
321 
320 
335 
354 
370 
383 
394 
383 
397 

419 
439 
111 
428 
430 
144 



05y«ira 
4nd OTtr 



607 
730 
744 
713 

Z*! 

707 
835 
819 
830 
823 

80S 

8n 

903 
958 
952 
950 
959 

1^ 
9lf 



187 
183 
185 
130 
160 
103 
158 
151 
159/ 
108 
1S1 
173 
102 
175 
174 
175 
188 
130 
ISl 
175 
170 
178 



59 
00 
72 
70 
73 
09 
73 
77 
82 
84 
93 
96 
99 
102 
90 
99 
104 
101 
120 
.113 
100 

tio 



14 tnd 
15^«ftn 



SOS 
334 
369 
393 
3«5 
807 
100 
330 
418 
3S5 

^ 

444 

«5 
520 
534 
5«1 
500 
Oil 
057 
060 
014 



79 
79 
77 
^7» 
09 
79 
83 
77 
31 
77 
88 
90 
84 
91 
90 
86 
93 
87 
68 
82 
95 
83 



47 
31 
44 
40 
3ft 
42 
47 
44 
42 
39 
87 
39 
37 
48 
38 
39 
55 
48 
58 
45 
58 
55 



( AlMotut<Daml>m by color »«jjot ATftiidbJ« pftur tf> li^ becatiM pv|m 
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Aflt: Annuel AvtragtSr 194^75 



iffit.. 

IftSt.. 



1* 

l»7, 

IttW. 



IMl 

im, 

ItSl 

aw 

IMS 

1060 

\m 

im- 

1977. 

im, 

1(74 

lfi7S, 




Tot*]* lA 
over 



81S 
e«L4 

MLS 
812 
fill 

liJ 

«3.S 
83.4 
83.0 

S2.1 
fll.S 
S1.1 

£0.8 
SOLA 
S0l7 
S0l4 

sa.2 
m« 

74.4 
7*.S 
7V.4 
73.7 



31.3 
M.8 

314 
314 
^4 
3X3 
31. £ 
35,7 
35.7 
35.fi 
30.0 
31S 
31« 
3«,7 
37.2 
37. £ 

as,i 

3».2 
14,1 
40.7 

41. fl 

42, « 

43;,2 
44.1 
45k2 
4^0 



Ifi tnd 17 



£1.2 
^1 
^£ 

£1.9 

47.1 
4S.0 
£1.3 
4914 
4«,fl 
45.4 
410 
44.3 
41« 

ill 

44.4 
47.1 
47. » 
47.7 
49.fl 
4S.» 
4^.2 
«12 
5i7 
53,3 
£1.8 



ifi*ndl» 



2 

74,8 
75.6 
74.2 

72.7 
■71.8 

m4 

71.7 
71.9 

Sic* 

70.3 
«0.O 
«.2 
«14 
«I.S 
«14 
45,8 
45.4 
«11 
45,7 
813 
47.4 

|[:f 

72:3 
73.4 
72:fl 



31.7 


53*£ 


3t.4 


M.O 


30.1 




32.4 




31.1 


£2.0 


^1.2 


£1.9 


».3 


53L1 




53L0 


33,£ 


53.0 


32.1 


52.4 


28.8 


52.3 




5a8 


310* 


£1.9 


2».4 


£1.0 


27.0 


£1.4 


27. 


£1.3 


2S.£ 


49.0 


2817 


50.4 


31.8 


53,1 


313 


517 




53.3 
M.O 


314 


510 


314 


510 


39.3^ 


57.4 


*^-! 


58.0 


43.a 


00l4 


42,7 


CO. 4 



20 to 24 



S14 
Rl£ 
S7.£ 
08.4 
87. 4 
67.4 
814 
85,8 
07.4 
85.7 
817 
67.3 
S7.8 
87.4 
«1£ 
85.S 
85,7 
85,3 
S4.4 
SCO 
S2.4 
S2.0 
83.3 
S3,2 
81.3 
85.8 
fil£ 
85,5 



45.1 
"44.4 
419 
417 
44.8 
44.1 
41.4 
45.8 
415 
418 
411 

44. £ 

45. T 
410 
47.1 
47.3 
418 
4912 
M.0 

Si 

514 
£7.7 
£7.0 
59^4 
41.4 
G3.S 
414 



25I03I 
years 



910 
910 
914 
97.0 
97.4 
97. £ 
97. £ 
D7.8 
07.4 

w.a 

97.2 
-07. £ 
97.7 

97.4 
97.4 
97.£ 
97.4 
07.£ 
97. £ 
97.2 
97.0 
917 
913 

m 

M^3 
918 



31.3 
31.7 
32:1 
33.4 
33.8 
31.7 
32:£ 
32:8 
312 
33.4 
314 
314 
31.1 
31.3 
3i.l 
34.8 
310 
313 
57.7 
3917 
414 
4L7 
43.2 
414 
418 
41£ 
£1.1 
53,£ 



3510 44 



010 
910 
07.7 

K-* 

97.0 
07.0 
912 
913 
911 
910 
910 
910 
97.0 
97.0 
97.9 
07.8 
07.4 
97.7 
07.8 
97.7 
07.0 
97.4 
97.3 
97,0 
07.0 
918 
917 
014 



311 
311 
37.2 
310 
319 
31S 
39.4 
39.9 
41. £ 
41. £ 
41.4 
41.4 
41. £ 
41.8 
42,2 
411 
413 
41.3 
410 
414 
47. £ 
40.4 
49.9 

l£? 

52.2 
517 



45 to 54 
y«*i9 



910 
918 
919 
94^0 
013 
914 
918 
017 
918 
014 
OlS 

IS:f 

919 
910 

^\ 

95.0 
09.8 
914 
^.4 
95.1 
H.O 
94.7 
94.0 
91£ 
910 
92.0 



33.3 
34.3 

310 
38.8 
38.7 
38l8 
42.7 
44^4 
414 
41£ 
47.8 
414 
40.0 
419 
4&£ 
50.2 
49.9 
50.4 
50.9 
£1.£ 
53.0 
53.7 
53.2 
53.4 

54.3 



55 to 44 



89l4 
67.8 
67.3 
67.4 
67.7 
67.7 
89l2 
814 
819 
OlO 
812 
67.0 
87.2 
67.8 
817 
814 
81) 
85.2 
S4.9 
OiO 
S4.7 
810 
83.3 
82.4 
SI. 2 

715 



213 
312 
310 

21£ 
29.1 
31.8 
310 
317 
31^ 
317 
312 
37.2 
310 
310 
39i4 

41.1 
41.0 

42,0 

414 
410 

4a8 

414 
417 



45 

ondom 



41£ 
414 
418 
44,£ 
42,£ 
41.3 
40,4 
1Dl£ 
410 
37.7 
317 
313 
313 
31.0 
314 
214 
27«0 
27.9 
27.2 
27.1 
27.3 
27.3 
317 
214 
24.4 
22.8 
22.£ 
21.8 



Vx 

9.2 
!£ 
17 
9.4 
9.1 
10. £ 
10.4 
)12 
111 
10.2 
118 
11£ 
9l8 
0.4 
0.0 
0.7 
9.4 
13 
14 

a7 

1£ 
13 
1^1 
17 
10 
10 



U«ad 
1£3 



311 
313 

S-* 

210 
U8 
218 
21 £ 
215 

211 
212 
212 
212 
22.3 
21.4 
21.2 
2U7 
218 
214 
217 
210 
210 
217 
21£ 
214 
214 
211 



11.1 

113 
ll.£ 
11.2 
112 
10 

Iftl 

117 
11£ 
112 
110 
11£ 
11£ 
117 
iaL2 
117 
12.0 
14.£ 
114 
110 
111 
17.3 
17.2 
17.7 
110 
110 
114 



Footootf tt end of uble. 



ERIC 
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Tdbl* CMIldn Ldbor Fore* Partidpdtlon KaUs ^ for Ptrtons 16 Ytdi^ ond Over, by Color, $tx, dnd 

-Ag*; Annuot Avtro9*t« 194d*75-^ontrnu«d ~ 



It«m 



Kioto AHt> OTtfEI 



IMS.. 

lost.. 

IW.. 

itse.. 
lose.. 

1050.. 

i?g:: 

lOM.. 

loss., 
loss.. 

10«T.. 

loss.. 

1070.. 
1071.. 

Mon.. 



104ft: 
1049. 
1050. 
lOSl. 

loss. 

1053. 
10&4. 

loss, 
losa. 

10S7. 

loss. 

1«50. 
10«0. 
1001. 
10C2. 
10(3. 

loet.' 
loss. 

lOM. 
lOST. 

lose. 

1070. 

mi. 

10T3. 
1973. 
1074. 
107S. 



OfTer 



87.S 
S7.0 
«5.0 

«5.0 
S&.1 
84. 3 

»to 

«3.4 

sas 
sao 

TSlO 

"MlS 

77. S 

:sLO 

TflLS 
74.0 
73.7 
7X8 
73.3 
71. S 



4S.« 
l«,0 
4S.0 
46,3 
4S,S 
4X« 
46L1 
40.1 
47.3 
47.3 

4S.a 

47.7 
4^2 
40.3 
4«,0 
4M 
48.S 
41. « 
49l3 
49. S 
49.3 
49. S 
40LS 
49l3 
48.7 
40.1 
49,1 
49.3 



istnd 17 



sai 

S7.I 
54.7 
5Z3 
&3.0 
4^7 
41.3 
40.« 
47.5 
45,1 
41.7 
4£,« 

la^ 

37.3 
37.3 
30.3 
11.1 
41.3 
37.0 
37.7 
34. S 
33.4 
34.1 
33>4 
34,* 
30l1 



VOJ 
30l1 
30.^ 
30L4 
37.4 
21.3 
£1.S 
217 

21.1 
JX^ 
20l7 
211 
21. G 
21.0 
21. S 

las 

2015 
23.0 
218 
23.3 
24.4 
24.3 
21.0 
£1.1 
31.3 
24.3 
£«.S 



IS tnd 10 



77.fi 

Ml8 
78.2 

8ais 

79.1 

:flL7 

7S.4 
7S.7 
7&I 
710 
71.7 
73*0 
71.3 

08.a 

69l1 
ST. 3 
6ft.7 
63.7 
02,7 
63.3 
63,3 
61. S 
5«L0 

6ai 

01.4 

614 
57. S 



11.2 
44.8 

10. G 

ia3 

S!8 
37,7 
13.2 
14. « 
41S 
41.3 
361.1 
14,3 
44.6 
4S,5 
44.9 
46. S 

4ao 

44.0 

4ft. 7 
46.0 
4S.4 
44.7 
41.4 
43.0 
4S,1 
41. G 
45,1 



30 (A 34 



81S 
S0.7 
01.4 

SS.7 
018 
013 
01.1 

80l7 
SSLO 
SOlG 
8K.7 
90l8 

oa4 

so*! 

80.3 

«a« 

80.4 
S0l8 
SO. 9 
97.3 
85.0 
$4.4 
S3.S 
81. S 
81. S 
81.8 
82.1 
78,4 



47.1 

IO.S 
46.9 
4S.4 
43,9 
45.1 
4016 
4S.7 
44.0 
4S.S 
4&3 
4&8 
4&V 
47.7 
18.G 
40.3 
,13,0 
55.2 
54. .S 
54.9 
5«L4 
510 
57.7 

sao 

5G.7 
57.5 
5«L3 
50.3 



2510 34 
y«us 



OS.S 
04,1 
OIG 
95.7 
06.3 
^7 
^3 

06.3 
06.1 
06L3 
06L3 
06,3 
0^9 
05.3 
04.0 
05,9 
05.7 
05.5 

04.4 
03.7 
02,9 
02.7 
91.7 
913 
01.4 



50i« 
50l9 
51.0 
51.1 
^1 
48.1 
49.7 
51.3 
53:1 
50.4 
50^ft 
5<k,0 
4i?L7 
51.3 
510 
53.3 
52,8 
51.0 
^.0 
57.5 
50.0 
57. H 
57.0 
59.2 
00.1 
01.0 
60l8 
01. 4 



3510(4 
years 



07.3 
07.3 
06,3 
06.4 
07. !E 
07.3 
OflLO 
06,3 
06.3 
06. .S 

oaL4 

05,8 
05.5 
01.8 
04.5 
04.0 
04.4 
9(.3 
01.1 
916 
014 
017 
913 
010 
01.4 
91.3 
00,9 

9ao 



53.3 
56,1 
55.7 
55.8 
54,0 
54.0 
57.5 
5S.0 
57.0 
5a.7 
60LS 

sao 

59.8 
60,5 
59^7 
59.4 
5«L4 
50, 0 
COlO 
tag 
59.3 
50.5 
59.9 
61. 0 
60,7 
C0.7 
61.5 
61.7 



45 to 54 



04,7 

OSwS 

05.1 

05.1 

05^0 

019 

013 

Oi3 

04.4 

915 

010 

01 

013 

013 

912 

91.1 

91.6 

910 

00.7 

91.3 

oai 

SQi5 
«$,3 
S6.0 
S6.1 
8S.0 
84,7 
84,« 



51.1 

il7 
54.3 
55,5 
52,7 
51.0 
514 
54.8 
55,3 
5&8 
50.8 

oao 

6% 5. 
61.1 

6Ch5 
00.4 
613 
0Ch3 
01.0 
59.0 
5».B 

ca,s 

60.3 
5?t4 
57.3 
56.4 
56.0- 
56,8 



55U>04 



fMLO 
S6.0 
81.0 
SI. 6 
S.5.7 
86.7 
83,0 
83.1 
£3.9 

^* 
83.3 
815 
82.5 
81.6 
81.5 
815 
80l6 
78.8 
81.1 
70.3 
70.0 
77.0 
70.2 
77.8 
73.6 
70^7 
70,2 
68.7 



37.6 
30.0 
40.0 
30.8 
42.3 
35.9 
41,2 
10.7 
44.5 
44.3 
418 
46.4 
47.3 
45,2 
46.1 
47.3 

,.4S.O 
V40.I 
47.1 
47.0 
47.5 
47.1 
47.1 
419 
41.7 
415 
418 



65ye*tj 



50.3 

51.4 

45,5 

49.5 

413 

41.1 

41.3 

40,0 

39l8 

3&0 

3i5 

315 

31.3 

^9^4 I 

tt.3 ! 

^7.6 

20.6 

tr.o 

25.6 

26.6 
tt.l 
*T.4 
34.5 

31.7 

2a9 



17.5 
15,6 
16.5 
14.0 
14.3 
11.4 
112 
12.1 
14.5 
116 
113 
13.6 
lift 
111 
12.3 
ll.S 
12.7 
119 
110 
110 
11.9 
11.9 
12.3 
11.5 
13.8 
11.1 
10,0 
10,5 



15 ye&ra 



30.3 

3S.6 
37. 7 
Mh6 
30i5 
S-8 

tr.3 
tr.i 

35.5 
317 
31.3 
210 
33h3 
10.2 
1S.5 
17.3 
11.7 
18.0 
17.3 
16,3 

15,8 
16.0 
15,3 
14.7 
115 
14.8 
13h8 



31.0 
315 
22.0 
17.3 
16,5 
,14.0 
10.3 
11.4 
14.4 
116 
11.0 

112 
11.0 
Oi7 
ft.7 
6,0 
6,1 
7.5 
9^4 

?:f 

9.7 
8.3 

0,3 
0^7.4 
0,1 
8.5 



> Feitent «f civilian nonln^tltutloruil popubUon In th« ctvllt&ri labor i^tct. 



in 



TobU A-5* Employmtm Stotus of th« CMItan Lobor Forc«^ by Cdlon for T««no9ers 16 to 19 Ytars Otd 

ond for Adults* Annuol Avtroges^ 1954-75' 



CimuN iMOh FoHCK {thousands) 



19T2-.. 



White 



1071 



Ex^LoriD (thousands) 



M.817 
£9.427 

m^m 

$U913 

HflGl 

«7*S74 

60*»77 
71,770 
73,MS 
74*700 

7a,0S9 
S(t.673 



i3.057 
57H52 

5a MO 
i8;9i? 

C6^3ei 
67*751 
6£^>518 
70l1S2 
70.716 
7^074 
75l27» 
7G,6S0 
75l713 



l«tolO 
both 



3^501 
3.597 
3.771 
3.774 
3.759 

4.37G 
4>3«1 
4,3M 
4,558 
4,7ftl 
5,265 

IM 

5,43* 
«*j672 

7,i;5 

7,552 
7-6*7 

7.a*a 



3^07* 

3.3S7 
3.3;3 
3.217 
3,475 
3.701 
3.692 
3,774 
3,850 
1,076 
4,502 
5>176 
5,113 
5.195 
5.50S 
5.56$ 
5.6^ 
0.15S 
0,602 
6.76;* 
6,452 



20 ycm and ovn 



Mia« 



37,770 

33^ m 

34.620 
33.714 
38.061 
30.118 
39.310 
30. M7 
30.400 
39,&tT 
40.177 
40,401 
40,318 
40ift51 

\\M 

m 

43.9ftl 
44*400 
45,195 
45.617 



36*123 
34,896 
37.474 
37,470 
3e.S0d 
37,553 
37.063 
37,533 
37.01S 

3aL70a 
30.233 
3J.417 
30.9SS 
40.503 
40.978 
41.093 
41.347 
4^362 
43.1«3 
43,650 
12. SOI 



15. M3 
16,346 
17.C55 
17.2S3 
17,572 
17.S3t 
. 18*330 

18.74: 

13.B07 
10.130 
10,060 
^168 

2a.lOO 
22,821 
33.859 
^616 

25,822 
26.6*7- 

27/61 er 

28^609 



14.755 
15.712 
|0,40» 
16.600 
16.589 
16.998 

18.000 
18,400 
19,01S 
19.652 
20,4^6 
21,265 
22.052 
23;. 032 
23.521 
23p707 

25.401 
26.223 
26.459 



^tf^ itnd other rttc«s 



Total* 16 
years and 
ov*r 



6,824 
6,9*2 
7*127 
7*188 
7*347 
7.418 
7*714 
7*80ft 
7.865 
8.001 
8.160 
8.310 
8*406 
8*616 
8.700 
8.9M 
9.19^7 
9.323 
9*5gi 
10.025 
10.331 
10.529 



0, 150 
6.341 
6,535 
6.619 
6.422 
6,fl2j 

6,852 
7*001 

**;i40 

7t3S3 
7*6*3 
7*875 
8.011 
8.16? 
8.381 
8.445 
8.103 
8.628 
0*131 
01,316 
0,070 



16U>19 
yeais.both 



174 

495 
527 
f03 
501 
' 191 
566 
572 
561 
579 
606 
611 
729 
771 
779 
,601 
607 

fVl9 
009 
046 
0*0 



306 
117 

ai 

407 
366 
363 
423 
411 
420 
403 
441 
475 
511 
500 
585 
600 
5;3 
533 
501 

oai 

035 

m 



20 ym$ and oT«r 



.Malo 



3.898 
3.94a 
4.038 
1.066 
4.130 
4* 171 
4*203 
4.313 
4*332 
4*331 
4.127 
4.456 
4*163 
4*502 
4.535 
4,570 
4*726 
4i773 
1*8*7 
5*0(0 
5.168 
5.233 



3.511 
3,633 
3.'742 
3.760 
3,601 
3,731 
3,680 
3,S00 
3.e07 
3.079 
4.063 
4,100 
1,2*9 
4.309 
4.356 
4.410 
1,401 
4.42ft 
4,513 
4,762 
4,815 
4.626 



F«mal« 



Footnotbat «ndo[ table. 
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ERIC 



Tobk A-5, Emptoyment StottJt of the OviHon Lobor Force^ by Color, for Teenogen 16 to 19 Yeort Old 
ond for Adults: Annuo! Averages, 1954-7S ^ — Confinwed 



Total. 10 



16 10 10 

y^m^ both 



Female 



»nd other rac«s 



Totnl* 16 



16 to 10 
ytar$, l>otlt 



20 years and ovw 



f>ntal« 



105$., 

I9S7. 
1«6«. 

1V61. 
1005. 
1M6. 



I960..., 

m..., 

107B..., 

m4..., 



1«M.. 
105$., 
19M., 
19S7. 

i«5e. 

I960., 
.1961. 
1902. 

mi, 

19M. 
1965. 
.1966. 
1«7. 

io«e. 

1970. 
1971. 

mi. 

1975. 



3.6t5 

2, ^17 
3,063 

3. SOS 
2.253 

?M 

3.337 
^ 4.071 

3.411 



t See footnote 1 , Ubto A-3 



432 
371 

401 

S25 
575 
«60 
5S0 
T0» 
"03 

7ai 

651 
635 
MA 
660 
571 
1.010 
J. 017 
MO 
l,0!)0 
1.406 



5.0 


12.1 


3.0 


10l3 


3,6 


10i2 


3.S 


IfhG 


6.1 


14.4 


4.S 


13.1 


4.9 


13.4 


610 


15.3 


4.9 


13.3 


5,* 


15,5 


4.6 


H.S 


4.1 


13.4 


3.3 


11.2 


3.4 


11.0 


Z.2 


11. « 


3 1 


lCi.7 


4.5 


13.5 




15.1 


U 


14.2 


4,3 


12.6 


5,0. 


II.O 


7 ^ 


17,0 



l*&t7 
U2A7 
1.146 
1.335 
2J56 
1.5SS 

1. m 

^014 
1.531 

1*i63 
1.37^ 
1,160 
GOI 

m 

1,371 
1.741 

1,501^ 
1.307 

2, m 



4.4 

3.3 

3.0 

3.^ 

5.5 

4.1 

4.2 

5.1 I 

4.0 ■ 

l-^ 
3.4 

10 
Z2 
11 
2.0 
1.9 
3.2 
4.0 
3.« 
10 
3.5 
> 



7SS 
631 
631 

657 
0»3 

m 

S43 
1.0GO 
591 
931 
012 
£17 
703 
g37 
768 
80d 
1,005 
1.324 
1,26S 
1.153 
1,304 
2.140 



n 

Zi 
3.8- 
5.^ 
4.7 
4.« 

7 
4.1 
4,8 
4.C 
4.0 
3.3 
3,5 
3.4 
3,4 
4.4 
5.3 
4.9 
4.3 
5.0 
, 7.5 



674 
601 
£02 
560 
925 
7ft4 
757 
^70 

m 

67« 
621 

590 
fnO 
752 
919 
956 
$04 
l.Olft 
1.450 



*iO 
5.7 
Sv3 
7.0 
ai6 
'.40.7 
JO.- 
114 
1019 

las 

Ol« 
5.1 
7.3 
7.4 

6L7 
6l4 
9.2 
<>.9 

10 0 
fl.O 
9,t> 

13.V 



78 
^ 7ft 
9« 
96 

m 

12S 

l^f 

159 

141 

17« 

165 

160 

155 

»l 

i05*i 

103 

235 

2ift 

254 

275 

Vil 

317 



.15,5 
15.$ 

10,1 
37.4 

25,1 
2i4 
27.6 
25,' I 
3(K4 
27.2 
.26.2 
35,4 
26.5 
15.0. 
24.0 
2011 
31.7 
33.5 
3a2 
32^0 
36,9 



357 
334 

£05 
305 
525 

413 

iOl 
43S 

40-: 

330 
267 
310 
193 
179 
i«ft 
265 
345 
330 
257 
353 
«12 



9L0 
S.4 
7.3 

■ 7.5 
17.7 
10.5 
0,« 

11. 7 
10.0 
0.2 
7.7 

4.0 

1.3 
3.0 
3.7 
5^5 

■ 7.2 
6.5 
5.7 

11.7 



20» 
100 
201 
165 
249 
22S 
237 

3oa 

254 

255 
383 
230 

za 

241 

217 

200 

m 

333 
354 
500 



S.5 
7.S 

flL3 

9l5 
8.3 
8^3 
10i« 
9.« 
0.4 
9.0 
7.4 

7.1 

. 0.3 
S,8 

^7 
t% 
Sw2 
S.4 
11.5 
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Tobt* Emptoymtnr Status of Young Workers 16 to 24 Years Ctd: Annual Averages, 1947^75 



Employment ;iutu5 tnd ytu 



m7... 

1M3.., 

I«ST.. 
1«0I.. 

iota.., 

19«5(., 

1971.., 
IOTA.., 



]ft|7.. 

m9.., 

I»0... 
I9i51... 

l9iV7.. 
10i58... 
1949.. 
I9W... 
19«1... 
I9fi£.. 

19U.. 

i«ee.. 

1968.. 
19«0.., 

im. 
mi.. 

im... 



CmuAK LAiu>n Force tthousands) 



Tou)k 10 yvftts 



<l.t»fi 

6^.017 

e?.i3s 

«3.GU 

«5lO(Z3 

cocoes 

71.633 

75w7:0 
77,347 
7$, 737 
fiOL733 
.33,715 
81. 113 

881.714 

*?,01^ 



00i,?54 
«1;18I 
60,110 

«:.i:i 

04.071 

65.7^6 

C7.762 
^.305 
71. 

721, aos 

74,373 

79tl50 
81.703 

85.930 
Si 7^ 



Total, le 1(» 
24 jews 



10,733 
10,065 
10.371 

IflLCtSA 

8,440 
«.0I4 

0,418 
9.152 

i0,338 

11.0^0 
11,830 
12; 733 
131,631 
14, 181 

14. M2 
15.430 

■ i^m 

15, W3 
1».305 
18,C34 



10 to 19 ye*fs 



TotAl 



.lt.«88 




4.323 


ll,S2S 




^.435 






4,2!)0 


11.5:^ 




4.213 


10. 




A. 105 






«.oe3 


9^509 




4.000 


91,452 




3L07O 


Si 750 




4.003 


10l33G 






10^344 




4. £74 


10^531 




4.260 


10^005 




4. 492 


11. M3 




4,S10 
4.OTS 


11,888 
ll.fli&7 






4,015 


1^011 




5,138 


131,3^ 




5. 300 


14, 168 




5,VtO 


ii.m 




<i,557 


l5wA39 




0.519 


1519^3 






ja^8io 




6^(KI0 


17.829 

lS,Tlf^ 




7.240 
7,453 
8,024 




5a 034 




21.132 




8; 401 






< 8,313 


22.2fie 




8.799 



3,W9 
4.028 
3.71* 
3,703 
3,707 
3,718 
3,719 
3,475 

3. GI3 
3,818 
3,780 
3,53* 
3,838 
4.120 
4. 107 
4.105 
4.2&,\ 

4. MG 
.5.03A 
5,731 
5,08* 

5. n!0 

0.117 

01,141 
0.105 
6,722 
7. 23a 
7.403 
7.0 10 



10 and J 7 



I.7h^ 
l.T«0 
1.704 
1.050 
1,741 

um 

1,72ft 
hftl3 
1,711 
1,877 
1.813 
1.818 
l.97t 
7,00(3 
1.984 
I,0IS 
2.171 
2; 440 
:^485 
2,664 
2.734 

zm 

3.00O 
3.132 
3,lSl 
3,3S8 
3,636 
3.772 
3,001 



1.573 
1.002 
1.400 
1.433 
1,575 
L6S0 
1.577 
1.42:^ 
1.500 
1.047 
1.013 
1.510 
1.070 
1,709 
1,021 
1,007 
1,751 
2.013 
2.074 
2,260 
2.333 
2; 403 
21/573 

?.770 
3,008 
3.070 
2,O0Q 



18 and 10 



2.573 

2; 065 

2,557 
21.302 
2^250 
2.300 
2^333 
2.382 
2,4 b 

5:S1 

2.521 
2.747 

2.051 
2.007 
2.0C7 
2.011 
3,425 
3.893 
3.780 
3.802 
3. WO 
4,114 
4.272 
4^020 
4,825 
5,041 
5,108 



a, 336 
2.420 

s,;io 

2.270 
2,102 

,2.092 
2.142 

■ ^.OW 
*;143 
2,171 
2.107 
2.003 
2.16S 
2.350/ 
2; 196 
2.5S8 
5,501 
* £03 
2.003 
3,452 
3,349 
3(377 
3.543 

3,51 

3.008 
3.052 
4.238 
4.321 
4.145 



2i0 
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.Tabl« A-^. Employment Status of Young Workers 16 to 24 Years Old: Annuol Averages, i947-"7£— 

Conh'nued 



Kmpioymcnt auttts and yf Jir 



I ToUl. Ifty<^rs { 
I antt <^v«r ) 



1«48.... 
lfM9.... 

I9SI.». 

195A,..., 
1900..*., 

mi.... 

IVfi2.«... 

I9ti4.... 



. IW6.... 

lOflT,... 
. 190$..... 

lO...., 
1971...., 
1972..... 

1971...., 
JOTS...., 



I9IT... 
104S... 
1049.., 
1950,.. 
1951... 
1951... 
I9i3.« 
19S<.., 
1955... 
195C.,, 
1957... 
19-'Sa.« 
1950. « 

1960. >. 

1961. ^, 

19C3.., 

19GJ... 
19«.„ 
l«7.., 
1568..., 
im., 

.1371.... 
It/^L., 

m.... 



\ 



7.311 I 

3, ra7 , 

j 

3.53 > 

4. r03 
4»TII , 

I 

3. :wi ! 

3*30fl 

".'.^31 

4. rtv4 , 

4.3<M : 

S,07fi i 
7.^30 ! 



Toui. 16 10 
-4 y^f^ 



'j3n f 

1.^ f 
i.wri E 

«13 I 
5*13 I 
I.Ofti 
M<i I 
«73 . 

1.3^9 
I.K 

La*;*! : 

I. .Ml i 

l.^} ! 
1.431 
l.5!il [ 

■I.3^:* f 

1.413 

i.3?* ; 



Total 



1610 I'^y^n; 



. lAcni) l7 



15 anil 1*1 



414 

41*: 

*7^ 
M3 

33C; 

31% 
3W 
. .^o| 

450 
47^ 
4*Ml 
67^ 
«l 
711 
5Js 
T^il 

B7> 

k:i 

1. l<Vk , 

i.w i 

l.3« 

1.410 
l.Tii 



l;^ [ 

if^ 
iisA 

I 

221 
Jll I 

:?3i ! 

j 

3^1 

321 

3^.3 

311 

43^ 

135 

411 ^ 

3^ ^ 

4(il E 

413 

43A 

5M 
7*fc 



237 

337 
2^7 
ir^< 
i«.^ 

IA7 

:i7 

3« 
3>i 
3S3 
3^7 
40^ 

4^ 
437 
4^ 
441 
43S 
425 
417 

m 

674 
717 



454 

5AI 

273 

501 
3» 
335 
129 
701 
.M3 
.^^ 
722 
«3« 

r>5a 

M7 
44S 
512 
.^43 

MO 

I. in 
l.im 

i.lft* 

l,(i2K 



3.^»; 








10.1 


^2 


i 7 2 


3.S ' 


^ 7.3 1 


%J 




10. 0 


&0 


5 't 




13 1 




U 0 


13:0 
- 1[.2 


. •*.3 


.S3 


■'3 ] 


■ 12 2 




13. 


^ 7.7 


3.3 


^ 7 3 


H.\ , 


y.e 


V- 1 


4 1 


3 m 


IclO 


I 3 






i.y j 






^ 7 


*R 




5:5 


10. ft 






u.s 


12 0 


?!2 


4 1 


11.7! 


ll.O 




l?.3 


hi 0 


7.0 


1 \ 




11. 1 




l?.3 


HI 2 


0.0 


A 3 [ 


^ -JO 


11 fi 




l>.S 


10, U 






13 1 1 


11 •* 




|«4 


15 A 




.^5 1 


II t 


11.4 




n3 


14.0 




5 5 1 


II -z I 


14 7 




15 .S 


H.l 




7 : 


13 1) < 






1^ 3 


l^»S 


ia4 




II 3 J 


14,0 
|7.? 




10 -J 


13.6 




*7 , 


liii 




n.3 


15,0 




Z 1 




10 .> 




17 h 




S 3 


4^ 1 


1 : 


14 ^ 




M5 


13.5 


07 


3 h 1 


H fi ; 


i:>.T 




11.5 


11,3 5 3 


3 H . 


K 7 ' 






(( 7 


II 0 


.S 7 


3 (. ; 


(i 7 


l«7 




IL7 


JL2 


. *.H 


3.5 








II. .S^ 


10 5 


■ .^7 


i-i 


II U 


!a3 




17,1 


13c !i 


h J 


:* 0 1 


1^7- 


Ifl ^ 




1*7 


15.5 




* 6, 


ilj ; 


10,:* 






14,0 






|if 5 


u A 




17.3 


l>4 


Ml 


\ tt 


I1 


11^ 1] 




K4 


11.; 


y 0 


H* , 


JO 1 \ 










13 Q 
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JohU A-7. Employm*nt Status of th« Civliran Noninstitutronal Popufatton by Color^ Spanish OHgin^ Stx, 

ond Agtf* Annuol Averagts^ 1974-^75 



Emp1o>wnl iXtklws. ftnd ««« 



TOTAt 

CItIUui tiontntUluiloD«l population 



ClTtltui labor fortf ^ * . 

7crc«nt olpoimlailMi 

EmployiRfDl 

Aertcu]tur«. 

Nonurlcultural Inilustrit^.. 

UnffaploymfDt . . ..^ 

UiMmploymfTit rttV.. 

Noi Ui Ubor wt«. 



MAttt 3D VEAltS AND OvtH 

CftllKm nonlmtlluilonU population 

CI vlUui bU>r fortf . . 



V««<nt of population . 
Smplo™ ' 



Entploytiifnit. 

Aifricultur* ..s... 

NonaLcrlcuUurslliuliistrlcs., 
UiiMnploymf nt h 



- Not InlftCorfOKf ^ 

CUlltfln iwnttistltutlonftipoptilfttlon... 

Clvllbn bbot foTC^ .. . 

Pficcnt of population 

Entploynifiit ^ ^ 

A(:r1cuUuiv....^ - 

Nonurlct^ltural Industrl ^ ^ ■ ^ 



Unfntpbjnifnu 
Vn«n}ptoyinfnt i 



I ^ ^ Dotit Sek£^^ 14 1« 11» Veaiui 

Clflltannonlmtltt)tIonalPOpukt1on..H . 

Clvl]lan1a1>orfotic«..;. . ..h ■ 

Pf rmnt Of p»pulatfon *^ 

KntPioyinfiit . 

Af^rlct^ltMif^ h... 

Nonftfrlculmrttl f»i]«««(rf^^f.t- -- ^ 



_ .onofTH 
Un*mPE&wji*nt . 

Sol In bbor foiit^ 



l*n*mptoyinOiU rflio 



1»T5 



v:2:«i3 

. 01,2 
St,TU 

\ 
I 



) 



30.310- 

21^^05 

fv.0 
3^«^l 



l^^l 

9. TV* 

4^3 



»I.0I1 
61.3 

£3; 413 

&.o:6 



W*I40 

5a3«3 
^1 D 

2:523 
45. '/n 
l,Vl» 

II. Tt^ 



1 



ISUm Ii8^»9 I33.£0t 



31.^ I 

MO 
. I*T4S ' 

38^560 



15. OS* 
7,403 



83,0&1 

ai.5 

"5k 7 13 

72; 610 
<s371 

51.114 



5«.50l 

15^017 

42; SOI 
^316 
4aAg5 

::^sia 

l^hM 



7L«50 I 7a>M ' 



4&w3 
X45?i 

?*lt'J ' 

7..^ 

31,537 



im 



;.S5S 
5«.7 

414 

tt,03M 



131*375 

EtilOlli 
«1.1 
70, «0 
3*1*^ 
73, 43^* 
4*057 
5.0 
50, 6>7 



S5,4K 

43*C30 

11.312 

t*M5 

ta302 



1*^5 



10:1 



«C.I63 I 

■/r.ai6 ! 

41.4 ' 

47!^ 
35;7l3 
K3?t 
.VO 
34. M7 



13, I3,?I5 



7.W7 
5(7.4 

I.O^''^ 



U.S11 ij^i5a 



0.1:3 

&<.7 
7,7Si 
240 
7*S|l 
1. 311 

n.7 



3,{<';s 

3,777 

12.1 
1.410 



7,427 

3,7b4 
51.0 

SO 

4^ 
12,1 
3.041 



2,16» 

823 
3&I 
4'W 
33 
4AS 
321 
3^X1 
1,33A 



0.051 

Wl7 
8,112 

7.855 



5,«M I 5^603 



1.495 
77.5 
4.I6S 
191 

3vWS 

l,30a 



7,2H 

3*720 

3*i^ 
33 
3,3M 
33^ 

> a*7. 

3,525 



2,112 

m 

^0 
34 
513 
233 
3L0 
1.273 



Sptmlsfi orietn ^ 



1075 



4.0&« 
3,501 
3,3CG 

11 Si 

2,632 



2;c«t 

2:278 
85^5 
2*0i7 
150 
l,«)7 
220 

, 3S4 



3.0S3 

1.315 
43.0 
1,180 
lf> 
1,171 
IM 
II.O 
L73K 



013 

435 
40,1 

315 
30 

28*> 

121 
27.7 

50« 



IV74 



0,424 
SiOJl 

ei.o 

3*«0t 
**S2 

3*353 
310 
ft.1 

2.501 



2,01ft 

12.S3 
£0,1 
7,117 
102 
1,02^ 
13.S 
0.0 
3«5 



2,800 

1,233 
410 
1*136 
2; 
1.111 
W 
7,7 
1*003 



Oil . 

435 
47.7 
349 

32 
317 

80 

19. a 

470 



■ DftiAtfloti* 10 SfKro workfFft onty. 

* Dfttfton p<rsonjiot gpuiijh oiifdn sr« tftbubt^l s^PathI^Iv. wltliout t^nrd 
to r*cfAN>lor, vthUfli means that tbfy nn obo loclt^ileil In the^ilatA fbt whlt« 



and N'^ro worker?. Acm illne tli« l?70cunsu!L approiliufttfly % ikrctnt 
of th^ir pomilfttlon IS wliltc. 



1 

1 



2x2 
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Tdb1« A*4. imploym^nt Status of MoU Viatnom^Ero V«t«rant and Nonvat^roiit QO to 34 Y«art 0((t by Ag« 

end Coton Annual Averog^tr 1970-75 



ISTO, 

1S7I 

IflTO,^ 

im 

19T« 

lajs 



1071.. 



im 

117 1 « 

1*72. 

1073 : 

im 

1975... 



1Q70., 
1971.. 
1?72., 

1974.. 
1«7&., 



im.. 

1«71.« 
1072... 
107X.. 
1074... 
lOTS.*. 



UxiitrioTitisT Hate 



197a. 
1971.. 

19*2... 

im... 

1«7«.. 



Not IN' Labok Force 



lg:0;.. 
1971.*. 

I072L.. 
1973... 
1074... 
1OT&.. 



Pootnott^ At fnd of Ubl«. 







30to2iy«u:$ 


3Sto Wyvin 




licm 


\ j KvRro 


Toul 




Mtd othtt 


( ( N*<TO 

Totkl wmt tnd othvr 


Total 




and othfr 
rAces 



«i««7 



3.460 
4.150 
4,880 



9:.i 

93.& 



3!, BOO 

5.080 
^510 
^500 



S2a 

311 

310 

MS 



0,0 

47 

5,3 
9.3 



2« 

aw 

3&1 
3» 
402 



3,370 
4.061 
4.739 

5,825 



3.143 

3, :.*3 
4.432 

4. »5f 

5.37a 
5.493 



0X3 

{M.5 
&I.3 



^951 
3.4AJ 
4.157 
4.633 
5,02* 

a. 019 



192 
200 
27fi 
221 
24» 
474 



0,1 
7.7 
t,2 
4. A 
4.7 
S.0 



227 
312 
307 

a*5 

2S0 
333 



3*7 
439 
493 
56t 
59» 



317 

39S 
443 
498 

572 



91.4 

«a7 

OOiO 

es.3 

90lO 
S9.1 



2$1 
-347 

450 
4»i 
461 



11.3 

1^9 
11.7 
B.4 
11.3 
15^9 



U79& 
L,055 
1,93S 
l.««9 

um 



1,730 
1.752 
1,510 
1,234 
1*019 



«a3 
S3>9 
9015 
«i5 
89.7 



1.4:0 
I 523 
l,5<^ 
1.3:0 
1.099 
317 



151 

212 
IS7 

502 



9.3 
1^2 
10.7 

a.9 
10.9 
19.3 



174 
217 

142 

I5C 



1*010 
1,749 
1,731 
1.400 
1.210 
1.014 



1,402 
1.550 
1,597 
1.330 



9a5 

91.1 

90,3 

sa.1 



1.355 
1.41^ 

m 

730 



127 
101 

no 

103 



«.7 
11.0 
10.0 
6.3 
9.4 
1«.3 



151 
193 
ISO 
130 
117 
122 



179 
2D1 
2D1 
201 
ICO 



m 

in 

175 
141 
120 



SS.2 
S7.3 

ft5.0 

78.3 



135 
I4S 
14» 
151 
111 
87 



15.2 
17.5 
I0,« 
13. A 
2L0 
3L0 



1,041 
2,1{H 
2,603 
3,030 
3,420 
31461 



1.500 
1.9^» 
2,454 
2,S57 
3,259 
3.290 



914 
91.1 
94.3 
91.0 
95.^ 
9**^ 



l,49S 
I.&S5 

K.332 
1751 
3,130 
3,030 



114 

122 
100 
139 

soo 



5.0 
3.7 
4.3 
7.9 



75 
125 
149 
103 
101 
191 



1.499 
1,912 
2,383 

3,160 



1.433 
1*800 

?0I9 
2,07* 
3,000 



95.0 

94- 1 
»t4 

95- 2 
05.0 
91.8 



1,375 
1.W 
2»I47 
2.529 
2.802 
2,775 



5& 
96 
103 
90 
110 
22S 



4.1 

5,3 
4.0 
3.4 
3.9 
7.5 



60 
112 
133 

!g 

100 



142 


^1 




25 


192 


410 


4(H 


42 


221 


091 


036 


Oft 


268 


1*010 


921 


92 


VK 


1* 3G0 


1.333^ 


120 


J14 


1. Oil 


li 015 


160 


133 


272 


24A 


24 




430 


300 


39 


2D1 


074 


009 


05 






W2 


80 




1*327 




121 


290 


1:750 


1.600^ 


150 


93,7 


90.8 


90.9 




93.2 


97.8 


9S.0 


9X0 


92,3 


97.1 


97.3 


9$.0 


8A,3 


97.2 


97.0 


93.5 


91. S 


97.0 


S"? 


90^0 




97.0 


97.3 


9L0 


133 


201 


24i' 


- 33 


101- 


420 


383 


37 


180 


«5S 


594 


«0 


2S2 


902 


S78 


83 


257 


1. 30l. 


1.17S 




255 


I.05S 


1.514 


139 


10 


9 




2 


18 


15 




** 
* 


19 


20 


1^ 


4 


10 


20 


- 54 


2 


33 
35 


\n 


23 
60 


17 








7.4 


3.2 


2.9 




10.0 


3.5 


3.3 


5.5 


9-2 


2.9 


2.5 


0,9 


6.7 


2.0 


3:0 


3^3 


8.3 


2,7 




. 0,7 


12.1 


5.9 




10.9 


9 


9 


^ 8 


2 


13 


10 


S 


3 


i: 


, 20 


IT 


S 


30 


2? 


22 


0 


25 


33 


20 


5 


25 


55 


45 


10 
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ToM« A-t. Employmttit SMut of MoU VttHiom-Iro Vtttrotii and NotivtUratii 20 to 34 Y«ors Otd, by Agt 

otid Color: AiifiU^il Av«r«igoi, >>70-75— Cotitltiuod 

















Wtalt« 


Stfio 
tnd 






N*pro 

AM 

oth?r 






uid 
other 
r>c«s 


Tot*l 


^llttA 


other 



imft, 

IWi 

im 

im 

1874 J 





im» 

iwi 

1971 

im> 

m*. 

IflTO. 



LV70 

Wl»^ 

, 

\m 

I779w»» h>, 



IS?:: 

1971. > 



U»iurLOTUEST Bate 



J971»- 



Not in Labor Force 



KMl 
110» 
l5i.Sn» 



11,991 
1194S 

11^9 



801* 
»9w3 



1C^5M 
a777 



m 

. 032 



9i8 



IpOO 
S413 

1*000 



10. 3« 
10.909 
1K«S0 
11450 
13.033 
13*SU 



9,379 
9,3«1 
10, 

11,285 
ll,«»t 

,12.^ 



891.7 
00.0 
00.7 



9,237 
9.935 
10.797 
11,^ 
1L^ 



44£ 
5M 
MS 
438 
' Wl 
1,124 



4.fi 
A.7 
3.2 
13 
3.4 
9.0 



i.a&5 

1.128 
1.200 
L10& 
1,H9 
1.290 



1,307 
1,742 
),911 
. 1*939 

J;<s97 



1.440 
1.483 
1*512 

i*«Aa 

1*703 
1*757 



.«8.4 

ST.O 
1^0 



U323. 
1*327 
1,307 
lp530 

um 

1,473 



^1 



las 

8,0 

lai 

IOlO 



ISA 

325 

248 
253 
310 



5^014 
5i,50O 

4^035 
7,000 
7,571 



1058 
1448 
1942 

8,379 



80k.8 
80k.O 
8L8 
83.9 
83.2 
B4.2 



3.722 
4,027 
4.509 
5.19^ 
5^ £2^ 
5*522 



328 

432 
379 
4M 
837 



8.4 
9.5 
8.7 

6.2 
13.4 



988 
1.052 
1,097 

Uoeo 

l,Otl 
L193 



1337 
4,7M 

^770 



3,494 
3,S5A 
4, 3 It 
1K79 
3.2*9 
5.838 



80.4 
81.1 
82.1 
S4.4 
85.8 
83.1 



3*333 
3.528 
3.972 

isoa 

4,040 



32S 
344 
203 
391 

m 



7.4 
8,5 
8.0 

■^0 
7*4 

.IZ4 



843 
001 
940 
000 
878 
988 



\ 



«fi7 


- 

31S81 


31337 


524 


31 on 


742 


3.892 


3.383 


^ 


3.325 


^61 ; 


3.988 


31473 


490 


3.415 


883 


4. 124 


3.590 


333 


31003 


695 


1100 


3.5V0 


330 


3.832 


918 


1437 


3.858 


579 


3,870 


583 


3.078 


3.197 


481 


^083 




3.495 


3.212 


483 


3.120 




3*780 




453 


3^200 


4» 


3.908 


3L420 


468 


31471 


730 


3,8^ 


3.405 


478 


3.087 


741 


' 4.193 


3,475 


518 


3.707 

I 


82.0 


93.3 


9i.S, 


91.8 


919 


79.8 


91.9 


93.5 


91.3 


917 


«K1 


94.8 


95.3 


91.1 


91^ 


80.8 


91.8 


05.3 


9L 8 


913 




91.7 


05.4 


90.2 


912 


18.3 


M.5 


£5.3 


89.5 


95w8 




-3.537 


" 3.068 


449 


1801 


498 


' 3.522 


3.C74 


448 


3.005 


537 


3.603 


3l,l8l 


423 


3.190 


413 


\741 


3.390 


' 450 


3*3S4 


823 


3,093 


31,^52 


441 


3.581 


532 


3.837 


3.409 


44$ 


3.49$ 


47 


141 


109 


32 


92 


04 


172 


138 


35 


115 


59 


i5r 


125 


30 


101 


83 


^ 1*3 


1J9 


38 


83 


lOfi 


100 


IS3 


37 


• 137 


159 


330 


2«4 


70 


212 


11. 


.\8 


3.4 


8.4 


3.1 


13.8 


, 4.7 


4.3 


7.2 


3.7 


112 


4.2 


3.8 


8.7 


3.1 


12.3 


4.3 


3.8 


7.8 


2.4 


113 


19 


- 1^ 


7.8 


3.4 


21.5 


8.0 


7.2 


13.5 


3.7 


124 






. 43 


91 


150 


^ 197 


iS 


48 


105 


158 


a» 


104 


44 


135 


m 


80 


170 ' 


45 


m 


155 


218 


1^ 


52 


145 


204 


244 




81 


103 



184; 


413 


1789 


438 


1931 


484 


3,090 


513 


3.39S 


534 


3.328 


542 


1388 


395 


1713 


407 


1834 


434 


1095 


475 


3.190 


408 


8,209 


408 



97. 2 

%8 
98.9 
017 
914^ 



1514 
1424 
1781 
1929 
3.093 
3.049 



74 
88 
75 
8« 
07 
180 



It 

3.0 
3.0 



74 
74 
234 
95 
108 
119 



I Vletnim^ctA T*ttrti» ti« thoM who serred *ft*r Aue. 4, 19«. 



I P«rc«nt mt ii^wn whf r« bw« li less thui 35^. 

( Nonret«n]tf Ji« itio^ wbo iMveeMrred In th« Anii«d Foroea. 
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TobU A-9. Employment Stotui of th« Civilton NoniniHtutionol ^pulotion tn Motropoliton ond Nonmotro^ 

polttan Atooi, by Sox^ Ago^ ond Colon Annuol Avorogoi, 1974-^75 

■ * 



EmFtoyia«nt ttttti>* $«s> Ag«, ^(it cclor 



Total 




Suburbs 


ToUl 


Farm 






1974 


1975 


1474 


I07S 


1474 


1975^ 


1074 


1075 


1074 


1975 


1071 




101.817 


4i*95« 


44.830 


58,394 


54,078 


47,913 


44.732 


5,350 


5.510 


42;««3 


11.373 


^,570 

e,7 


63.121 
4?:0 
59. 4n 
3,615 
5.8 


3t4«5 

2; 012 

0.4 

17,879 


37.015 

33??:* 
1.749 

I7*?i5 


37.151 
03.4 
31. 102 

3,058 
8.0 
31.350 


3«,0I8 
<13 

3t. 151 
I.8W 

5,3 

act 030 


2&3S4 

59, 
24,130 
3,20& 
8.0 
1^537 


27,889 
50.4 

3$. AW 
1,430 
5.1 


3,338 
41.7 
3.129 
10) 


3,431 

4>3 
3,358 
73 

1 ^1 
> 3;06O 


35,1*5 
58,0 

3>og7 
3; 151 

S.0 
17.515 


34,458 
> 5X3 
33,l0i) 
1.357 
.^5 
10.513 






l$,403 


18.370 


24.730 


24.087 


201318 


10,080 


3,300 


2;4A5. 


, 17.85$ 


17.321 


35.000 
SL3 
32.5«ft 


1,407 

7,05? 


l4.4Cft 

78.3 
I3.1»l 


14.507 
78,0 
13,790 
713 
4.0 
3.808 


8X5 
10.307 


3013M 
SI. 3 
19,000 


15^795 
78.1 
14.859 


15,500 
I5J01S 


3,008 

ls.1 

1.008 
40 

3.0 
352 


3. 098 
85.1 
3.071 
tl 
1.3 
367 


13*767 
77 ** 
i:;89T 
890 

4.071 


13.103 
^78.2 
13; 078 
484 
3,0 
3*759 


3,402 
7.1 


l,2C7 
8.< 


1.285 
*,2 
4.081 


3,4 
3.791 


034 
5,0 
4.433 


5U 

3.3 
4,12* 




431414 


32V 012 


21,101 


37,170 


^435 


33,403 


31,079 


3*310 


3; 342 


2^340 


10.057 


47.1 
7.0 


22.327 
40.1 
2I.0»7 

i,:>so 

15 


I0l375 
47.1 

0i53l 
544 
8.1 

11,638 


10,342 
40,7 

0,055 
5S8 
5.7 

ll.fiOO 


I3,77i 
47.0 
U.707 
074 
7.0 
14.403 


13.085 
45,4 
11.442 
Ml 

5.: 

14,400 


0.8t3 
43.7 

8*083 
830 
8.5 

tS.'OSO 


01500 
43.3 
8,1W0 
510 
5.5 
12; 470 


867 
30.1 

835 
42 
'4.9 
1*349 


ttJ3 
39.8 

906 
30 

17 
l.4tl 


8.045 
4ti 
8.157 
IBS 
8.8 
ll.SOt 


8.577 

8!oU 
193 
5,7 
11*059 


II. 02a 


lQl«34 


4.511 


4.533 


4t487 


4,404 


5^333 


5.114 


474 


703 


4*554 


f 

1.413 


eL020 
54. 

4.:ai 

1.250 

C0.9 


5,003 
51. S 

4,^0 


3,394 
50l5 
l.73w> 

24.5 
3.247 


2:327 
I0i3 


3.73* 
57.4 

3,0J* 
*37 
18.7 

2,701 


3.004 
57*2 
3,100 

m 

15.3 
3.740 


3,779 
53,1 

3.28^ 
491 
17. B 

31,451 


3; 410 
401 
14.3 

3,294 


363 
53.0 
330 
37 
7.4 
311 


400 
57.0 
331 
30 
5,0 
303 


3.410 
53.0 

1*049 
107 
10.3 

3,143 


3.430 
5tB 

3,038 
381 
15.7 

1*091 
r 


S9.dis3 






31.093 


51.804 


^.5S4 


43,839 


43; 605 


4,884 


5,106 


33,053. 


37.407 


51,^ 
7 0 


55.107 
52.:»5 

2,s«a 

5.3 
33.402 


21*130 
6a7 

mass 

1,775 
8,4 
13;, 006 


21.227 
6a7 

30.0^1 
1,150 
5.4 

13,755 


31.894 
63.0 
33.233 
2,«03 
7.4 
10,079 


33.SS0 

1*704 
5.0 
10.707 


24,V 

21.125. 
1,1133 
■ 7.4 
17.781 


35,571 

^;i.7 

24,370 
1*195 
\ 4.7 
'I7*2S4 


3.42S> 
02^0 

2;«7 
03 

^^ 

1*857 


3.197 

02;o 

3; 134 
01 
1.0 

1*911 


23.029 

2lfl^ 
' 1.810 
8,0 
15,031 


32,374 
50,1 

21*310 
1*131 
5,1 

15,333 


Ilea? 


13, 


:^i60 


3,K&7 


3,533 


3,391 


4,074 


3.O70 


304 


102 


3,7^p 


3*574 


sl:oi 

59 J> 

7,oeo 
i*m 

13. s 

£^403 


8.014 

7,S33 
783 
0,8 

5,232 


5.015 
58.5 

5,1)0 
«30 
Itl 

1,314 


5.8U 

m 

59t 
10.2 
4.000 


13.9 
■ 1.959 

/-^ 
13,1 


21108 

^ fiio 

1,078 
'.S3 

8.7 
1*323, 


57.1 
?:00l 
337 
14,1 
1,744 


3.31A 
58,3 

335 
10.1 
1*058 


57.3 
193 
10 
7.0 

155 


334 
58.1 
233 
13 
5.3 


2:120 
57.1 

1*809 
311 
14.7 

1*59) 


2.081 
58,3 

I.S61 
233 
10.7 

1* 199 



Total 

ClTlUui nontnsittuttoTmi popuUUon.. 



CiTllltn bborforr« 

P«rc«niof popoUtloD.. 
Einpioyed 



IT force.*. 



Notlnitboif 

Male* 30 y%W a?;d OtER 

Clvlllsii noninstltuUotial popttkiton 

Cittltin labor forc« ' 

Perecni of population 

EmPloVM. 



' Unemplo: 



,>loyjiJ*ttlrat*., 

NotlnUborfoDc«.** 



Th. JALE* 30 YSARS A?;p OvKit 

ClTiUsiifionfnjtltutloftal population 



CIHUtnhbor (brc« , 

Prrc«nt of poimiatlot). 
Bmnioy«d. 



Uiwmploy*<l., 
loyn 

Noifn Itibor fon^.. 



Unemployment rat«. 



BOTlt SrKEd. 10 TO 19 VEAItS 

ClTlHan noidnstltuttonal population 

Civilian labor foico 

Pnc«nt 01 popuUtlon., ,.,.*.... .. .. 

Entploj^ 

Unemployed., 



uneniploymtnt ntc. 



Not in labor ^Tce., 

wmre 

CiTlHsii nonlnstltutional popfuhiton. 

Civilian labor forc« ....... . 

VtJttHi of pojmliiiJoir* 

Employed 

UittmPtored '. 

Un«mployn»i]t r«te 

Not in l«bor ioK« 



NKOItO AKP 0TII£II HACE^ 

CltUlsii nonInsiltutIon»l popuiaiton 



CtrlltenUborfoc^ , 

Perctnl of populaiton. , 

Employed 

Un«mployMl *., 

UneniPloymeiit rat«. 
Not in labor force.. 
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Tobit Employment Statu* of ^th^ Civilion Nonlnstitutionol Population' In Poverty and r1onpov€rty 

Af%o$f^i>Y Color ond Unemployment Rot«*, by $#x, Ag«, ond Color, 1974*-75 





t 

. ToUl. Unltod SUt«s 


M«tr«poUtui tfo&a 


Nontn«tf op<4lUui »r«M 


EmpjQfyment sutus.Mtx. i^ctL tnd color 


roetrty ww» 


Nonpovtny 








Noniiovcfty 






10f:4 


J 

1 


1074 


1075 


1074 


1075 


1074 


1075 


1074 


1075 


1074 


TOTAL 




























2^001 




122.307 


110,Q15 


11.713 


11.837 


01.012 




17.188 


«C700 


30,725 


29LOa5 


ClTtttbn bbor font 


15.702 


15^703 


Te^oii 


75.310 


0.147 


0.372 


53^079 


M^TSI 


0L8N5 


0.420 


18.631 


18,468 


' J^e^nt ol popubUon 


54.3 


55.1 




02,7 


52;5 


53,0 


0314 


0X1 


55.0 


50.1 


01.3 


01.5 




H.OSI 




70.732 


71,274 




5.74G 


53.35$ 


53,731 


8,753 


3,015 


17.374 


17.513 




1.051 


1.131 


0^179 


3.»15 


m 


020 


4.721 


3.020 


802 


505 


1,15$ 




10l5 


7 






W ft 


OlS 




5.3 




5.4 




5.0 




8;o 


5.0 


M 


3,0 


12.4 


7.7 




3,7 


ti 


3.2 


Kl 


3,3 


Ol5 






5.2 


10l5 




7 0 


5.2 




5.7 


8,3 


5.3 


Both seiM. il^to IV y^.- - ■ - 




Sl.S 


1&7 


H.O 


30.O 


2S.3 


io!4 


15.0 


10.^ 


10.4 


10.0 


,13,2 


N«i In Ubor U>t^ 


13.199 


12,B03 


AS; 450 


4^090 




5,510 


33; 603 


33.170 


7.033 


7.370 


il. 


11.517 


■ ««■ 

niiitt 






























sai3s 


113;, 103 


111.237 


5,051 


0.110 


33,011 


S3; 454 


H.3t7 


14* CCS 


59L401 


28^733 


CI^Jlluil»borfbirc«^ 


11.S09 


iu:^i 


70iSl5 


0X477 


3.200 


3.320 


52,;to 


Sl.TCO 


8.000 


7. £75 


I&OlO 


17.0!Hj 


55,2 




02:0 


03.5 


53.0 


Mr4 


03,1 


02,8 


55.8 


5a2 


CI. 3 


01.5 


ETOployw) — 


14^32^ 


lOi*0C 


05. 3&* 


ca^oiH 


2,010 


3.074 


18,077 


49l 171 


7.410 


7.52ft 


10.700 


1^8*7 








5^432 


3.4K> 


350 


253 


4.0$0 


-J. 010 


500 


310 


1.3t3 


3t0 




&3 


5.3 


7.7 


5.0 


10.7 


7.0 


7.7 


5.0 


7.1 


1.4 


7.1 


4.8 






A. 9 


k 1 




V.T 








5.0 


AS 


t 




«.1 


5.5 


7.4 


5.0 


«lt 


0.9 


7.S 


5.0 


7.0 




8.0 


5.0 


ltoib*«M>5, lis U> 10 y^ars ' 


10.1 


14.2 


17.7 


13.0 


20^2 


ISul 


1&2 


. H.4 


10.4 


12.5 


10.3 


11 7 




{)L129 


S,S37 


42,2*7 


41.760 


2.T(?0 


2.780 


3CLSt5 


^073 


^330 


o.m 


11.442 


11.087 




























Clflttui ngnlMlltlltlofl^il population 


8,503 


&5I$ 


91^04 


e.07S 


5.003 


5,772 


Bp 031 




X811 


1774 


1.231, 


1.202 






4.501 


0.000 




2.HS7 


3.0i5 


5.314 


1.071 


1.510 


l.5i6 


782 


772 




'■^ 


A3.7 


05.8 




51.0 


52.8 


00^2 


00,5 


M.4 


55.7 


C3.1 


Ot.2 


Employed 


3.732 


J. 050 


5.m 


4.25* 


2.3SS 


2.C72 


1.0S1 


4.5C0 


1.334 


l.3tff 


€07 






711 


533 


717 


4S« 


400 


373 


^ 033 


410 


213 


150 


U4 


70 




13. e 


11.0 
&1 


12.3 
1^2 


&5 
5.0 


17.3" 
15.3 


12.3 
0.4 


11.0 
IOlO 


8.3 
5.S 


13.8 
1^2 


10l3 

«.o 


ll.O 
11.1 


Oift 
■ 0,5 




12.4 


9.4 


laa 


7.0 


12.3 


0L4 


ia3 


7.1 


12;7 


0.0 


UO 


10.3 


Both tUfSt 10 to lO^eu). _ 


4^7 


, 30.1 


33.2 


20.5 


45.5 


3«LH 


33h5 


30:7 


3i0 


31. a 


31.4 


23,0 




4.070 


3.0» 


3^100 


2; 036 


2.770 


2; 730 


2,717 


2.500 


1.205^ 


1.223 


4!U 


430 



d^cchnl&l K^wm. Pmoiu w^^ro dasaJfled a^'poor or iionpoor by ustitc Itu»me ' 
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TobI* A-11. Ptrtons 16 Ytors ond Ov«rNot in th« lobor Force, by Stx, Color, ond Agt: Anitiiol AvtrogtS/ 
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Beilrementt old 

Eqonotnio rea»m. .** , 

£ndolteuonal }ob„.„.„, 

Slick work 

End of lemporery Job , 

Au otber r^esons 



R 111 
IOOlQ 

U.S 
8.7 

6.5 
7.2 
5.7 
17.0 

3.S03 

mo 

3SL« 
10.5 
U-7 
10; 5 

4.1 
17.4 

lODLQ 

47.9 
7.« 
4.^ 

22,0 
6.3 
^* 
«.7 

17.7 



$»7«S 
lODLQ 

' 45.1 
6.2 
6,5 
2a5 
7,9 
<LS 
5.7 
17,7 

100.0 

12.0 

3.7 
27,4 

Sir 

ltf.T 



lflL271 

mo 

4«.5 

0;5 
7.S 
10,0 

ilo 

4,6 
5.5 
17.3 



X77fl 

loao 

40,3 
12.0 
IXS 
17.7 
6.4 
4,7 
4.5 
I&2 

£0.2 
6.Q 

1S.7 

4.^ 

0.1 
17.3 



100.O 

47.5 
6.0 
f 3 

181.4 

8:3 

4.5 

5.6 
10,0 

1,353 

ibao 

40l3 
13. « 
4.5 
22,3 
I0,S 
T.O 
4.0 
I*. 2 



loao 

47.3 
0.4 

6,1 
17. & 
6.3 
14 

'10,3 



3.n4 
mo 

41.0 
110 
14.4 

10. J 
5,0 
4.3 
3.3 

15.0 

0l3» 

iooio 

5L4 
7.0 
14 

16,9 
6J 

^4.4 
0.Q 

17.4 



$,770 
IOOlO 

4S,1 

M 

& f 
17,3 
6.0 
4.1 

5.3 
10,* 

l,2fia 
lftO,0 

45.4 
J2.3 
4.2 
21.5 
10.0 

U 

10.6 



0.623 

loao 

40 3 
0.1 
6,1 
10.3 
6.0 

to 

5.6 
10.7 



X561 
100.0 

41.0 
10,7 
14.5 
17.1 

4.2 
16.3 

4,002 
liWlO 

50.1 
6,2 
4.4 

20,6 
6.5 
5.3 
0,6 

10,7 



6,423 
IOOlU 

47.5 
6,6 
6,6 

16.6 
6.6 
4.3 
5.3 

16.7 

100.6 

41.3 

12,7 
4.4 
2i4 
12,7 

5.0 
17.3 



l«^0»S 

loao 

47.7 
6.7 
7,4. 

10l5 
iLS 
5.3 
5.3 

10,7 



3l70* 
lOdO 

41.7 

10l3 
1X3 
10,7 
7.7 
4.0 
4,0 
17,0 

0,391 

too.o 

51.3 
7,5 
?[6 

'o^o 

5.4 

0.3 
10,6 



3,600 

mo 

43.7 
7.0 
6.0 

16.3 
8.0 
5.0 
5.0 

10.0 

1^,2© 
IOOlO 

40l5 
14.4 
3,3 
2t.5 
12.3 
7.0 
5.J 
17.5 



1«^ 130 

mo 

40,3 
6.0 
0,7 

16.0 
6.1 

5.7 
17.1 



3.6C0 
IOOlO 

44.2 
11.1 
11.0 

15.5 
7.0 
4.1 
3.0 

17.3 

0,4:0 

lOOLQ 

^.3 
7,7 
X7 

19.5 
6.5 

l«LO 



6.623 
100:0 

6.2 
7.3 

17.6 
7.7 
4.2 
5.3 
17.1 

1,307 
IOOlO 

44.3 
1X6 

2^3 
11.2 
4.0 

4.7 



175 

mo 

50^5 
9.0 

^\ 
10.0 
6.5 
XI 
5.1 
17.3 



.3.6«9 
IOOlO 

46,3 
ILO 
11.7 
13.4 
7,0 
ZS 
0.2 
17:1 

0,507 
100.0 

52,3 
6.4 
3L0 

16.5 
9.0 
X4 
0.3 

17.3 



6,S19 
IOOl^ 

'kt 

0,6 
10,0 
. 7,3 
3.0 

17.1 

L327 
IOOlO 

44.0 
R3 
2,7 
20.0 
13,3 
3,5 
4.0 
17.3 



0.752 

mo 

50,3 
9 * 

17,3 
Oil 
XI 
5.6 

10.7 



X423 
100,0 

40.7 
lUO 
11.4 
14.3 
f. f 
2,0 

xo 

lflL7 

0,32ft 
100,0 

52.3 
6.3 
3.1 

10.7 

^1 
0.4 
16.6 



8.401 
100.0 

5L0 
6.3 
0.6 

10,9 

IS 

5.5 
10,6 

mo 

41.8 

15.0 
12 

23.5 

13.0 
4.2 
5.7 

IT. 3 



O.JJT' 
IOOlO 

40l3 
9.5 
5.3 

17,1 

,9.2 
X3 
4.6 

16.9 



3*280 

mo 

46.5 
11.3 

7,7 

2,5 

X2 
16.1 

0.047 
IOOlO 

50,0 
6.5 
2,5 
10.1 
lOi,0 

ltL3 



8;ii0 

100,0 

50,4 
6.7 
5.3 

10,2 

li 

^ 4.T 
16,9 

I.S03 
IOOlO 

40.9 
14.6 
1.9 
23,5 
15.0 
4.1 
4.5 
19b 1 
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TcibI* A*14. Empbytd Ptrsons 16 Ytars and Ovtr, by S^x^ Color, and Agt: Anniral Avoragft^ 

1947-75 » 



Item 



I44ndl7 



iBtnd \9 



SO to 31 



£5 to 34 



35 to 44 



45toM 



55to«4 



«id or«r 



I4«nd1£ 
yMif 



Uxtx 

1«T„^, 

lMft._ 

l»4»....: 

law...... 

IMl 

tm, 

i>ss. * 

1954 <<<<<<<< 4< V^m ^mmmmmmmmm 

iw 

SS:::::::::::::::::::::::: 



tftfiO. 

iSo„„,^ 

1W<„, 

1462. 

ifcv::::::::::::::;::: 

i«e5...^ 

_ 

iS:::::::::::::::::::::::: 

iwff: 

im H« 

wn 

iSg 

ivn tt 

1S74 

ins„<^< 

l«7-w„^ 

■l«S, 

1^:::::::::::::::::::::- 

1951„ 

1062 

I9ifi3 

I>M 

IBU 

1954 

lftS7< 

WS», 

I9M„< <^ 4 

IW^ 

I0«1 

a»a.<-.<; 

1903 

1964„-, 

1965 

1W<„^ 

I9«7 

JSS::":::::::::::::::::::: 

im 

iwi « 

\m : 

197* 

I974<„<, 

ins ^ 

1«M J , 

i*ss„„, 

1954 

1057 

1958, 

1M9 

1900 

1901 

IMS 



1904 

1907 , „ 

1908 L 

I90&. 

im 

1971 

im 

♦ 1973 \ 

1W4 

197S, J 

Fcotaot« >t end of tab1«, 
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401994 
41,720 

41,580 

4L03a 
4i,fi31 
A3aQ 
43^357 
42,423 
43^400 
43^904 
43,050 

Kin 

'41057 
45,474 

40,919 
47*479 
4«v114 
4S,Sia 
iS,m 
49.245 

51.963 
K;510 
5I,S30 



16, (H5 
10,610 
lS723 
17*340 
1$,IS2 
l$,570 
U750 
lflL400 
19,550 
£0.42^ 

£a«i3 

?l,£74 

22; 525 
23^105 

n,m 

£5,970 
£0,«93 
27.607 
39,064 
29, «7 
£9,875 
31,072 

^417 

33,553 



97,^7 
38,731 
39,306 
39,343 
3S,59Z 
3*,49J 
39^755 
3%5«8 
401016 
40,438 
41*114 
4LSI4 
42,330 
A0» 
43,411 

44,499 

45,700 
40,630 
47.3C0 
4«,SS4 



993 
997 
911 

909 
979 
9ft5 
976 

m 

936 
1,008 
967 
94S 
1,015 
1,069 
989 
990 

i,on 

1,213 
t,28( 
1,390 
1,417 
1,453 
L520 
1,501 
1,505 
1,589 
1,708 
1,727 
1,000 



581 
605 
555 
524 
596 
641 
601 
541 
501 
039, 
020 
571 
055 
680 
633 
617 
678 
771 
790 
879 
917 
950 
1,047 
1,093 
1,083 
1,181 
l.29» 
1,353 
1,302 



771 
831 
£90 
674 
852 
915 

891 
£S3 

m 

Jrl28 
1;i59 
L245 
1,278 
1,3(9 
1,385 

1.3:3 

1,389 
1,463 
L560 
1,597 
1,485 



1, 230 
1,348 
I, £13 

i,2n 

L177 

i,m 

1, 150 
1,101 
1, 159 
1,150 
1,130 
1,001 
1, l«3 
1,271 
1,325 
1,372 
1,333 
1,315 
1,034 
1,802 
1,709 
LS03 
1,901 
1,901 
1,965 
3; 101 



L 110 
1,078 
1,033 

m 

1,015 
071 

949 
984 
L015 
L037 
999 
985 
1,069 
1,141 
1,214 
1, ri 
1,158 
1,338 
1,500 
1,580 
1,575 
1,039 
1,011 
1.613 
1,791 
1,919 
1,970 
I, Ml 



953 
1,001 
1,003 

9Q0 

LOW 
L1I9 
LIOI 
1,215 
1.181 
LI88 
1,453 
1.C68 
1,571 
1,589 
LC85 
L492 
L763 
L9i5 
2,068 
2,113 
1,997 



4,236 
4,350 
4,194 
i255 
3,780 
3,183 
:;90C! 
3;724 
2,974 
31,2(0 
3,343 
3,293 
3,597 
3,754 
3,798 
3,898 
4,118 
4,370 
4,583 
4,599 
i809 
4.812 

1^ 

C559 
0^074 
0^564 
0^022 
0,339 



3,501 
2,587 
2,403 
3,491 
2,541 
:;369 
S;32l 
2.247 
2,297 
2,300 
2,295 
2,277 
:;273 

2,360 

:;433 
3.548 
2; 007 
2,934 
3,119 
3,301 
3,090 
3,950 
4,307 
4,489 
4,585 
4,818 
5,121 
5,281 
5,399 



2,391 
2,607 
2,850 
2,930 
3,894 
3,153 
3,301 
3,311 
31,420 
3,510 
3,854 
4,025 
4,038 
4,231 
4,324 
4,401 
4,594 
4,9(3 
5,389 
5,802 
5,885 
5^071 



9,858 
18^039 
9,E70 
10,060 
IM34 
10^352 
10,500 
10, 2U 
10.453 
IC1337 
10,222 
9^790 
9,863 
9,758 
9,591 
9,475 
9^431 
9,531 
9,411 
9,709 
9,989 
10,405 
10,730 
10,931 
11,145 
11,751 
13; 421 
12,805 

i:;89i 



3,400 
3,702 
3,709 
3,857 
i099 
il63 
4,(H9 
3,930 
4,02S 
4, on) 
4,031 
3,885 
4,816 

3,8n 

3.838 
3,836 

3^9^ 
4,093 
i307 
4,587 
4,860 
5,147 
5.372 
5,517 
0^113 
6^770 
7,331 
7,683 



9,287 
9,J6I 
9,330 
9,220 
8,801 
8;, 911 
'8^777 
8,630 
11514 
flL403 
8; £38 
81598 
8,474 
8,931 
9,315 
9^608 
9^773 
9,975 
10,570 
11,132 
11,523 
11,663 



9,242 
9,363 
9,308 
9,445 

9,753 
10,239 
10,062 
10,207 
10,385 
10,427 
10,291' 
10,492 
lCl55t 
KK505 
KK71I 
ID, 801 
10.832 
10,837, 
10,705 
1^674 
10,554 
to. 401 
10.211 
10.003 
10.043 
10.061 
10.049^ 

0.785 



3,5n 

I 3,687 
31,800 
3,979 
4,139 
4,305 
4,545 
4,459 
4,013 
4,833 

f,m 

4,864 
4,901 
5.044 

5.017 
5,190 
5,313 
5,335 
5,457 
5^549 
5,408 
5.466 
5,499 
5w705 
5,444 
5,72s 
5^004 



9J75 
9,351 
9,449 
9^480 
9,343 
9,500 
9,589 
9,504 
9,718 
9,782 
9^800 
9,79S 
9,719 
9,032 
9,^ 
9,379 
9,200 
9,017 
9,030 
9,021 
8,995 
8,778 



7,444 
7,742 
7,441 
7,790 
81012 
81144 
81374 
8,330 
81,553 
8,732 
8,85L 
8L828 
9,0tS 
9tlfl2 
9,194 
9,333 
t^479 
9,037 
9,792 
9,904 
9,990 
IM03 
IMBO 
10.171 
10.144 

lam 

16^211 
10199 
9,925 



S;6S9 

%m 

31,174 
31,409 
31,543 
, 31,505 
3,4(0 
4.003 
4,2(0 
4.400 
4,420 
4,807 
5.0S5 
5wl2i 
5,158 
5w272 
5,457 
5,528 
5,710 
5»799 
5w981 
4,223 
6^302 
6^309 
Ull 
4^340 
6^438 
6^272 



1014 

7,792 
7,950 
1^007 
81051 
8,261 
81 372 
81 394 
81 513 
8,450 
8L7ir7 

9,020 
9,033 
9,198 
9,279 
9^272 
9,250 
.9,212 
9,260 
9,254 
9,019 



5w48S 
5^584 
5^438 
5w508 
5,711 
5,804 

^810 

5,857 

e^ooi 

6^902 
5w954 

t.m 

M04 
M54 
6^200 

^n5 

6^542 
^«07 
6^775 

t.m 

^931 
6^920 
6^900 
6^912 
^«S3 
^848 
6^683 



1,484 
1,514 
1,604 
1,757 
1,847 
1,981 
1,908 
%045 

S;3ai 

3;5I5 
3; 550 
S;60i 
2^704 
S;884 
3; 904 
31,084 
31,211 
31,320 
3,480 
31,041 
3,762 
3,852 
31,088 
4.0(2 
4,075 
4,083 
4,062 
4,023 
4.028 



5,412 
5,431 
5,550 
5^442 
5,501 

5^^ 
5,670 
fiv749 
5,844 
5,945 
5,998 
6^094 
6^208 
6^314 
6^35^ 
6^333 
0,331 
6,349 
6^279 
6^277 
M27 



S;309 
3; 303 
S;S39 
3; 310 
S;382 
3; 343 

s;4a3 
3; 414 
3; 424 
3;513 
%394 

w 

3; 191 

3; 098 
3; 137 

3;oa9 

2; €90 
A057 
31034 

3; 003 
2^132 
3;00i 
"2,017 
1,M9 
1,851 
L8Q2 
1,803 



• 535 
503 
535 
570 
683 

?Jf 

803 
784 
791 
813 
882 
889 
875 

m 

934 
948 
934 

953 
973 
1,033 
1,023 
1,019 
1,017 
1,034 
959 
980 



2,241 
3; 254 
S;334 
1234 
^103 
3; 060 
3; 043 
1,951 
1,998 
1,887 
1,872 
t,892 
1,871 
1,893 
1,920 
1,953 
1,913 
1,853 
1,781 
1,083 
1,090 
1,044 
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Tabt* A*14, Empfoytd P^irsons 16 Y«ctrs and Over, by Sex, Color, and Age: Annual Averages^ 

1947-75 ^ — Continued 



Item 



lOQO.... 
I«3. ... 

iMe..., 

1907..., 

i9es... 

1072... 
im... 
IflT^. .. 
1*74... 



I&56. 
m?. 
lOSA. 
19S9. 
1960. 
IW. 
10^. 
1963. 
lOftf. 
1965. 
I9». 
1967. 
IMS. 
1909. 
1970. 
1971. 

1974. 

1976. 



Tom. 10 
over 



1954.. 
I»5.. 
1956.. 
1957.. 
196S^. 
1059... 
I960.. 
I»l.. 
1902.. 

i9oa.. 

1905.. 
1960.. 
1907.. 
196S.. 
i«09.. 
19?0.. 
1971.. 
1072.. 
1973.. 
1074.. 
1975.. 



10.110 

i;.ii3 

17.809 

IS, 022 
IS, 51 2 
l!K0Qi5 
19,324 
1'>.€S2 
20.194 
20.806 
21.001 
22,080 
23,528 
^1.310 
£5,470 
VS0.025 
^217 
27.305 
23^448 
29.281 
29.429 



3,772 
3.903 
4.013 
4.013 
3,831 
3.9:3 
4. 143 
4.067 
4.IG0 
4,220 
4.350 
4.4DG 
4,563 
4.640 
4,702 
4.770 
4.600 
4.740 
4. SOI 
5.133 
Si. 179 



2.37S 
2,43s 

s;52i 

2.600 
2.591 
2.652 
2,719 

2.frt4 
2.911 
3.024 
3,147 
3,287 
3,360 
3,407 
3,014 
3,012 
3. 058 
3,767 
3.999 
4.136 
4. 124 



10 and IT 

years 



4S0 
509 
575 
£63 
51 S 
605 
025 
5SI 
501 
628 
71« 
733 
S07 

m 

874 

902 

I. mi 

li^04 
1.207 
1.257 
1.300 



110 
115 
IIS 
113 
97 
101 
\\% 



106 
101 
114 
126 
145 
139 

m 

141 

130 

127 
129 
130 
114 



55 
55 
fA 
53 
53 
60 
55 
51 
53 
49 
53 
5T 
72 
74 
70 
80 
83 
75 
71 
03 
00 
102 



Vi and 19 
yews 



802 
020 
941 
~ 915 
909 

1,050 
1,112 
1,066 
1.012 
1,217 
1.456 
1.422 
1.413 
1,470 
1,493 
1.503 
1.010 
l,T43 
1,801 
1.770 



151 
155 

ItJ 

122 
137 
152 
IGO 
157 
149 
158 
181 
191 

212 
219 
212 
202 
210 
342 
23t 
206 



30 
92 
05 
90 
81 
75 
105 
105 
101 
104 

no 
111 

133 
157 
102 
163 
U9 
140 
145 
171 
175 
171 



30 to 24 
)YaT13 



1,061 

m 

2,012 

1.985 

%m 

2; 149 
2.250 
2; 390 
^iS3 
5:27 
2,95* 
3,262 
3.401 
3.781 
3,055 
1,018 
4,255 
4.510 
4.051 
4.701 



330 
367 
396 
413 
397 
445 
490 
487 
472 
ll7l 
514 
558 

5n 

578 
586 
Oil 

634 
017 

080 

:ot 

730 



283 
2(57 
253 
273 
205 
288 

m 

231 
29* 
307 
340 
392 
407 
429 
489 
520 
531 
£37 
^ 
60S 
030 
593 



25t03l 



3,339 
,3,391 
3.418 
3,393 
3,267 
3.233 
3.244 
3.205 
3.189 
3,220 
3,250 
3:391 
3.594 
3.832 
4.095 
4.337 
4.530 
4.050 
5. ISl 
5,749 
6,232 
0^568 



967 
992 
1.O07 
990 
929 
951 
9S2 
961 
901 
963 
993 
1.013 
1.035 
1.057 

\,m 

1.127 
1.148 
1.169 
1,181 
1.291 
1.313 
1,323 



607 
031 
052 
633 
018 
014 

6ir7 

033 
017 
661 
002 
698 
714 

r 

765 
830 
530 
861 
929 
1.031 
1.099 
1,115 



35 to 44 



3,825 
. 3,970 
4.183 
4.230 
4pl85 
4.210 
4.341 
4.339 
4.455 
4,559 
4,56<y 
4.07S 
4l730 
4.797 
4.S0< 
4.S91 
4,^1 
4.331 
4,898 
5.013 
5.l?8 
5. 172 



907 
016 
936 
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1 D*U at« limited to 1953 forward because oOcuMttonal inlOrniAtlon for 
oolr 1 month oC each qutrt«T was collected P^lor to 1958 and the adjustment 
for the eicl^on oC 14- fttid U^year-oWs was not postibte Sot earlUr years 

)Hat»««lIable. - 

t Less than 106 p«rtcnl< ^ 

Jfott. Begtnnln^lOTlf occupational d^tdare not strictly comparable with 



stdtlsltcs for earlier years a» a iestSl ol chances Jn th« ocoupatlonal classic, 
tlon system lorlh* 1970 Census ol Pomil^tlonlhat were Introduced Into Ihe 
Current Populatloti Surwy tcPS) m January 1971. Mor*oT*r. data flom 
1 972 forward are nolcoropletelvcompar^le With 1971 because of the addition 
offt tiu»Uon tothe CPBln December miieUttru to major acU^Ules and 
duties. For further explanation, »ee Ihe Note on inslorlc Comparttbllity of 
Labor Force Statistics at tbo betf ntdng of the Statistical Appen^lt. 
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Footnotes at end of uAih. 
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Tabit A-16. Employtd Ptrsonf 16 Y«ars and Over, by Occupation Group and Color: Annual Avtra^ts, 

1953-75 'Continued 
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31.4 


U.3 


lie 


5.B 


1.0 


4.2 




22:9 


7.1 


^6 


1.7 


ill 


IZ1 


7.7 


2X5 






11.2 


29,4 


111 


110 


13 


1.3 


4,0 




21,1 


7.8 


2:3 


1.9 


11.8 


13:4 


10 








117 


213 


15 


,118 


4.9 


1.2 


17 


1010 


312 


13 


xo 




12:9 


12.8 




2X9 




i 


10.5 


217 


^i' 


112 


4.2 


1.0 


13 


1010 


27.9 


9,1 


X5 


n 


13.2 


12.2 




2X7 






113 


aio 


7.7 


113 


X9 


1.0 


19 




311 


9.0 


4.1 


.2:3 


117 


39.9 


7,9 


21,7 






113 


27.6 


7.3 


213 


X4 


.7 


s;6 




39l3 


9.5 


X7 


2,2 


11. 4 


39.9 




21.3 


15.3 


5.5 


9.9 


£7.2 


18 


215 


XO 


*6 


14 


1010 


31.1 


9.9 


1.1 


^3. 


11.9 


US 




32.2 


119 


^3 


17 


213 


17 


19. 6 


2.S 


.7 


2.1 


1010 




114 


1.1 


^3 


l*w2 


US 




21,9 


117 


5.2 


19 


211 


5.1 


210 


2.7 


.7 


10 


1010 




11.4 


4.4 


2:7 


15.7 


37.4 


IB 


mo 


15.0 


5.0 


17 


213 


1.9 


20l9 


2.6 


,0 


2.0 



> Sw tootnoto If Uble A^15. 
^NotaTalt»bt«. 



Note: Soo not« on table A.-15 re^ardlDe ^ omparAbllJty of ocoupadonal data 
b«£innln« 1971 v)th carlkT years, , 
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Toblt J^17, Emptoytd Ptrtonf 16 Y«ars and Over, by Type of Industry and Claff of Worktn Annual 

Avemgef, 1948-75 ■ 







A|tTlcultur« 












Yew 


Tot»l 












siUry workers 


Self* 


fiunlly 






employed 




Torn 


Total 




Cov«ro- 
nient 







IS6I_ 

1070. » 

mi,.. 

1973.« 

1074. » 

1075. » 



1»51 

1054.... 
195$..„ 

1957,.^ 

ISiSS 

1959.... 

1»1 

1002 

10«3..« 
10M^,. 
1D«5.... 
10«..» 
1007 

loe.... 

1009^.. 
1V70.... 
1071.... 
1072..« 
1079.... 

1074 

107S.«. 



Number «mp]oy<d (thousands) 





7.«^ 




4.60i 


1.31& 


1 

' 50,714 


4^£21 


1.619 


5.241 


37.310 


4,100 


3^ 


■ 57*CI0 


7,«5« 


ir72a 


4,C»9 


1,321 


40,992 


43.444 
45^354 


1,057 




34.377 


6^107 


380 




7,160 


1,630 
1,547 


4.340 
4,014 


i,m 


51,758 


K802 


5.,^ 


37.70* 


4.013 


383 


50.0d2 


1,163 
1,12!» 


53.234 


47,047 


).01O 


4.057 


39.079 


5.8a\ 


383 








1:81 


5^749 


47.719 


1,781 


0.400 


39.4T3 


'5,0)3 


417 


«1,181 


fl;25a 


1,063 


H019 


48^770 
47,033 


1,^ 


4.538 


40,303 


5^740 


409 


«0M1O 


fl.30S 


1.3<3 


3,814 


' 1.013 


53^X3 


1,791 


4^417 


39.225 


5,830 


431 


«3;171 


jt4S0 


1,601 


3.726 


1.1^ 


55.722 




2,05^ 


4;S21 


40,4S4 


5,A51 


511 






1,580 


3,563 


1,142 


57.5)2 


im 

51,509 


'2;152 


4.915 
7,174 




5,1^04 


553 


. W,07l 




1,AS3 


3,30) 


1,005 




£;)02 


4^011 


C03 


«3.a3« 




1,501 
t 1,582 


3.0S1 


*41 


50,741 


2.!»00 


7.471 


41.0S9 


0,)02 


5Sh 


«i,«30 




3,000 


«63 


59,005 

e<*,3is 


53.^ 


3.228 


7,484 


42,352 


4,232 


570 


,W.77S 


£,459 


' 1,76i 


2.79S 


901 


53^417 


"183 


7.03S 


43.299 
43,191 


4,303 


50* 


«s^74a 


5,200 


1,029 


3.738 




40,515 


53^600 


3.234 


8,174 


0,30!i 


439 


«^702 


i944 


1,501 




TJ3 


4t,7y> 

43,075 


, 54,963 


2.214 


8.4£^. 


44,054 
45.^ 


0,193 


403 






2.4£r 


* 0« 


50.3S$ 


^224 


0,4& 


4^111 


573 


4..S23 


1,40!». 
1,3S7 


2.35* 
2.297 


«94 


61,781 


' 58,027 


3.202 


9,350 


4<;415 


4,180 


570 


Ti.cej 


4,301 




46^723 


401 031 


2.104 


9L«0e 


48.257 


4,097 


COO 




3LS79 


1,360 


2.13* 


5T« 
547 


. 4J.019 


42.341 


2.0«0 


10L322 


40,070 


5.990 


5G1 


74.372 


3,BM 


1,301 


1,095 


70,527 


01. MS 


1.904 


11,144 
11.S90 


51.737 


5,174 




. 75,930 


3.8)7 


1.281 




550 


72; 103 


40.517 


1,910 


53.011 


5.102 


485 


TJ.OW 


3,«O0 


LIT* 




511 


74.390 


4*, 527 


1.S20 


131023 


51.478 


5,253 


517 


7«,«27 


3,462 
3,387 


1,153 


1.S10 


. 499 


75.105 


49,444 


1,754 
1.CD3 


)3:424 


55,248 


5,217 


502 


70,120 


1,1 til 
1.210 


1,748 


479 


■ 75.733 


40.^ 


131701 


55.415 


5.300 


521 


81.702 


3,472 


1,7S9 
L77« 
l.75i 


4«7 


78.230 


72,3^ 


1.051 


13,329 


57.3-)8 


5,332 


517 


HiO>. 


3.452 
3,402 


1.S54 


433 


£0,957 


74.995 


1,543 


13,50J 


59.bS9 


.5.420 


534 




1,3«» 


391 




70.325 


1.392 




40,931 


5.431 


485 


ft4.7Sa 


3,380 




1,716 


360 


75.293 


1.313 


it|?35 


50,424 


5,024 


47* 
. 


r*rc«nt distrllnition 


lOOiO 


1S,1 




. 8.0 


2.3 
2.3 


S4.0 
87.8 


75.8 


2,8 


0.0 


01.4 


14l5 




lOOlO 


13.3 


3.0 


&0 


754 
77.0 

78,5 


2.9 


0.4 


43.1 


10.7 




IOOlO 


1^2 


a,a 


7.4 


2*0 


3.2 


0.8 


41.0 


10l2 




IOOlO 






4,7 


1.0 


sa.^ 


3.2 


10,1 


05.2 


9.7 


.0 


JOOlO 


IOlS 


2.^ 


4.S 


1.9 




7flL2 
7Sl7 


3.0 


14.7 


45.5 


'0.3 


.7 


lOOlO 


10.2 


n 


1.7 


89.4 


3.1 


10l7 


40.O 


0.4 


.7 


loao 


10,3 


11 


1.7 


m.i 


79L2 
70»4 


3.0 


11.0 


45.3 


0.7 


. 7 


IOOlO 


10l4 




0.0 


1.H 


SUi<4 


3.3 


11.0 


05.1 




.8 


IOOlO 


9l9 




5.G 


1.4 


mi 


sao 


3.4 


10l8 


45.8 




.0 


100.0 


0.3 


2L5 


5.2 


1.7 


W.7 


S0,4 


3.3 


11. 


45.9 




.9 


IOOlO 




^5 


4.* 
4.7 


1.5 


'Jt.l 


f^5 


3.5 


11.0 


45.2 




.0 


lOOlO 


£.« 


^4 


).5 


01.4 


^.0 


3.4 


11.0 


05.5 


0.4 


.0 


100.0 


r 9,3 


2:7 


4.2 


1.4 


91.7 


»1.2 


3.3 


12.1 


05.8 


0.0 


.9 


IOOlO 


7.9 


2.S 
2.3 


i-^ 


1.3 


- 92.1 


»1.5 




12:4 


45.7 




1.0 


IOOlO 


7.4 


3.9 


1.2 


0^4 


ft2.4 


. U 


13.0 


GOlO 


^.3 


.9 


IOOlO 


fiwO 


2.3 


3.0 


1,0 


^-^ 


63.2 


3.3 


13.4 


60.5 


0.0 


.a 


IOOlO 




S^i 


3.4 




03.5 


83.7 


3.3 


13.5 


67.^ 


8.0 


.a 


IOOlO 


fiw-1 


2.0 


■ 3.2 


1:8 


<*3-0 


^5 


3.0 


13.5 


07.9 


S.4 


.4 


IOOlO 


5.5 


1.7 


2L0 


.4 


01.5 




3L8 


14.2 


08.0 


8,2 


.4 


mo 


5.3 


1.7 


2L7 


.7 


Ot.g 


■ ft:.2 


2.4 


15.0 


09.4 


7.0 


.7 


IOOlO 


£.0 


1.7 


^6 


.7 


05.0 


t$7.4 


2.5 


15.3 


OOlS 


4.7 


.4 


mo 


4.0 


1.5 


2L4 


.7 


05.4 1 


* f>H,0 


^3 


15.4 


7a2 


0.7 


.7 


mo 


4.4 


1.5 


^3 


.4 


95.0 


8S.3 


2:2 


15. S 


70l3 


0,4 


.0 


. mo 


4.3 


1.5 




.0 


V5.7 


84*3 


L\ 


14^1 


7ai 


. 4.7 


.7 


mo 


4.2 


1,5 




.4 


05^8 


6S.4 


3l0 


14.3 


70l3 


' 4.5 


.4 


mo 


4,1 


1.5 




.5 


95.9 




1.8 


14.1 


71.0 


- 4.'j 


.4 


mo 


4^1 


1.0 


2.0 


.5 


9yo 


SS.8 


r4 


14.3 


70.9 


4.0 


.4 


mo 


4.0 


^ 1.5 


2.0 


.5 


90,0 


B8LS 


1.4 


IT J 


T0.1 


4.4 


.4 



> DlETei) from tba occupation eiouj* of jirivato huus^ttvid un^ki-t^. TJfvst 
OriT«s r«Ut« to W««« and ttAAty vrorkers in pd va.U> tiouseholfb r«ttfttdt<^ of 
typo oroccupt^tion, white tike oocupfttiotiil dat» relate lo P«iWEk5 vr\wx occu. 



jiauui^l ^«U>iiv(> ib^iT^ui. wurLix ht lin^aU IiuUmIivUUp ri'g^UtoM uf ^1^ 
Of worker staiu^ ^ 



V 



Table A*-18* Unemployed Persons 16 Years and Over and Unemploymcrtt Rates^hy Sesc and Color; Annual 
■ ^ Averages, 1947-75 



Totftl I Ala'w \ y -tiiilf I ^ 




iiU)ul>f rs by color (tr^ not airAlbM^ l\t\w to |*>54 Iv^^u.^ of tli^ 
al^ncoorporil1«l[on^outrol;^biyool(>r«andratvsby^1or art* n^i uv^LUtjk* 
foriWT. 



S<i:r4nn(l oilier ract-s 



13 S 
11. & 
1U,7 
IJ;h 
m*i 

h.V 
1 

fl3 
fi.0 

.V3 
*3 
♦A1 

V.I 

n.; 



11) 

S.1 

«L1 
!i 7 
^.1 
!Jl3 
h. t 
It ♦J 

*h4 
V.4 
1I,S 
II.O 

11.^ 
.'J.J 
*y. 1 

\3 
T.S 
tJv3 
IOlS 
11.3 

D.O 



ERIC 
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Tobit A*19. Untmptoytd Ptnons 16 Years jtnd Over and Untmploym«nt Rates, by Sex and A^e: Ai\nual 

^verages, , 1947-75 ' - 



mi, 

IMS. 

19(3 > 

1970> 
1S71> 
1973 > 



Male 



IMS--. 

19ff7-„, 
lS73-„. 



TouJ, 16 



IG&iul 17 


IS And 10 




^lu34 


35 to U 


















y<?^ 



1.231 
1,711 

i;47'> 

a; 505 

1. ^H 

1.41'J 
1.403 

2.77ft 

2. C35 
2.240 
2.CC8 
4.3S& 



m 

T17 
UOQS 
1>019 

fl34 

I.IKS 
W3 
U039 
hOl4 
l.ACl 
1.320 
1.3*5G 

1- 717 

1.5S1 
U3i4 

i.4«a 

1,3^ 
U42S 
K8S3 
?.il7 

2^205 

2- 40W 
3.445 



and ov«r 



IS 



Numb«r unemployed (ihousAnih) 



114 

112 
145 

M39 

116 
1U 
142 
134 
134 

1S5 
191 
500 

IS7 

24a 

257 
247 

241 
231 
24i 

305 
315 

301 
440 



63 

c« 

ft4 
5ft 
70 
77 
W 

yo 

114 
110 

1^ 
lii 

124 
IT J 

i;-> 

ITS 

KiO 
1?J 
IGC 
231 
2W 
271 
270 
301 
350 



15A 
143 

207 

S9 
00 
ICS 
140 
135 

231 
S07 
235 
£53 
21:0 
252 
■230 
23? 
212 
207 
103 
197 
2'>4 
31A 
352 
■29S 
359 
517 



Bft 
130 

7a 

67 
lU 

112 
107 
143 
14G 
1G2 
J07 
It^ 
211 

xei 
^31 
329 
.^1 

275 
313 

3il 
300 
3» 
440 



392 


349 


J50 


2W 


162 


67 


-9 


3^4 


539 


233 


201 


lip 


Hi 


*U 


4S5 




111 






1 A 


W 




467 




3J7 




1 1 T 


11 


?5i 


- 541 




193 


162 


AT 


-J 


15J. 


^ 233 


11^> 


13 > 


145 


"4 
.0 


3^ 


152 


234 


20s 


196 


167 


W 


■)A 




S17 


431 


372 




112 


2S 




353 


3^ 


2S5 


365 


102 


o3 




<m 






''IK 

<i ID 


W 




::it3 


349 


301 


302 


2:0 


S3 


- sa 


47s 


685 


552 




349 


1^ 


S7 


3t3 


4S3 


407 


3!M) 


2S7 


112' 


53 




1 J" 








nA 


te 


457 




UK 


473 


374 


IT* 


Al 

0* 


^1 


•iw 


W9 












444 








*JfT 


At 


3S4 


345 




310 


26> 


65 


66 


311 










.S 


AA 


§i 




iVJ 


1 v. 


ISO 




. 1 








191^ 


164 


CO 


37 


JOS 


■U> 


1*1 


Iw 


132 






J'U 


oA< 
»W 


Iw 


lA. 


127 


> 4S 


86 


4il> 






247 




71 


I IOJ 






3l9 






' 71 




619 


TOO 






"T? 


7* 


1 1n 

119 


514 




JvJ 


itl9 


I'M 


ST 




631 


523 


263 


25> 


1^ 


63 


142 


.>0^ 




502 




300 


103 


113 


124 


131 




.J 




l\} 




132 


1W 




90 


49 


12 


IS 


195 


237 


139 


124 


74 


21 


IS 


ISl 




11^£ 


151 




20 


24 


113 


191 


163 




7ft 


1ft 


17 


113 










13 


1^ 


lUl 


1 u 


11. 


SI 
O 1 




in 


Iv 


177 


iiv 




176 


Si 


* 30 


19 


143 


221 


19J 


151 


90 


in 


IS 


155 




19S 


15Q 


95 


Ich 


^ 2S 


147 


224 


145 


146 


80 


28 


25 


223 


303 


319 




la-i 


31 


22 




242 




314 


119 


23 


30 


214 


2<10 




'22i 


lOt 


25 


24 




301 


312 


273 


14t 


36 


30 


355 


2ftr 


283 


223 


111 


37 


31 




2ft6 




231 




20 


31 




562 






122 


33 


n 




236 




133 


:oi 


27 


21 




201 


^:o: 


173 


K6 


27 


30 


277 


361 


:37 


1S5 


93 


26 


3S 


335 


533 


199 


149 


&7 


27 


3J 


200 


247 


203 


163 


39 


24 


43 


3^6 


3i5 


262 


2-29 


in 


33 


S9 


4S6 


416. 


310 


200 


441 


34 


65 


4W 


405 


'J*Q 


' '237 


110 


3« 


72 


471 


4 10 


SIO 


211 


117 


31 


67 


5*2 


4^ 


2^*1 


2t; 


13$ 


36 




76'> 


773 


415 


391 


^.0 


52 


91 
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Tabu A-19. Un«mploy«d Penons 16 Ytors ond Ov«r ond Untmploymftnt Kotts, by Sex ond Ag*: 

Av«rti9«Sf 1947-^5— Continued 



Annuel 



S«K uid 



Total. U 


I0*nd 17 


Igand 19 






3StO 44 


43 to St 


1 — 

55 to (H 


G5 y*aw 


' 14 tnd 


ytsn and 


ytais 


• yttat 


yean 


ytan 






ydrt 


and om 


15 >y*W 


OTCT 





















Un«(tnp1ovtn^nt nit 



1«T. 
im 

\m 

1*50 

1961 

iwa 

i»s*„„.« 

1SH,,.^,« 
1W 

1**« 

1W7 

1«S 

i*s*«-«-« 
1*» 

19© 

1064 

19«S 

IMA 

19*7 

I9fi« 

1009 

19?0 

197 1 

19X2 

1973 ^ 

1974 

1975 



1917,. 
I9te„ 
Am,, 
1959:. 

mi.. 

19S2.. 
1953.. 
19M.. 
19U.. 
1956.. 
1957.. 
195S,. 
1959.. 
1960.. 
1961.. 
1962.. 
m.. 
19U.. 
1965.. 
1966.. 
1967.. 
19«a.. 
196C.. 
1970.. 
1971.. 
19JJ.. 
1973.. 
1974.. 
1975.. 



4.0 

3.6 
5.9 
5.1 
^8 
18 

3. a 
5.3 
4.3 

4.1 

5.3 
5.4 
<L4 
5.2 
5.3 
4.6 
4.0 
3.2 
3.1 
2.9 

4.4 
5.3 
4.9 
4.1 

4. fi 
7.9 



3.7 
4.1 

<1^0 
5.7 
4.4 
3.6 

^3 

4.9 
4.6 
4.7 

5.9 
&9 
7.i 

0,5 
^2 
5.5 
4.« 
5.2 
4lS 
4^7 
5.9 
0.9 
<L6 
<L0 
6,7 
9.3 



ia3 

iai 

13*7 
13.3 
9.4 

ia5 

13.9 

iH 

114 

1&3 
15.8 
15.5 
1S.3 
15.9 
18.4 
17.1 
16.1 
13.7 
I4*i 
13.0 
1X« 

ie.9 

IS,6 
IS. 2 
17.0 
1S,5 
3L6 



9.« 

14.4 
14.2 

19. (T 
9.1 
8.5 
1^.7 
110 
-13. J 
1^.6 
1^6 
14.4 
15,1 
18.3 
16.^ 
m3 

17.2 
16^0 
14. « 
.15.9 
15.5 
17.4 
1K*7 
18.8 
17.7 
)S.3 
21. "i 



11.3 

9i« 
14.0 
113 
7.0 
7.4 
7.2 
1X3 

ia8 

19.4 
113 
17.« 
14.9 
15.0 
1«.3 

Its 

15.9 
11.4 
114 

las 

1015 
9^7 
t)l4 
13.4 
15.0 
14.0 
11.4 
113 
19.0 



«.8 
7.4 
1U2 
1^8 
7.3 
* 7.3 
<L4 
1C.5 
ttl 
9,9 
tf.4 
11^.9 
U.9 
110 
15.1 
115 

16.1 
14.B 
116 
117 
110 
11.0 
14.4 
10.2 
15.2 
13.i 
15.1 
18.) 
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I S«« foodtoto I1 Uble A -15. 

> Unemploy^g persons who ncTcr held a full.tijn« cLviUftn job. 

NoTt. Xlnfmploynintt ntc& by occup^tiun KtouU nvl «;0Lt5ldercd sig 
mncantly ftnW(«dJ>v tbo chdDgfsln lh« occu[>atlonfll UasslAc&uon system 



lOr the 1970 C^nsih Of PopuUtJon tbftt vrre InttoductrU Into th^ Ctn»nt 
PopuUtloih SorTey In Jotuiftry 1971 And th«4]u«}t]oM thdt wa9>dd«a to tho^ 
fturvcytn D«crinb<rl97l. llo^Tcr. tbon«wcla$$IIUAtlon9y£tfin<loriafr«(t 
thecom«rabllity olthe pfrvntt tllitrthutlon of un«mp]oyincnt. For lurcher 
dplaiiauon. ^ ihf ?iot« on iltitodc ComparAblljty of L«bor Forc« &Utl5 
ties »t the tnntnE ot the 3t»tlit]c«1 APP^ndli. 
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Tobljt A-*22> Unftmpl«ymftnt Rolts «f Ptrsotis 16 Ytors and Ovtr and Ftrcent Distribution «f the 
iJn*mpl«y*df by Major Industry Group: Annual Av^roges^ 194(^75 
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> Data. revtMd to r«ftr to persons lo yv^n over In acc^rdAnc^ with the 
ctunges lnaeeUinllfttidc«iK«pt»tntro4uc«dln 1067, 



TobU Unemployed P«r»on» 16 Y«or» and Over and Percent DiUributton of the Unemployed^ by 

Duration of Unemployment:" Annual Averages^ 1947-75^ ^ 
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J3:4 


3,632 


1,719 


ZH 


499 


353 


956 


502 


4M 


10(K0 


H,0. 


4,714 


l,8Qe 


377 


587 


411 


1,532 


738 


got 


100.0 


3S.3 




1,699 


331 


476 


323 


1,119 


531 




Ioqlo 


42.4 


4,070 


1,751 


35$ 


M9 


351 


1,068 

973 


535 




109,0 


43.0 




1,«9T 


314 




319 


490 


482 




41,8 


3k 366 


1,«3S 


m 


422 


276 


755 


401 




10(X0 


IS. 4 


2,675 


1,535 




316 


304 


536 


395 


211 


loao 


53,4 


2:975 


1,635 
1,594 




397 


^313 


449 


271 




100.0 


54,9 


2*817 


217 


367 


197 


413 


250 


ioao 


56.6 


!*«31 


1,630 


263 


361 


20D 


375 


212' 


133. 


100.0 


57,5 


4.068 


2,137 


m 


561 


331 


663 


427 


235 


lOao 


52.3 


4,993 
4,M0 


3:234 


456 


687 


435 


J-ISI 




517 


100.0 


^1 


3:333 


4£& 


661 


369 


*l,15a 


597 


£62 


lOao 


45.* 


4.301 


3:194 


m 


576 


330 


812 


475 


337 


I0O.O 


51,0 


^070 


3:567 


461 


690 


418 


937 


563 


373 


100.0- 


sao 




2,«91 




KC63 


714 


2,483 


L290 


1,193 


joao 


37,0 



PcivenI distribution 



5to0 
weeks 



8:8 
9,1 
8.5 

U 
t\ 

8:7 
S.t 
S.5 
9,0 
7,0 
8:1 

8,5 

n 

8,5 
S.8 
9,3 
S.8 
0,3 
910 
9,1 
8,8 
9^1 
9.1 
8.4 



71010 
we^ks 



13.3 
13,0 
15.3 
14,6 
,12.-3 
11,8 
11,4 
14:3 
12.9 
ai 
13.7 
13.0 
13:7 
13.0 
12.5 

12.: 

12.8 
12.8 
12.5 
12.0 
13.3 
13.0 
12.9 
13.8 
13:8 
13.7 
13.4 
13.6 
13.8 



111014 

weeks 



8,4 
7,2 
9,1 
9.2 
7,4 
6.7 
6.8 
8.6 
7,6 
7,7 
8:4 
9^5 
9,0 
9,2. 
8:7 
8,3 
8.7 
9.4 

7.3 
7,0 
7,1 

i) 
I:? 

8.2 
9.1 



i5 weeks and OT«T 



TotAl 



17,2 
13.6 
18:8 
28.8 
14,7 
13:3 
1L5 
38.0 
21,0 
19^4 
19<6 
31,6 
27,8 
21.8 
32.5 
28.6 
26.7 
25.7 
22 4 
18:6 
15<1 
14.6 
13,2 
16.2 
23.7 
23.0 
18,9 
18.5 
31,7 



151030 
we«ks 



lai 
8.5 
11,8 
12.9 
8,1 
7,9 
7.2 
14.0 
12.9 

lao 

11,2 
17,1 
12.5 
13.0 
15.1 
13.6 
13.1 
12.9 
12.0 

0,1 
8.5 

ia4 

13.3 
1^3 
11,0 
ILl 

16.5 



27 
wwks 

oT«r 



7,1 
5.1 
7,0 

lao 

^6.7 

4.5 

4,3 

9^0 
11,8 

8,4 

8,4 
14,5 
15.3 
11,8 
i7,l 
15.0 
13.6 
li:7 
10.4 

8,4 

5.0 

5.5 

4,7 J, 

5,7^ 
lai 
U,& 

18 

7 3 
15 ». 



26o 
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Tabit A-25. Pmtnr DUtribuHon of Unemploytd Persons 16 Y«ors and Over ohd Untmploymenr Rotes, 
by Reason for Unemployment; Annual Averages, 1967-^75 



for QrvcmPlpyintnt 



[Vrctnt.^ 



Lo»tlB$t Job..H^ ih. 

Left tost jbb 

R«etit«r«d bborlfbrce 

Never worktd biUyi6 



ToUl: Sucnbor (thousands). 
P«n«nt 



Lost Iftstlol).,.. 

UlK Mtob....r. 

N«V(r WorlEtd t»liDr«. . 



ToUl: Number ((hcti£Aittl7). 
■ Plrccnt 



Lost tost job 

hth tosuob. 

Rf«nt«r«d labor forc^.. , 



1*70 ' 

'total: Number (tlLousind^) . 
Porceiit H 



Left fas tOob., 



ft%«tHer)ji(t hbof (*>tw. 

:NeTpr ^TwfJt^ bttorc *. 

ToUl: Mimbor (thousands). 
Vmeii} V 



Lost tastjob.-t 

vLertlBStfob..| 

Rc^ntend ]ftb6r ff^rce. , 



Total: 



tit <lliou$aiLds). 

W 



Loft last lob 

Uic tost Job 

lleentercd labor fotve. , 
workttl befwo.. 



ToUl: Sumkr <tbou^tds).. 
J^encetit 



Losttostlob-. 

Left last Job 

Rf^ntend labor ISmw., 
T«r Afierked b«forv^. 



ToUl: ^'ul?lber <thoafand3). 
i erwnt 



Lost lavtjob 

L«rt last job 

Reenteivd labor Uitct. 
N*ver worked ly«Une.. 



Total: Number (thousands). 
Peicent 



Lost last Job 

Left last Job 

Reentered labor (brce., 
N*v*r it'orked beJoro.. 



Total 

p^y«d 
tihou- 
sands) 



"3.006 



l.£S9 

m 
m 



1.070 

m 

000 
407 



1.017 

m 

413 



4. OSS 



1.«09 

1.2*7 

«C3 



4.«3 



^313 

sar 

J.-tC6 

627 



4.840 



2.09^ 
635 

K444 
^75 



4.304 



um 

674 
1,323 
G12 



5,076 



2,20^ 
76G 

L441 
©72 



7,630 



4.^1 

m 



Percent distribution el un^mPloy^d 



Total 



loao 

40.0 
14.6 
31.4 
13.1 



2L317 

loao 

3^0 
15.3' 
32,3 
^4.4 



J00.0 

15.4 
34.1 
I4.« 



4.0$8 
lOO.O 

44.3 
13.4 

30.0 
12.3 



4.0Od 
1O0.O 

4613 
ll.S 
20.4 
12. G 



4.filO 
100,0 

43,1 
13.1 

21?L8 
13, !> 



4.3(X 
100.0 

38.7 
15,7 

3a7 

14.0 



5^Qf76 
lOO^O 

43.5 

I3v2 



IOOlO 

55.4 
1^4 
23. S 
10.4 



Both 

IG to 
10 years 



SSO 
100.0 

J7.5 

n. I 

34.5 

36-0 



100.0 

15.5 
11.6 

33.5 
39L4 



853 

loao 

14.8 
11.0 

3S.S 



I. 105 

100.0 

18.1 

II. 4 

84.3 
36.2 



1.257 
IC0.O 

I8>5 

0l2 
32.5 
3<A8 



1.302 
100.0 

18.0 
SlO 
30,2 
4L0 



I. £25 

loao 

17.2 
ll.» 
20.5 
41.5 



1.410 

IOOLO 

I9L7 
12.2 

3ao 

37.4 



I 752 
100.0 

25.5 
8,7 
■2<*.0 
35.6 



20 yeara 

fiattd 
over 



1.061 

loao 

63.0 
15.5 
18.3 
2.3 



0&3 
IC0.O 

60.4 
16. S 

:»,7 

O 4 



0G3 
.100.0 

57. S 
17.0 



1.636 
100, 0 

G5.1 
U.8 
10.4 



2.CS6 
lOOiO 

11.4 

19.0 
2.7 



i.o:^ 
loao 

62.6 
12.7 
21.6 
3,1 



1.501 

lOdO 
m.1 

15.9 
21.6. 
3.4 



1. 018 

loao 

05,3 

11,1 

18.1 
2.4 



3^428 
lOdO 

74.0 
8.5 

M.5 
2LI 



Pemal«. 
20 years 

end 

over 



1.088 
100.0 

36.8 
16.4 
41.8 
5.0 



0S5 
100.0 

3 J. 7 
17.0 
42.0 
5.6 



I.OI& 

100.0 

33.0 
10.S 
44.8 
5.5 



1.^ 

100. 0 

40.4 
15,0 

4.3 



1.^ 

100,0 

42 
14^2 

4.3 



1.610 

lOOlO 

30^4 
16.2 
3!»l4 
4.9 



K485 
lOO.O 

18,6 
4J.5 
5.3 



1.V48 
IOOlO 

38.6 
18.CU 
37.0 
5.0 



?,e40 

100.0 

50.0 
13.0 
31.0 
4.2 



WItltQ 



2,366 

i6o.o 

41.7 
14.7 
31.3 
12:4 



2,226 
IC0.O 

38,1 
15.5 
32.3 
14.1 



2.361 
100.0 

36.1 
15.8 
33.0 
14.2 



3.337 
lOdO 

45,0 
13.7 
29.4 
II.'; 



4.074 

mo 

47.2 
1 1.0 

28.0 
12.1 



3^884 
lOOi^ 

44.0 
13,6 
29L1 
|3,3 



3.410 

lOOiO 

39i6 
16,2 

3ao 

14.0 



4.057 
100.0 

44.2 
15.0 
' 27.0 
12.2 



6.371 
100.0 

56.0 

lao 

23.5 

1^6 



Negpo 
and 
Other - 
races 



012 
100.0 

, 37.8 
11.2 
3X0 
16 0 



500 

lOdO 

37.4 
11.5 

33.* 
15.9 



570 
100.0 

35,1 
13.0 
31.7 
16,2 



752 
100.0 

40.9 
12.3 
31.5 
14.3 



919 

mo 

4^4 
11.2 
31.0 
14.8 



056 
IC0.0 

39.7 
11.4 

32: 6 
16,1 



m 

100.0 

31.5 
13.7 
33.4 
18.4 



1.018 

loao 

40.3 
12.0 
30,2 
17.5 



1.459 

KHlO 

^9 
25.4 
13,8 



Unemployment t^to ■ 



Total 



3,S 



1.6 



1.2 
.5 



3.0 



1,3 
.5 

L2 
.5 



3,5 



1.2 
.5 

1.2 
.5 



4.0 



2.2 
.7 
I 5 



5.0 



.7 
1.7 



5,6 



2.4 
.7 

1.7 
.8 

4.0 

1.9 
>8 
1.5 



2.4 
.8 
1.6 



8.5 



4.7 
.0 

2L0 
.0 



Both 

10 to 
10 years 



13,: 



2.3 
1.5 
4^5 
4.0 



1.0 
1.5 
4.2 
5.0 



12.2 



1.8 
1.5 
4.2 
4.8 



15,3 



2.8 
1.7 
5,2 
5.5 



16.0 



3.1 
I.G 

5,5 



16.2 



3.1 
1.6 
4.0 

0,6 



lt.5 



2.4 
1.7 
1.3 

6,0 



16^0 



Male, 
20 years 
and 
oTer 



1.5 

.4 
.4 
.t 



1.3 
.4 
.4 



in 



3.1 
2.0 
.4.9 

6.0 



lOlO 



5,1 
1.7 

6,0 
7.1 



2.1 



1.2 

:^ 

.1 



3.5 



2.2 
"4 



2.0 
.0 



4.0 



2.5 
.5 
.0 
.1 



3,2 



1.0 
.5 
.7 
.1 



3.6 



2.5 
.5 
.7 



5.1 
.0 

1.0 
.1 



Female. 
26 years 

and 

OT*r 



4.3 



I.G 
.7 
1.8 



3.8 



1.3 
.6 
1.6 



1.2 
.6 

1.7 
.2 



4.6 



1.0 
.8 



5.V 



2.4 
.6 
2.3 



5.4 
2.2 



4.B 



1.6 
.9 

2.0 
.3 



5.5 



^0^ 
2.1 
.3 



S.0 



4.0 
1.1 

2.0 
.3 



White 



3,4 



1.4 
.5 

I.I 
.4 



l.-i 
.5 

1.0 
.4 



3.1 



I.I 

.5 



4.5 



2LI 
.6 

1.3 
.5 



5.4 



2.6 
.0 

1.6 
.7 



5.0 



4.3 



1.7 
.7 

1. 8 
.6 



5.0 



2.2 
.6 

1.4 
.6 



7.B 



4.3 
.8 



■ Forlhcr*ason3Catcp>rt(js. uiitH*j^lw>mi'iJniteiar<;i.uii*ij»iU'ilas a lvrx:i ttt 
o( the total (^ivlUan laijor foiLt auu thtij ^iW sum it» ilw total me sbuwn. 



^ DiUvn SHSbLLJ Iwiu till- 1^ i^iai ^riihlisri^il i.v'^lkfr^- ir^Misv o| ttth 
nlcai tv^tis ^uifevted ^ tth the liktt^uct^u a iivw s^riv^ 
) Less tltati 0,05 iMfcent. ^ 
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S>1t4s^ O - 1£ - 17 



2ao 



Tobit A^26* UntrApIoytd Jobseekers by Job Search Method Used, by Color and Sex: Annual Averages, 

1970-75 



P«rc«nt using method 



Public 
fliDPloyniont 



employment 



Employer 



Friends 
or 



Pb«od or 
Answered 
Ads 



Other 



immber ol 
niotliods 
used" 



l«Tf ^ 

Wtkltoa < < ^^Vmrmm mm ^m m m m^m 
, Mrie V. .m ^m 

Keftouidoth«mc«a..^' ^ 



Mal*< .mmm 

Kcifro uid other m«s 
M4tfl«„«„* 



mi 



Wtklt« > <^ .^mmm 

Mate 

K«froa!^olhor rues ^m 

Vi^ 

female ^mmm 



1973 

Whit*. 

Male, 

Femde 

Kcifro and other race:}, , 

Mal6,-„,^ 

Female » 



Wh[te,,^,^ 

Mole 

Fem^e 

Kfgroand other [»es„ 

Mal« 

Female 



Vhlte, 

Mftle^ 

Female 

Kc^ro and other reices,, 

Male. 

Female..... .y...^.. 



2; 032 
1,431 
1,106 



1.S38 



1.773 
1432 
.870 
422 
US 



2,379 
li^ 

330 
382 
448 



3,298 

902 
453 
44D 



4,8tL 
2^607 

1.195 
6I« 

£80 



38.5 
31.1 
2S.4 
37.4 
4L2 
3ia 



23.5 
32.2 
21.0 

4a 4 
44. a 

3e,5 



2015 
29.9 
214 
35.4 
37iO 
319 



21.0 
2«w3 
21.0 

3a4 



21.5 
27.7 
2L1 

to 
3 

sal 



27.3 
3^4 
23.« 
35.3 
37.3 
34.1 



10. G 
ILO 
l(X5 
7.1 
7.3 
7.2 



0.7 
7.3 
7.« 
7.1 



0.4 

0l4 

n 

7.3 
6.*> 



7.3 

B.1 
6.5 
7.1 
3.0 



^ 71.9 
72,9 

07.4 
OOhO 
G5.5 



72.3 
73.3 
72.2 
««.5 

«&5 



73L5 
719 
71.0 
6^3 
7L3 
67.4' 



T12 
T2.3 
71.6 

6flL3 
72L5 
C7.6 



3.0 


72.5 


3.0 


72.9 


2-^ 


72L0 


7.3 


6».7 


7.3 


69.5 


7.3 


6HI.9 


3.9 


72.1 


7.1 


' T2.5 


6.7 


7L6 


6.6 


67.9 


6,2 


6'Jl3 


7.1 


65.7 



14.3 
16.3 
1L3 
14.3 
61.0 
12:6 



15.3 
17.5 
115 
14.0 
17.4 
12.6 



13.7 
15.6 
IL5 
14.3 
16.4 
1>.3 



14.1 

15.3 
12.1 
14a. 
15.4 
13L9 



14.2 
I6w0 
11.7 
14.0 
18.1 
11.6 



14. S 
I7.T 
111 
15.6 
17.9 
13.1 



2S,1 
23.7 
24L9 
16.4 
13,7 
13.0^ 



27.1 

25.6 
23.9 
2a3 
13.4 

£2.3 



27.7 
25.6 
30l2 
19.4 
17.5 
21.3 



28.2 
26.3 
3a3 
l».9 
17.9 
l!k9 



23.4 
26.0 
31.0 
2L7 

20l3 
23,2 



. 31.0 
29.2 
33>1 
23*1 

.21.0 
C4.5 



7.7 

ia2 

4.7 
6.5 
S.0 
&,1 



7.0 
9l2 
4.2 
6.3 
3.3 
4.4 



6,3 
3.3 
3.8 
6,2 
7.3 
5.1 



d.3 

t\ 

5.7 
6.5 
5.1 



7.0 


L55 


9.9 


1.61 


3,9 


L48 


&,8 


L52 


7.1 


r53 


4.2 


1.46 


6.5 


L59 


3-7 


1.65 


3.9 


Ml 


6.2 


1.55 


7.1 


1.60 


5.0 


1.50 



KoTE. The total for lobseekcn b tUftn the total ^incinrioyetl sljowji 
elsewhere In thU ^P<>rt became persoi^ oil tayolT or vr^tin^ to bexin n new 
wage and^alary job withi n 30 days are not actually ^pekltig ) chxs. It should aUo 



ni^ivA that tJiC sunt of thu l^fix tiitaecs eucpd:^ 100 P&r^crtt L^>ai]S« somu 
Johscekcis use ntor^ than otie method. 



I 
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I 

-T^it'A'27. Unttnpioy«(( Jobs«eke» by Job Search Method Used, by $«x and Age: Annual Averages,. 

197fr-7S 



Total 



F«tconi using mctbcrd 



Privat« 



Bmplover 



or 

f^1aliT«6 



Vbc^l or 



Oth«r 



Am 

T*taL-^ 

lA to 10 yc«rs** 

£0 to SI y«»rs* . ** . 

2Sto^yflii3 

3$ to 44 years , 

isto&iyears.^...^ 
SSy^Anand over. 



Mal« 

iatol9 yeflT» 

£0 to 24 years ^. 

2ft to 5i yean 

3$t0 44y«aTS 

4StoM ye^ 

95 y«<us an^over*... 



F«mal« V. 

^lA to ]9y«ai3 

£0to24y«ai3 

2Sto34yem 

3$ to 44 y«an 

- 45 to M years 

95 ycan^ftd over*.. 

mi 

T*lttl ^...^ 

16 to 1* y*ws 

£0to24y«fii3 

2$ to5| ye«i3.**^*.. 

3$ 10 44 y«MS 

45 to M years 

95 yean aikd over... 



Male 

10 to lOyear) 

SO to ^ years 

25 to 34 yeaia 

35 to 41 years. 

45 to 51 years 

55 yewsand over. 



Female 

16 to 1? years 

£0 to 21 years 

25to3lyaais 

^ 35to11ye«i3 

45 to 51 years 

55 years and over. 



1972 

Toiftl^ 

16 to 19 years 

^ to 31 years 

25 to }1 ye&Tj 

35 to 44 years 

45 to 51 y^ar^ 

£5 years nndorer*.. 



Mala , 

16tol!)yea» 

20 to *4 years 

Z5to}1 yea» 

351014 yea»...:. 

45 to 51 years 

' 55ywandOTer., 



Pemak 

16 to U year) '. 

20to3iyea(3 

25 to 31 years 

35to44yeai^ 

' 45to5l years 

55 years aii4 Ofer^. 



Noteatendoft^ible. 



3,?77 
1,018 
771 
520 
365 
313 
300 

1i746 
517 

m 

172 
171 

m 

1,531 
471 
339 
2S7 
103 

101 



1.117 

MTl 

958 
730 

m 

425 
368 

2,235 
639 
534 
374 
225 
227 
236 

l.SS^ 
532 
424 
355 
210 
10& 

m 



1J30 

L*il4 

m 
m 

455 

39(3 
332 

2^201 
654 
53S 
350 
215 
203 
230 

560 
41S 
31S 
210 
lOO 
143 



30.2 
21.0 
34.6 
31.6 

33.2 
33.2 

32^0 
21.0 
30.5 
42.3 
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Tobfe A-27* Unemplo/ed Jobseelcers hy Job Search Method Used, hy Sex ond Age^ Annuo) Averages, 
- - 1970^75 — Continued 
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Tubit A-38. Lon9*Ttrm Untmployment Compored With Totol Unemployment by Sexf^Age^ ond Coforr 

Annuol Aventges^ 1965-75^ 
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Table A-29. Long-Term Unemploymentr by Major 1i!>dusiry and Occupotlon Group: Annual Averages, 
, - 1965-75' 
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Tablft ArdO. NonagHcvlhiral .Workers on FulNTimo ScheduUs or on Voluntary Part Time^ by Selected 

CharocteriftUf! Annual Averoges^ 1965-75 ^ 
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Tobit A^O. Nonogncvflura) Workers on FufMlme Schedules or on Votuntory Port Jime, b/ Selected 
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X2 


4,2 


4,1 


7*1 








S.1 


' 0.3 


3.3 


li 


9*3 




la? 


HK3 


7*3 


7*4 


X9 


Dar»bte{:«ods 






2,7 


; 2.3 


1*3 


X2 


3.1 




X2 


X5 


2.5 


2:5 


l!3 




^3 


S.4 




5.0 


X4 


* Xi 


4,1 


7*0 


^0 


X3 


XI 




Transportation aitti ptibUc uUUtJf^ 




3.7 


3.i 


IS 


X4 


X4 


19 


X4 


X2 


X5 


4*5 


4*1 


X4 


Whol6S3]« ftnd man tr«d«i» » 




3>D 


3L3 


3I*« 


3Xi 


^0 




3X2 


25.2 


sxs 


£5.2 


25.0 


24*2 


FSiunc« anti Mrvke**********. 






4LD 


4l*r 


41^3 


41*4 


43*4 


44*S 


4X7 


44.7 




47*0 


4X4 


OttifT]itdmtrI«4* 




^*4 




2:1 


i3 


iO 


X3 


S^4 


i2 




%\ 


2*1 


U4 


S«ir<eiDp1|>>ed imd uitPald fanilir woikeis 






9iO 


blo 


7*3 


8L4 


S.1 


9i2 


7*7 


XI 


8.1 


7*3 


8.1 



t Datn for i9iS7'4l werepul>tJ3h(MliAt|iei^*\fciiP0tCff * Mfwto 4, Ulile A-^ 

T Sw footiiot4'2t Iftblft A-30v * S** fqatnoie 5* table A-30, 

t Af<|ii|y pertoitl Who ^ork«<l Ifss tbnA 3S hours tluiltiR IIl« smiw^ tfc^k * Maijjl> ]pfrsoii$ who i^uld flntl only pari time woik* 
b«cau3« ol Hftck woiLlob eliikngJiu: during tba week, material ilioitaj^v^ ?te* 



^47 
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Table A-33. £mp!oymenl Doto for Detailed Occupotionsr 1972-^75 



Tatvi.: - 

\V lili«<ollar]i^«fkui 

Accountftnu ^- -■- - 

' ArdiLl^ts. 

CotuputtrjpednUstji 

C«mpul«r proera^rrft 

Computer sysitais tChAiyslA* 

KneLnf«rs 

Atronaiil IcalaDttani rotmutlcal . 

Chf mtcal fitfjUwri*, , 

.Citll cnclti^cfS 

El^tiUftl anil tlccironlc 

Tittn , 

JndusitlDl on):inccrs. 

Alccli«nlcal ttvgliiccrs 

Uvwytt3 nntl Jodjtra 

Llbnvl«)i9i jircNvUt^ ana cum* 

lom...... 

Lift Mtia pnysk^l sdfritistn 

Jlk>io4!iai1 5dcntbt^ 

ChtmUls ^ 

Optraitans ana *>M*mj n^n^farci). 

tftftna analyists ... 

Pttsonntl and lalior ntaifoiis 

' worktf}..^..^. 

* PhXdcinit^f (ttntlsUf aiul rthicd 

pracittloncis 

DentUts...^ ^ 

FharmAdiU 

opathJt ._ 

Mui:^f illttltlons. mid Ihtraflsts. . 

K^f^lsitnd nun*!s..* 

Th*rarlAt5 

jUanU l^lmoJodsts and lech* 

nJclaji^ *. H. - 

CnnJca) lab i^nolORtsiA tntl 
C«<hnk]«n^*........,., .... 

ItadTotcj^cal it^tnnlof^f tKnnd 

i^inldAns ^ 

ItdlRioiu vorlcera 

Social scientists 

Ec4>i)dlnl^ 

h^>^cl10I0Klst^ 

dodftl and ivcroatlon wt>rk£j? 

Social urorktf} 

Itfcttaibn workff}. 

Trocl^f?- c^Ufge aitd uiilvttdtv 
Tcvli^r?. ti^iil c«Ueg<! a»d tinl* 

Vfidl)' 

Adtilt cducaibn tcadiei^ 

KkttkCUtat)' Mllool Uiidimi. , . 
I'n^tliLdfntorttn And Icindrr* 

Eivif n t(acbr» 

SfcondAry scliool icach^ra 

Enflnf^rlEVe and scknco l^lt- 

nldins 

C tit m leal ircluddaiks ^ 

Dfalltft «r 

BiKt tlc&l and rie«l roidc encl- 

nf^rlnc iKliuldaiis 

Surttyi^ ( - 

nc^tlnj; And science, .f... 

Alrplant rltols.. . ........... 

Vocailoiml anil cdticalloikal coun^ 

s^lm . 

W^ltt:^. artiste an<l ^nirriaL^i*^. - 

AlhletM and kindred worLtc^. 

DfaJoi^ft . .-. 

KdlioftmidirPO^ttf^. ■ -- - 

>fu$tc[ans and c4>m)»o$WT5 ^ .. 

Volnimand scuiHotrs. . 

rh«tofuai>titr» 

ftild pubtltllT willtiS. .. . 
]t«3«4icii wofkm. notnpt^inpd , 

F<winot« at tnd cdublt. 



Total ctnpfoyrd 



1975 


1W4 


^^973 


ItfTl j 






jt|.409 


&1.7(^.^ i 




4U73S 




3!k.0^l 1 


7SJ 
70 

36a 

. 13J 
lilAO 
51 
("> 
1«« 


ixm 

£03 

311 
199 
97 
1.ICS 
S3 
55 
107 


11,777 

750 
73 
2S7 
1S7 
i« 
U0I>4 

I5« 


11.459 
T14 

64 
373 
1«6 

'i i 
1. la; 

4 50 
151 


■JW 
167 

300 


193- 
1S3 
359 


373 
167 
17S 
544 


3W 
170 , 
191 

320 


100 
377 
M 
J3t 


ISO 
314 
■ 1') 
131 


103 
360 

134 


330 
119 


i:h 


113 


Ittl 


111 T 


32* 


f 

321 




310 


110 

no 


GI3 
100 
127 


105 
123 


034 
107 
1-.>fi 


351 
U126 

157 


m 
hm 

133 


344 
9:0 

£33 


33$ 
949 

115 




371 


330 


315 


177 


IS5 


113 


143 


^9 
3M 
ISV 
09 
01 
402 

197 

M3 


a? 

37S 
1?} 

95 
W 

40: 

300 
102 
518 


3S9 
IS5 
. *3 

5i 
3LS 
26* 

S3 
490 


111 

6S 

50 
35t 
363 

93 

441 1 


M 
1i3a2 


3,957 
GO 
1.39; 


2.91G 
70 
1.791 


:*iS4C t 
? ; 
1.351 


1. m 


191 


IS9 
U14:! 


ISS 
1.114 


£0« 
7ft 
301 


(iS7 
S3 


850 
395 


i 

3«0 


177 
70 


173 

n 


1^ 

, c 


101 

71 1 


1M 

CO 


1«0 

09 


IS3 

OS 


152 ■ 
61 1 


Hi 
liOU 
led 

ia* 

177 
131) 

m 

76 


f.OOO 
{X3 
129 
t5« 
140 
149 
7B 


130 
939 

76 
123 
160 
120 
)30 

75 


I3C 1 

fc97 j 
7» 
110 
163 t 
121 fl 
1%j J; 


115 

95 


101 

79 


S9 
93 T 





j 



U"hil(^«v)ljs(T worVors— Conihmwl 

Ah olljcr lTToff£sl«im1 inift hrli- 
tllL^I v^irkrTS . . 
Mnnuj^ and ndmlnlsimtors, nccpt 

Urm , 

llank o11Lc«r^ and fijiandn) mana- 

RCf^ 

I1ay«rsand ixiTcliaslitK actiits 

, DuyfTt, Mhole$4tc »nd rrtnll 
iradt , 

rrvdlt and collection tnanacfni—. 

Health adminlsimtora. 

lOSDcctors^ txcfpt «on«tAtctlori 
aiid public administration. . . .. 

Maiwttw*and fUnctlnicDdtnt^ 

Imildltij^ , 

" Oinc«manac«r^n.t.t...** 

OllklaUand adndnlst rat oni^ pub- 
lic adniInlstmtlon.n,v.c 

OOld ab cf Iodx«^. ^tttc^ onions , 

ltc£t«mani. caCttttlar and t>or 
tnani^ci3...- 

Salps lu^anaf^crs and drpartni^nt 
hetu]s,iHalllti»dt > 

Saks nianttf tr5.cxttl>t mall 1 rod , 

Stli^l ailndnistratort 

All otmr mnna^ef} and Eiddilnl5- 

imot) , 



SaW woikptj,..*. ^..J 

A dvcrtlslnR ^^tnts oiid $aX^ vorlc* 



Deuuinstiatof} e 

llticlcsimand pfddlns 

lasurMW A{>ntS| hFokciSisiirvttr^ 

wrliot^, 1.... 

Ncwjpaptr corriera and vcnijora . . . 
Itpal estate oftf nt s alid brokm . . . . . 

S tock and bond m^s is , 

Salea w«r1ctr^ and ^alts c»ftk», 

^ n^^.c 

Salts trvreif^ntatltcs, inanulac- 

lurltM^fndtisldes 

Sales rf|>rc5cntatlve$, vrhot«sa)o 

tradt... 

Sa1<^tifrU,r«'tdlimde 

Salens \or1c^r5r «xcf pt clerks, retail 

trade , 

Salt^s wurfcera, sctrlces and ccn- 

strucUon , 

CfVricolnndlcintlr^ worke^^ ........ 

liMikiellera... 

TtilUnReh-rlcs , 

]ioo1ckt«p(r5 p..... 

Cashiers 

rtf rfeal ^aperrisor}. n,e^ , 

Colliictors. hHlond account 

r«untcTc1trk&.cxccptlood 

l>lK)atcher5 riii<l siarieriL v^hfctf , 
Knunie rators and tn (crvfe werj, . . . , 
Kstlinatof$tMld Inve^tlRalot^ n^^c, 
Kx|k«itber3 ntid i^rojuctioji c«Ji- 

tr^llm .'.^ 

Fllncleik* 

Innimncc julhiftei^, cxanLEnivs^ 

and tih-«3tl£atoi5. 

lihrttry attendants niul a$nlstaitt9 . 

M«l lowers, post omc« 

Mall hoiidrerii^ txcffit wst oillcc. .. 
Mi^nRorSand office tif'lpcis.,^.,.. 

Cilice nrochlriA operators ..*. 

Dookt^e^pinc atid l^lUnj; nt^v* 

eliln^ operate 

Computer and peripheral 

c^tuIPnteat Operators ^ ■ . 

KoypunthoptratOTS...... , .. 

royroll and tJmcke^ptiij^ctetLs . . , 

IVMtnlel^ks 

1tweption'3t« 











^1975 


1971 
■*~ 


r^^3 
. _ .. 


'19^ 


llO 




100 


101 


a. By I 


S,911 


'a.c4i 


S.03. 


£IS 

3:0 


5l0 

37a 


379 




140 

57 
15^ 


ICO 
00 
150 


171 

a5 

137 


lis 


113 


111 


93 


97 


14S 

303 


143 

331 


131 

307 


m 

315 


361 

m 


e9 


33S 
92 


509 
60 


501 


493 


491 


^4 


315 
305 
36G 


315 
313 

35s 


291 
310 


200 
374 
301 


0^383 


^353 




4.716 


5^4£0 


5^417 


. 5r415 


5^354 


7S 
93 
179 


73 
B7 
301 


73 
SI 
319 


CO 
Gl 

230 


eol 

SI 
414 
-101 


45& 
75 
391 

^ 99 


474 
73 
390 
101 


411 

319 
101 


4.002 


liO^ 


4,003 


4.013 


m 


357 


355 


400 


'701 


7fia 
3.293 


743 
3,303 


£;3IS 


4C2 


406 


m 


430 


136 


134 


139 


136 


15.123 
350 
144 

lillSO 
23fi 
71 
337 
03 
0) 
3S3 


1\&I3 
351 
157 
I.CQO 
1,111 

as9 

63 
347 
91 
53 
3(39 


14.5I&' 

33fi 
165 

i.cot 

liOIS 

319 
87 
0> 
331 


14. 347 

3ga 

149 

1,5S1 

199 
(0 

329 
S« 

34S 


311 

364 


109 
276 


300 
SSI 


195 

272 


150 
III 
25i 
143 
"6 
714 


131 

367 
147 
76 


112 
133 
367 
143 
&4 
«15 


10s 
137 
270 
120 
7& 
674 


S9 


£S 


SO 


W 


^j5 
. 350 
199 
"."JO 
460 


£46 
319 
SOl 
393 
459 


m 
193 

301 

^5 


196 
283 
Ifrl 

381 
436 
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Tobte A-33. Employment Date for Delatted Occupations, 1972-75— Continuod 

^ ^ iTIiousands) 



ecmuritd 

S«<rtlatt«s. t«ca] 

S«croUrt«s» medM 

Shipping and K^odvlnft^tciks 

SUUiUcft] tkrks ^ 

SU>»e™phtJ3 - 

Stock clctka and £torcke«ivrs.« 

'Tefldt(t«Id«$, e^c^pt^hoolinoiitU)!^. 

l^lephono D»ntor5, 

Ticket* AUtibn, and «ipr«$s &g«nt«. . _ 

Typuts 

All aUt«r «kHcfii v«[ ktts. 



Blue-c<)ittar i«%tlcet3 ^ 

Craft tnd klndml workets 

C4rp«nura 

Bi1clCTtii5onsnnd3ton«inbAOM- — 
Ontcntand concretb rinisli«rs. . . 

KWtridaiu 

Kxcavatliv{c* ATwUng* nlid ro^ 

a mttclri ner V opottl on 

l^iitcrt, constntctlqn and main- 
tenance 

Pltiinb«t«Aiid |]]|>«mter3. , 

Roofcnand slaters 

SI nicturat metal craU-vrofkeiS-.. 
ItlttO'Otllftr vrofker supervisory* 

n.^C. « ^ 

.Machlnlil» and lob scl ki^ 

Job and dlo »tt tt^t m^Ul 

Moctilnlsts 

McUl craft vorkera* crtluJJnfi 
niccltaitlc?, MlaclilnlsiS* mid 

£cUors^.\ 

Millwilghls , 

' MDl(]«rs, metal 

ShectmcUl workers atid tin- 

smLtl^ : , 

Tootand die inakcts , 

Aloctiantes;, antomolillf 

AtitomoliDt) 1}0dyr«Palrcts.... 

Atitotnoblb niocnaiLics 

Mtoliaiktcs* trccpt automobtlQ...-. 
AlrtotidiltonlttS* licatlnj^and 

rofdftcratloii 

Aircraft mechanic:! 

Data proc««&lne machlnt) n- 

VoLrtts : 

Fatm Implement 

-llfftvy^ulmncnt inochiwilc^^ 

liurfudlnf^dl^l^^ 

Hotistliold appliance oml ac 
<r«ssory Installers and me- 
chanic 

OfRct maditne repalrvrs. 
Itadto and television f^l* 
ItaJIroail and^ 'canJtof> 

elisnlcs 

htlnlInK cra^. workers 

Conipo$ltm and ly|>c^tlcts. . 
Prfmii^ |ue$sopoiatlv«iSf..... 

Dakers 

Cabinetmakers 

Car|wt Installers;. ■ 

Cnuie* derrick. and )u>[stoi»rators, 
heooraiotsand v^lndov^rosMTs.. , 
Eloctilc pQweribio and eabb in- 

stallersand r^palrcry 

I^ocontotlT^ ci>f^necfs. 

SUtJonary enRlneer^. . . . .r.-"^ - - 

Inspectors. Ii.e^ 

Tfttlore 

Telephone Installers and rvl^1r«rs, 
TrfqAone line tnsialkrs n^^i rts 

^palrers. 

^ Ujhjiolsterers 

All Otber eraft worker^ 

Fontnotc al end or InUi*. 



Total employed 



1W5 llffl 1073 IS73 



repairers;, 
nio- 



3,215 
133 

m 

2§ 
ail 

m 

1*005 
l.4(K 

m 



S3 

HI 
1 71 
1*102 
f«l 

171 

57 
756 



HI 

124 
53 

1M 

14G 
123 
77 
fll 



lie 

•m 

131 
61 
3H 

60 
63 



3*Jfia 
135 
73 
ICS 
3JI 
103 
IBS 
250 
390 
121 
l*03S 
1*373 

ra,77« 

11*477 
1*073 
10^ 

530 

4oa 

I5« 

3!>5 
0(3 



*'157 

55S 

4Si 



-018 
91 
C3 

IG3 
177 
1*011 
H5 

l*9H. 

50 
CI 



137 
05 
131 

51 
139 

\ar 

71 

05 
176 
101 

137* 

3ii> 
ao 

036 



3,000 
115 
78 
458 
393 
lOO 
475 
229 

1*031 
l*3(^ 

iD*S0O 

11*2^ 
l*07« 
I^ 
81 

533 

431 

440 

395 
lOS 
75 

1*460 
491 

402 



0«S 
39 
05 

I5S 
187 
1*053 
150 

y02 
l*SH) 

200 
131 

I*) 
55 



Ul 
61 

lis 

(I) 

105 
CI 

^ lOG 



(>) 
1B7 
131 
50 
313 

60 

590 



^,019 
tO-J 
£3 
451 
^) 
125 
511 
206 
392 
IS) 
1*021 
1*360 



1*015 
170 
73 
491 

426 

128 
3S9 
35 
74 

1.413 
471 
«l 
377 



621 

80 
53 

ItD 
IK4 
1*033 
101 

m 

1*735 

174 

123 



1^1 

55 

170 
142 
111 

GO 

150 

K7 

102 

► 53 

no 

131 

62 
310 

67 
66 

4*r 



Oeclipatlons 



Iltuc<ollaT workers«^ContIntied 
Opemth^oS;^ exceiit transport. . 

A$^mblors. 

BotlUiM! and cundnR operatives. . 
Checkers; euunlncfs* tfful Insp^ 

tot?* mamiliicttidivic 

Ctotliln^ lioncrsaAd iircssers 

Cutting; operative^ n.e^.. ........ 

Uressmakers and seamstresses 

eicludlOR (actory 

bdllers, earth , 

|>ry wall Installezsatul lathers.... 
Filers, pollshersv sandeis* tuid 

tmtfm 

Fiimae« tenders* smelters, and 

pouiers; melal 

Uarago worlt^r^ an4 j!as siallon 

attendants 

flraders and sorters^ manulactur- 

1]>R 

I^aundr? and dry ctoanine op^ra- 

ttT05*n^ ^ 

Meat ctittets and btitctiers, ex. 

eludln(t manwfocturlnB 

Meat cutters and butcbeis* inoim- 

faeluiine , 

Meal wrappers^ retail trade 

' MtneoperatlTe&*n^ 

MixJnir operaltvcs 

packer^ and wrapper?^ ereltidh^ 

meat mid prodtice 

Valnteis* nMinuf*etwe<l aiUcUns. . , 
I'hoteeraphlc prvcess worker^. . . . . 

I^reclaon machine operatives , 

l>rll) t»ress operattm 

<*rlndlniE machlno operatives. , 
Lallio and mllUntC inacliliw 

operatives 

I'nneh and stamplne pra^s opera- 
tives 

Sawvers 

Sewec^snd stiebers 

SlioemakblfE mactdne omrailves.. 
Fnmaiieo tenders and stokers 

orcepi ineial ' 

VTerllle opcnOives 

r Spinners* tvlsiecs; and 

■ \wtndeES , 

VrVld^rs and nahie cutters 

UwlUe operatives* n^e.e. ........ 

AH wner operatives* eieej>t 

Irunsmrl...* 



Transfort cqti)|Mncnto]>erat]ve&...... 

llUSdiJver^ 

Uellvery and rout« workers 

Kork lift and tow motor oikcral Ives. 

Itaflro^ switch operators^ 

Taiical> drivers and cbatiflers. . ^ . , 

Truck drivers. 

AU other ttan^t e^lultmici^t 
operatives 



Nonlivni *at>orecs 

Animal caretakers , 

Construction laborers* Incltidlni; 

carpenters helpers .............. 

FrcJetit'and material handlers 

(larbi^ collectors. 

<}iirdcnerH^d Rroundskeelkers ... 
I>onRshorewDrkers«ttdfit«"^ores. 
Timber eutling and lo^tKhM: 

workers p. _.. 

Sioekiiandlers.. 

Vehlde Wastiet^ aiid <!<|uipmeni 

clea'iers. * 

Warehonw latwrer^n.o.c... .... . 

All other nOnlartn laborers ........ 



TotAl cmPfoye^l 



1375 11ff4 IOT3 1972 



3^637 
1.015 

652 
HI 

200 



£0 
SO 

113 
450 

207 



100 

% 

^1 

592 

m 

78 
360 

61 
13J 



130 
108 
303 
67 

73 
30! 

112 
654 

60 

3l;^0 

3*219 
310 
5S3 
314 
53 
161 

1.694 

105 
4J3I 



765 
721 
37 
570 

73 
815 

"^161 
204 
6^ 



16^027 
1.139 
(') 

757 
143 

51 

fi3 

137 

77 

(>)" 

176 

201 

SO 
51 
148 

in 

601 
101 
«3 
431 

69 
152 

137 

170 
119 

SS8 
65 

69 
392 

HI 
646 

75 

2,!>e8 

3L292 

595 
317 
51 
174 
1*752 

103 

4*380 
87 

SOS 
801 

93 
542 

51 

Ji 
827 

178 
213 

620 
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Table A*33. Em[»Foyment Data for Detailed Occu^tationsr 1972-^75— Continued 



ScTvkc ^rk«r£.».^ 

r Private hoMscfaoltb ....n. 

Chill l-caTvvi'ork«i3 - 

11oU£«kfCwrs 

Mfllflf antl £crvat)if 

All other pnv^atc hoiistholt) 

wwkcrs s 

Service wOTk«t^t ercciM j^Hvuto 

' household:. .*.*. 

O^ntnft service workers. 

Xo^tRlnE ftlii^^^ ckn^]]^ 

Janttors und £«xioi^ *. . . 

tk^C..,,...^ ....^ 

Fo<hl2^rvIni ^vorkets ; 

Hiul^nttcrs * 

Cook£ ^ 

DlstkVi'ashors......^ 

Food couti(«r Eiiid fouutdn 

vrtffkcra.. ..HH 

Woltcra tiwt watteisT a^l^t- 

(mts 

Wall CIS 

Ilenltl] sfivlcw workers — . 

l>«hUkl n^^lfmt^ 

llciklllk idilv^ akid tndttt^^^ 

^xdudlne tiUr^kie^.. 

Nurflne nldff^oOidtrU^. nikd 

fittdUilanlS.. , 

VractlcftI ]tursc$^... -^^^ 



Total tnj ployed" 





1074 


1DT3 


19T-2 

1 


11.<SS7 
1,171 


II.3T3 

l*?2S 
4% 

ftl 
«8S 


II.12S 
1.3^ 
Ml 

m 


1 

I.-I37 1 
^13 ! 
ii:> j 

713 


AO 


53 


GO 




laASO 
l<^1 


10LI45 

. m 


I.S13 


S*0?4 
137 
l*2tS 


1 mi 




3.402 
215 

lOG 


OCS 
3.i63 ( 

; 






311 


307 


I.TIS 

i::e 


1*313 

i.ias 

1.012 


1.30:^ 
IH 


l/-K\3 
1. 121 
1.506 
Ul 


^210 

um 
3;o 




m 

358 


liT 
313 ' 



Occkkpailoiis 



Total cikkPtoycd 



I LOUS<>]iold— C'ottliiikicd 

l*ci$oiial scT*4c^> wftTktrs . 

Allmdotils. ..r..., 

Barbers.. » . . 

CliH(J-c*rfl worli^tS 

llQlrdtcs5C[^ uHd cosn^tolo. 
gbts , 

Prtvnto liouseliolii 

\i>ituc service iMdft! 

hrotccUvosfivko workers... 

Crossing (ckiivil^ Attd bj1dc<^ 

tender?! ..... , 

Firot1(shl*^rs 

(iunrds. 

Pollc*. 

' £!h»lirs aiifl hnlHiTf^ 

Kfltmwoilrtts. 

Kfknn^ttd farm nkarnifim... , 

KoTMi^r^ (owners ;itid leii^^ilf) 

Farm blH^rcrs and siklHTVl^rs 

Karttk IciborrrStvr.Lf^ workers . 
Vttim \a\Xfiir$t tiuitiiiLd family 
workers^.,.. ........ 



m 

m 



541 

lOS 
62 

i*:i9o 

(^) 

4<ri 
473 
At 

1^503 
1.500 
1*313 

307 



li>71 



l.COO 
273 

400 

4tW 

111 

53 

50 

473 
454 

5,2 

3^013 
I.0t3 
1*010 

370 



1!>73 



1.513 

35« 

40^1 

115 
St 
1.I5S 

211 
4.20 
433 
(»> 

3,OJ7 
l.f^l 
I.C30 
1.303 

407 



1072 



1.512 

IS7 

350 

117 

V) 

U 141 

(») 
200 
4t2 
410 

3.0C0 

KG53 
l*3St 

SS6 

455 



^KiiihloyTueiit tcvc]lst^thiii]50iCO0 

NoTu: The aljIjTevlaiioii ""tt.e.e," ^tJtids for "noVtlSftClim tlassiflwl" 



mid 



(les^tf^iisitp^ btoul cj^ifgusM'if of (HM^iipiktJOLif thfil cannot bo inojt ^[Vclflcslly 
IdcutifliNl. 



TobI* Employment Status of the Populotlon/^ by Maritol Status ond Sexf 1947-75 

4 iNumbetsliilhottSt^ulj] 



BiNatK 



April 1047 

Ar^Tll 

Ajprinft4»..<<<. 

Mtich ]«60 

ApTfl I9SL 

April 1959. 

Apcll 1«U 

Aptlt 1«$5 > 

JrfWfa 105ft».^ 
IMftzirh 1«7,..^ 
Mftiirh 

Much 10»«^. 
March IMO.^. 

Mtr«h I0ft2 

Mftzirh IMS.,..- 

Mftitrh im 

Mftzirli 1905 

MbTCh 1M4...V. 
M*reh 

Mai«h loat.w 
MbTCh I9n 

f«rch 1971 

Mvch 11772 4.... 
Mucli 1973..... 
M«rch 13^4,.... 
Mftfch lf7S.v... 



April 1»I7.». 
April 194ft.... 
April 11M9 ... 
Mttth 1P50,„ 
April 1951.... 
April 1VIS2.... 
April tft53.... 
April IfiSI v.. 
April im... 
March 1^._. 
Msxch 1957.,. 
March 1953 .. 
Morel* 

M«rch leeo... 

March 196K.. 
Manh 1962... 
Mvdr ]M3„. 

a«rch 1964,.. 
arch 19«&.,. 
Mtircb ioca„. 
"^Mvch 19W... 
Much 11^). 
Mu^h 1968... 
M«nh 1969... 
March im-. 
March 1911,.. 
Mareh 1972,.. 
March 1973... 
Mer^tk 1974... 
5lBrch 197^.,. 



Mal« 



Popult 



]4,7«0 

Km 

13,952 
12; 064 

i^e«8 

13,000 
13, OM 
13,522 
|3,5t« 
13, 7M 

K76e 
ljw274 

\5^m 

15, 

10,361 
l«i96S 
17.333 
)7,6&1 
17,754 
13.967 

lSt732 
lGiM7 
10^573 
15,791 
17,501 
181,344 



33«3ft9 

as! 925 
35w998 
36,510 
37J06 
37.346 

38,306 
38L940 
39,182 

4a20& 
40,524 
41,21B 
41,705 
42;1>I5 
42.3«7 
4^826 
43,225 
43,225 
43,1>I7 
44,440 
45,055 
45,413 
4(\400 

4^324 



547 



Labor hrt^ 



Total 



Number 



9,^5 
0;44O 
81,957 
8^8% 
8.036 
7. 336 
7,Si5 
7,9«4 
81,276 

7,«a 

81,174 
81,416 
8.473 
81,837 
8.121 
8.367 
8.617 
81,719 
&7S] 
0,001 
a,3» 
8.695 
8.797 
9.645 
9,963 
101693 
11, 102 
11*737 
1S1233 



3a 927 
31,713 
3^5S9 
32,912 
32.993 
331,492 
33,950 
34.153 
34,061 
34,855 
35.2S0 
35.327 
35^437 
35,757 
36.201 
36^,306 
.3^740 

37,140 
37,316 
37,5(>6 
37,i8S 
381,225 
36^623 
30,136 

5o,7»2 
30,7lfv 
301516 



Ol popu- 
Ifitlon 



615 
61,1 
61,2 

C2,6 
61.9 
60.9 
60.2 
60.9 
61.2 
59.8 
«7.0 
57.0 
57.0 
65.5 
59. 6 
61.7 
50,5 
60^8 
60^3 
4&.7 
50^7 

B9;7 

5^.6 
50.1 

6017 

6tv6 
66.1 
67.1 
67.1 



92,6 
92.5 
92.2 
01.6 
9L7 
9L7 
01.5 
9L5 
00^7 
91.0 
90^6 
D0l2 
39.6 

e8.o 

S9.3 

H:? 

fi7.6 
S7>7 
fi7.2 
87. 0 
S7.0 
S7.0 
86.0 
86 9 

85.5 
34. « 
83.0 
83 1 



Km- 



81,600 
8.609 
8ltOtS 
7:638 
7,550 
7,254 
7,347 
7,099 
7,495 
7,400 
7,166 

7,263 
7,327 
7,^33 
7,m 
7,059 
7,428 
7,705 
7,914 
81,151 
7,653 
7,816 
8.000 
8.552 
8.508 
9,068 
9,80S 
1<^350 
10^ 139 



29,865 
30, SC3 
31, 101 
30,938 
31,968 
32,223 
32.540 
32,130 
32,207 
33,046 
33.536 
32,283 
321928 
33.179 

sioao 

331,883 
34,305 
34,667 
35,185 
35,685 
3Si96| 
35,963 
38; 652 
37,065 
37,103 
36,020 
37,311 
37,823 
37,631 
361-216 



XI ncm ployed 



Number 



S49 



0 
863 

1,183 
427 
444 
390 
W7 
653 

716 
1,122 
1,063 
1,067 
1,246 

922 
1,124 
1,085 

898 
' 799 

106 

654 

707 
' 675 

860 
1,310 
1,476 
1,205 
1,281 
1,974 



837 

1, 115 
1,503 
4S0 
461 
66t 
1,328 
1, 171 
1,016 
1,624 
2.267 
1.5S3 
1,564 
2,137 
1,605 
1,»7 
1,310 
1,083 

m 

792 
790 
787 
662 
1,0(30 
1,441 
1,326 
1,110 
1,125 
2,360 



Percent 
ol tabor 



9,1 



Feiitak 



9,6 
13.4 
6.3 

5^0 
818 
7.0 
7,7 
9.0 
13.7 
12,9 
12;6 
14,1 
11,4 
13.4 
13.6 
10.3 
0,1 
7.8 
7.8 

7.7 
0.1 
13.1 
13.8 
10,0 
10.9 
16.2 



2.7 

' 3."4 
4.0 
1.5 
1.4 
1.7 

U 

31.9 
2.9 
6.4 
4.5 
4.4 
5.9 
4,4 
4.3 
3.6 
2.9 
2.4 

2.1 
2.1 
1.7 
2.6 
3.7 
3.3 
2 8 
2.8 



1^078 
11,623 
' 11,171 
11,136 
10,9(6 
11,068 

io^n4 

.11 ou 
Ul^9«3 

!!*^^ 

11,487 
11,822 
11*384 
12,252 
12^764 
13, 134 
13.692 
14,132 
K607 
14,981 
15^311 
11.664 
12^381 
1^699 
13,141 
13.63^ 
13,616 
13^879 
14,339 
14,015 



33.458 
34,289 
35,323 
35,925 
3S.99S 
36,510 
37,106 
37,346 
37,670 
33,306 
3S.9fO 
39,182 
39,529 
4(^205 
4flt524 
41,218 
41,705 
4^045 
4^367 
4^824 
4X225 
43,225 
4X917 
44,440 
45,055 
45,443 
40.400 
46,939 
47,324 
47,517 



Total 



Number 



I 6,181 
5k 943 
C682 
5,621 
5^430 
S.532 
5,223 
' 5,412 
5,087 
6.167 
5.378 
^365 
5.162 
5,401 
5.663 
5; 481 
5,614 
6.781 
6.912 
0^106 
0^323 
5.915 
6^357 
61,501 
6,966 
7,187 
7,477 
7,739 
8.230 
8.464 



6,676 
7,553 
7,959 
81,550 
9,666 
9,222 
9,763 
9,923 
|Qi,423 
11, 126 
11,529 
11,826 
1^205 
12.253 
13.266 
13.485 
14,061 
14,461 
14,708 
15,178 
15.908 
15,9(B 
16.321 
17,595 
lfi.3T7 
R530 
1O1249 
19,821 
2(X367 
21,111 



Percent 
of popu. 
iMJon 



6L2 
61.1 
50.9 
6a5 
49.6 

6ao 

48.5 
49.0 
46.4 
16.4 
46.8 
45.4 
43.4 
44.1 
44.4 
41.7 
41.0 
4a9 
40,5 
4O18 
41.3 
60^7 
51.3 
51.2 
53.0 
53.7 
54.9 
55,8 
67.3 
56,7 



2^0 
2^,0 
2^,5 
2X8 
25.2 
25^3 
20,3 
26^6 
27.7 
39^0 
20.6 
30.2 
30l9 
30.5 
32.7 
32.7 
33.7 
34.4 
31.7 
35.4 
368 
30.3 
33,3 
33.6 
40,8 
4618 
41.5 
4Z2 
43.0 
44.4 



'Knj. 
ployed 



0^502 
'7.369 
7,637 
81,038 
81,750 
8.^6 
0,525 
9,3S8 
10,021 
10i076 
1L0S6 

10. 9:^ 

11,514 
11,537 
12.337 

a7i6 

13,301 
13.626 
13,950 
14,623 
14,18S» 
15.169 
I6vl» 
1^947 
17,497 
17,44.-1 
18,217 
181,908 
10,496 
19,313 



XliietoPloyt^ 



Number 



5.0^1 


IVO 


6.697 


246 

287 


6.272 


349 


5.228 


202 


Sseo 

5,089 


168 
130 


5,095 
4.665 


317 


' 222 


4.919 


24S 


5,139 


239 


6^078 


, 287 


4.S32 


330 


5,079 


322 


6^235 


423 


5,096 


B85 


6,218 


396 




416 

Si 


5,729 


377 


5,968 
5.566 


365 


349 


5.9U 


413 


61,093 


408 


6,473 


492 


6^433 


699 


6.710 


737 


7,040 


699 


7,480 
7,409 


750 


1,055 



174 
184 

322 
512 
336 
266 
236 
535 
403 
450 
493 
833 
689 
666 
029 
769 
758 
83$ 
749 
555 
719 
719 
622 
618 
880 
1,085 
1,032 
913 
961 
1,798 



Footnotes at «nd oi tahXn, 



26i 
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TobiB B^K Employment Stafys of the Populoffon,^ bjr Monkil Srofus and Sex, 1947-75 — Contfnued 



WJOOWIP. DlVOWED, 

April m?.:.^..^.^.. 

Aptlt 191ft......... 

April im..^^..^ : 

Marth iWi 

AptlllWl.^^^.. 

Al>ri| 19S2.^^,,^ 

April 

April laSt...^^..^.... 
ApHIl^...^^ 

Much im 

Mirch 1&S7.... 

Much I9i» 

Mu^lV^....t 

Match lOflO ..^ 

March mi....... 

Monch 196a.». 

March 1063.^*...^ 

March 1961..^.^ 

Match loes.........^ 

M^h t^*. 

March im 

March iM7 ^. . 

March )«S 

Maich 1969 

Mftich 1^ 

Match lOTI 

March im* 

March 

March m* 

March I9T& — 



Ma!o 



lEon 



4*201 

4,174 
4,14^ 
4,4ZS 

4.m 
4.m 

4,iHl 

4,^1 

4.940 
^.061 
4.7M 
4.S3& 

5. 174 

^4Z$ 

St 37a 

S.S7S 
^4IG 

.6.270 



Labor forco 



Toial 



Number 



2.760 
*.«S0 
2*A4S 
2*516 
2.TM 

3.0G0 
3.0SI 
2.OT6 
3,001 

*«)3 
2,0fi7 
2*m 
2.S2D 
2.9S9 
2.932 
3:933 
3.03^ 
2.0K> 

3,025 

2. SIC 

3*I2» 
3.322 

3, M5 



laiton 



«£.7 
44. 0 

et.o 

63.1 

62.3 
65.4 
G2.3 
60i7 
G1.0 

58.7 

&0.3 
£6.6 
&7.4 
ft5.7 
56.3 
55,S 
56.1 
S4.8 

53.4 
.M.I 
&4.3 

G5.0 
017 
62 5 
G5.9 
65 5 



Em- ' 
ployed 



2.516 

a. 539 

3;3I4 
2:301 
2; 616 
S;423 
2.S70 
2; 755 
2,6W 

IWi 

2,^4 
2; 651 

3y&43 

2; 400 
2,629 
2.598 
2,635 
2; 724 
2;7!M 
^SIO 
2.AI7 
Z682 
2.S42 
^724 
2.850 
3:023 
3:265 

1^1 
^510 



Unemploycil 



Numb«r 



211 



£27 
311 
I2t 
ItO 

1^ 
3IS 

269 

£l6 

211 

354 

30S 

270 

326 

3» 

323 

236 

297 

160 

too 

190 

124 

124 

102 

257 

274 

210 

2:k> 

510 



of labor 
torco 



7.6 



S.O 
1 1.0 

4 4 

5t4 
4.1^ 
10:3 
' 0.0 
8.3 
7.5 
12.3 
10.3 
9^8 
11.5 
II. 0 
II 0 
0 8 
0.8 
5.4 
6.3 
6.3 
4A 
4.2 
A.S 
&.2 
»2 
6.0 

5 8 
13.4 



t7oii 



0^270 
«1,I52 
9.505 
«I,5S1 
lOillO 
1«L456 
11.060 
11. 153 
ll*7ia 
11.513 
11*436 
1I*7S0 
12,148 

12.550 
I2.&U 
12.995 
13^326 
13.717 
14*0^1 
14*551 
11.521 
14.3SI 
11,701 
15.055 
1\S0& 
15^400 

ifi^SiS 

17.015 



Labor fort« 



Total 



Nuiit1>«r 



3.466 
3.659 
3.526 
3.624 
4.6«« 
4*058 
4.319 
4,301 
4*613 
4.510 
4.617 
4.810 
5*000 
4.801 
5.270 
5.012 
5*000 
5.157 
5.332 
5.536 
5.721 
5.722 
5.600 
5.802 

'5,004 
6.213 

61.344 
a723 

6i»U32 



ol l^pu- 
tailon 



37.4 

38.7 
37.1 
37.8 
30.2 
39.8 
3»*0 
3^4 
3Si6 
33i4 
40.4 

S:l 

40.0 

2.0 

39.1 

38.5 

39.5 
30.3 

loio 

39:2 
39.1 
38.5 
44.1 
39.6 
#,0 
iOi7 



Em- 
ployed 



3.309 
3,463 
3.324 
3^304 
3,910 
3.928 
4,205 

4. ISO 
4,398 
4,300 
^.417 
1.47^ 
4.637 
4.553 
4.811 
4*631 
4.665 
4*704 
5.014 
S.27S 
5.473 
5*471 
5.325 

5. A73 

5*543 
5.838 
5.977 
6.313 
6.318 



U employed 



Number 



157 
106 

260 
176 
130 
112 

269 

£19 
200 
336 
372 
308 
430 
331 
335 
363 
2dft 
258 
2S1 

229 
280 
3W 
37S 
367 
410 
615 



of labor 



4.5 
5,* 
5.7 
7.2 
4.3 

a.2 

2.6 
0.1 
5.3 
5,5 
4.3 
7.0 
7.4 
6.3 
8.1 
6.6 
fl.7 
7.0 
5*4 
4.7 
4.4 
4.4 
4.0 

n 

6.4 
6.0 
5.8 
6.1 
8.9 



> Data rclat« to ih<t clvlltan i>opulAtlon <liK:ludtn|; i$tiiiitJMial) N 
and oTcr until 1067, 16iuicl over bo£Lmui4t i<J07. h«KiiuUii£l>iC2.dntiif«LnloU> 
th« clviilfiii lianMitutiojmL jiojjuUtuiJ. i)u<n.tMTsolthr Arm^ Kifrw^ 
living 0^ post or uiih Uk'It Jahuhouu \nnA arvr UititiUei in thv hj4^1o iPOj>uJa^ 
tlon and labor forc<^ liRur^s. ^ . 



> Not avAllttbl«. 

*St«fo<rtJtO(C i concfirnlnarnlstng thflloi^^rimo ItmU. 
* lljo jMLijjjt ufUt; infiiuMloiiliL tho labor fOTCO b not stikt^ycomparaMa 
With Utr^tva^ fur J>rLui because of the ci«las1on of ttL«l]mitutli>nal pop- 
' tllallo^ iKflinililg 1972. 
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Tobl« Labor Forc« PorticTpoHonv Rot^s,^ by Morttdl Status, Sex* and Age, 1947-75 



AlKltlMS 

Ajmi iwa,,: 

Mai^ ISSOl 

AprtI ivfil 

AP^i im, 

Am i«fi3 

April l*M„^„^^. 

Awl 1 

Huth 

lUtdi 

laTiciaMo 

M«th mi 

M«tcb I9«2: ^, 

M«th Itttt 

lterehl9M._ 

Uu^ l«6S 

Mtmh IW 

Much tMT 

mtth tOCJK 

March mA.,.\ 

Ifflt«bl9ft> ~ , 

M«th im 

M«Tcb 1071. 

Mireh 1372 < 

mtth im 

MftTtii m4 

mWi m 



April l«7 

APrfl tm 

April im 

M«ch IMO 

APrll lO&l 

April ISiMl 

APni lf|53 

April 19M 

ApiJl t95S 

MB«h l«« 

March l«67 

Msichl«0& 

M«th im- 

M^iieOQ 

Muth 19ftl 

March Vm 

M«th ISO 

Mvth 1«M 

Mvth IM&. 

Much I9C(Il 

M^tix l«7„ 

M«thlM7« ^. 

Mudi Itte 

Mvtb im 

Mwch im. 

Muth l&a 

March ISTZ, 

Huth Iin3.» 

M*ich 

M*TCh ]Sfm^ 



20 



Oil 

ftl.« 

41.3 

sas 

57.0 
57. 0 

51. 7 

5a5 

4^.7 
50.7 

S9.1 

«0l7 
eOi2 
01.5 

ea,i 
e?.i 

«7. 1 



n5 
41. e 

1>1.7 
9L5 
01.5 
W.7 
01. o 

M.I 
*7.7 

a7.o 

H7,0 

SSwO 
S5.5 

33.9 
Sll 



o 

411 
42.7 
V».7 
11.7 

las 

39^4 
59.^ 
3SL0 

3&,5 
34.4 
313 
32.1 
3L7 
3X0 
32.0 
315 
35.0 

«.7 
4(V,9 
4^0 
47.0 
5LI 
K.* 
51.1 
52.9 



M.7 
97.0 

loao 

^5 

i»5.5 
9S.,7 

1R3 
0S.2 
W7*t 
»5.3 
M.3 
ftl.5 
90.0 
015 
?L7 
«5.« 
05.5 

oaa 

90.5 



30 to 



(*) 

77,1 

7»,7 

77.1 

70.2 

75,5 

TO. 6 

76.5 

75,0 

^a.2 

7X0 
75,3 

7et6 

76,3 
73;0 
71, I 

Tac 

713 

«o,o 

67.7 

67,5 
60.0. 
CS.5 
73- 3 
75,5 
75.5 
70,0 



w,o 

115 
ft5,6 
07.0 
06,1 

oao 

04,5 
05,5 
05,0 

05.6 
07. ,S 
07,1 
06.0 

V<V,5 
W,7 

!>r.,6 

OG.O 
D6,6 
05,3 
05,0 
05,0 
1H.S 
1>S 2 
05,1 
05.4 
OS- 1 



25 la 

3t 
years 



fi5,0 
O 
86,6 
84,1 
S«,3 

8€.l 
Bo,a 
8011 
«0,7 
86.5 
87.5 
88.2 
85.3 
87,5 
87.0 
85.5 
83,6 
85.3 
85,1 
85.7 

a.v7 

84,0 
80.2 
SI.4 
fir 5 
87,8 
87,4 
63.5 



07,7 
07.7 

tW.2 

&S.7 
OStO 
Oft. 8 
Oft-7 
0S.7 
Oft, 7 
38,6 
Oft,6 
051,0 
OS. 7 
iXS.ft- 
its. 5 
Oft. 5 
08.6 
OS 5 
Oft,5 
{^5 
Oft. 3 
08,2 
07 ^ 

«s.o 

07,1 

07, C 
W,3 



35 lo 
44 



85.5 

(>J 

85,1 

33.6 
83,0 
33,7 
81,0 
B32 
82.2 
S5.4 
82.9 
82,8 
35.1 
85w3 
88.2 
80,3 
81.0 
82:8 
81.6 
84,8 
84.6 
84-6 
30,8 
70,2 
82-3 
71>.3 
86-2 
80.4 
37.7 
88.4 



08.8 
(») 
0!».l 
08.8 
084 
Oft. 8 
08, jt 
00,0 
08,8 
1)0-2 
0^ * 
f 7 
1 .0 
*X.4 
08,6 
W.^ 
OiO 
03.4 
Oft. 2 
08,1 
Oft. 2 
OS. J 
08< 
08.3 

0!i.l 
07,0 
07,0 
07.5 
07.6 
07 2 



451061 mrs 



l^tal 



70,1 

(*) 

75-1 

74.1 

78,5 

7(l6 

718 

81,8 

36^7 

76,3 

77,0 

78,1 

75,3 

714 

77 5 

7*6 

73.0 
72:0 
67.6 
6».3 
603 
67,0 
CO 2 

6e,6 

606 
71,6 
73L2 
UA 



O.V0 

<>> 

iM.3 

1^8 

03 5 

DO. 8 

01,0 

tfl.O 

03.8 

01,6 

91 1 

01.0 

91 0 

DO 0 

'JU,7 

03.6 

W3.6 

032 

tfi.8 

0*1 
02 I 

01,0 
OLO 
1>1.2 

90.6 
8{>0 

87.3 



15 to 
51 



?! 

85,0 
78,1 
81.1 
88.8 
^0 

ra. I 

817 
707 
77 5 
83.5 
«.0 
75.7 
81,4 
715 
71,6 
76.6 
V6,6 
74,S 
7tt,6 
71 5 
7« 6 
81.2 
7«.4 
?J0 
71S.I 



(»> 

I. 

97. 1 

07.6 
07,8 
07 4 
07 8 
070 

or 2 

073 

oe^e 

07 0 
07.1 
VI 3 
07.4 
968 
WO 
^.6 
% ft 
OfiL3 
Of*, 9 
96,1 
910 

91 8 
94 2 
91 0 



55 to 
61 



i 

C6,S 
708 
78.6 
816 
67 9 
68-0 
TSVl 

df} 6 
(10l7 
60 0 
,70,0 
69.0 
Ot,5 
65 I 
63.0 
61,8 
61,8 
57,3 
57,8 
00,2 

s:,9 

58,6 
66.9 
67 3 

m,2 



<*) 

R9.3 

SILO 

00 9 

88.3 

90.1 

90,1 

89 1 

t>9 3 

87,9 

8V. 1 

158,8 

Ki4 

87 4 

87 I 

i!A 7 

8« 0 

86,0 

M!l8 

8t3LO 

84,7 

85 I 

81.5 

81.5 

81,1 

78.8 



65 



40,2 

i*) 

12,1 

11,0 

36.8 

28,2 

30.2 

28.0 

31.0 

25.0 

26.8 

£8,9 

25.3 

2*. 3 

23L0 

21.8 

18-2 

29.3 

18.1 

15-7 

102 

l«L2 

U4 

IS 7 

21-0 

21 4 

^1 0 

IH6 

15 1 

18,7 



54.5 

,^L0 
52 4 
500 
17,8 

47 I 
41.1! 
41 8 

4-J14 
40.6 
3rt.2 
37 I 
37 6 
33,0 
32.3 
31.0 
3t I 
29 S 
28 8 
a»t.8 
2*^.6 
39 9 
301 IS 
27.8 
:26 0 

;?6.o 

^4 1 

33.6 



51.2 
51.1 
W,0 
50,5 
40.0 
500 
48.5 
49.0 
46.4 
16.4 
14LS 
45.4 
43.4 
44 I 
44.4 
41 7 
41 0 
40 0 
10,5 
40.8 
11 3 
507 
51 3 
51 Z 
530 
52.7 
SI 0 
.^5 8 
67.2 
fO-: 



20.0 
210 
2i5 
23.B 
15 2 
253 
20.3 
20,0 
27.7 
20,0 
29 6 
30,2 
30, n 
3(15 
31 ; 
3i-.7 
33 7 
314 
31.7 
4 

3^ 8 
3d K 
38,3 
3^J,6 
40 8 
10i8 
41.. S 
1J2 , 
43 0 r 
411 I 



20 
TcaTS r 



0> 

213 

£18 

2dL4 
28,0 
£7,1 

:>7,5 

}|.6 
21," 

26,8 
217 
210 
253 
20 I 
25,0 
236 
215 
23,6 
255 
27 3 
3; 2 
37 1 
37.1 
39,5 
3<Jl6 
41,0 
13L6 
l'i,6 
45,3 



21,2 
18.0 
24.0 
17,6 
21,0 
208 

2ao 

10^8 
57.6 
24,0 
2il.9 
28 I 
23 3 
27.8 
27.5 
29.8 
31-1 
27.0 
31 3 
39.6 
31 5 
363 
3V4 
pLO 
37,0 
30lO 
4>2 
11.3 
^5 0 



20 lo 
24 



7*,fl 
75.8 
710 
75,6 
75^0 
76.* 
77.2 
69,6 

716 
72^0 
717 
73.4 
70l5 

Tao 

?U 

72 3 
7£,0 
70.3 
76l8 
03 7 
69.4 
71,1 
6Q. I 
609 

Tao 

71.5 

69,3 



(*) 

2l.o 

21-5 
285 
29.1 
25,5 
£8,2 

29.4 
309 
30,2 
39,7 
30,0 
30lO 
3i:4 
3t,0 
3X2 
36,6 
356 
33,1 
1LI 
41.1 
4* 7 
47.0 
47.4 
17.0 
18,5 
52,0 
54,0 
67.1 



25 lo 
34 



.78,2 
31.8 
81.0 
64. 6 

82,0 
33.0 
813 
33.7 
30,9 
85.5 
70.5 

ik\ 

7^4 
79,0 
79.9 
70.8 
31.1 
37.2 
8X4 

sao 

80,0 
39,0 
,70.6 
(0,0 
«17 
77,6 
8*, 7 
3L7 
81.8 
80,0 



tO,3 
22 * 
22!? 
23.8 
25,6 
25,4 
2Sw2 
26.3 
26,0 
26-3 
27.1 
27.4 
23,5 
27,7 
2-^.2 
29.4 
30^0 

33M 
315 
3X0 
35,0 
3A.6 
3S 0 
39 3 
39.0 
413 
44,1 
10.1 
1S.3 



3510 
11 

mrs 



79L4 
78,1 
80^1 
83,6 
81.7 
74,1 
77,3 
77.0 
81,2 
78,5 
8L0 
79.1 
818 
79,7 
77.5 
77,3 



8*5^ 73,7 



33,0 
77.0 
75,4 
715 
74,5 
77,2 
72,3 
73:3 
72l8 

:i,5 

73,8 
73,5 
78.4 



25.8 
27.3 
78,5 
215 
39,5 
31.7 
33,6 
33,1 
3X7 
31,3 
35,7 
36^7 
36-9 
3fl.2 
38.4 
39.0 
3<Jl8 
3^,4 
40,6 
41.3 
42,7 
I2r7 
13,0 
15.4 
17.2 
47,0 
16,6 
10.3 

soil 

52.1 



45 to 61 Tears 



TolftI 



66,3 
0L6 
IA8 
70^6 
65,0 
710 
66,3 
70.8 
718 
70.) 
72:0 
75.4 
711 
75.1 
7&0 
710 



713 
718 
69-7 
67,8 
07,6 
70lO 
67,0 
67.8 
09.1 
710 
700 
707 
.68.3 



18,4 
10,1 

20,6 
21-8 
23,7 

25,7 
26,9 
20l6 
31,5 
32,2 
32.0 
33.0 
31 2 
37.3 
37,2 
310 
39-5 
30-0 
30,5 
10-4 
10.4 
4* 3 
411 
41 I 
410 
M,2 
12.9 
43.5 
111 



15 
51 



78.5 
J* 0 
70l9 
70fr1 
717 

7a:o 
77,3 

711 

8(X6 
81 8 
711 
70,2 
75.0 
7X7 
7X6 
712 
72^2 
74.9 
72,8 
713 
711 
73.0 
7X0 
77,7 
7X4 



(*> 
30.8 

31,0 
33,0 
36 5 
37,2 
382 
MO, 3 
4a 5 
4i4 
42.5 
114 
118 
410 
419 
11,0 
410 
40,0 

m 

48,0 
50:5 
46,2 
49.6 
5013 



55 to 
■61 



(n 
<►> 
cj 
(>j 

63,1 
617 
OLl 
09. 1 
6X8 
60:7 
0^1 
«,4 
67.0 
03,6 
07.2 
67- 

t7,0^ 
68LI 
65.0 
63.2 
63.2 
618 
018 
.^7 
05,2 
69,1 
06.5 
61,3 
J0.7 



0 


1, 1 


(') 


6.1 








6,4 




05 


1x0 


5,9 


17,0 


6.0 


20.; 


5.4 , 


313 


' * a. 


33 6 




216 


0.3 


23 8 


0,7 


21,0 


6,4 


213 


5 0 


29 3 
29 0 


7.3 


7.6 




6,4 


31,3 


7.6 


31.4 


7,6 


313 


6l8 


3X5 


6,6 


3X5 


6.6 


2^1 


0^5 


35,1 


7,6 
7.0 


3X8 


36,7 


f 7.3 


35,1 


7.3 


35.3 


^.5 


31.0 


0,7 


35.8 


7,2 
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. TabU B*2. lobor Force Participation Itat^s,^ by Marital Status^ Sex, and A^^r 1947-7S— Continued 



Mm! tail slM us 
ond <tat« 
























Viidrr 

20 


21 


to 
31 ' 


1 


45 to 6^1 years 


*S 

yfAts 






20 to 


25 to 


35 to 
1 1 

years 


45 to 64 years 


■ 65 

And 


( 


4510 
M 


5510 
61 


y^AFfi 


y^ars 




- 

54 


Al 

vt 












* 


1 











































































1 


1 


























April IM7 




(1 




85*2 












3f. 4 




\*i 


63 8 


A'^ A 

VtrnV 


«, 1 


iTi 




_ ^ 








\ ' 


fFl 


4^ 




a 




(») 


3S. 7 


4i:o 


57.0 


64.7 


67.9 


w. V 


^in 


ill 


4.3 


Aurit IMQ 








iS,0 


ST' 1 


rt ■ 
<* ■ 




i!l 


32,2 


*'* I 




1 1. D 


59^2 




lit ^ 

IV. t 


0 A 




M n 




7JtL0 




63!-i 




: (> 








U* A 








SJl 




II 


Anril iQiSl . 


Sii 




SI. 7 


31 3 


ST. 4 


i 




27 6 


3^ 3 




45+3 


SS-7 


69.0 




M 


1*1 


9. 3 


A mil I'u? 






78!2 


g|| 1 


SS,2 


-.f.U . 




730 


2i.3 


43* a 


J 1 A 




ft 




19*0 


Dl. A 


39.5 


ft 0 


A bill 






\ ' 




9J. 1 


M. - 1 










■If. 4 


5L0 


61.2 


67.2 




AJ T 
(H. 1 


jO A 


A 1 


Anrll I'^&i 


62.3 




S2 2 


Tfli.3 


!H>.6 


*1J O 1 


S3.7 


74.4 


5^7 




43. 0 


17.6 


63, 7 


643 


Af* V 


01. S 


iJ A 


a ft 


Anril 

IJ 1 b^vV^^ ■■■ ■■■■ I 


6fli7 


in 

\ * 








TSifJ ' 


&S.6 


7JL7 


26*4 


3^^ 6 


37 3 


55. 1 


60^5 


61.6 


53.3 


64k 1 


19+ 1 


in *t 


61-0 


f ^> 

\f 




79.7 


s:^ 




Sa5 


75.3 






35I3 


49l5 


60.0 ' 






63.0 


4^3 


10l2 






(t) 


B5[^ 


SI. 2 




Til 1 


Si:s 


6"Jt7 


3i:5 


4$i 


35k5 


53.1 




69 1 


W A 


66, 1 




12, 3 


March Ift&SL 






77 2 




ST 1 


TT 3 




74.5 


2X0 


m ft 

iu* a 


31. S 


M ft 


^6 


60^9 


5S.3 






. 11.^ 




w.s 


oi.2 


S9t.O 


st: 




S3.S 


72L4 


2fltS 


ji ^ 
11. ^ 




^ ti 


01.1 






AS A 


53.0 


1 1 n 

ll.O 


Mftt^h IQCOL 


59.2 


I'! 




Si 3 






SI. 3 


72,0 


IS. 2 


10. 0 


37x3 


51. 6 


55*5 


67.1 




ltd 0 


50.7 


1 1 A 


MftTcli 1961 


58^6 






3L3 


SI. 6 






73.1 


21 2 




42r3 


5S.5 


61.5 


7i2 








12. 0 


Mnrrli tOA^ 


57. 1 


A 
\ * 


70l7 






77.4 1 


&2;fi 


, 717 


16 7 


4a 1 


34 0 




57.5 


63.3 


6(13 


71.0 


52.0 


11 4 
1 1. >i 




Ad 7 




7) g 




SJl 4 


r T7 2 


S3. 4 


' 70.0 


J6*3 




Jth V 


vt 1 




At ft 


59 J 


67. S 


52. 5 


I. a 


MftTCll 










SI. 5 


77! 3 


Si. 6 


71. S 


17.1 


2A. 7 


2s. 7 


50»3 


60L3 


6X7 


6O1I 


70! 2 


53.1 






55. S 






i90 


I 


TT,2 1 


Sl.O 


72L6 


is!s 


33.0 


'33 2 


53*0 


62.8 


65.0 


59. S 


67.9 


53.3 


10.0 


M-W til iV^m 


1 








S4!$ 


75,3 , 


S«i5 


70LO 


II 8 


3S 5 


>>■ M 


55.3 


5S.5 


07 ^ 


61.3 


6tlL0 


.^5.1 


lA * 




M S 


{^) 


7s 1 


«l 0 


S2 6 


74.6 : 


SI. 4 


' 68.0 


ii. 2 


39^3 


33.7 


6010 


Oil 


eio 


6a2 


69tl 


53.5 


0.6 


March IW 






7K.I 


si!o 


S2!& 


74. 6 1 


SI. 4 


6S,0 


IS^2 


34.4 


41.1 




614 


63*0 


6a3 


69,1 


53.5 


0*0 


4Htt(tJi linn.... ■■ ^ .. 




(t) 


0^1 


! $1.9 


85,4 


7-14 




r 01.0 






51.1 


m 


61.1 


6a*$ 


60*i 


69l2 


M.l 


0.1 


M:uch 1969 


^1. 1 




72.9 




S2.5 


73.0 1 


S5.I 


Gai 


KO 


39.2 


51. S 


62.0 


63.5 


66*1 


COLS 


68.5 


55,0 


10.2 




M.2 


<*) 


73.2 


i » 5 


90.0 


75,a 


83.6 


ti7.S 


I4>5 


3<JLl 


46^5 


5^7 


65.1 


67i0 


cav 


6DL1 


5t.6 


0.0 


MatcIi 1971 


55.0 




SI 6 


' 83.9 




7)0, 


77. S 


' (3 7 


13.0 


3S*5 


11.1 


51}. 9 


60*9 


67.0 


60*2 


63.4 


53.0 


R9 


Maich l^l* 


6S.7 


1 


ss. t 


! 91.5 






83.6 


. 6k 4 


IT.O 


4ai 


11.6 


57.6 


6;.i 


71.7 


61.1 


6gLl 


M.O 


0.8 


March tU73 


(iji5 




3 


1 WfcO 


^1.0 




sa3 




14*1 


39*0 


3S*I 


57.0 


64.0 


7a7 


oolo 


Tao 


52.4 


0.1 


Mmrch 


65.*? 






*<J 5 


! 1 






1 017 


. 15.5 


4^0 


40*0- 


66.1 


G3.2 


6^).0 


61.2 


6Ql6 


54.5 


Sh5 




65,2 




st;i 


^ 92.5 


i ^^-^ 


1 '^^ 


)ias 


49.0 


17.2 

r 


40.7 


41.4 


67.6 


67.4 


69.1 


fla5 


60.3 


53.4 


S,l 



1 r«ic«nt ofItohubl[onltilh«blK>rfot¥«, So« footnote 1. tab)« It-t. ^ Not Avollaltlf. 

^ Prior lotli«ral^neoftli<low«Tw;oltNilt iiH-JC7f tl]^tOU^lii^lmMl»on30ik$ ' footnote 4^ titbit H-l. 

14 y«ji»aiiil v^<?raiid itiv t^vifiUtUitiv^i.tifi u^i^ltr Ju^ear^ u»tLuili>^l Lkj^^.b * Fvr ^rm^ L^rm If^^rift Jwt shv^iL uh^rc l^< Lrs^tl.njj lOf^OOOi 

14 to l:^>raT5'< in OfrVurdajKe tvUK Uj*^ iiilrvduL^-tl iJtii i uhi^ l>fj:xi;.s ivi IMZ igr^urd. l^rirVJJt Jjut ^l»uvvu Where loM} is liiSf^ than 75^000. 
16 yeftfs otiil over arv htcMiM. 
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Toblt B<-3* Employment Stotus of Head in Kusbond*VVife FomiHeSf^ by Einptoyment Stotus of fomlty 

Members^ Selected Dates* 1955^75 

— t 



Employment sUiuioth^don^ itM« 



ApTlt 1955 

M&rch 1050. 

M*rch 

UtTCb IMO 

lUreh t»l 

lUrth 

Uarch l»sa...» 

lUnch IMS 

lf4Kh 

lf4Kh to«r 

Much IMO..... 

Bfatdi 1«7I 



lis AD EunoTCD^ 



April 1955.... 
M*rch t«S8.. 
M&rch im.. 
March 1W0« 

Much 11)M.. 
Mvth l«45.. 
M«n;h I^Gft.. 
M*rch 10$7» 
March I96«i.. 
March lOfiO.. 
March 1970.. 
Martlt 1971 
March I9ri.. 
March 1973..- 
March 1974.. 
M&tch I9n5_. 



Head U^eufi^tkd 



April 1955.,, 
March 19i.'^... 
March tWO. . 
starch im)..H 
March mi.. 
March )»2... 
March 1^.. 
Mar^h }^... 
March I95,V.. 
Mar^h I See.. 
Match 10^.. H 
March im. 
March 190!^. 
March im. 
March I97L.. 
March im^. 
March 1973... 
March 1974..^ 
-&tuch 19^5.. 



H0G1 
M.4I3 

35^713 
M.(17^> 

3^S|5 
34^763 

37.C«e 
38,144 

3tlt.3l2 
39,<W4 



3im 

33,149 
33.SV9 
33.4^ 
M.ie5 

3S.5I^ 
3.V!»IS 

37. S3 
37.CC7 

37. m 
3Sv247 
3flL3W I 



Vnc«i)( ctl^iiibution 



ToUl 



I 



1114 
1i477 

1.1C2 ! 

ti*oc» J 

1.53K I 

1. m I 

l-23t i 

1.0S3 
ft47 3 
7S.7 
723 \ 
£21 t 
M? 

I.3V» 

l.2«l 

I. ail 

LOGO [ 



100.0 

loao 

lOCKA 
IOOlO 
100.0 
IOOlO 
IMlC 
100.0 
IOOlO 
IOOlO 

imlo 
mo 
loao 
loao 

IOOlO 
100,0 
IOGlD 
IOOlO 
IOGlO 



mo 

IOOlO 

loao 
loao 

IOOlO 
IOOlO 
lOOlO 
10CKO 
lOOlO 

mo 
mo 

IOOlO 
lOOlO ' 

mo \ 
mo ; 
mo 

m,o i 
mo I 

100.0 \ 



Total 



100 0 
IOOlO 
100.0 

mo 

IOOLO 

mo 
mo 

100 0 
100 0 
100.0 
100 0 

mo 
mo I 
mo 
mo 
mo I 
mo : 
ioolo ; 

IOOlO 



liy ivlallonship lo ii^a^ 



tfJto only 



irifinbcr 



0»h*r 
mftnlicr 
ofiiiy 



30,0 
4L0 
43.3 
43.0 
45.0 
45.0 
4&,5 
47.0 

41 T 
.'W14 
!A7 
51.8 
53.1 
53.5 
M.6 
55l: 
£7.2 



39.0 
4L4 

-^^^ 
417 

44.0 

44.7 

4A,2 
47.3 
47. :i 
4Jt.6 
UKZ 
jSO.0 1 
.M.ft i 

53.1 : 

53.4 I 

55. T . 

57.2 ' 
5«.4 I 



4!LH , 
4?.0 . 

40.0 . 

4*K7 : 

51.1 I 

5a ► 

A3 2 

i^. I , 
!A.Z . 
51.: ^ 
51.T [ 
Ml 

.M 1 . 

5^7 

01. 



I 

J240 ' 

34.1 : 

25,« i 

27.0 

SflLI 

2317 

2it.a 1 

29Ltl J 

29^S 

30.7 

31*1 

33,4] 

34.51 

34.: I 

311 ! 

36^0 

37.4 

3S.S 



23,* ! 
25.5 I 

25.5 I 

27.3 t 

?7.a 
2a.* ■ 

29.6 [ 
2i>.4 f 
2W.7 I 
30,5 i 
315 
33.fi 

i 

34.5 : 

. 

3.Vg . 

37.4 ' 
3K.4 I 



31.3 
3>.l 
32.6, 
a2 r 
31.1 
34 I 
32.3 
3ft.* 
3ft, 0 
31.0 

3*.: 

30.2 
41.8 
41 2 
40 « 
40l7 
3'^ 3 
4*.* 



4.0 
5,4 
6.1 
^2 
0.0 
0.5 
0.0 
7.6 
T.3 

e.3 

0.3 
0.2 
0.9 
€l8 
9.9 
|€l? 



4.B 

.V3 
6.0 
6.1 
*.6 
&4 
6.0 
7.6 
7.3 

a.1 

K.3 

a.0 

f>.3 
0.1 
0.9 

<1.9 
10.3 



1 

&* , 

6.9 ; 

7.1 ' 
6.0 , 
0.5 i 
ft.* s 
0.0 ■ 
7 ' . 
T.fl I 

i€l4 ; 

0.1 ^ 
7.3 , 
H.3 ^ 
7 6 
10.5 » 
T.5 
7.7 
S.^ 
«.* 



11.2 

las 

11.2 
ILI 

IOlB 
I0l4 
IOlS 
ILI 
I0l5 
|€l7 
lO^O 

5IL4 
a3 
0.0 
9.6 
9.9 
9.8 
9L5 



11.3 
10l5 
11.3 
IL2 
10. ft 

la ft 

11.2 

la 5 

IDlS 
IOlO 
91* 
9l5 
9:4 
9.8 
0.7 
9:9 
y.v 

0.5 



Hy miibyitwnt status 



At leASt 



312 

oa.8 
4ai 

40.1 
4L2 
410 
43.3 
44.3 
44.6 
46.2 
47.9 
4S.S 
4GlS 
5017 
50,3 
51.6 
53L0 
M.3 
53.5 



3S.0 

33.8 

40l1 

40.0 

41.2 

4L0 

43.2 

44.3 

41.5 

46l3 

47. 9 

48.6 

VH.0 

50l7 

50,4 

51.7 i 

53J 

54.5 

I 



All xm- 
mil^toy«it 



I. ft 
3.0 
3.2 

19 
3.8 
3.0 
3.? 
3.3 
19 
14 
15 

Xj 

1.9 

15 
3.2 

10 
5,0 



COlI 
58.1 
S0.7 
57.0 
55.0 
55.0 
53.5 
514 
51* 
.M.3 
40.6 
49l3 
48.? 
46*9 
46^5 
45.4 
44.3 
41 ft 
41.5 



/ 





60,4 




58,0 


19 


56.9 


17 


5T.3 


3.5 


S5l4 


1ft 


S5.3 


3.0 


53.9 




517 


17 


518 


13 


5L4 


14 


491 T 


10 


49L4 


LO 


48.2 


14 

3lO 


46.9 


4*.* 


18 


45.5 


16 


4L3 


2.T 


4 J. 8 


4.5 


41.* 



I 



1^8 


41 1 


M 


AL2 


■>.T 


3(313 


9:7 


5L0 


y.;f 


40. ft 


ft.2 


51.0 


9.6 


4LT 


7.0 


503 


I0i>$ 


4L5 


fli9 


48.6 


A.Z 


41* 


ft3 


4*i.O 


JLV 


457 


7.5 


46.8 c 


VX 1 


4L4 




45.5 


kl 


47..^ 


2 




410 




49.0 


10l5 


48.3 


fl!r 


43.7 


7..^ 


43 9 


7.7 


48,3 


7.3 


45.4 


G. > 


48.3 


6.7 


rAft 


V4 


43.9 
4.*, 4 


% 5 


4*^ I 


M 


^3 


47.7. 


£7 


43.6 


T.l 


4flL7 


6.0 


44.4 


ft. 9 


4S.5 


&i» 


43.3 


8.4 


48.0 


13. ^ 


3A.4 



'Thcnuml^of m«n Jri husharul xrli^ UmlWfS !:tK>wD hpr« L<$)via]1^Jr tl^it 
til* numttfr sJjowu as ntairlptl vflth 5pouse tirwut in tiihir ll- 1 »>«j«so it 
«Klud«$ marrkd couplfs uvirm In Ikotuclx^liIA wh«rc a rvliilJv« la th« head. 



* Tlii> t.UrBor nia/ al'^ iri^luilc n wife Of cttkcf th^mlMT who 1* unem- 
)>1o>4''L 

1 Lji.iuil(? jm^iulM-r* Arm<Nl J'tin^s tivhij^ ott )H>st w with t*H»(r 
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Tobit Labor Force -Status and Labor FoKe PortkTpation Rates ^ of Married Women^ Husband Pr^ssnt^ 

by Presence and Ago of ChTldron^ 1948-75 







^f 0 chtldrcn 


ChlUInn G 






Tot^ 


m^tt IS 


tol7y«an 




^fo chlldtien 
6 lo 17 ycATS 


Chirdrvn 6 
to 17 



Aprfllim.... 
AwJl 

Aprd mi.*.. 

Ami 

April 1053;.... 
April itW..,. 
APrfl 

Match 1457... 

Mftrcli]9«l.» 

March ]9$4... 
Mbiicli IMS... 
MatcIi 1964... 
Matrii ]9«7.„ 

MatcU ]«7]». 

MojcU 1973... 
Match 1974... 



'Kumb«e ill tAbor force (thousands) 



A|>11] im, 

April im 

April ml ^. 

April ]«$2L...^ 

April ]»3^ 

April ]«54 

April 

HiTch l«fl 

MATth m7. 

Match mft..* 

Match im, 

3IatcIi 1960L 

Match lOftl 

Mifcii 1963:, 

Mat^H 1M3. 

Match im 

Match 19U 

Match 1940 

Match J9«7 

Match 1968 

' Match 

MbtcH 1970. , 

.Match 1971 

-.MatcHJ«72. , 

Mfit«li 1973 , 

Match 1974 

Match 197S. , 





4.400 


1.V27 


1*323 
1*^ 


50t 


632 




4.514 




C51 






4*9i« 
^014 


2;3aK 


1.399 


74g 


0.M 


' 9,066 


5,400 


1*670 


sso 




9^223 


5,0« 


5.41W 


hm. 
hm 


OlA 
1*047 


773 


9v7fi3 


5.130 


2,749 


837 




s^m 


3*0*9 


hm 


m 


935 


10^423 




3*m 


2,012 


0?7 


1*0S« 


llj^ 


i,m 




2;otft 


971 


1*077 


1 






2,30ft 


901 


1.347 


ll.«3ft 


£.713 


3.714 


, 2.309 


1*123 
1*113 


1*377 
1.353 


1!;20S 


5.679 


4. OSS 


2,471 


13.2S3 


k% 


4.0S7 


2,474 


1*133 
1.17S 




13*366 




4.4t9 






«vl£4 


4*415 


%m 


1*283 


i;60? 
l.«00 


14.041 


e^36« 


**m 

4.g60 


3.000 


1*310 


J4.4GI 




3*050 


1*409 


. 1*M2 


14.70$ 


c;75& 


4.m 


3.117 


1.401 


1*709 


is.m 


7.0*1 


l*91d 


3*160 


1*431 


1*755 
1*S51 




7.1M 


5tM9 


3*4SO 


L6?9 


* ie,tei 


7.5^ 


5.(W3r 


3.564 


L6I1 


1*023 


1T.»S 


7. 853 






1*750 
1.874 


i;§!o 


18,377 


a, 174 




3*014 


la,^ 


S.432 


C,42| 


'3.674 


. 1.603 


1*812 


19124? 


8.797 


6^70* 


3.746 


3,014 


1*732 


19^^I 


9.107 




4,050 




LTes 


20,367 


0.36S 


«*755 


4*210 


2:313 


1*867 


21*111 


9. 701 


«L971 


1437 


2,603 


L031 



2^0 


29.4 


310 


ifta 




3i5 


28^7 


27.3 


11.0 


14^0 
11.3 


3313 


3a3 


2»,3 


it.o 


3S.3 


31.0 


30,3 


14.0 


13.6 


35.3 


30.9 


31.1 


13.9 


13.7 


3d,3 




32.? 


1^5 


15.8 


36^0 


31. « 


33.2 


14.9 


14.3 


?7.7 


317 


31.; 


16.2 


15.1 


39.0 


35.3 


36.4 


15^9 


15^6 




35.6 


36,0 


t7.0 


15^9 


3a3 


35.4 


37. « 


1S.2 


18.4 


30L9 


35.2 


39.8* 


18.7 


I8v3 


3a5 


34.7 


39.0 


18.0 


18.2 


32.7 


37.3 
36.1 


41.7 


20lO 


19.6 


32,7 


41. S 


21.3 


31.1 


317 


37.4 


41.5 


22.5 


32.4 


31.4 

31. r 


37.8 


4X0 


32.7 


33.6 


3H.3 


43.7 


23.3 


23.8 


35.4 


38.4 


43.7 


21,2 


34.0 






450 


36.5 


20,9 


3S.3 




27.0 


27.8 


39.0 


41.0 


4a,6 


28,5 


39.3 
303 




42; 2 


49.2 


30,3 


CO 8 


42.1 


49.4 


3^0 


30.0 


41.5 


42.7 


iO;2 


30,1 


31.1 


42.2 


43. 


6ai 


32,7 


31.3 


43.0 


43.0 


51.2 


34.4 


35h7 


4t4 


43>9 


52.3 


3A.0 


3S.7 



^1 Feit«ntofcivliraiinoriInatl(uUonalpApU]»lloaln tbelabur totrcA. 
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Tobtii B*-5. Employed Morried Women* Husbond Present^ by Occu|>atfon Groups 1947*75 



APrtI 1«7. 

Apni IfKS 

Apni 1040 

hSnh i«50 — 
Apm 1051..^, 

April — 

April 1«53. 

April 1«S4..». 
April 19^. 

jiUich 1057..., 
Mfttchl9S8.... 
M4i^ 1f)i59.... 
Muth 1««0l... 
M«rch 19ap ..V 
MMtta 1««2». 
M^h 1403*.. 

Mvth i«ei... 

MvthlsS... 
Xf^h I0fi7... 
March IMS.*. 

March \m 

March 1^.. 

Mai«h 1971 

KUrth 1973... 
Marth l^n... 
MaitH ti>74... 



j^llMcup«Uon 


























Farmers 






CItrical 


Craft 




Prlvato 


Olhor 


Fartn 










and 


And a<l* 




and 
















farm 




workers 


w^rktEs 




ho1<] 






-^1101 Dvr 






Diana (^E3 


10E3 






worktrs 










(thou* 
satjdsO 




t;iC' farm 


















A Wfi 


IttXdO 


7. a 




0.5 


8.7 


SI. 2 


M 


35.0 


8.4 


11,3 


7.1 


0.5 


It V™ 


IIMU 


7.7 


l.S 


7.2 




,0 


1.3 


24,0 


17.7 


7.3 


,3 


It P*' 


I4O1O 




1.5 


0.9 


33 


.4 


1.1 


33.0 


1&7 


s.o 






in^i n 

IW. V 




LO 


7.0 


33.4 


1.3 


23,1 


20.2 


5.2 


4 


i*W 


100. 0 




C) 


(*) 


fit 


Lb 


0) 










0\ 




IW. V 


ALT 




0.0 


8.S 




1,3 


£3.0 




11 2 


3^4 


7 


0 535 


1M A 


0) 










0) 


i.4 




a)" 




0) 


y. ooo 


1 W> V 


11.2 




0.1 


Ol2 


31.4 


1.5 


5,0 


13.3 


5.3 


,4 


10^031 








4.0 


9.4 


35' 4 


1.3 


21. S 


0.3 


as 


0.0 


.0 


IP.OlO 




I0>^4 


ie 


s.o 


OlO 


37.0 


1.4 


19.0 


0.0 


13.2 


5.1 


,5 


11 T 030 




10,7 


.4 


0.1 


&4 


3».4 


1.2 


19.1 


7.4 


13,0 


i 0 


.5 




1 w.u 


13.1 


,3 


5.4 


8.* 




1.3 


18.0 


7.4 


14.0 


is 


.0 


11«&10 


1 w. V 


i3.a 


,4 




S«7 


37.:* 




17.0 


0.3 


14.9 


3,9 


.5 


11.501 


jOfllO 


no 


,2 


S.0 


8.4 


2S.3 


i!o 


lft.0 
10.7 


0.2 


15.0 


3.1 


^4 




lOfllO 


12.0 


.5 


5.3 


0.2 


23.3 


1.1 


0.3 


14.7 


3v5 
3.7 


a 


12L 71fl 




14.2 
13.4 


«4 


5,7 


8.7 


30.0 


1.2 


15.0 


0.0 


n.4 


,s 


JjL AM 


100. 0 


«4 


5.2 




30^3 


1.3 


10,4 


. 5 S 


15.0 


3.7 


.4 




ioolq 


^ 13.3 




5.0 




30.3 


1*2 


17.3 


5.5 


isa 


3.3 


.4 




100. 0 


14.7 


.2 


4.7 


S.1 


^.2 


1.3 


17.5 


5.1 


15.5 


3.3 


,5 


11.023 




I4hO 


,"4 


4. A 




3K4 


1.3 


17.3 
17.6 


5.1 


15.5 


^ I 


.5 


. IS. IB!) 




14.6 


.2 


4.7 


n 


3^1 


1 2 


4^3 


15.3 




.3. 




100.0 


1$ 1 


,3 


4 0 


7.1 


33,3 
33.3 


l.i 


1Ti5 


4.2 


15.1 


1.9 


«4 


H1K7 


100.0 


15.0 


^2 


4.0 


7,2 


J.2 


10.0 


3,0 


lO.Q 


1.9 


*4 


17,497 


100.0 


1S.4 




4.7 


7.1 


33,0 


1.3 


10.3 


3.5 


10.0 


1.0 


.3 


17«445 


100.0 


10.0 


' ^ 


5,1 


7.4 


33.2 


1.2 


14.3 


3.4 


10.7 


1.3 


1.0 


IK;217 


100.0 


10.1 




4.9 


7.0 


3X0 


1.3 


14.4 


3,0 


10.7 


1.5 


•7 




100.0 


ie.1 


•3 


5.2 


7. a 


3<.1 


1.5 


J^l 


2.0 


10.0 


1.3 


.7 


19.4106 






.3 


5.5 


0.S 


34,0 


I.S 


13.9 


3.4 


15.0 


1.3 


•7 




100.0 


17.0 


.3 


5.7 


o.g 


34.0 


1,0 


13.4 


2,3 


10.5 


.9 





1 NotiLvalbbl^ 

NotF- Be«1nnlnK 1071. Mcup^tloiml dau nra noi ^rlctir comparable 
vlth mttelt«& 1^ e^lUi ytiti. n& u resuli of chAiifRra ii\ Xhb occufotlonal 



G)a£3in«al1on iysum for tba 1070 C^itsus of ro[»i1ntt^n ihni hiiuktuced 
Into th« Currem PoiHilatlon Si>rv«y inl^l. Forfurthcretplanaifoii, s<^1ho 
Note On Jibtoric Comporitbinty of Lnbor For«« Statistics at ttif^ bfi^ltutliUE 
cf Sutluical A ppcndlt. 
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TabI* labor 



Foj x* Sw iui of tho C 
f Enrollmotit, 



Ovilioti Notiir;stitutiotiol Popufotioti 14 to 24 Yoors Old, by Schoof 
Sex, atid Ago, October of 1947^74 



1952.. 

IMI.. 
1M3.. 
190... 
lOU... 
IMS... 
IW*.. 

1Q«8... 
IMO... 

1V71... 
lfT2... 

ins... 
im... 



Not £tiBOuei> 



IMT... 
IMS... 
im... 
1»NK.. 
IR51.. , 
1462... 
1VS3... 
IBM... 

1054... 

1«58.. 
Ift59.. 
1900^ 
l«ftl.. 
1M3.. 
1M3.. 
lOU.. 
IMS.. 
IW.. 
l»7.. 
lOOSw. 
1909.. 

mi.. 

lfT2.. 
IVTS.. 
1V74.. 



Both 



8* on 
$,m 

fllB9 

iao63 
la 213 

11.013 
li,S12 

13,400 
14. U2 
15^400 
lfl^«V2 

Ifi^OOi 

2hlftl 
2t.<79 

27,420 
27, 2« 
27,722 



It, 330 

Kooe 

1<782 
K150 

18. aw 

1X310 
11.731 
ll.«« 
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lt.»l7 
1X20S 

a0i3 

13,405 
llw>04 
U,572 
KIQ 
14,435 

1<0M 

15^ m 

lA^SSO 
Ifl^TQ 
1T.30O 
Ia,5t4 
10.470 
1«.C» 




14 to 17 Sti.^ 



TaUl 14«n4lA 14«iid IT 



t IS ■n4 10 



^to24 



14 to 24 



14 to 17 ytixi 



Total U«d415 10«n4l7 



I3«a4l« 



^t024 



PopnUtlOQ (tbouumd*) 



fvOtS 
- <8«4 
<««3 
<750 
3w0Q0 

3wm 

3w4l0 
«w3i4 
«w»l3 

«,M7 

7,247 
7,ft^ 

9,017 
fib32S 
0,M1 
1^273 
14471 
ia057 

lum 
lum 

1J.390 
1I.7U 
11.639 



fl^60» 
fl^574 

fl^3gi 

«w3l0 

i,m 

<442 
<43« 

^700 
4*7« 

<e$s 

E^240 
3^42» 
3^ ASS 
3w400 
3,405 
3bS5T 
3we«T 
3w781 
eLSSO 
3.S70 

7.31T 
9^101 

xm 



000 

729 
350 
WB 
«42 
333 

334 
G34 
453 
403 
479 
40« 
485 
400 
393 
397 
455 

■ 389 
374 
300 
ItO 
380 
405 

3«3 



h 


?! 


31314 


1,330 




bTTO 


X3S5 


L811 


X481 


L7« 


X730 


I.OIT 

xm 


X731- 


xm 


X323 
X3ro 


3w304 


X311 


3,374 


^453 


3,4«« 


XVM 


3.470 
3,3M 


3^037 


3,340 


3,130 


3,733 


3,335 




3L343 


3,033 


3w45l 


. 3,001 


3,337 


<oao 


3,«30 


4rl31 


3, £75 


<lt4 


3,fi90 


<101 


3>T13 



83 
00 
103 
T4 

57 
39 

SI 

37 
15 
44 
31 
35 
47 
«0 
71 
75 

04 
88 
87 



601 

*1S 

43» 
450 
398 
409 

Ul 

310 
343 
420 
351 

sia 

305 
315 
338 

300 
438 
478 



3S7 
'483 
503 
480 
534 

443 

730 
753 
8O0 
730 
8!*f 
013 
1.043 
1.A70 
1.313 
1.180 
1.238 
1.430 
L3I1 

r«34 

1.801 
t.884 
1.622 
1,030 
1.854 



L2S2 
1.303 
1.2S4 
1.234 
1*114 
1.033 
1,043 
1,087 

i.oie 

084 

1.031 
OM 
1.007 

1.237 
1.154 
L135 
1.103 
1,351 
t.34« 
1.272 
1.243 
1.238 
1.5J7 
1,341 
1,77*H 
1.037 

xm 



827 
733 
402 
430 
434 
87T 
484 
830 
807 
015 
892 
034 
088 
1.17T 
1.345 
1.333 
1.550 
1.047 
1,643 
1.344 

a; 071 
Xoei 

X31T 

xtu 
xm 

^202 



<«24 
<512 
4.554 
<403 

t,m 

3wl03 

xm 
xm 

3wlll 
3wl08 

a,3i3 

Jw444 
3i,0H 
3L774 
3w0l4 
3,844 
3w045 
4.344 
4.091 
<03T 
<£28 
i,2S2 
4.404 
4.075 
5.373 
5.835 
4^272 
4;33t 



<020 
<044 
3w081 

<2ar 

<284 
<40} 
<570, 
<443 
<477 
5v098 
5^480 
5^051 
5w870 
4^143 
4^710 
T.1S8 
T.445 
fl;03a 
fl;443 

s,m 

ft. 103 
fi^445 
0.853 
ia045 
ia432 
14524 

lassi 
lasss 



4,531 
fl;39> 
3; 303 
T.S48 
T,40l 
7,534 
T,2S0 
7,540 
T,t34 
T.m 

T.m 

T.273 
T,3n 
7,547 
7,827 
7.805 
fl;077 

fl;3oe 

fl;548 
fl;007 
0.015 
9^255 
0.444 
flLSSl 

iao73 

10^410 
14735 
1^713 



3,373 
3,338 
3,331 
3,420 
3,402 
3,443 
3,405 
3,733 
3,873 
<1S8 
<4Z1 
4,591 
4.704 
<00t 
5^438 
5w708 
4,115 
4^354 
4,420 
4,523 
4^443 
4^010 
7.078 
7,247 
7.424 
7.474 
7.517 
7,434 



S55 

70? 
735 
423 
053 
053 
041 
474 
402 

Wi 

504 
40J 
570 
Oil 
543 
547 
404 
"500 
533 
439 
537 

oto 

414 



75 

% 

80 

m 
so 

80 
«4 
03 
95 
07 

a 

51 
07 
83 
73 
77 
43 
100 

87 



1,550 
1,037 
1,043 
1,73* 
1,832 

U9n 
xm 

3.2S4 
X7«« 
3,003 
X064 
X097 
3,003 
3.102 
3,^150 
3.339 
3,443 
3.400 
3L53T 
3,570 



§1 

584 
523 
510 
W5 
5U 
£37 
477 
Sift 
4C4 
505 
452 
441 
405 
404 
453 
435 
.411 
495 

m 

520 



435 
510 
. 410 
450 
533 
53r 
480 
598 
039 
«7 
433 
754 
733 
032 
881 
058 
1.211 ■ 
1.335 
1,390 
1,434 
1.405 
1.50[2 
LOIT 
1.000 
L408 
1.044 



1.813 
1.770 
1.748 

1.590 
1.543 
1.5S0 
1.055 
1.587 
1.011 
1.590 
1.055 
t.753 
1.050 
1.431 
LS4T 
hS&i 
XOtS 
^302 

Xm 

^031 
XOlO 
7.107 

xm 

X233 
X430 
X390 



Footootw at «tt4 of ubit. 
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Tobit labor Forct Stolgs of Hie Civittan Nonlnstlfutleaa) Popi^Iotlon 14 to 14 Yeors 0)d^ by School 
Enrotlm^ff Sex, ond Ago, October of — Conttni'ed 





Both 






School eni«11meat 
ind ycv 






H to 17 yim 




^to34 


TOUJ* 


H to IT yean ) 

hft *^iio 


eOtoS4 




y6US 


ToUl 




lOind n 


y«u3 


ytu3 




Toul 1 14 «nd » 







l«7* 

IMS 

laSOL^ 

mi 

IW2 



.I»SJ«^ 

1*57 

tau 



IMD 

IMI 

IW « 

]«aa 

IWI 

m, 

IW, 

l«7. 

1»9 

m*, 

\m ♦ 

imi ♦„ 

IffTS 



1«7 , 

iMfl 

l«» 

1050 , 

lUl* 

iS52, , 

m 

I«4, 

I«5} 

laM 

IW7„. 

10S9 . 

JfiW. 

ml ^ 

l&Ci 

iSS::::::: 

IW. 

]9«a 

1«7 

IWS. 

laK 

^ iwi 

mi,-. 

1W3,«:,« 
m*, 



1, ftS5 

2. aw 
%m 

3.101 
3,]1« 

3^373 
31,3»0 
S.M1 
3^072 
4,220 
4.31S 

flllt7 
^740 

7,2ia 
7,370 
7,S13 

«,csa 



iS^iSt 

s,m 
7,$2a 
7'^i 
a, 07a 

7,075 

Am 
io,3sa 

ltt33< 
tfil«37 
11,207 
12.3tW 

i^Tin 

l«w«l 
14,S77 
I5,30» 



Fooltu>t«s at end of t«t>l^ 



0) 

],m 

1,575 

1,310 
1,220 
1,490 

um 

l,m 
^037 

,5i:s 
3; 171 
2,223 
2,481 
^711 
2; 731 
3,213 
3,2?!! 
2,5U 
3,00$ 

3,8SS 
4.300 



(0 

tcisi 

5wOG4 
4,433 
4,20t 
4«0U 
4,400 
4,300 
4,50? 
4«5I3 

4, ^1 
5, 124 
5*228 
5.071 

5, m 
A,41»0 
A, 513 

A, 414 
5,4M 
5,330 

0^317 
0^701 
7,4AS 

a, 012 

B, 2S3 



744 
633 
775 

i,oca 

1,012 
MA 
ftS5 
1,031 
1,165 
* 1,103 
1,270 
1,270 
1,353 
1,3S0 
1,3V2 
1,137 
1.597 
1,010 
1,633 
1,«0$ 
1,0(7 
2,042 

^477 
2,442 



m 

407 
423 
423 
3G2 

V» 
3S3 
3S3 
304 

29(3 
273 
350 

t:^ 

?04 
240 
204 
28j 
2« 
32a 
371 
4Q& 



612 

COS 

eo4 

043 
717 
£04 
7C\ 
340 
753 
S13 
529 





434 


52 


355 


54 




40 


^ 


31 


331 


£0 


343 


31 


m 


27 


3S0 


32 


321 


2a 




20 


273 


10 


263 


14 


342 


J3 


25S 


20 


244 


23 


217 


17 


C47 


21* 


25ft 


2t 


241 




301 


32 


m 


32 


373 



149 

m 

103 
245 

m 

200 
200 
330 
319 
2*9 
30!) 
330 
371 
3S2 
423 
433 
444 
Oil 
000 

an 

621 
7*0 
«5 
S43 
311 
770 



1,1» 
1,24& 
1,214 
L172 
1^053 

oco 

1,01ft 

955 

m; 

«4 
LOW 
1,075 
1.115 
1,U5 
1,001 
1, lOO 
1,232 

1,091 
L130 
1,324 
1,3M 
1,5« 
1,743 
J,«tl 



0) 

25^ 
»4 
244 
IK 

:so 

3S2 
415 
452 
44« 
414 
430 
Oil 

«ai 

751 
77S 

ni 

055 
1,071 
l.OM 
1,103 
1,101 

1,^ 



(0 

4.3?a 
4,342 
4,209 
3,404 
i!>n 
iCSi 
2; 0^2 
3^007 
3,070 
3,103 
3,320 
3, MO 
3,040 
3,700 
' 3,702 
S,80i 
4,117 
3,030 

3, »t« 
4,072 
4,005 

4, m 

4,7«U 

5,537 

5, ^J$ 
0^037 



030 
S44 
&02 
070 

e«2 

S35 
905 
1,113 
1,171 
1,079 
1,245 
1,219 
1,323 
1,391 
1,500 
1,533 
>,£52 
2,003 
2; 293 
2,350 
2,734 
2,030 
2tM3 
3,111 
3,307 

3,et9 



4,117 
4,125 
4,091 
3,350 
3,7£<i 
3,020 

3, et7 

3,755 
31,083 
3^407 
3,053 
3,500 
3^780 
4,002 

4, C7» 
4,15« 
4,402 
4,al3 
4.910 

5woeo 

5,301 ] 

5,010 ; 

5w«91 
0^023 

%m 1 

7.0M i 



m 

502 
614 
055 
512 
474 
592 
0^4 
774 
795 
717 
372 
341 

»tD 
1,007 
1,071 

UH 

1,3«7 
1,417 
1,000 
1,710 
1,001 
1,795 
2,021 
^092 



154 
122 

19^ 
3)0 
2!i0 

311 

2S7 
209 
292 
240 
234 
250 
297 
203 
235 
227 
233 
205 
20S 
203 
175 
21ft 

m 

200 
24& 

273 
34i5 



197 
203 
232 
310 
310 
285 
357 
330- 
430 
413 
34S 

3sa 

410 
407 

525 

soft 

510 
570 
577 
024 
677 
^1 



23 
29 
23 
23 
lA 
24 
20 
24 
20 
12 
10 
1ft 
11 
12 
14 
17 
12 
10 
10 

"1 

22 t 



4& 
72 
37 
60 
32 
02 
lift 
130 
177 
209 

151 r 

177 
163 

193 
243 

^ 

317 
343 
493 

a? 

054 
059 
724 
775 

yo; 



2,60t 
2,732 
2,570 
2,440 
2,350 
2,433 
2^431 
2,442 
2^234 
2,420 
i39| 
2,4^2 

2, M0 
2,713 
2,7M 

z,m 

3,111 

3L320 

Swi 

3, ^ 
4,016 
4,300 
4,530 
^;5S 

.0,003 
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TdbU 9^^- labor Fore* Status of tho CMlion Nontnstlltittonol Poptitation 14 to 24 Yoan 016, hf School 
EnroHmont, S«x, and Age, Oclobor of 1947-74 — Contlntiod 



1W7, 

IMS „ 

IWff 

im 

lUI t 

I95i 

1053 

t«4 

loss 

i«sa 

IftCT 

■ iftse... 

1W9 

l«0.« ^ 

1061 

tWQ 

lfi«3 

lOM 

1B65,« 

^ 

19fl7««. 

- I*«S* 

1969 

197(L„ « 

1971 . 

1*72 

im,, «, 

1974 «. 

1«7 . 

IMS «, 

im ^ 

1050 « 

im 

IMS « 

J6« «, 

19M , 

1«&S 

1«4,« 

IM7, 

IflW 

Ito 

l*CO, 

l«ftl 

IW. 

1*63 

HW< 

1«S 

IW H 

16(7- 

1»S 

1«9 

im 

lOTl « 



im, 

im 



Both 



14 to 17 yt$n 



ToUl Hand 15 I«u)dl7 



1 18 «nd 14 
1 yean 



U to l7y«aA 



ToUl U»ndl5 l«4ftd 17 



13 tad 14 



31.3 

35.3 
21.0 
lQ.5 
m2 
315 
27.3 
3G.3 
25.3 
. 315 
25.3 
21.4 
24,6 

25^0 
27.7 
27.8 
2».7 

30l2 

31.7 

32L4 

35.0 



^* 

ML7 
71.0 

es.1 
».o 

C«,7 
05.3 

«7.0 
GS.0 
^5 

70.2 
70.3 
7fll7 
r0L3 

rail 

72.7 
73.3 
75.3 
:«,4 
77.4 



30to2i 



(0 
312 
31« 
31.G 

2010 
20.2 

IT.7 

^0 
31.5 

23.3 

^1 

SiO 
31.0 
312 

37.5 



fi5.4 
M.O 
W.7 

91.2 
»L5 
«X3 
OLQ 
».l 
M.1 
».4 
«.7 
«13 
«3.« 
917 

ia7 

917 

V0^9 
tl^O 
VL4 
91.0 
^0 



Labor roTtt4 putldpaUon nU t 



a;i 

24,2 
315 
2Sl» 
28.0 
25^2 

£s:3 

27,9 
27,5 
213 
219 
314 
21" 
213 

24.7 
27. S 
317 
312 
2^4 
23.1 
27.0 
29.S 

31.0 

3ao 



fi9L3 
6».0 
Ai.7 

ll.5 
SS.2 
85*5 
Sll 
31.4 
S0.5 
7ft 0 

sao 

714 
7r.2 
71S 
"4*3 
7C3 

78L2 

07.9 

o';.7 

0^5 
019 
019 
7415 
71.7 



710 



213 
31.3 
310 
415 

a* 

410 
413 
49.4 

49l9 
iC2 
49^5 
52.3 

410 
410 
417 

49^5 
51,2 
51.7 
51.2 
K>5 
512 
M.7 
55.5 



913 
915 

^0 
911 
«.7 
917 
?12 
914 
90.3 
41S 
97.1 
010 
013 
919 
M.0 
913 
S7.7 
^3 
01.2 
».3 
04.0 
VCO 
94*9 
04.3 
05.4 



0) 
14*0 
17.1 
2011 
211 
119 
14.5 
110 
19^4 

"21.3 
21.3 
19^1 
21.2 
19.3 
19l8 
19^4 

22,0 
210 
310 
21.9 

2i3 
IriHl 

ft 
ii5 



0> 

49.0 

^2 
510 
511 
49.9 
4-JL7 
512 
51.3 
51.7 
417 
512 
13.3 

sat 

51.1 
5Ur 
51.5 

M.D 
512 
£14 
57.3 

£9.0 

01*1 
017 
(1« 



11,7 

14. t 
lit 
110 

15. 2 
13.9 
12*3 
117 
114, 
13,7 
1B.0 

*14.0 
13*2 
118 
115 
115 
115 
113 
18*5 

ie-7 

215 
215 
22.7 
23.5 
i 22.4 
24.0 




21.2 
1U4 
24,^ 
77.7 
2^0 
119 
17.3 

23.1 
27.1 
210 
31. G 
28.7 
27.9 
311 
21.3 
28.7 
35.2 
29.0 
^5 
31.3 

317 
37,7 
37.0 
37.0 



01.0 

513 
013 
6^7 
015 
014 

do 

01.9 
014 
01.0 
£9.3 
57.5 

m 

01.7 
01.3 

012 
013 
«lt» 
010 
OSLO 

do 

017 
01.2 
015 
Cl4 
09.2 



213 
33,5 
33:5 
ZLn 
39l9 
210 
310 
42:0 
43.9 
47.0 
3S.4 
413 
4010 
413 
45.3 
34p4 
37.3 
39,0 
39.0 
43.7 
4}.0 
49.0 
515 
47.4 
40,9 
513 
512 



(0 



410 
47.0 
49.0 
47.4 

lS:f 

43.3 

43.0 

49.5 

43.0 

4S.2 

41.3 

41.7 

4S.4 

49. 

49,3 

51.3 

51.3 

£3 0 

514 

57,1 

58.0 

017 
02.7 
04.5 
OlS 



f fory«A»iirtortai{>57.iK^rrcni not 9liowxtwli«r«ba?t«f^WtbAn 10(^0; 

Korc; D«cflus« thciJtimUr nfll, to wlio tat uot enrolIcO In 

school Ift T«fy sniflll. iho samPll^ Tftriablllt y for ibli croup b relatively bUli. 
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Enn^llmenlr Sw^ and Age^ October of 1947-74 



Both 
Ut034 



Hto24 



14 tol7^»» 



2(»to?4 



Female 



Total* 



Total 



H tad tS 



leant IT 



IS aod 19 



y«an 



EmPlor«d (ttiousufda) 



1047... 
IMS... 

mi 

10S} 

IftSS... 
1ftM«, 
IMS 

1957 

lew 

1M1 

1944^. 

IMft 

1972 

iSts-. 

1974.^ 



Not £KBOtXE[> 



1»47„ 
l«8« 
IMS.. 
1«0« 
1951 

1ft&5.. 

1«7„ 
1M8« 

iftse.. 

jC:: 

loeSi.. 

1944.. 
19«&„. 

i9ca.. 
1«J« 

1968.. 
tP09„ 
1070.. 

mi.. 

1«2.. 
1OT3.. 

m#.. 



1.600 
1*79t 
1.7M 
St 331 

Zi(A 

1*914 
1.832 

3*145 
3* ISO 

3,933 
4,652 
4,914 

5, £<4 

6, m 

,0.473 
7,010 



ia.i«i 

ft221 

7,070 
7,651 
7.i^^ 
7,399 
7,£t8 
7,7ttZ 

e,oi7 

3, 1«0 
8,275 
8, 702 
3,930 
9,359 
«lSS5 
9,C«1 
0.83S 

i<^3sa 

10^375 
11,331 
1?,440 
13,650 
13,651 



1,090 
1,71« 
1,113 
1,522 
1,370 
1,206 
1,179 

i:??S 

1,7»2 
1,800 
],S60 
1,071 

2,coe 

2,0!75 
£;2S2 
2,485 
£;506 
2,920 
3.0U' 
3J50 
3,457 
3,S83 
3.371 
' 3,740 
3,752 
«,$33 
3.S87 



01,000 
5,060 
£i.4G6 
^679 
4,364 
i230 
4.033 
^702 

m 

4,135 
i073 
i445 
4,604 
4,6CO 

iei6 

4.6n 
5,006 
5*169 
5,131 
5^117 
5v012 
^£57 
£i.6l3 

6,744 
7,474 
7,443 



724 

7^4 
1,02S 
063 
910 
815 
964 
t.|24 
1,131 
1,202 
1,171 
1,250 
1,278 
1,211 
1.317 
t, 410 

1,5a 

1.657 
1,657 
1,602 
I, SOB 

hm 

1,775 
1,942 
1,903 
2,135 
2,0«0 



719 
627 
521 
515 
474 
500 
442 
3f3 
357 
30O 
304 
303 
277 
312 
276 
238 
234 
234 
300 
225 

201 

223 
209 

m 

254 
2» 
317 



0> 



375 
141 
491 

530 
556 
175 
519 
561 
571 
617 
580 
571 
656 
504 
556 
Gtl 
618 
627 
753 
657 
738 
T25 



0 
0 

523 
633 
601 
616 
606 
761 

^1 
640 

700 

666 

m 

1,001 
1,093 
1,136 
1,167 

1,148 
1,189 
1*246 
1,307 
1,361 



63 


379 


4' 


299 


« 


305 


31 


329 


24 


2S0 


48 


255 


£8 


249 


21 


291 


24 


253 


22 


230 


17 


217 


10 


224 


14 


236 


17 


aos 


14 


194 


17 


tsi 


14 


20*^ 


£6 


183 


17 


181 


23 


£31 


24 


260 




m 



141 

182 
150 
£32 
166 
186 
301 
187 
297 
£99 
275 
£81 
299 
332 
343 
382 
393 
406 
530 
634^ 

5sr 

737 
739 
635 
735 
7l7 
720 



1,110 
1,154 
1,0C8 
1,100 
1,010 
924 
971 
802 
00& 
S45 

^\ 

m 
m 

015 
927 
901 
954 
1,104 
1,002 
90S 

1,035 
M37 
1,184 
1,4«a 
1,570 
1,559 



m 

223 
234 

32* 
170 
103 
245 
279 
362 

414 

422 
396 
471 
583 
646 
590 
727 
753 
876 
912 
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Tabit B-d". Eittploymtnl Status of tht avtltan Nontnstitgltonol Population 14 to 24 Yeors Old^ by School 
Enrollmtntf Sox^ and Age^ October of 1947-74— Continued 
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TabI* Employment Status' of th€ Ctvillc Nontnstltuttonol Population T4 to 24 Years Old^ by School 
Enrollments Sex^ and Age, October of 1947-74 — Continued 
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107 


43 


40^2 


30 


13 


C) 


64 


46 


16 


<*) 


19 


0 




30 


Whtto, „ 




773 


Ti,5 


M4 


129 


16.8 


224 


203 


1^1 


59.6 


31 


39 


32,2 


82 




III 


90 


8L1 


58 


32 




21 ' 


41 


31 


<*) 


19 


IS 




10 




1.305 




82.1 


033 


133 


13!. 4, 


234 


301 


. 183 


60^2 


144 


37 


2a2 


121 


M*I», 




488 


9L0 


452 


36 


7,4 


48 


168 


133 


79i2 


!(» 


27 


20l3 


35 






5S3 


75L8 


486 


97 


16.6 


ISO 




50 


36,3 


40 


10 




84 


A^vriedf widowed , dlvorcedf, 


645 


508 


7&8 


42* 


S3 


16.3 


137 


% 


40 


(') 


33 


7 




43 




























Mpontted « 


124 


75 


eas 


61 


14 


'<*) 


49 


53 


10 


(0 


7 


3 


(') 


43 


WblU.^ J 


L lOS 


963 


82.4 




101 


10.8 


205 


247 


153 


61,9 


122 


31 


2a3 


94 


(uid other t«c« 


137 


ICS 


76.8 


79 


20 


26.9 


29 


. 57 


30 




24 


6 




27 



FootnoUa at end of table* 
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Tabit Employmtnl Srolut of High School GroduoVtt Not Enrolled in College end of Scliool Dropouts 
as of Octob«r of Ytar of Graduotton or Dropout by Sex, Moritol Slotut of Women^ end Color, Selected 
YMrf, 1959U74'— ConHnued 

^ t ^. . 



Mil0. 

^: 

stbgie 



a«parat«(L 



Whlt«u.«-: 



Totals 

hbta 

Female. 



. 19CT 



Muried, widows, divorced, 
Mptratcd.^ 



Total. 



Mftle-« JL 

F«ma]ft,...^ 

Stngte...^ , 

M^«d, vtdow«d, ^vor«ed, 
separated 



Htgb scbool CT«dll«t«$ 



whitfl.„;- 

N*ew> and other T?>ces, 



Totnl. 



Mab.f. 

.Female „ 

SJDgle 

Married, widowed, dlrorc^, 
sep^ud 



Whiter 

Nesroond other races. 



Totol- 



mo 



Matou«..* 

F*malcL f I. _ 

&M0 

Married, widowed, dlrorced, 
separated 



WWU , 

Negro and otber mts 

Footnotes ot «nd of tablo. 



School dropouts 





ClvtUto tabor Uffti 






Civilian labor foi«« 




nonlnstl- 
tiitlonal 


ToUl 




Ifnomployed 


Not In 
labor 


Pt«1llnn 

nonlntt^ 
tutlonal 


Total 




Unemployed 


l*>tla 
Inbor 




Num- 
ber 


Feioont 

«■ 


Em' 
ployed 


Niim' 
ber 


Porcent 

OfClTll' 

tan labor 

fOK« 


forco 


Imputa- 
tion 


NuiH' 
ber 


P*rcent 
of POPU' 

latl^ 


Hnt' 
ployed 


Nunt' 
ber 


Percent 
Of cItII- 
Ian labor 
^^forco 


forco 


1,303 


m 


75.7 


846 


140 


14,2 


317 


266 


172 


64.7 


141 


31 


18.0 




AOS 


435 
551 
4S5 


S7p3 
68.4 
72.0 


440 

" 399 


3S 
102 
66 


8.7 
18.5 
17-7 


63 
254 
133 


152 
75 


124 
43 
43 


31-4 


toi 

40 
35 


23 
8 
8 


IS.5 


28 
66 
32 


137 




4&2 


50 


16 


12.9 
V) 


71 


39 


. 5 


c*> 

64-7 


5 




15.6 


31 


l,IGO 
113 


93 


77-0 
65.0 


77a 

6S 


115 

25 


267 
50 


J 

218 
46 


141 

31 


110 


22 
9 


77 
17 


1,214 


950 


7S.7 


801 


155 


16.2 


250 


301 


io6 


65*1 


149 


47 


24-0 


t 165 


4S4 

«^ 


i\9 

i4S« 


86^6 
73.6 
77-0 


3T9 
3M 


40 
115 

102 


£^5 
21-4 
2L0 


65 
193 
144 


157 
144 
D4 


120 
67 
40 


82-2 
44.5 
52.1 


lOl 
45 
33 


22 
16 

r 


10-4 


28 
77 
45 


ICO 


51 


51-0 


3S 


13 


{*> 


40 


50 


13^ 


-> 
(*} 


12 


6 


(*) 


32 


1,054 
154 


109 


79^6 
72.7 


728 
73 


MO 


14.0 

33.0 


217 
41 


239 
62 


157 

39 


65-7 


122 
27 


^1 
12 


22-3 
(*) 


82 
23 


1, 162 


901 


77-8 


782 


IS2 


lis 


25S 


32S 


urn 


63.4 


164 


44 


21-2 


120 


436 
»1 


3S4 


S8.1 
^71-4 
76.0 


437 
3fiO 


30 
" 83 
60 


10.2 
16.0 
15.4 


52 
206 
142 


177 
151 

05 


m 

74 

52 


75-7 
40hO 
5i-7 


III 

53 
36 


23 
21 
16 


17-2 
<*i 


43 

77 
13 


135 


71 


52-6 


57 


14 






£6 


22 


<o 


17 


5 


(*) 


34 


163 




77-4 


681 


' ' 91 
Bl 


1L7 
24.0 


34 


257 
71 


171 

Zt 


66.5 


131 
30 


37 
7 


21-6 


36 
3t 


1,326 




7».l 


020 


120 


11-4' 


277 


363 


221 


fiO.O 


182 


39 


17-6 


142 


MO 

7S6 


563 

m 


00.0 
71.6 
76 4 


480 
425 


37 

83 
60 


7.4 
14.7 
14.0 


51 
223 
153 


196 
167 
102 


159 
62 
45 


Sl-I 
37-1 
44.1 


135 
47 

35 


34 
15 
10 


15.1 
W 


37^ 
165 
57 






40.6 


5S_ 


14 


£*> . 


70 


65 


17 


(*) 


12 


5 


(*) 


43 


I.I3G 
190 


911 

I3S 


eg. 2 


334 

95 


77 
43 


8.5 
31.2 


225 
52 


288 
75 


173 
48 


" 60.1 
41-0 


144 

38 


20 
10 


16.8 


115 

27 


1,330 


1,027 


77.2 


811 


184 


18.1 


303 


374 


233 


43-0 


l«3 


65 


27<0 


143 


«02 
723 
£82 


561 

in 


&7-4 
75.8 


458 
3&3 
334 


68 
118 

107 


12 9 

23.6 
24.3 


76 
227 
141 


187 
189 
125 


145 

33 
60 


77-5 
46.6 
55-2 


0> 
55 


46 
10 
14 


31-7 
21-6 


42 
101 

56 


14« 


60 


4I-] 


49 


11 




84 


01 


10 




14 




i*i 


4S 


'■IS 


lOS 


7B.3 
68.6 


772 
60 


150 

36 


16 3 
313 


355 
48 


290 
60 


180 
44 


63-0 
5SwO 


142 

24 


/ 18 


24-0 
(*) 


107 

36 
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ToUt B**9. Employmtn> Stottit of High School Grodgofot Not Enrolled In College ond of School Dropoutt 
at of Odobtr of Yoar of Graduation or Dropout, by SeX/ Morltol Stotus of Women, and Color, Selected 
Yoart, 1959L^4'~Conttnued 



It«m 



Hl^ school gT»dlUU3 



Scbool dtoP<nit3 





OtTltUblAbotioro« 






Civilian Ubotforc« 






TotAl 






labor 


Civilian 
nonln^tl. 
tutloAal 


Total 




Utiamployed 


Not In 
^ labor 




b«r 


P«rc«at 
lation 


Em- 


bet 


P«rc«nt 
ofdvll- 
itiA labor 

fiOfCO 






b«r 


P«TC*nt 
latlon 


Em- 

{>ioy«d 


Num- 
ber 


Percent 
or civil- 
ian l&bOf 


fOfC« 




L051 




m 


181 


17.2 


235 


353 


235 


' 66.6 


178 


57 


24*3 


m 


m 


523 

m 

454 


90.0 
74*2 


450 

355 


73 
108 
90 


14.0 

S(k5 
21,8, 


58 
227 
158 


207 

*K 

89 


67 
47 


81.2 
45*0 
52.8 


1S4 
54 


44 
13 
10 


2)6.2 

(4) 


39 
70 
* 42 


m 


74 


5L7 


65 


0 




«0 


57 




(•) 


17 


3 




37 


IrlOO 


944 

m 


73.3 


601 

6» 


143 

33 


15.1 

35*5 


246 
39 




203" 
' 32 


68.4 


156 

22 


47 
10 


23 2 

w 


04 
24 


1,501 


L23T 


" 82.2 


],0S5 


132 


14.7 


267 


393 


243 


61.8 


178 


65 


26.7 


150 


833 


612 
530 


0L2 
75*0 
79^4 


537 
518 
440 


75 
lOT 
87 


13L3 
17.1 
16.3 


59 
139 


193 

200 
125 


152 
91 
71 


78*8 
45.5 
50*8 


114 

50 


38 
27 
21 


25.0 
23^7 
(*} 


41 
109 
54 


158 


89 


«&3 


60 


20 


22.5 


69 


75 


20 


26.7 


U 


8 


<*> 


55 


1,322 
Ifi^ 


1,006 
139 


83,1 
70*4 


w 

01 


1S4 
48 


12.3 
34.5 


224 
43 


338 
65 


35 


ef 


155 


12 


25.5 
(») 


120 


um 


U317 




1,155 


162 


12.3 


317 


420 


237 


«3A 


22] 


60 


2S.0L 


m 


732 


m 

GQ2 


7«.8 


505 
560 
479 


too 

83 


V. 4 
15*2 
14.8 


71 

216 
170 


243 


iw 

92 
72 


fin 4 
^3 
M.5 


150 

?f 


21 
15 


^ 1 


43 
01 

60 


174 


«8 


«,3 


ai 


17 


17.3 


76 


51 


20 


(0 


14 




C) 


31 


1,406 


hl58 
15» 


82.4' 
0914 


liOtl 
114 


117 
45 


lOit 

28L3 


70 


3i0 
86 


2t4 
43 


71*8 
50.0 


195 
20 


49 
17 


20.1 


43 


1,627 




83>2 


M24 


£30 


' 17.0 


273' 


421 


285 


67.7 


£00. 


8i 


29.8 


IK 


755 
872 


678 
5T3 


80.8 
7115 
. S2ll 


574 
5S0 
475 


104 

120 
09 


15*3 
18.6 
17.1 


77 
196 
125 


211 

J60 
125 


m 

CO 

«9 


80.9 
^ 50.0 
55.2 


138 

62 
50 


57 
^ 
19 


29.2 

aLi 
(*) 


44 
90 
50 


174 




59.2 


75 


28 


27.2 


71 


55 


2t 




12 


0 


(*) 


84 


1,44& 

ISO 


1,223 
132 


84*5 
73!3 


1,044 
81 


m 

51 


14*G 
38.6 


225 
48 


342 

7S 


43 


70.8 
55.1 


175 

25 


67 
18 


27.7 


100 
35 



Toui*.. ^: j^^.** 

MiU*....-^...^. 

Pomil« .^^ .^>*. . 

Glnftlo*....*...^..* ^ 

llanlad. wldow«d, dlv<^c«d, 
MpMUed*. . .>*>^ <. ^. ^. . ^ 

Whiter 

K«fn>>iKlotb«rt«c«« 



ToUL. 



1173 



WIH w..^. ...... ^. .>v. ' 

l^mtsla. .... . *>*>.^.*^ ........ 1 

SlD^..^...^ 

^ Manled, widowed, dlTOic«d, 
jftpmt tod * . . «^^>v. . . VI 



Whit**. w.*... 

Kc(io and otber nces * 

1173 

ToUL.... v*..-^ ^o--. 



Mato....;.<. 

...1 

Olngle...^....^....*:. 

Married, wtdowad, dlvofc«d, 
uparat«d. . . . w.^. . *. 



White. 

Nttro and Mher noM...^. 



ToWL. 



1174 



y*itifcU 

8ln«la 

Manted, widowed, divorced, 
aepAiated^.. . ^^>^^^o^. . . . . 1 



Wh](e» w^.. 

and Mbei^ nce9 ^. 



t Data for 1961 wero pabl[sh«d tn tb» iP74 Afanpcwvr iJvpoff, and data for 
1963 at>peaxed In the tffts Jtf<t»|wwcr lU^vrt, 
* Dat» not aT»tUb1a by ooloi^ 



* Not available 

* Fory«ant>noi lol967, FCteent not shown where base bless than lOOAM; 
for 1907 Ibrwflrd, percent Tiot shown whoro ba9» Is less thaa 75/)0O, . 



2 bo 
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Tabt* B-9t Y«an of School Cctin[il»ted by th» Civilian Labor font, by Sex and Color, Select^ Dates, 

1952-75 ^ 



8to, cok>r, tnd dAt« 



Both 8exz3 
Totd 



Maich IMS... 
Much tow. ^ 
Bfktcb i0ft5... 
Much 

Minh 10C7... 
MMvh IMS... 
M«ich 

M«rch iffTO... 
Mu«h mi... 
Much 

Manih \: 
Much 1073... 
Much 1974... 
Much 1975... 



WhU< 



October 
Much iQiST... 
Much 

MuchlM2... 
Much 19A4... 
Much IMS... 
Mar^h im... 
Much 1967... 
Much IOCS... 
Much 1060... 
Much im... 
Much 1971... 
MttKh 1973... 

Miijh 

Much ma... 

tMaich 1974... 
Maicb 197S... 



/Jh^ and cthit ro<€i 



October 19i5£. 
M4ttihl957... 
Mudi1939... 
Mucbim.. 
Maich 1M4... 
March 1»S... 
Much loee... 

Much 1967... 
Much 1«3... 
March im.. 
Mudi im... 
Much 1971... 
Maich ItTT... 
Much 1972*.. 
MUcb 1«73... 
Much 1V74... 
Much 1975... 



(Ihou- 



60,772 
«1.^ 

T1.*5S 

Tamils 

75.101 
7e,7!)3 
7ft, 065 
T?*017 
82.450 
85.410 

9L373 



581. 7^* 

eo^45i 

€2.713 

63,95S 
65.076 
W.T21 
€3.300 
7aiS« 
7LC32 
73,2>4 
76.003 
77.453 
7»,483 
G1,03« 



7.116 
7.537 
7.713 
7,8«S 

g,oao 

S,142 

ft. 453 

S,835 
4^165 
0,408 
0,872 
liK 150 
10. 2» 



TotAl 



mo 

lOOiO 

mo 
mo 
mo 
mo 
mo 
mo 
mo 
mo 
mo 
mo 
mo 
loao 
m.o 
mo 
mo 



mo 
lOao 
mo 
loao 
mo 
mo 
mo 
mo 
mo 
mo 

100.0 

mo 
mo 
mo 
mo 
loao 
mo 



mo 
mo 
mo 
mo 
mo 
mo 
mo 
mo 
mo 

100,0 

mo 
mo 

100.0 

mo 
mo 

100.0 
100.0 f 



filamentary 



Le$»1han 
5 yrtts* 



7.3 

0.1 

5.2 
4,0 
3.7 
3.7 
3.3 
3.1 
2,0 
2.7 
Z4 
2,2 
2,1 
2,1 
2,0 
1,S 
t.7 



S.2 
4.3 
3.7 
3.3 
2.7 
2.7 
2.3 
2.3 
1,0 
2.0 
1.8 
1,7 



26.7 
£1,2 
17.9 
15.4 
11,0 
11,8 
11,1 
10.4 
0.5 
6.0 
7.4 
6.5 
^2 
6.0 
5.0 
5,2 
5.0 



5to8 
y*us 



30.2 
S6.ft 
24, B 
2S.4 
20.0 
19,6 
13.9 
17.0 
10. S 
15.0 
15.1 
14p1 
13,1 
12.0 
1116 
14^0 
lOiO 



£01.3 
25. S 
33.6 
21,4 
1»,S 
16,0 
17.S 
Ifi^O 
1€.l 
15.1 
14,4 
13.5 
12.4 
12.2 
11,0 
1Ql3 
9,5 



33.7 
3t.O 
31.3 
09.8 
29.3 
25.7 
23.7 
25.5 
5 

JJ.6 
20.0 
10,5 
1&,7 
16;. 6 
16,5 
15.7 
11.1 



High school 



I toft 



16;. 5 

19,1 
19, & 
19^3 
19.2 
10,2 
19.0 

ia.7 

1&,2 
17,8 
17,3 
16.7 
16^6 
19,2 
18,6 
18.1 
17,5 



16,7 
19.0 
19i4 
1ft. S 
18.5 
18.4 

ri 

17.* 
16.0 
1014 
15.8 
15.7 
1&4 
!7,8 
17,4 
16.8 



15.9 
19,3 
^OiO 
23,2 
£1.7 
£1.0 
24.3 
7^1 
U3 
S4.7 

2i * 
L4.\ 
2Jt.6 
24.8 
£3.0 
23.0 



4 y«m 



£6.0 
59.1 

3a3 

32;1 
81.5 

35. S 
36.3 

36, « 
37,5 
^4 
39,0 
3^4 
40.0 

t7 
4 

39,2 
351 7 



23,3 
30i8 
310 
33.5 
36lO 
36.8 
37.7 
37,7 
33.0 
39.7 

4ao 

4^3 

40^9 
39,5 
10^2 
39,8 
4€l3 



10.8 
14.8 
15.8 
21,0 
22:2 
21,4 
£4.8 
27,5 
£3,3 
28,4 
31,0 

t7 
£ 

32.4 

Ee 

34.1 
31.7 



1103 



8.3 
6.5 
91.2 
10^7 
.1^6 
10^5 
10.8 
11,8 
12.3 
12.6 
13.3 
13.9 
11.0 
13.0 
11. £ 
15.1 
15.4 



9,7 
11,3 
11,1 
11,0 
11.3 
12.4 
12.8 
13.0^ 
13.9 
14,5 
14,6 
14,1 
14.6 
15.4 
15,8 



3.7 
3,9 
4.5 
57 
6.6 
6.1 
7,1 
7,£ 
7.7 
0.0 
9.0 
fli5 
9.6 
9.4 
11,0 
12.1 
12,4 



4 yeus 
or mote 



School 
yt&n noi 
ropoTtod 



school 
compkt^il 



7,9 
9,0 
9^5 
11,0 

11, £ 
11,0 
11,8 
12.0 
12.1 

12. A 
'\0 

.i,o 

14,1 

13.6 
14,1 
15.0 
15.7 



8.5 
9,7 
I J). 2 
11,8 
1L9 
12.2 
12.5 
12.8 
13.3 
1X4 
13.0 
14,4 
14,8 
14,3 
14.8 
15.7 
1€4 3 



2.0 
3.4 
3.9 

4, A 
5.7 
7,0 

5. H 
5.8 
6.7 
6.7 
7,4 
7.4 
8.2 
8.0 
9.0 
0.3 

10^8 



! 
1 
1 

V) 
C) 
C) 
V) 

?> 
(») 
(1) 

^ 



•i 

t?) 



1.2 
1p3 
1,4 



(*) 

h 

of 



1.7 

3l6 
3.1 



FooiDotes al ctid of tabto. 
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TabU YMrs of School Completed by the Ciyilfan labor Force, by Sex ond Color, Selected Dates, 

1952-75— Continued 



Gei^ c«tor« and dat6 



Male 

OttObcr 19SS 

Much 1^1 K 

M»rch 19W « 

Mansh lftt2 

Much 1«M 

Muvh 1H5 

M«ch IW 

Much 

M*fcli l«e 1 

Much 1^ 

Mtfclil^.'^ 

MftTch mi 

March im 

Much 1972 k:^.** 

Much 1993 

March 1974 

Much l^S 

October m2 

M^ch I9i» 

Much 1963 

Mucli 1«M 

Much 19«5 

Much lOfi0 

Much 1957,..^^ 

Much 19«3 

Much 1960 

Much 1(70 .? 

Much 19T1 

Match 1*72 

Much 1972* A 

Man^ 1973 

Muchl«74 

March im.,... 

CKtob^t l^AZ 

Much10«9 

Much 'tm 

Much 1«M 

Much 

Much \m 

Much mj 

Much 19A& 

Much1»9 

March 1970 

Much 1«71 

Much 1072 

Much 197:2) 

Much 1«73 

Mucn 19C4 

Much \m 

Fool note} at end of t«bl«. 



Tot*l 

(th4u- 

sand3> 



41.«S4 
43,721 
44.266 
4».011 

A^m 

46,258 
46,350 
44LM1 
47.355 
,47.862 
4S,e91 
40143!) 

*2,477 
§3.420 
H312 



t') 

39l^ 
40^503 
4L029 
4L6$a 
41.706 
4U»I| 
42,4S3 
43.111 
43.«62 
44.437 
43.710 
47,313 
47,973 
4S,«73 
40.727 



(0 
1330 

4.372 
4.«00 
4.«50 
4.«0 
4.772 

\'M 
&«S6 
3.232 
3.447 
3.639 



Percent distribution 



101X0 
101X0 
10X0 
ICOLO 
1C0LO 
ICOLO 
1010 

m.o 

10X0 
lOlXO 
ICOLO 

ioolo 

ICOlO 
lOXO 
ICOLO 
101X0 

mo 



10a 0 

lOlXO 
1^0 
10X0 

loao 

10X0 
10X0 
10X0 
10X0 
ICOLO 

100^0 
mo 
100.0 

IOOlO 
IOOlO 
10X0 



IOOlO 
ICOLO 
IOOlO 
ICO.O 

ica.o 

10X0 
10X0 
10X0 

mxo 

IOOlO 
ICOLO 

mo 

ICO.O 

10x0 

IOOLO 
100.0 



Etfn:entary 



3 years k 



n 

6.1 
3.4 
4.4 
4.4 

3.0 
3.7 

H 
3.2 

2.9 

2L7 
2.6 
2.3 
t4 
2.3 
212 



<L3 
4.3 I 

3.5 I 

3.2 : 

3.2 
2.5 

2.6 ! 
2>4 
2.4 
2.1 

to 

LO 
2lO 
1.7 
1.0 



20l8 
21.3 
I9.3 
14.8 
13.4 

13. J 

iS"o 

flL7 

8.0 
C,2 
6.7 



5 to 8 
year* 



3Z4 

23.3 
».5 
21.2 
22.3 
21..^ 

19.7 
13.5 
17.0 
14L0 
13.8 
14.7 
14. .S 
13.1 
12.4 
11.2 



31.9 
25.7 
23L4 

^7 
1».8 
IS. 8 
17.9 
16.9 
16.2 
13.2 
14.0 
13.S 
12,3 
11.3 
IOlS 



3S.3 
31.5 
31.2 
?iX9 
26,4 
23.0 
27.3 
24.0 
24.2 
217 
21.2 
30l3 
2(X7 
19.0 
17.0 
13.3 



IH^ school 



I to3 

year* 



13.6 
19l3 
19lO 
1».6 
19l4 
19l4 
19l3 
1A.S 
13.6 
1A.1 
17.3 

ulo 

1&9 
19L2 
IS. 5 
1S.0 
17.5 



13.9 
19.0 
19l3 
18.8 
18.8 
13.7 
tA.3 
17.9 
17.4 
1&7 
1«.l 
14L1 
18.3 
17.S 
17.3 
16.8 



13.0 
19L4 
22.2 
2L3 
24.4 
21.3 
£3,3 
25.0 
24.7 
21.6 
21.3 
21.0 
25.6 
25.3 
£3,9 
23.7 



4 yuaxi 



23.3 
23.8 
26.7 
28.7 
31.1 
32.0 
32.5 
32.0 
33,8 
31.4 
35.1 
3S-7 
36.1 
33-0 
35.8 
35,0 
36.3 



21. « 

28.2 
29.9 
314 
33.2 
33.3 
33.9 
34.7 
3S.4 
33.8 
36,4 
3a.8 
35.7 

36.3 
36.8 



9.3 
13.3 
18.3 
19.1 
21.4 
21.9 
2;. 4 
£5.3 
25^0 
28,3 

3ao 
29.2 

31.1 
31.3 
31.7 



CoU<G« 



1 to3 

ycart 



&0 
3.2 
3.9 
10,4 
10,6 

ia3 

10l7 
11.7 
12.2 
ItO 
13.3 
14.0 
14.3 
13. S 
14.3 
14.9 
15.3 



S.4 
9.3 
11.0 
11.1 
11.0 

11.1 

Iti 

12.7 
13.1 
14.1 
14.3 
14.9 
14.4 
15. u 
15.4 
15.9 



4.1 

5.4 
5.7 
6.0 
6.6 
6,7 
7.6 
8.1 
&0 
9.0 
3.3 
8.0 
99 
10^8 
11.7 



4mf» 
or tnoro 



S.0 
9L'4 
10L3 
11.7 
It I 
12.4 
12l8 
13.2 
13.« 
13.9 
14.2 
14.0 
IS. 3 
15.0 
13.5 
16.4 
17.3 



S.3 
11.0 

13.1 

13.7 
14.1 
14.4 
14.7 

15.0 
15.8 
16.3 
13.8 
16.4 
17.2 
IS. I 



1.9 
3.3 

3lO 
€.1 
6.4 
5.1 
5.3 
&0 
6,3 
6.8 
7.0 
8.1 
7.9 
8.3 
9.3 
I0l8 



Scliool 
)**us not 
reported 



0 

i 

Si 



1.3 
1.3 
1.6 



i 



1.4 
1.4 



(?) 
0) 

1? 



Median 
school 



10.4 
IM 
11.3 
12.0 
12.1 
12.2 

laii 
12*3 

lt£.3 

12.4 

12.4 
12.4 
12.4 
ri.4 
12.3 
12.3 



10.8 
11.9 
12,1 
12. i 
12.2 
12.3 
12.3 
12.3 
12.4 
12.4 
12.3 
12.3 
12.4 
12.3 
12.5 
12.0 



7.2 
8.3 
9.0 
9.7 
10.0 
10.0 
10. 
10.7 
tOL8 
II. I 
II.' 

n.u 
11.3 

11.9 
12 



12.1 



ERLC 
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Toblt Ymfs of School Completed by rhe CMiian Labor Force^ by Sex and Color^ Selected Dales. 

1952-^75— Continued 



Total 



yean 



Hieh school 



lto3 
yw5 



or taOT9 



School 
y«arsnot 



Modl&a 
^diool 

«omPt«(«d 



O<tob«rlt5}. H 

Afstcta 1»7», 

Utfchl«9»< > 

lt«tchl4<2<<.<<o<<<< 

IhtcblfM....; 

Ihftb 19^ I 

Itorvb l^ee.-w. ^i..^ 

U4ftb IWff 

jaith i£« 

MvSm -r„„"<.<„ 

Match 1071 ^ 

SttichlV^ ^..w^. 

IBfSlSl':::-':":::::: 

lurch iff74......^.......< 

Uuch iffTS 'T^. 



Octob«rlOS3 

Much 1»»....^. v.. 

Mudil902 

MiicbUM 

Mftiell 19»..<< <-„<^---. 

M«ichl««e 

Mitch 

Mueta 19«a ^...^ 

MuetaitN. 

Blvch If'TO ....^v^' 

Match 107t..^ V* 

March 1072 <....t. 

Mitch im*. 

Maich iWi ^v- 

Mitch 

Match l^A. :.^>.^ 



October 1»J- 
Mitch 

Match 19i&<< 
Match 

March 1905... 

Manb 1«7<„ 
March 1M8... 

March If'TO... 
-March 19rtl-« 
March 1«72... 
Mitch 

Match im<<. 
Match 1074... 
Mitch ltf7£.„ 



10.088 
2iSTl 

SL««3 
32,033 



1^770 

2].«0» 
33,1«S 

28.757 

30LS10 
31,812 



^7B* 
3,039 
3,141 
3,202 
3,350 
3,4S2 

3, fioe 

3,702 
3,840 
3,903 
4,078 

i,m 

4,425 
4,511 

4. «84 



100.0 

mo 

100^ 0 

mo 

lOO^O 

mo 

100.0 
100,0 
100.0 
1D0>0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



mo 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

mo 
mo 
mo 

100.0 

mo 

100.0 

mo 
mo 

100.0 
10(f.O 

mo 
mo 



mo 

100.0 

mo 
mo 
mo 
mo 
mo 
mo 
mo 
mo 

100.0 
100.0 

mo 

100.0 
100.0 

mo 



S.4 
4.2 
3.5 
3.0 
2,4 
2,4 
2.1 
2.1 
1.0 
t.8 
t5 
1.4 
L4 
1.4 
L4 
1.1 
LO 



2.9 
2.2 
2,1 
1.8 
1.7 
1.3 
1.3 
1.3 
1.3 
1.1 
1.1 
LI 
1.0 
LO 
.8 
.7 



23-* 

12,2 
9.8 
7.0 
«.7 
7.0 
0.0 
5.0 
£.6 
4.5 
3.1 
3.7 
3,0 
3.0 
3,3 
2.8 



25,4 
22,0 
21.1 
18.8 
IT.S 
10.0 
1S.7 
14.8 
14.1 
13.1 
12,2 
1L5 
10i5 

9,2 
9,0 



23.4 
19.2 
17.4 

ie,2 

IS. 3 
14.4 

13.5 
12)8 
1L9 

0.6 

7.8 
7.5 



3}.3 
33,9 
27.1 
28,2 

^.9 
23.1 
22.7 
20.7 
17.8 
17.4 
16.1 
10.0 
13,4 
13.4 
12,7 



18.2 
13.0 
1«.8 
18,8 
1«.8 
19,7 
19,4 
t»,5 
17.0 
17.3 
10.9 
10.4 
16.8 
19.2 
18.6 
1S.1 
17.5 



18,4 
19,3 
17.9 
17.8 
17.7 
17.5 
17.0 
10.7 
10.2 
15.8 
IS. 3 
1S.1 
18,3 
17.7 
17.4 
l«w8 



17.1 

22.5 
^8 
25.1 
25,7 
21.4 
24.2 
23.4 
21.7 
^.8 
24.2 
21.2 
SS.6 
21.2 
23.1 
22,3 



33.8 

37.0 
38.7 
10^9 
4L9 
43.0 
4Zi 
43.7 
45.0 
45w5 
45.4 
40.3 
44.7 
45.2 
44.2 
44.8 



3Q.9 
4^2 
40w8 
410 
43.9 

44.7 
45.4 
40.9 
47.1 
44,6 
47.7 
45.0 
40.4 
45.2 
45.8 



12,6 
19.7 
^.9 

£3.0 
£3.9 
3L0 
32.3 
31.9 
5 
1 

37,2 
30.4 
36.8 
37.4 
33.3 



8,8 
9.1 
9.6 
1L2 
10,6 
10,4 
ILO 
1L8 
12,3 
114 
'S.2 
J£.9 
13,7 
13.2 
13.8 
15.£ 
15.3 



10,8 
11.9 
11.0 
11.0 
1L4 
12;4 
12.0 
12.8 
13.6 
14.4 
14,2 
13.6 
14.0 
1S.5 
15.6 



S.0 

e.0 

7.8 
0.3 
7.0 
7.9 
7.9 
10,1 
19i3 
10,1 
10,5 

laj 

114 
13.0 
13.2 



7.7 
8.2 
7.9 
9.5 

10,0 
9.9 
9.9 
10.5 
10.4 
10,7 

1L8 

n.4 

12,0 
12,8 
13.2 



8.5 
lOiO 
10.1 
I0i3 

las 

10i4 
10.9 
10,0 

Itl 
"-^ 

12;3 
ILS 
13,8 
13.3 
13,6 



3,0 
4.0 
0.7 
5.3 
7,8 
0.9 
0.4 
7.8 

I:? 

6,0 
8,8 
8,1 
9,5 
9,2 
10^8 



0) 



0.6 
LS 
1,4 



i 



i 

i 



■ L3 



Ll 

2.2 



' IncTudM persons roP^ning no school y«m oomPtfted. 
1 Data lot persons wtiou rducftLkmdt aitsJiunont was not rvporud w«io 
distributed among xha othd cattgoi e^^l 



< Data rebto to p«r5oni 10 yvara and over headitoto). 
' Not avfllLabJe, data published u percent oLstrlbutltfn onJy. 
*Data by ooloriiotAvalUbtef^r March 1057. 
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Tobtt B*10. Mtdlan Ytan of School Complotod by the Gvilfan Nonrnstittitional Poptitattorii by Employmont 

Status and Sox^ Solecltd Datos^ 1952*75 

|?er»oiu IS ytm u)d af «r for 19^72^ 14 jwt M Of «t for lifiZ (onrtiiitl 



Totil 



Toul 



Employed 



TOW 



tun» 



UQomPtoyod 



Oct<>t«f^»5a- 

Mmh l«T, 

Mtfchlft50<^ 

Umh 1M2 

Utich fm».^.» 
JIuch lM5»i4^.^ 

^Sg:::::::: 

Mmh iw 

Mtrcb 1«70»^»^ 

Ifmb iO?2<»<^».. 

Umh 1«4 — 
Much 1975.. 



Octobtr IWa 

M«Kh IteT— '- 

M«t«tt IMS v^-^— 

Atorch lftfi4.„„v. -— - 

Mtftn 1M5- 

Uorch 1«60 

Mmh l«7,^ 

Umh 1968-^-^ 

Uorch im..^ 

March iSTi}-.- 

Much lOTl 

M*TOh 1W3 

Umh IMi*- 

MmhiO 

March im 

Umhins-. 



October \9S2 

March Ift&T, 

March 1«* 

March 

March 1064 

March IM*--.- 

March » 

March 

March IMS— -— 
March 

Mirth l(7iJ 

March 1971 

March 1972 

UwMlVJiK 

^arch igi73, 

March 1g74 

March 1975. 



lOiA 
ILO 
U.4 
1L« 
110 
12:1 
12:1 
12.1 
12:2 
12:2 

112 

12:3 

12:2 
12:3 
12:3 
13:3 



lOll 
10l7 
IM 
11,4 
12:0 
12:0 
12:1 
12:1 
12:2 
12:2 
12:3 
12:3 
12:3 
12:2 
12:3 
12:3 
12:4 



Jl-O 
1L4 
ILT 

{2:1 
12:1 
12:1 
12:1 
12:2 

12:2 
12:2 
12:3 
13:3 
12.2 
12:2 
12:3 
12:3 



la« 

ILO 

12:0 
12:1 
12:2 
12:2 
12:2 
12:3 
12.3 

12:4 
12:4 
12:5 
12:5 
12:4 
12:5 
12:5 

12:5 



1^4 
ILl 
11-5 
IZO 
12:1 
12.2 
12:2 
H2 
113 
12:3 
12.4 
114 
12:5 
12:4 

1Z5 

12.-*-- 



12:0 
12: f 
12:2 
12.2 
fZ3 
12:3 
12.3 
t2.3 
12:4 
1Z4 
12:4 
IXS 
12:5 
12.4 
12.5 
12.5 
12:5 



lao 

ILT 
12:0 
12:1 
12.2 
12:2 
12:3 
113 
12:3 
12:4 
12:4 
12.4 
12:5 
12:4 
12:5 
12:5 
12:4 



\n 

ILT 
12:1 
12:1 
12:2 
US 
12:3 
12:3 
12:3 
12:4 

12,4 
12:5 
U4 
12,5 
12.5 
12:4 



12:0 
12:1 
12.2 
12:3 
12:3 
12:3 
12.3 
12:4 
12:4 
12:4 
12:4 
12:5 
12:5 
12:4 
12:5 
12,5 
12:« 



S.7 

s.e 

S.S 

s.« 

0.0 
«.4 

n 

U14 

1*J^0 
IttS 
ILO 
IL^ 
12:0 



S.4 
8.7 
8.S 
S.7 
S.S 
S.4 
0.0 
9.2 
ft.4 
lai 

>ia6 

10,5 
IOlS 
ILO 
1L6 



IS 

0.4 

0.5 

ia« 
1L3 
1L3 
1L7 
1L1 
12:0 
12:1 
1L9 
lt7 
12:2 
.12:3 



- Ill 

12:2 
12:2 
12:3 
t23 
12:3 
12:4 

12:4 
12:4 
12:5 
12:5 
12:5 
12:5 
12:5 
12:2 



ft 



12:0 

12:2 
tl2 
tl3 
12:3 
12:3 
12:4 
12:4 
lis 

115 
115 
115 
115 
12.4 



112 
12:3 
113 
;i3 
113 
12.4 
114 
114 
114 
115 
12:5 
12:5 
115 
12.5 
12 a 



Ull 
«l4 

lae 

10. » 
ILI 
1L2 
It 4 
ttfl 
ILO 
111 
112 
112 
110 
111 
111 
12:1 



S.8 
S.ft 
«l5 
10,0 
10.3 
t^O 
10.4 
RT 
It 2 
It 2 
110 
111 
12:2 
1L9 
ILB 
12:0 
112 



11-5 

10. T 
1L5 
1L« 
It* 
111 
110 
110 
12:1 
12:2 
12:2 
12:3 
12:1 
12:2 
11-j 
12:2 



iKoUfalUble, 



* Data nUAtn to perfoo^ IS yms a»d of er (s«o hea^tnoto)- 
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Tabl« E-11. M«dlan Years of School CojnpleUd by the GvIIian iiiber Force^ b/ Sex and Antf Selected 

Dbtef, 1952-^75 



IS and 17 



IS to 24 



SSto34 



ytus 



^toM 



und over 



Both 0sm 



<Mob«f 

H«rcb 1M7... 

girth IWO... 
itch im.„ 
Uuth ig?i.» 

Hircb 1973... 



October l4S2..^v» 
BI*rcb}SgT, 

SUith 1«02 

MMcblOftt 

Mil^ IMS 

utrcb iea«. 

loue!iiser* 

MATCh 10<&. 

M«nb 1909 

MATCh 1V70 

Mi«b ^¥2- 

El^h 1072. 

MAith 1973 

MiTCh 19?4 

JdifCh 19?5 



Much m7... 

B4M^b 1052,,. 
Muvh IMt... 
MirChlWS... 

BliKh ]««7. .. 
MiTCh IMS... 
Siich 

Maich im... 
MATCh 1«72... 
MiKhl973*.. 
Miich 1974. 
MiTCh 1975. » 



li. 



lai 
ia4 

10,4 



ia5 

10l5 
10l5 



12.2 
12.3 
12.3 
1^1 
1^4 
12.4 
}\$ 
12.5 
12.5 
1^5 

12. « 
12.0 
1^0 
1^« 



11.5 
1^1 
13.1 
1^3 
12.3 
1^3 
12.4 
12.4 
12.4 
12.4 
13.5 
12. a 
1^0 
12. a 
12. « 



]?.4 
12.4 
12.4 
1^5 
12.5 
1^5 

i^e 

1^6 
1^0 
1^0 
12.7 
12.0 
12.7 
12.7 
12.7 



1^1 
12.3 
13.3 
12.4 
13.4 
12.5 
1^5 
VLB 

vlI 

1^4^ 
12.4 
12.7 
1^7 
l^S 
1^8 



12:1 
12:2 
12.3 
12:4 
12.4 
R5 
12.5 
12:5 
12:5 
12.0 
12.6 
12.0 
12:7 
12:7 

11, s 

12. ft 



12:2 
12:3 
12.3 
12.4 
12:4 
12.1 
12:5 
1^5 
12.5 
12.5 
12. £r 
12.0 
13.0 
12.7 
12.7 
12. S 



11.4 

12:0 
12.1 
12:? 
12.2 
12.3 
12:3 
12:3 
13.4 
12.4 
12:1 
12:4 
12:1 
12:5 
12:5 
12:0 



11.2 

12.1 

12:2 
12:2 
12.3 
12.3 
12.3 
12:4 
12:4 
12.4 
12.5 
12.5 
12.8 
12:6 
12.6 



*.5 

las 

1L4 
12.0 
12.0 
12.1 
12:1 
1Z2 
13.3 
12:3 
12.3 
12.3 
12:4 
12:4 
12.4 



S.7 
0.0 

ia4 
11.1 

11.6 

n.7 

12:1 
12.2 
12.3 
12.3 
1%Z 
12.3 
13.4 
12:4 
12.4 



0.4 
10,0 

ia3 
ia4 
10, ft 
11.1 
11.4 
11.8 

12:0 
12.1 
12:1 
12:1 
12.2 



18 
0.0 
0.3 
QlO 
0.7 
10,4 
la6 
10.0 
11.2 
11.0 
ll.« 
12.1 
12.1 
12:1 



11.0 


0.2 


12:1 


]0l8 


12.2 


11.7 j 




12.3 


12:1 


107 


12.3 


12.1 


11.3 


12:3 


12.2 


11.5 


12.3 


12.2 


11.0 


12.3 


1J.2 


11.0 

12. 0 


12.3 


12.3 


12.4 


12.3 


12.1 


12.4 
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S.0 

113 
0.4 

10.S 

lao 
<o 
<*> 

$.3 
$.0 



las 



IS.S 

110 
10.7 

v.s 

lOiS 



«iO 



14,7 

S.0 
114 
8*3 
0.3 



«iO 



118 
16.2 

ia7 

5^0 
1^4 

S-9 

W 
&.1 
9.4 



IO.S 



112 

12* £ 
10.0 
0.2 



$.6 



lis 



S.3 



14,3 

16*2 



S.3 
12*4 
7,^ 
9,2 
$.4 



17 
9.6 



9.^ 



1S.0 

'l2*S 
9.5 
ft.0 
7,8 

lao 



^ DatA M&rth 196^ l^^T, tti^ 1909 wf pilb1l!i!>cd in iIk /^j .\/r,tr)utf/r 

* DatArcbi0 tat>fr»n3 iaytarsntLdovci'\54s>]>codnf}Uj. 
' htrXhkf 1!H8 00 A<yt Include P«r9oi)»6Sy^rs and avrr 
^Notnvsltutdc. 

»F<H rtARpdlor to 19W, median u jt5ltoi^Httliftt*l»a^ isi*»iiiai* 
tot 1069^ mcdUn xma tlw^n whero t>AScfi ttiAii I<io«mHj, <im1 f^r \ J0^ 
foTwair^, m^dl^n not Abowit wlwr? b&sf U leu tl^i tS^OOul 



»l>ai*F 



iy e«tor not aviLllab]« prior to 195;^, 



Note Thocomparal^lKyotllifidAtftlM^mdnf; 1071 1$ Dot alT^t«d bylho 
dtiuilEe^ Iti ll» occuP«tlonM clas!lflc«tloit sy^t^m ten iho 1970 Census o| 
roimlaMon that v^trt Iniroduccd Into CUimit I'^ruiaUon SurvfV in 

LaU^ Fo»« iSUilsiicsat th« bechinhit; of u>« StAtbttnl Ap|>ciLdijr 
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TabU ^13. Persons With Two Jobs 



or More^ by Industry and Class of Worker of Primary and ^Secondary 
Job, Selected Dates, 1956-75* \ 



£UMu of |ob and 



Jtiirioso^ 

July l«f7, 

Ju]]rl95ft« 

D«ocinb«rt»5^ 

D«oenib«r IMA. 

ftUy im» ft 

Btel»«3^'. 

Mat IM4.„ 

MftrlWS^^ - 

Mftv IMO. 

atfft]ri9».^ 

Mv 1OTJ>«- 

M»71971- 

Mijivn , 

Mfrrivn. 

»syim.„ „ , 

May mi- 



Total ■ 




^ 

S"onacrtcuU(tt*l ludii^fs ' 


two 
moro 


Toul 






faulty 


Total sahty 










umber employed <lho»san(ls) 





July lOMu 

July 

jotyim 

December IMMl 

May 1952 

MaytfOK 

May 
May l»3 
May igOA.„, 
May 

May 1970_, 
May 
May 

Mayttfra.„ 
]kray IV7i.„ 
Mny l(75„. 




Becondarv jon 
V 



jaiyi»M.„ 

JuJy IW„ 

July loss. 

D«c«inber l«».. 

December lOOO.. 
^ MayjSC^ 

May 

M*yi^ 

May itH^i. , 

Mayl«ft.^. 

May im 

Mayl9f«L 

May mi 

May ttm^. 

May im 

May 19m... . 
/- MaylWSw.,..,. 



3.012 

3,312 

3*724 
3,;5ft 
3, 634 

i.m 

3,7:0 

3,6S^ 
3. 915 



S5S 

321 
33> 

3M 
105 
116 

33S 
273 
276 
217 
221 
223 
218 
253 



29? 
Si? 

,102 

133 

cs 

M 
SI 
84 

S3 



103 
38i 
2C1 

m 

208 
210 
l£^ 
230 
213 
200 
107 
IM 
12^ 
131 
123 
107 
)3S 



m 

1^ 

1?* 

27 
S2 
45 

36 

17 

3r 
33 

23 
33 
10 
27 
35 



2.78: 
2.712 
2 1:0 

2. MS 
2.080 
2,1178 
3..^3S 
3.321 
3,310 
3,301 

3, :35 
2,772 

^ 3.818 
3,5*3 
4,039 
3,6:1 
3.66S 



2.500 

^u- 

2.257 
2.IU 
2.IS0 
2.761 
3,361 
3,135 
3.131 
3,110 

3,£:o 

3,011 
3,348 
3,863 

3,422 ^ 



rmcn\ of t«i^ cnibloycd 



200 

23: 

!^ 

184 
VH 
100 

rs 

200 
1:7 
162 

m 

167 
IDI 

158 
ISO 
225 



IS 
28 
]5 
12 
7 

20 
& 
II 

II 

5 

10 
13 
f 
13 



5.5 


11.2 


13,1 


]<K0 


<)l4 


4.7 


1.0 


3,3 


2.7 


5.3 


11.0 


12:1 


10 7 


lao 


4.0 


4.7 


3,7 


3,0 


I.S 


0.3 


13,2 


8.1 


CO 


4.2 


1.4 




2.2 


I.S 


6.7 


7.7 


7.2 


2.5 


4.3 


1.0 


is 


2.0 


1.0 


flL7 


6,7 


:.o 


3.0 


1.4 


1.6 


,2.8 


I.I 


1.0 


flL7 


6. J 


:.5 


£.2 


. 1.: 


5.0 


3.0 


2.0 


5-7 


T.S 


8.8 


7.5 


1.8 


5.5 


5.0 


2.7 


.0 


5.2 


8,1 


8,8 


t>.3 


3,: 


S.O 


S.3 




1.0 


5.2 


8,1 


8.1 


8.0 


0,5 


5.0 


5.2 


3.0 


1.5 




7.S 


<!l6 


S.'> 


6,0 


1.8 


5.0 


2.8 


2:5 


5.2 


7.0 


5.8 


8,5 




S.l 


5.3 


3.1 


.0 


<' 5.2 


7.1 


7.4 


8.0 


- 1.1 


5.1 


5.2 


3,7 


I.C 


5.1 


*L0 


5.2 


7.1 


5.1 


5.3 


3.1 


1.0 


4.6 


&s 


4.5 


7.0 


5.y 


4.6 


1.: 


3.S 


1.0 


5.1 


(lS 




1.3 


5v0 




2.8 


3,1 


4.S 


6.0 




CO 


5.S 


1.5 


1.0 


3vl 


1.0 


4.7 


^ 7.0 


61 


7.6 


6.5 


1.0 


1.0 




3.3 
















3,0^3 


l.lll 


*C> 


CM 




2.M2 


2.202 


310 




3.£:o 


i.na^ 


50t> 








2.1ft: 


- 318 






3^2 


4^8 




^ :*,24'> 

2.311 


1.W.1 


314 




2.!M>0 


64*^ 


I3'i 






i.ooc 


410 




3,012 


^: 


13:^ 


4W 




2,0t25 






3.342 




17* 






/ *.6^^ 


2. 1:0 


:i2i 














3,&»G 


2.1t^l 


613 




3,720 




1^5 


6ia 




2.'.'Jj 


2.367 


i5H 




3,:.'S0 




10: 






2,:*:i» 


-".3 VI 


5HI 




3.636 


:2i 








2. MS 


^ 2.335 


5ft0 




I.OM 


723 


i>i 


f<r2 




3.2fi5 


2, ft AH 


te7 




I.04S 




1:^2 


r,i« 




3.310 


2.7l*t 








:m 




coi 




3,33^ 


2.tHl7 


:2« 




3.770 




w 






3. im 


:;.42l 
2.731 






l,2Ai 


K» 


Wi 

m 


:ii^ 




3,42'* 






3.1^ 


0^.17 


:.f^i 




3, llr2 
3,213 


2,.V» 


61*2 




3 OIK 




' - 133 






2.54'* 







^Survcyson duttlJotfhoUlm^eiTtivtf^Klurfird lu IM. U*6i,ajiii l 



S./ti . r. t>^.tt^ l^h.J^ ML#u Jul, K a^ ttjt U4,|jaM ii»kiiU n^rk^r ai. n*A 
^Oiu jM &s ctui^t lobtitf l<ttr34. 



2/ 0 
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toble Persons With Work Experience OuHng the Yeor, by Extent of Employment and by Sex, 

Selected Yeors, 1950-74 > 

t^nans 14 yv^n and over tot l9i50>Ge, U veats nnd ov«r for lOGO fOrwardl 



fi«x and y«ar 



BoT» Sexes 



ISM... 

im.. 

1062... 
19«4... 

ID??... 
1074... 



Number i^bo worked duttiiR year (ttiou^ndf) * 



71, TW 
7S^A52 
77,117 

S2,0&7 

9^230 
101.743 



1050. 

10M... 
lOiA..- 
IS^... 
1«*... 
1082... 
1061... 
106ft.,. 
ISW'., 

loaa.. ' 

10^.. 
157^... 
1574... 



lOSO.... 

fc: 

I93«.. 

i«a-... 

10M..,_ 

1000 

looa..,. 

1070.... 
107a..,. 

107^... 



45,5^6 

4^318 
47, 

4S,3M 

50,630 

£3,10^ 
il,7te 
M,3I3 

i7,fiM 

*«,oc& 



23,350 
£4,S0S 
^,470 

^?8,73ft 

31,41S 
33,1 le 
35,444 

30,013 
33,704 

47,&*0 



Fun tlni«* 



AOto 



no L 
40 



*M8l 

OO^SM 

60,059 

0^,437 

6l,07« , 

G4.t53 

67,625 
7a 440 
7^140 
73,260 
73,343 



41.S1S 
41,401 
4^,701 
4^,TO2 
J3,476 
43^0S7 
4&,313 
46,1^7 
45.001 
47,313 
4«,055 
60,022 
Sl,52« 



17,130 
lfi.47S 
l^-'iSS 
10,733 
I0,0>3 
20,677 
21,310 

24,321 
74,231 
35,'^ 
20,C«I 
S7,fiO( 
20,0:6 



33.375 
4XKm 
40,080 
4Jl,77fl 
41,3^ 
43,t>65 
44,070 
40,846 

Hoei 

5?, 033 
W,370 
57, £2: 



3!^7£3 

3ag;s 

30^3*^ 

32,31.' 

30,7.^ 

31,0C6 

32,513 

31.438 

30,222 I 

30,101 ' 

37,014 

34,2!i5 

3^.303 

30.211 



S,i02 
0,603 

10,436 
10,002 
1|,2U0 
ll,54» 

12, m 

13, fV^ 
l3.ftS^ 
15,271 
15,73ft 
10.^/31 
13,311 



11.7^ 
12,374 
|2;02S 
ll.:^»l 
11,516 
1^, I3> 
12, 102 
11,001 
10VOS4 
R017 
11,115 
12,123 
11,501 
12,733 



7.6i4 
7,022 
7.507 
7,21* 
7.233 
T,053 
7, 13,S 
6,723 

5,302 
Oilll 
7,157 

6^752 
7,301 



4,4^ 
4,573 
4,313 
4,479 
4,917 
4,!^ 
4,840 
4,845 
5.004 
4.0C6 
4,«^> 
5,357 



I 40 

20 



e.013 

7.434 

7,808 
8,700 
3,7*6 
0^140 

o,2«a 

0,714 
0,444 

10,137 

lao^w 

10^352 



3,036 
3,016 
3, 44 A 
3,144 
4(001 
3.357 
4,3lJl» 
4,102 
4,0'>S 
3,010 
4,13S 
4,030 
4,8(2 
4,014 



4,377 
4,41S 
4,500 
4,f^>4 
4.703 
4,m 
4,S57 
9^120 
5k 610 

5,078 
5,557 
5w7ft4 
5,4ft* 



To4al 



£0 40 
52 



-- 



II 

ll,73S 
13,415 
15,441 
10,406 
10(730 
17,21*9 
18, 104 
10,120 
K004 
10,:!30 
10,346 
21J47 



4,434 

3,883 
4,014 
5,200 
0(328 
6,^7 
0,05? 

6, fAS 
0.**31 
5,700 
5.y!iO 
0,337 

7, Wi 
7,33^ 



0,211 
0.330 
6,824 
3,215 
0J13 

ioIotS 

10; 0^ 
11,123 
I0,3S7 
10,005 
1^,443 
12,314 
13,705 



3,322 
3,0-^3 
3,701 
4 TOO 
5,402 
5,307 
5,130 
5,203 

4, ^ 

5, -40C 
5, TOO 
G,30'J 
0,510 
7,601 



27 W 
4^ 



1,40- 
1,178 

1 &52 
1,020 [ 
2,34^ \ 
o *>^- I 

21114 [ 
2,104 
2,418 
2,001 
2,23; 1 
2,436 : 

2,725 



1,010 

1, 'J14 

'-J,l4fl 

2. £^0 
3,OS4 

3.104 
3,436 
3.316 
3,53.' 
3,873 
4, 131 
4,8?J 



Tcr^t dlstilbptEon 



t^wll 4lmo» 



Total 



?,2I4 
2,304 
2,663 
'.',603 
3,025 

3,36S 
3,374 
3.5^^7 
3,3$0 
3(720 
4(353 

4,2'>a 

5,030 



1,001 

1,227 

1.0:4 

K250 

1,267 

1,305 

1,220 

1,201 

1.162 

1,227 1 

1.4^1 

1,513 

U720 



1,210 
1,3»3 
1,430 
1,010 
1,700 
2,023 
2,0G3 

2,320 
2,218 
2,410 
^',V04 
2,7M> 
3,310 



5(102 
4,832 
5^374 

7,014 

',m 

S(232 

a* ©7 

8,063 
7,330 
T,475 

a^ois 

3i534 



:^o;4 

1,314 
2,135 
2(200 
2,721 
3.043 
3*233 
3w2Sl 
3.302 
2,510 
2,53.> 
2,'W2 
3,131 
2,037 



3,06S 

3,ote 

3w230 

3. :.w 

4. ^25 
4,05^ 
5w370 
5,301 
4,7^?(3 
4, MO 
5,600 
5.403 
5,570 



loao 
loao 

100.0 
lliOO 
1(0^0 
IOOlO 
100 0 

loao 

100.0 
100.0 

lOao 



I loao 
' 100^0 



lOao 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

lOao 
inoiO 

10(XO 

100.0 
mo 
loao 
mo 
mo 
100 0 
100.0 



IIKIlO 
l(XKO 

mo 
100.0 
mo 

lOO.O 

100 0 
100.0 
mo 

1000 

10a 0 
mo 

ID(X0 

mo 



Tail tEmcs 



Totol 



84.5 
85 5 
83, T 
82 Z 
800 
?J.G 
70.0 
?jl6 
70.6 
31.3 
31.2 
70.4 
80.0 
70,2 



01.5 

jjOL4 

8».l 
86 0 

eowO 

80,0 
67,1 
S0.0 
85.8 
^7 
*7 0 
87.7 
87,5 



73.4 
74,5 

73 2 
7^0 
0A.3 
07.0 
07,0 
0H.O 
03.0 
7^1 
7^3 
67 8 
6*^.2 
67.0 



50 to 
' 52 
wc^ks 



27(0 

40 
week* 



5,S.7 
57.4 
55.3 
50.4 
53.6 
53.7 
60.7 
55.0 ; 
50 6 ] 



5T,0 

55.0 
57.1 
£0.5 



G5.4 
07.0 
05,0 
07 5 
03,5 
63.9 
04 2 
1 

t^2 
70.0 
00.4 
06.1 
0? 3 
60.6 



30.S 
3*.7 
3^.0 
37.3 
36 0 
36 0 
36 3 
37,5 
30 1 
40 1 

i 

40 7 
42,5 
42,7 



17.1 

17.5 
10,7 
15.5 
15.0 
15.0 
14.7 
13.7 
12,0 
12.3 
1^3 
12.0 
12.0 
12,5 



10.7 
17.1 
IO.3 
15 I 
15 0 
15,3 
14.2 
1210 
100 
11.2 
11.5 
13.1 

n.s 
12.5 



17.0 
17** 

i: 5 

10 4 
lA 0 
14,0 
15 0 
15,0 
13 T 
14.0 
13.0 
12 3 
13^1 
12.5 



I to 

20 
utoks 



11,6 
10^5 
11,1 
10^4 
11.4 

lao 

II. I 

10.0 
11.0 
10.0 
10,0 

mo 
11.0 
la? 



S.0 

0.0 
7.4 

6lO 
3,5 
7. J 
3 5 
S.O 
7.7 
7.0 
7.0 
&4 
&0 
3.4 



1&7 
17.S 
17,7 
10.0 
10,4 
10 0 
15 5 
15 5 

15 8 

16 0 
15 4 
14 3 
14.5 
12.0 



WtO 
52 
ivwk* 



15.5 
K5 
16,3 
17.7 
JOlO 
20.4 
20 4 
20.3 
204 
18.7 
18.S 
20,6 

2ao 

20.8 



o.s 

S,5 

lao 

lOO 
13.1 
13,1 
13.1 
12.3 
13.1 
11,2 
11.3 
U4 
12,3 
1J;5 



20.0 
25.5 
20,3 
20.4 
3L7 

32 1 
31.4 
20 0 
7 

3^ 1 
30. S 
3?. I 



4,8 
4,4 

0.3 
7.0 
6,0 
6,3 
0.2 
0.6 
0.3 

Vr 

0.7 
7.5 



3.1 

2;o 
3.4 
4,0 
4.0 
4,5 
4,2 
4.2 
4,6 
4.0 
4,2 
4.4 
4,2 
4.0 



a*2 
7,7 
3 4 
10.2 

10.0 
10.0 

0.0 
0,4 
0^7 

lOV 
11,^ 



ipnUfor 105L 1053, 19VS, lO&T, im 1901, Ifi63, 1005, 1067, 1'jfh. 1071, and 
* TIma v^^^kKl luc]ud«« |ia1o vacation fli>d tinlil k l^vc 



) rsiially wor1(4>4l 35lu>iir^ori))oroa vrc^k. 

4 Data rev4»tl to tdfr tu )i^T«4>n£ 10 yms aud Ov«t tn itc^otdalll^ v^ItU 
tbii I ImifE^s III kjtu4 and coiKri,tsi(arodiu<^l in 1007, 
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TabU ft*15. Percent of Population With Work Experience During the Year, b/ Age and Sex, 1959^74 

tFeiMiu 14 ytan and Qvet ht U T«ftr» and o%«r for 1464 fbnrardl 



14 ve^n 
and over 



161 



14 >nd 


IS and 


20 to 


25 to 


35 to 




55 to 


60 to 


OS to 


17 yean 


14 y aan 




34 y^n 


44 yvAn 






At VAATft 






73.7 


75,2 


7X3 


73-8 


711 




Al 1 


414 




ith 


7fl^2 


71.7 


7t9 


717 


7r.4 


41.3 


418 


50l4 




7t5 


70^9 


* 74.^ 


718 


72.0 


613 


413 


50l8 


7tJ> 


76*5 


71 3 


74.6 


77.4 


71.5 


62. 3 


nt 1 


417 


73-7 


. 77,8 


TiO 


H4 


77! 4 


72.8 


614 


313 


SLO 


73-4 


78.4 


72.8 


716 


714 


714 


6t.'5 


313 


5^5 


74.S 


78.3 


72l8 


713 


713 


71.7 


613 


37.5 




mt 


80^1 


74.0 


?2-! 


77.1 




62.3 


37.7 


SS.2 


7B,1 


80^1 


7t4 


711 


77.1 


Iki 


612 


37.7 


S^7 


7S.S 


70l4 


74.9 


715 


77.3 


72.5 


63.2 


38.1 


5A>4 


75, g 


80t7 


75,5 


77.4 


77.4 




43.2 


311 


54.4 


74.2 


80^8 


75,8 


77.7 


77.3 




83." 3 




£3^0 


74. fl 


80^3 


76.0 


77.3 


77! 3 




43,4 


311 


49l6 


74 3 


7*. 3 


75,8 


77.4 


718 


71.9 


42! 3 


318 




74! a 


8L7 


7Ql6 


77.4 


119 


714 




317 


54.4 


7ft. 5 


8S^8 


78.7 


713 


713 


71.5 


6£4 


33.1 


55.3 


77.5 


83.4 


7ftf 4 


713 


713 


7l"4 


59,3 


31.8 


Gl.S 


S3LI 


Q(2i4 


97 3 


87.7 


013 


92l4 


85- 4 


618 




&1,1 




os!i 


97)9 


ttl8 


43.4 


85. 1 


514 


59.4 


84i9 




97.7 


97 7' 


914 


83.8 


84,7 


Cr ft 


59^7 


83.0 




97)5 


$79 


016 




81 1 


Jfv, i 


57.2 




9t. 0 


. V 


87.6 


97.1 


93.1 


83.5 


5lk4 


59i. 5 




9j!5 


97.8 


97 9 


010 


92.4 


84*1 


57 3 




B5!5 




914 


97!8 


014 


91.7 


411 


511 


£l!4 


87.4 


^4 


" 98-4 


911 


015 


91.4 


83,4 


5t8 


44.4 


87.4 


931.4 


98,4 


9e.i 




41.4 


83.4 


54.8 


65,5 


87.1 


oas 


99,1 


97.4 


rx 


93;3 


83.4 


51.5 


45k8 


67.0 


ftl.4 


97 4 


97.0 


013 


9'Z-O 


84.7 


65.4 


(3,7 


87.4 


S0l8 


97! 8 


914 




91 8 


814 


47.7 


40l4 


82^4 


83.D 


or fi 


97.5 




4L7 


83.3 


5l!l 


54*7 


81 4 


84,5 




97 1 


911 


jt. ( 


81.4 


5l!8 


ST. 8 


Si! 5 


90^8 


915 


OTl 


0L8 


M- f 


fio"3 


5li4 


Gils 


85.3 




97.4 


87.4 


Vt A 


89.8 


nA 


415 


C3. 4 




ftl. 4 


917 


915 


03^3 


87! fi 


7^ 


41.6 


45.9 


64.4 


41.3 


417 


51.8 




47.3 


39.1 


215 




66.8 


62! 1 


47.4 


517 


514 


50i4 


39! 4 


£16 


41.9 


44.7 


59^ 4 


416 


5^8 


57.4 


51.4 


33,4 


213 


III 3 


67!^ 


63.3 


47.5 


£12 


514 


5l'.4 


40i7 


3i,l 


4(Xl 


64^3 


46. 1 


415 


^4 1 


514 


53-" 8 




213 


43^4 


63.4 


45' 4 


50. 1 


55 I 


57 4 


54.5 


4? 2 


21.4 


43.7 


44.ft 




5ai 


54!6 


57! 9 


£11 


4X5 


22.4 


40.4 


74 1 


4^.5 


52.4 


514 


59^0 


514 


43.2 


210 


44.4 


7ai 


40,5 


52.0 


514 


5».0 


55-4 


43.2 


216 


47. S 


72.4 


71.0 


53.7 


518 


5»h4 


54.3 


44.8 


31.5 


40.S 


71.4 


72.6 


55.4 


57.8 


514 


512 


44.2 


217 


45.3 


7^-1 


73.5 


515 


519 


513 


615 


45.6 


214 


45.5 


71.4 


53.0 


515 


515 


514 


Si.7 


47.3 


24.8 


42:.3 


48-6 


71.2 


513 


50.1 


54.4 


54.1 


414 


24,8 


13. S 


43-4 


?3.4 


514 


59.4 


514 




44.1 


23.1 


47.7 


74.1 


7t3 


61.4 


619 


510 


54.8 


4t7 


318 


48.0 


72.8 


75.3 


63.3 


6U3 


514 


54.0 


42.6 


21.4 



74ye«n 
and (^T«r 



1659.,^ , 

1984- « 

isei 

19«2„ 

l9«»«-^^-....« 

1964,.^ 

1845 > » 

IPOO,....^ , 

1064" L... 

1447, « 

1468...-^ 

Ift09.» 

1974... 

ign,.^,.; , 

1472- « , 

1473..^ , 

1974- 

1459, 

-106a.».. 

l44l.-« 

1963 

1943.».x^ 

1964.-:.., , 

1465 , 

iSSi*!!!^." .«!!!!!! 

1469 

ISf:::::::;::::::-.-.-:: 

1972 , 

197a. 

1974- , 

F81IALE 

1459.,.." , 

1060 

1961 

1042, , 

1463 

1944 , 

iSg::;.::::::::::::::: 

10641 : 

1947, 

t9«S 

u:9.«.> 

1971*. 

I97L 

1972 

19ft 

1974 



41.0 
44.8 
63.5 
418 
63.7 
411 
410 
419 
419 
47.1 
67.6 
47.9 
87.4 
417 
618 
47.8 
47.4 



81.1 
81.5 
83.1 
818 
82,3 
82.5 
82.2 
82.6 

eir 

85.1 
65.3 
B5-3 
81.1 
815 
83.5 
83.7 
83.0 



414 
419 
418 
415 
46.9 
47.5 
47.6 
49.1 
£a4 
51.3' 
42.0 
52.6 
52.5 

^2:4 
514 
53.9 



31.4 
310 
31.5 
313 
20.5 
314 
31.7 
31.1 



313 
312 
313 
318 
318 
314 
37.4 
37.4 



218 
214 
214 
24.6 
310 
216 
317 
31.4 



115 

24.3 

117 

17.5 

17.4 

113 

15.3' 

15.2 

15.3 

U.4 

14.9 

110 

115 

113 

14.8 

14.1 

117 



317 
33.4 
34.5 
2S.7 
27.3 
25.7 
23.3 
23.7 
33.7 
23.3 
33.1 
35.4 
24.5 
25h3 
*215 
213 
33.5 



8 ^ 
14L2 
\5 
0.9 

n 

9. A 

19 

U 

9.2 
12 
13 
17 
14 
10 
14 



t DaUrtv^d t(^T«fCT lo l-enons 16 1 ear; and oTcr In cecoidanco with ]h« cbaDeu in a£« Umlt ard cone t« ttitTodUc«d In 1947. 
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TobU Persons With Work Experienco During the Yeao by Jnduifry Group and Cass of Worker 

of Longest Job;' 1963-74 ' 



Industry eroup «nd nl^ otvforXtr 



AlMiidiutry enmps .... 

Sericulture* 

Wuo&nd Golary vorkm 

VnPdidlQiulty vrcukttS.^ 

N<H)aetlcuUura1 tndUA^rlctS. 

Jlluini 



Couittutftlon,,^ - 

Manu)«ctiiring 

Durable gwws 

LutDb«rw)d yv<*M product*....... 

Fumlmr*y,(ind flitures 

Bt(vn«* clflyiftn<1 ^luss products 

Frtmary mfui industries 

Fal>rl(l^^«dmttl^l products 

Machfnfry-<-J---^ 

El«lricflf«qutpmmt.._ 

Tr«nsporlaticn ^ulpnuttt.. 

0(li«r triuispOTtttrioi] c<|utt>m^t. 
Other dural>1ORO0ds* 



^ 2,038 
121 



761 



1973 



1972 |«71 - 1970 IQCd 19ea 1W7 I96«t i9fi«» lOOS 19» I9G3 



£8.055 
©77 



L«a7 

:i;ii3 

67S 
021247 



7ie 



1. 680 



£3.410 
610 



.001 I 1.007 
LOSS 2;051 
839 701 



9^Cg 0(^477 ; \ 83,170^ 8ei,2« 

4.7C3 I 1.722 



4.93£ ^ £. IB4 



2. OH 

s;o3« 



£8.855 S7.T&S : SSi.394 



S3V317 Sli3!i2 iB,737 
573 M4 545 



. . ._ And klitdred products....... 

Tcitllo mm products 

Appai«l dttd icUtcd products .... 
Pduting «id publishing.... 

Ctif mlcab and alll^ products 

OlbfT i]«i]dunil>le Eoodi . . 



Trampotkatlon and public i tllltles.. 
UbifroadsandrullFii^* eipTC£$.. .. 
Othtr tronspcriaklon. -. .- ^. 

Communications . . 

CtbcrpubliculiHtiM* 



Wba]«u]oaindr4>tafl trade. . . ... 

ffholesftl^ trade.*,.. 

Bttaiitrad* 

FJnartt* and 5*rTJco. 

FlnaTic«t Insurance. t«a1 fstntc ; 

Business and repair set vtcit$. i 

Prkaio hOUSfhWd* 

Personal services^. *ic prlTat^liouseholds,. 
,£t>lertatlini^nt and rfcreatjon s^rTlces,.-.; 

M^dlcalnndotbtrWlthser^lce} , 

Wei/jirc and relJRi<yus services. ' 

Educattotta) scrviKS 

Otiierpraicsslaiialftrvicc;?.. .. . | 

Fon^tryondfl^hejies.^. ... ........... I 

r ublic adnlnt^ir^tlon. ,w.. 

s*if-*im)iortd wwk^TS 

Unp^ydfomity uorkers..... . . 




£;U0 
951 
62,995 



7flvft20 
560 



5.021 



2.039 
2,008 
$14 

8I,.?I5 



75. OW 

eo2 



88, us 



LOW 



76^5ftS 



2,112 
1.281 

79.838 



72.492 
573 



7.031 



2,035 
2.400 

78.073 



70.331 
587 



I Datareiispd lo rifer Lu Kr^Li^ IC^i-.^ir^ ^i.d uvo lu jt^urddifrP vhaLilt;r 
chaujers in oj^c ^liUit .u^U t4>ruv{jt> jifUk>d4^^4»d in i^r &v€ ^ii^ Tw'^f.At 3 

»Tlic<*iiinat<w for IWJO forward iH>t Jirtctiy fomj^^*il>f^ uitii tiio?^ of 
prior ytars aside froiii the a^te differcjicc bfcauso ol eariitr nuicia^slfwiiioij 



of some ttatu- i4i^r> ^orL^ lis sei[^Hiplo\*^. Tiie ChmiKfl lu ^lijsslClca* 
Wuj. n .u:ud .1 ^t^ii Al>uut .^U0(^ ivfif> Irvm iioJbrm ^iT-f tuploytnciil 
>jkjr> en^t>iu>iLiTUt atTectinll VmnMiky Xhit^MA f^r Imde aud 
St^'-i Jct industries. 
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T«ible B-t7. Percent of Penons With Work Experience Dunnci the Yeor Who Worked Yeor Round ot Full* 
Timd'Jobt/ by Industry Group and ,C)oss of Worker longest Jdb/ 1963-74'^ 



, [r«Ktnl of ptTs^ II year) and 0T«r 196a-6dL 1« Tear? and wrtiiit 1«W forward] 



, Indiutiy (P'^iip and ^lA^s af workct 


i0n 


lff73 


lOTi 


1071 


1070 


lOCO 


l068 


1067 


1066 1 


1966 


loss 


1064 


1963^ 






SM 


57.1 


56.1 ' 


55,6 


57,1 


- 57.9 


56,6 


58,0. 


55.0 


sai 


55.0 


51,6 




47,5 






13.7 






4^1 


^46,1 


~77r 


I3T 






37,'6 


8^lK;npl«yHl9«Tk^,M.«. — -w. ...... 


33.1 


33.0 

69i8 

2ao 


33.3 

7a 0 

33.5 


3at 

67.6 
18.0 


37.0 
6017 
17-5 


, 30.6 

7a7 

21,1 


26.1 
75.3 
18.ft 


3ao 

75.8 

lao 


aas 

75.3 
13.7 


2«16 
74.1 
16.7 


23 0 

72.1 
15.1 


22.0 
73.6 
12.3 


22,5 
72.7 
11.8 






57,6 


57,5 


56.8 


56.3 


57,7 


56.6 


59,1 


58.7 


57,5 


57,4 


56.6 


56.1 






57,6 


57,6 


56. S 


56w3 


57.8 


58,7 


59.5 


53.5 


57,3 


57,2 


66.3 


55.8 




64.8 


72.a 


7&0 


61.3 


00,3 


65,1 


7ae 


7a5 


73.6 


'73.6 


63.-8 


'.7,5 


68.3 




£1,8 


51,1 


53.8 


sa* 


SOiO 


54.1 


55.* 


55.6 


53.9 


53.5 


51,5 


13.8 


15,8 


Iiumbtr and ttom productSs ........... 

. Funmure and firtutt*. 

Btop«f dayi fu)d vHtiSs. P^octucis.,. ...... 

Pftnuary nocuHnduslriMiJ.. .......... 

FftbiltttM mfltftl PTxxlocts 

Electrlctil eaulPnti^nt...— ..s. 

Tran)poTtAtlon ^aulpm^nU... 

OlhfT transportattoii equipment.,... 

0(hcr durably Roods, 

NondttrabU tu>cd»..... 

Foodattft htndnyl|>roauctf..... ... 

TertUomltl products 

" AppartSondrtlat^d product*..,.... .. 

Frintlrt^ ar,d publlflJnt!.. 

CbtmtcAlsnndnUlcd products 

Oxhtz nondurable goods 


£6.0 
69.8 
M.6 
655 
^8 1 
76.7 
67.7 
7<.0 
71.3 
C3.5 
66.7 
7a < 

67.1 

6^0 
' 6?.0 

17 3 
64 8 
77.6 


6S.0 

65.5 
70.5 
78.4 
7<X0 
74,9 
73,0 
74,1 
75.3 
73. S 
63.0 

i 6S.1 
63.2 
65.3 
11X0 

: 66.1 
cl.5 
^.0 


^,5 
00. A 
53.3 
55.0 
67.3 
75.2 
^0 
73.5 
7^ 3 
73*7 
76.0 
71.1 
66.1 
64 6 
65.0 
* M 3 
51.3 
£3.0 

, 67.0 


67.0 
600 
50.2 
66.7 
68.1 
7^0 
66.0 
72.1 
71,6 
73.5 
73.7 
73>1 
680 
63,3 
5^.2 
63.1 
IS. A 
62.6 

sal 


65 6 
67.5 
53.2 
61,8 
7L1 
74,1 
64,0 
* 71.0 
68,5 
64,4 
53.6 
71.1 
66.6 
62.S 
50,1 
63.7 
48.5 
63.] 
70 3 
66.8 


68.2 

7a 6 

57.2 
71.5 
71.1 

75.3 

7a5 

74.7 
67 S 
70l6 
65.3 
75.1 
65.1 
61.7 
62.1 
66.6 
51.3 
6?,1 
78.7 

68:7 


60.5 
73;3 

' 61.5 
69.7 

- 71,2 
71, e 
7l.O 
7^2 
72.7 
75.* 
71,7 
73L] 
65.3 
65.0 
611 
06,4 
55.1 
63,1 
76.0 

7ao 


60,7 
71, S 
55.7 
68.5 
72.0 
77,8 
72,0 
75, S 
»69,8 
73.6 
64.5 
77<6 
68.1 
66.8 
64,6 
66,3 
52.0 
66.0 
79,0 
7L8 


00.6 
73.4 
59.6 

7a 5 

73.'8 
7a 5 
72.9 
7T,8 
67,7 
71,1 
68.6 
7S.9 
68.1 
65.8 
64.6 
69.0 
40.* 
* 61.1 
70.9 
72;6 


6S.0 
* 72.3 
59.2 

7a 2 

731.8 

76.1 

71S 

77.8 

67,7 . 

71.0 

68.6 

78.0 

67,0 

61.4 

61.3 

60.6 

19,4 

53,6 

70. » 

73.0 


60,2 
73.1 
52;0 
7a8 
73.8 
77.3 
72.5 
77.J) 
7a 7 
' 72,3 
69.8 
74,6 
7*3 
65.0 
61,0 
69.4 

5a3 

55.0 
78.5 
75,4 


67,7 
70l7 
52.8 
67 0 
72 a 
80.1 

7a 4 

7a 6 
73.5 
67.7 

is. I 

70.3 
60l7 
63.8 
Gf.O 
65 7 
47,1 
54.3 
70.3 
7».3 


or.i 

70.7 
50.1 
65.7 
73.4 
73.9 
7L1 
76.3 
' 70,5 
75.4 
7a 8 
78,8 
y 61,0 
62.4 
63,2 
61,2 
45,1 
5>.2 

7a 6 

74,6 


'rnnsponati^)^ tml public ul'Jtllcs. 

Ballmdsnnd rUlway «rpre$s,...., 
Otb^rtrAnslMrtAlloii^ ................ . 

Otber pvJl '4c utimttis. 


73.0 
61.7 
62.6 
83.4 

SOlS 


73.0 

7ac 

6$ S 
77.0 
80.1^ 


' ' V2 7 

J soo 

61,3 
75.0 
8^1 


71,4 

75.3^ 
*617 
73.6 

6:^.4 


71.5 
78.6 
62,5 
72,7 
83.5 


fla3 

oao 

72,0 
70.3 


>73.3 

eao 
6a7 

67.1 
83.1 


75.5 

sas 

60.1 
71,5 
A4.8 


75.7 
$36 
67,6 
74,0 
£5.1 


75. .A 
B3.4 
67.2 
74.0 
84.0 


75.8 
83.5 
65,0 
78.0 
85. 4 


75.1 

7B.0 
068 
78.0 
85.3 


72,8 
77,3 
64,1 
73.8 
82,7 


Wholc^^o And retalHrud«..,.,..^......... 

Wholesale Irad^ 


41^5 
3&,7 


14.4 

roi4 


' 45.1 
71,4 

£^0 


11.7 

66,0. 
3'J.5 


13.8 
6S.3 
3S.3 


15.3 
09.0 
463 


17.5 
70lO 
1Z6 


17,0 
70.5 
13,1 


17,1 

7a 0 

13.3 


46.3 
60.0 
11,1 


47,8 
73.3 
13.4 


4a8 
70iS 
41,8 


ia5 

63.1 
42.2' 


FlnrmcAand service,— .,...,/,,....... , 

Buslnessnnd i;?M]r$i!rvlm.,... 

pTlvato hou^hold^ 

Fetsonal scrvlceSf esc prl^to l:ou£^ 

boM*- - 

EnlfmLnm^nt i.ndTKr^bllon »rTk^.« 
Mc<}lC&land0th«rbC}ikli»rvli:«9...... .. 

and religious r^rvlccs, 
Eduoatloiial$^Tk«£.. 
Othw professional servic**, . ......... 


521 

5i.5 
17.3 

31.7 
211 
56 1 
53.3 
53l0 
SO. 6 
38.4 


! "62, 1 
[ 61.4 
r 51,0 

as 

! 3{13 

! 27i1 

1 56 3 
( 58.3 
55 3 

■ eoi3 


52. 4 51. 1 
fi8 0 66.1 
50l1 ■ 53 1 
17.6 1 15.3 
1 

363 j 316 
. 2&. 0 ! 35. 'J 
57 0 1 5 3 
55.8 ' £6 0 
55 1 ; M,8 
59.1 ■ 6C.S 
38.0 ; 53.7 


ja3 

67.7 
50.5 
15.3 

35 g 
27,3 
52.5 
50.3 
51.0 
61.8 
11,5 


io:o 

66^8 
54.8 
lb.t 

11,0 

3a3 

51.1 
51,3 
51.0 
61.5 
41.0 


4^1 

67,7 
57.7 
18.6 

41,6 

2ft.5 
52.6 
53.2 

5ai 

50,6 
5*6 


jao 

70.0 
57.6 
17<7 

43.0 
31.2 
. 56.5 
53,'^ 
52.1 
61.1 


18,6 
65.8 
56.8 
17, t 

13.1 
31,2 

53.9 
55.3 
18.5 
6a8 
53.0 


46.8 
68.6 
55 0 
13.0 

1ZT 
28.7 
52L5 
51. .'i 
18.0 
CO 1 
53.4 


45.3 
69.7 
516 
11.0 

13.8 
25.3 
54.0 
51 7 
11.9 
57,4 
33.3 


44,5 
08.2 
53 7 
13.5 

37.1 
21 6 
55 5 
53 1 
43 3 
61 2 
44.0 


14,1 

68.6 
5X7 
13 6 

11.8 

26.6 
51.3 
51.8 
11,8 
59.8 
32 3 




7X2 


7^,5 


76.0 j 76.7 


74.4 


70,1 


76.7 


76.7 


-76.3 


7«i2 


77,6 


70,8 


78.8 


UnpftloTl^tiiUy w^kCT3.»,...,,...... , 


«ai 

37.3 


1 61 1 

36.0 


2S.S 


1 01 0 
1 L^.O 


6L6 
20.1 


62.0 
23.5 


64,6 
34.1 


65,0 

25.7 


G4.3 
33.3 


62.7 
36.5 


f^^(i 
30l2 


avo 


GS.I 
^ 33.6 

■ 



1 Pftln^of I05O-G2 wCTf^ |)UbUSbcd in tti« ,.f4np(fu r ItfiioTt ' l^uta revise' toictci topcr^ns 16 Sr<^}ind over Inttccord^ucu wltlirtLO 

cbaiiec$ lit tif^t hmlt md coiicctits Inti^uccd In 1067. 
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Table B-*ia, Extont of Unemployment During the Year^ by SeXr 1963-74^ 

iPomtu U y«an and QTcr for lOt^^ i(( y«it? anil ov«r for 196^ fotixiinij 



Born Si^xtA 

Total ^otkltu: or iookinp lor ifrwk,* 
F^ent with wn*mploymciit. 
iNiunb«r with unNDnlovm^it . _ 

Did not work bui looked Cor Work. . . 

Vr'OfktddOftng y«or. 

Ye4r<T0und workers ' with I or ? Mf**>is oi 
upemPtoyment, . 

P«tlt]r^or workers' wfth unemployment . 
U'ecks un«mpEoy«d^ Ho . . . 

ilolO. . 
11 to 14. .. 

27 or moro, „ 

Two spell* ol untmploymtnt or moie,. 

2 spells - .. 

3 sp«]boru)Qro,„„ . 

TOl«>) fforkinfE 0^ looking for work . . 
rmmwlthiinmbloyiu^nl, . . 
Number Willi un^imloymcnt .. 
Dift not workLuilooW Tor work... . 
Worked during yeor ... 

Ye»PTOund wofk«rs^ with I or 2 wcoks ol 
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1070. 
1971. 
1972, 
J073. 
1974. 
1975' 



Accessions 



Tfftal 



4.1^ 
4.1 
3.0 
4-^ 
4.3 
4.0 
4.4 
4.0 
4.7 
4.0 
3.0 
4.4 
4.8 
4.2 
3.7 



.VfW 



12 
14 
14 
10 
3.1 
3.B 
3.3 
3.6 
3.7 
18 
10 
3.3 
3.0 
3.2 
10 



Sepwatlons 



Total 



i:! 

3.0 
3.0 
4.1 
4.6 
4.6 
4.6 
4.0 
4.8 
4.2 
4.2 
4.0 
4.8 
4.2 



Quits Layoflft 



1.2 
1.4 
1.4 
1.5 
1.0 
16 
13 

17 
11 
1.8 
12 
17 
13 
1.4 



12 
10 
1.8 
1.7 
1.4 
1.2 
U4 
1 2 
1.2 
1.8 
1.0 
1.1 
.0 
1.4 
Z.t 



' A4luM«d for Intvilndnttry «n)[>l(f)Tti^t shUit. 
> No4 ftv«ltab1(^. 

JTnn^R b«iwe«n«AUblWiinvmt of the urav lirm&ro Inctudcd In lotttl 



nAr£sJ<^ruc And (Otal .v[k^tiotu l>ei;tnnJnff 19S9: thvn^f^ nits th«w 
tttm% art nnt sttictly COmpar»lif« with prior datft. Tramf^ comptlM iMit cl 
f^tlKf ftccf^ns and othd »paratl«un. tht nits tor ivht^ti aro uM ih<smn 
itparaiely. 
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TflbU C-11. Sptndobit Average W«»kly Hornlngs in Current ond Constant DoHors^ hf Industry Divliton: 

Annual Averogif^ 1947-75 





Tou) 




Contract 
const ruction 




and publkt 
ulllltlff 


wholesale 
and itiaM 


L 

redt$tat«i 












In cUTTtnl ^lan 









1«7 

llhSO 

I*58.,„ 

19M 

1*5S ^ 

1»« 

1957 

I«8 



IW 

1901 

1»SI 



19M 

1«7 

,l»ft 

i«e» 

!«t> 

im 

1972 

ivn 

1974 

mb r....... 



m7.. 

l»iS.. 
1«50.. 

mi.. 

1W2., 

19iU.* 
IftSA.. 
19U.* 
1»7.. 

iQsa.. 

10»» 

loea.. 
i««i.. 
iws:. 
ives.. 

1964.. 

19M.. 
1407.. 
lS«ft.. 
1M9.. 
1970,. 
Ifl71.. 

M" 
1073*. 

I974,< 

191b 



Spendabb vr««kly «anitng5, w«rk«r vdlh Uitm dtpondenta 





m4.' 


^5.53 


M7.5S 




437.60 


S4X70 




48.51 


1 




53L31 




40l30 
42.50 






4^.74 




5X05 


^t) 


47.15 
40! TO 


M 




03.S1 ' 




50t3A 


(It 


43^68 




W,7fl 


n.3o 


71.!!l 


COllS 


(1) 


47.07 






57.S7 


- 7^51 


6^ OS 

eswco 




43! 40 


55.07 


m 


ea3i 


7y«5 


7&36 




50.57 


57.0/ 




C0(.S5 




sa7e 


05.(5 




51 S9 


5d.SC 


«3.41 


Sl.GI 








53! 30 


60^37 






85^57 


E«.e5 


72.35 




5121 


01,77 




C7,;i 


fid. 30 


^.«3 


7tJt 




S«^70 


03.00 


, iS , 


fiV.ll 


Sd^ 


«?.51 


7^23 


E!i ■ 




05.15 




71.$« 




0^^.SJ 


7fl^40 


(*> 


00.44 


07.00 








Oi>.T5 


S0,11 


to 


01:3a 


60.59 


h} 


74. 4S 


04,13 






(*> 


02. 4« 


70il5 


(>> 








S5w53 


s; 


6L37 


73.07 


<») 


TP » 




IIO^IS 


S7.5S 


(»> 


«.« 


- 7^30 


t>) 


U&T 


104.40 


Jl«,40 


9xia 


tlOt,42 


71.13 


1ft. 14 


. f«&.3« 




110.21 




00.76 


111,61 


81.20 


. 08.71 




113.03 


m.3S 


09,45 


112,20 


72:70 


33.20 


71. 10 


eae4 


lie. 5:^ 


13L33 


101. 


114, 5« 


74.75 


£5.70 








ioa.75 


11 9. M 


73.40 


00,66 


70.53 




131.44 


^ 15X80 


111,44 


125,70 


S1.60 


05.43 


31.49 


140.50 


ice, OS 


1W.00 


133,5^ 


35, £0 


00,76 


36.06 


11X41 


14S.4& 




124,54 


moj 


91.12 


107.10 


93.43 


latw 


I6l.$i 


1^1.23' 


135.54 


lOXlS 


06.01 


113.78 


100.40 


l'?J.41 


170.^4 


mi4 


143.20 


173, 2fl 


m40 


117.01 


105.71 


13i37 


135. M 




151. its 


1S3.0} 




123.34 


113.41 




mTS 




' 16S.33 


1V0,43 


11910! 


136.08 


124^84 



!«.73 
07.26 
«9l66 
72.18 
71.71 
W.70 
7^29 
7^59 
70,00 
SO. 30 
34; 32 
70,60 
32.31 
SZ.25 
63,13 
61.09 
85.67 



91.32 
01,21 
90L&6 
91.44 
91.07 
30,95 
9X07 
96.61 
05.73 
WH.97 
?ia53 



$9i.31 
ST. 17 
84,17 
68.50 
68.53 
S^».69 
9L44 
93.80 
101.05 
105,1:^ 
1 01.^4 
90.M 
105,32 

iot,;o 

105.06 
100.05 
108. :i 
112.38 
110.09 
117.26 
118.51 
ilV.58 
119.71 
120lS1 
12X38 
1291 15 
128.07 
125.90 
ISOiTO 



— In ltC7 iloltara 



lit? 

90,41 
91.46 
91.53 
94,93 
97.83 
100,32 
10X44 
100.45 
10P,32 
106.32 
190.70 
ni.7S 
115^23 
117.64 

mi5 

125.30 
120.98 
131.05 
134.3A 

m,3i 

140^58 
15X02 
140.02 
110.78 
13S.23 



571.12 
72.55 
74. 10 
7B.17 
77.35 
70-2-J 
61.90 
81.55 
67. 0^ 
£8.76 
33.15 
86.87 
1X^,05 
90,32 
01.72 
91,40 
05.51 

&i;22 

10X41 
10X31 
'101,26 
10X15 
101.40 
99,06 
10X42 
lOSwlO 
107.50 
10X40 
1«.50 



13 

^: 

el 
m 

3112,91 
118.14 
115.43 
\14.56 
114.72 
114,65 
114.81 
120.38 
129.47 
1301 17 
124.53 
123.72 



«M34 
^02 
59.52 
60.86 
60.50 
60.96 
03.13 
04.40 

07.63 
67.33 
07.53 
00.23 
09,20 
09.73 
71.05 
71.01 
74.iO 
75,20 
74.70 
74,75 
75.33 
74.37 
73,33 
75 12 
77.W 
75. £0 
71. M 
73.33 



S63.83 
0X45 
06.04 
6^02 
08.42 
60.27 
71.19 
73.12 
75.27 
7iS 
74.84 
75.23 
70.82 

V<^M 

8a 65 
33.1s 
84.11 
35.93 
35.00 
85,70 
87.01 
8<L98 
85,76 
6S.37 
90.31 
87.93 
63,52 
84,42 



^ Excludes dftUl^rii()nonLr«£al«5P0rsg]i», 
* 3f partttf dflla not nvttttalitf. 



NoTi; Data Tor 4Arn]ni:s fcrii'^ fcr mlidne nitd iikaiiufmriuitnf: 1 lo 
pr<Hlu<1U}ii luul retatfcl worker;, f contfart fon^imi^llont to cnti5trUflloii 
workm; for atl otlicr dlvl^ons« 10 iiousu|>orvlsory H'orkd^* 
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Tabtt D-K Employttt on Poyrollt of Nonogrtcylturol Etlobl]thfnent^ by Regbn ond Slalt: Annuol 

Avtrogttf 1947-75 



1071 



1»2 



R«r[oTit.„ , 

Mtin«v 

New IItmp«h]r«,. 

Vtnnottt 

M»a«chu?«tts 

Rbod^lsUnd 

CannecUcut 



R^an ti 

New Yotk<. 
N*wJtKey,H 



U7 
300 
169 

&*S37 

715 
t].S5l 

1,005 
073 

1,905 

1,605 
1,472 

7,m 

3,109 
BS5 

308 



Rft:[onV]I...v 4,060 



RhtlonttI 

?*nmnr*nlft 

Deiftwtn^. 

Ifaryl&nd 

Dl$tHctaf Columblft. 

VIncinia 

W«dtV]fflnja 

RMlonty. 

Nortti Cu0lEna 

South CftroUna 

OfOfjEla 

Florida.™ 

Kentucky 

T«nnessM>. 

Aiabmn » 

^l$4iu]pp] 



-Rftlon V 

OMo 

IndJftnA — 

Wisconsin.., 



R*«ion Vt 

^klatioma.** 

TOWS. 

N«w Mexico., 



Iowa 

^DsMuri*. 
N^braskn, 
Kansas... 



R*rion VII r 

Nortli DftkOln. 
I- South Dakota., 
Montana.***.^ 

Wyamtn£. 

Cotouoo, 

Utah, 



RfKtonlX.. 

CaUfonklo . 
llawall.**. 



n«Ci*on A* 

ld&lH> 

Oni:on h 

AbfKft 



Fooinot«3 at «nd 



of Ubk.\ 



l,0t6 
1,733 
555 
791 

3,179 

m 

210 
140 
445 

0. 143 
717 
*E71 

330 

^* 

1, ^07 
145 



4^ mo 
M4 

1(53 

3«& 
1,2*3 

7,085 

a; 782 

«,261 
4,535 

2» 
1,432 

707 
1,7*3 

570 

12; 234 
2;W7 
1,030 
Lei5 

i,S3a 

1,574 
1,1M 

m 

17,106 
4.181 
2,010 
4,530 
3.271 
1,705 
l,4SiO 

7,42^ 
«4? 
1,102 

^ 870 
4,353 
350 

4,121 

1,770 

453 
TOO 

3,iea 

191 
207 
^ 
130 
05S 
433 

%m 

741 

7,B32 
333 

2,410 

3«3 
1,191 

833 

m 



4,769 

2W 
101 

Z3*9 
360 

1,233 

%m 

T,125 
2; 761 

0J4O 
4,489 

1,413 
6*1 

1,747 
»1 

11.015 

2,0»5 
084 
1.800 
2,757 
1,00^1 
1,535 
1.130 

m 
4,m 

2,028 
4,461 
3.23t 
1,001 
1.433 

7,137 
030 

1J73 
852 

4,110 
310 

4.014 
fl:5 

1,771 
537 
761 

2,087 
182 

XT, 
413 

8,007 
715 
215 

7,610 
Z!A 

2,330 
210 

1.155 
815 
111 



4,567 
344 
230 
131 
2.701 
* 353 
1,100 

O,70t 
7,03d 
5,674 

8,830 
4,375 
230 
1,357 

LOU 
511 

II* 17^ 

\m 

020 
L705 
2.475 

983 
1,451 
1,072 

638 

x^ra 

4.310 
3.117 
1.531 
1,359 

0^751 
585 

1,137 
814 

3.B$0 
3:3 

3.660 



515 
714 

1.057 
175 
190 
21 S 
118 
661 
395 

8,400 
017 
TIA 

7,216 
313 

2,211 

1,103 
773 

m 



4,403 
333 
261 
14« 

0345 
313 

1,101 

0. 017 
7.005 

xm 

4,287 
217 
1,316 

m 

1,558 
520 

R433 
1,818 

£63 

1, eo3 

3,349 
S33 
1.357 
1.022 
501 

]3,7U5 
3. 810 
],SII 
4.2?0 
3,097 
I.5C5 
1.313 

0^391 
510 

1,^ 
7W 

3.709 

m 

1,655 
4ft9 
670 

1.816 

107 
179 
207 
113 
780 
371 

3,011 

5S3 

O^OlK 

ZI0(7 
317 

1,0(^ 
727 

OS 



4,550 
333 

143 
2; 203 

311 
1,103 

9,701 
7.155 
2,009 

»5,58l 
4«317 
213 
1.301 
6S6 
11,530 
517 

iCllOO 
1.7£3 

813 
1.558 
3,153 

910 
1,338 
1.010 

577 

15.911 
3.881 
1,819 
4.3?9 

ioa\ 

1,530 
1,317 

0^275 
531 

1,013 
770 

3.030 
303 

3.701 

L002 
483 
67 

U750 
163 
175 
2<M 
109 
743 
359 

7,0^ 
547 

0^0l» 

3,000 
- 30* 
1.04) 

03 



4,511 
330 
259 
110 

3,2*0 
310 

], 101 

9; 753 
7,183 
3>57l 

%m 

4.371 
210 

1,276 
GSl 

1,438 
513 

0.913 
1,747 

830 
1.531 
3. 070 

SOS 
1,310 
1,000 

_56« 

Xt,^ 
3.887 
l,Si!0 
4,358 
3.0&\ 
1,535 
U303 

0,714 
S3* 
I. Oil 

755 

:;ioo 

2ft3 

3.701 
870 

1,600 
472 
681 

1.003 
15T 

ni 

713 

350 

T.919 
517 
191 

6i,93i 
270 

ZI16 
201 
1,121 

707 
87 



4,434 

323 
252 
140 

3,208 
343 

1,15a 

9; 437 

3,435 

IL257 
4,200 

202 
1,2^:7 

075 
1,385 

5oe 

9.501 
1,079 
^783 
1.456 
1,032 

m 

1,201 
070 
513 

15.515 
3.751 
1.817 

4,367 
J:P03 
1,473 
1,245 

5.905 
513 

1.028 
727 

3.420 
277 

3.60($ 
857 

1,635 
^56 
670 

1.637 
1^5 
. 167 
* 195 
103 
680 
337 

7.&17 
473 
177 

COli 

255 

2,051 
103 

1,105 
078 
80 



4,337 
317 

% 

2,182 
333 
1,130 

0,279 
0^858 
2,431 

8, OH 
4.167 

1,330 
501 

9. lot 

1,001 
75t 

1,395 

1.816 
835 

1,210 
053 
532 

15,125 
3.6^ 
1,777 
4,102 
1901 
L43I 
1,201 

5.731 

49a 

1,005 
706 

3^253 
273 

3.531 
837 

x,m 

4 17 

. 6:^0 

L531 
151 
103 
rJO 
100 
610 

7,2j; 
410 
1C6 

e,30s 

243 
1,003 

m 

1.016 
OM 
77 



4,20j 
300 
23S 
131 

3,103 
330 

1,095 

0,06S 
6.710 
3,358 

7,812 
4,073 

m" 

1,135 

Oil 
1,285 
405 

5,776 
1,534 
735 
1,334 
1,737 

1.184 

519 

]4.75«t 
3.537 
1.737 

JL078 

1.3^ 
l,1$0 

5,500 
4tt5 
0« 

'•^ 

1.518 
431 

030 

1,535 
\\% 
ISO 
lfi7 

. 08 

318 

8.074 
435 
^10* 
0^115 

23J 

LRM 
1K5 
089 
030 
73 



4,001 
395 
231 
121 

2,017 
317 

1,033 

^Ss775 
0^519 
3,350 

7,473 
3.014 
181 
I.OOO 

1,310 
477 

8.330 
1,471 

0S5 
1.257 
1.010 

750 
],]0» 

887 

485 

13.000 
3.301 
1.(531 
3.«H 
5^087 
],33'3 
1,083 

5.197 
455 

048 

^035 
263 

3.243 
755 

1,473 
410 

590 

1,473 
148 
155 
131 
07 
503 
301 

OiSSO 
401 
157 

isoo 

210 

L753 
178 
897 
€07 
71 



3, £09 
2S5 
213 
114 

1,902 
301 
001 

8,510 

OpSn 

3,169 

7,178 
3.773 
^171 
1,012 

593 
1,163 

401 

7,791 
1,351 

651 
1,187 
1,537 

723 
1,010 

844 

460 

13.570 
3,310 
1,540 
3,000 
2,518 
1,271 
LOtt 

439 
850 
024 
3.601 
250 

3.11\ 

720 
1,413 

406 
536 

1,133 
143 
]5l 
170 

^ 03 
UTJ 
201 

3S9 
W 
3.607 

855 
573 
05 



3.315 
2S0 
30^ 
Wi 

1,017 
293 
«0O 

8,403 

3,139 

3,692 
1,134 

m 

7*4S0 

i,3ao 
oil 

1,110 
1,417 

703 
1,003 
SI3 
4U 

13,693 
3.115 



-:4I3 
1,231 
1,003 

4,703 
415 
817 

3,700 
310 

3.051 

i,3;3 

573 

1.431 
130 
153 
175 

W 
£00 

395 

6,133 
377 
113 

5,413 

200 

1,6,*7 
105 
851 
510 
02 



3^703 
280 
204 
111 

1,010 

39a 

050 

8,357 
0^261 
3>O0O 

0,S94 
3,602 
156 
019 
567 
1,0$2 
44*t» 

7,211 
1,250 
610 
1.093 
1,3^ 
671 
Oflt 
792 
430 

13.047 

\Z 

3.557 
3.337 
1.207 



4,063 
307 
795 
■6ft3 

3,635 
243 

3,001 
6S6 

J.350 
393 
572 

1,301 
131 
153 
172 

00 
553 
287 

5,905 

5l2IB 
105 
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TabU Employees on Payrolls of Notiogriculturol EstabUshments, by Region and State^ Atitivol 

Averages, — Catitittued 



Ht«1<yii tnd SlaU mi lOCO li^ lOtM 1053 l'jS2 1051 l{H9 im 101 



Hfclon 

yitlnt 

Ktw lIunpfMto.. 
Vtimotit. 

Hho<]« tsUiid..*., 
ConnecUcul 



Hr«lon If 



H««Io>ini 

?*nntvlv«nla 

DtUw^tf 

Maryland 

DhtrlCtor CotumM^H*, 

VUFlntft , 

VlTgliUa 



Hrfton IV 

North Carolina. 
Souih CftioUnn. 

Q*om^ 

Florida 

K« mucky 

Atabamb. .p.... 

Ml$3X$$tppt 



Ohto 

lUlnolt 

' Mlnik«$oia. 



HrstonVl 

Oklahoma... 
Trus. 



lUelon VtL 

lo^a 

^JI»our|.. 
Nebraska. 

: Kansas* *- 



Rujonyill 

North UakoU. 
South Ual^ota. , 

MonUnx 

Wy^ndnK 

Colorado 

VtaH 



Rtebn fX.*. 
Arizona..., 
■ Nevada. ^ . . 
Calttornta. 
Hawaii..., 



HMl«in X 

Jdaho 

Wa^hln^on. 

OrtKOo 

Ala$)^a. 



3^T|« 
107 

0.72* 

isi 
on 

MS 

0. 6.7 

I. OKI 
1.331 

m 

1^.0^4 
3^ OH 
1.4D^ 

3^4ST 

1. ISO 

2. MI 

€S0 
l.3n 
3S7 
5«l 

I.3IS 
IK) 
147 
167 
*7 
M7 
274 

£.617 
317 
110 

ItH 

1.^ 

I£^ 

17 



2,m 

27* 
201 

1. ws 
aw 

015 

2, Gi7 

0. 777 
3,713 

l&t 

1.013 
460 

5^ 
l.OSI 
1,321 

o:« 

776 
401 

12.003 
31.147 
1.431 

2,351 

1. |{)2 

SCO 

4,W 

367 
TiiO 
M2 
2,532 
23« 

^■^ 

L3I5 

3ai 
wo 

1,312 

iro 

112 
167 

265 

331 
103 

ISO 

l.53t 
IA& 

m 

57 



273 

107 
l,6SS 
2*7 
SO* 

S.OO0 
6,123 
1,071 

3,677 
151 

52« 



0^749 

1.030 
l,m 

007 
701 
307 

1 l^40a 
3.113 
) 1.3^7 

3. W0 
2,2tf7 
h ICO 

033 j 

m 

7£0 
573 1 
2,513 
23t 

2.030 

1.333 

300 
550 

1.271 

J2S 
13$ 
105 
03 
103 
2St 

5,357 

00 

4. ns 

177 

l.46« 
155 
813 
40» 



3.5;ft 

205 
ISA 
Ipt 
l,B2| 
277 
873^ 

7.03S 
0,(tt7 
t^Oll 

0,611 

3.«ti0 

855 
513 

oo; 

470 

0.463 
IJOJ 

oso 

1,150 

635 
575 

3SI 

MI.O$0 
3.007 
L333 
31 413 
> 2..'0t 
1. 115 
000 

4.317 
344 

743 
.W 1 
2.41^ 
221 

2;MK 
GIT 
l,2i*S 
357 

m 

1,210 

. 1?3 
133 
1(12 

gs 

471 

4,S7t 

$8 
Aim 



3.015 
274 
1£9 
10$ 

I.S^ 

ass 

02* 

M47 

LOGS 

«^$74 
3.313 
154 

S&i 

514 

072 

0^462 
MOl 
515 
£K>7 
1,153 
G57 
SS7 
75S 
307 

I2.G13 

31230 
l.4(H 
3.SiS 
2.376 
LI52 
910 

4.M5 

33T 
803 

2.450 
210 

2,SW 
054 

1.322 
330 
5S1 

1,210 
121 
132 
105 
SS 
4TI 
242 

273 
4i5^ 



I. ^10 
1^1 

7:'0 
475 



! 



1S7 
100 
I.&04 

a-jo 

913 

8.027 

0. 003 
1.334 

3,$:! 

157 

lis 

056 
502 

0^331 

1. X 
010 
SS7 
735 
301 

i2;ggo , 
3L*;o ^ 

1,400 
3.538 
2.440 
1,147 

.m 

4.262 

333 
772 
563 
2.3<»0 

m 

^870 

1.3H 

357 
650 

1.10^ 
l?0 
133 
IGll 
hS 
452 



4.e!tO 4.3»4 

251 2?0 

SO I S5 

4.351 . 1.063 



3, MO 

2;s 
ist 

.'02 

&75 

7. 782 
5.917 
l,8C5 

6.G23 
3.713 
^*4 
835 
503 
012 
4SI 

0.0^ 
1.050 
533 



6.'0 

703 
351 

12.3^ 
3.129 1 
1.377 ] 
3,410 
2.4?^ 
I.IO!> 
5S2 

4.0^2 
321 
720 
551 

2, 21^1 
lt^3 

2.817 

63^ 
l.2)M> 
350 
511 

1.180 
116 
1^ 
I6i 

433 

225 



3,492 
270 
177 
102 

soo 

7,610 
8,825 

I, 8il 

6.484 
3.602 
135 
803 
499 

475 

5.789 
1.01^ 
ItO 
015 

812 
OTS 
310 

I I. 010 

3,0.S ^ 

i.3;o 

3.317 
2.3^1 
1.070 

S63 

^ 311 

709 
531 
2,220 
175 

2,775 
619 

1,207 
31S 
541 

LI 10 
117 
125 
157 
80 
412 
213 

4.IM 

209 
76 
3,«0G 



1.431 

m 
m 



1,422 
145 
7hS 
4W 



L3»i 
13^ 
7^ 
475 



1,330 
133 
:4I 
456 



3.5S7 
276 

104 
1,815 

m 

7,786 
5.^)30 
1,850 

3.010 

815 
517 

513 

5,868 
1.024 
514 

«30 

B 

m 

314 

12.414 

3.150 
1.422 
3 444 
2.450 
I.0V7 
875 

3.^70 
3:0 

:ii 

2.833 

cai 

L308 
319 
541 

1,121 
115 
125 
157 

88 

itr 

m 

1, 101 

3.8*1 



3*511 
270 
I7G 
100 

1,810 
301 
843 

7.632 
8,8^ 
1.804 

6,707 
3,619 
134 J 

;v3 

537 
S98 
520 

5.733 
L007 
M4 
005 
809 
0:0 
837 
681 
3t0 

14.045 

3L00G 
L360 
3,3S0 
2; 275 
LOSO 
Sit 

3.007 
323 
G!t4 
527 

■171 

2*S0l 
630 

i.es'^ 

314 

83S 

LIOJ 
113 
132 
I5S 
SO 
413 

4.002 
109 

CO 

3.na 



3,507 
a73 
175 
100 

I, 823 
SOS 
S20 

7,523 
5.755 
L7d8 

6,677 
3,833 

m 

700 
534 

660 
538 

*,527 
087 
500 
872 
TOO 
599 
800 
663 
331 

II. 770 

2.03iJ 
1.3^ 
3.297 
2.200 
L07I 
830 

3,758 
310 
070 
504 

161 

2,733 
631 

1.257 
331 
511 

LOGi^ 

m 
120 

151 

83 
3^ 
209 

3.758 
181 
50 

3.518 



3.315 
254 
If6 
DC 

L76I 
2»0 
760 

7*233 
3,S7G 
Lf^T 

6*307 
3.^ 
121 
710 

805 
8'-M 

5,118 
0:? 
lOl 
807 
701 
557 
759 
020 

. 312 

ILI7I 

2,700 
1,272 
3.100 
3 ISI 
1. 022 
803 

3.431 

630 
477 
L02I 
152 

2, .778 
610 

I.IS5 
310 
404 

1,00$ 
lO-^ 

m 

140 

so 

35S 
loO 

3.425 
102 
■ M 

3,209 



3,381 
£52 
101 
05 

1,712 
£^1 
730 

7.cca 
8.473 
I.5M 

0,111 

3,855 

oso 

460 
7» 
523 

1,899 

663 
113 
770 
CS7 
537 
7^2 
G05 
207 

10.713 

LISA 
3. OSS 
:?.0I0 

OS: 
775 

3.350 

023 
4C0 
LSI I 
111 

5fK3 
L113 
312 
113 

5)70 
100 
116 
117 
70 
338 
I8t 

3.M3 
181 
51 

3.088 



3,372 
268 
173 
00 

L760 

770 

3,500 
1.057 

0. 357 
3.7*5 

0'J7 
4^ 
780 
5Sl 

5.031 
fc95 
450 
770 
65S 
557 
754 
OJfj 
303 

ILPI 

1. *.*7 

3,aOG 
^.O'^l 
1,015 

793 

3.359 
291 
613 
4^ 

1,850 
13 1 

:?.5I1 

596 
1.102 
313 
443 

103 
115 
115 
80 
315 
134 

31 371 
lU 
53 

3.163 



l,35i 
130 
Tl9 

m 



L35i 
I3» 
716 
163 



1.330 
13^ 



L254 
132 

438 



1,216 
120 
671 

410 



1.211 

125 
6^ 
133 
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(TtwiUMidSj 



V^nnoot 

MMMdnuetu 

tttkod^ bkiKL. 

Coim«ctkm -x- 



B4ftonII -. 



Rtttonm. 

PwtwyiTinti 

DcUwtrCi t, 

U*rfMd 

Dlttrictof Colomblt. 
VflfltiEit, 



IMooIV. 

OwHi 

mid*- 

KfDtoeky. 

Tton«asc« 

RwkvnV„^ 

Ohio 

IndUnt 

nUnot* 

MJchlltn 

Wlwon^n 

MJnn^tA******* 



Reeled VI 

ArkuisM*. .*. *. * 
Louliltn*. ********** ** 
OkUhoftnA** ******* *** 
T«IA5***** *********** 
N«w Mtilco********** 



Rc<l»nVll.. 

IOWt*ta***H 

Mf«)ottrI**H 
N«bfistt*H 
Kaiu*3***< 



HcflonVni* 

North D^ota 

South DAlcolt*** 
MonUa*.******** 
WJomlnC^****** 

Colorttdo 

Ul»h 



R«to[i TX 

Atli^na****. 
N«T«d&,***. 



B<«)onX 

Idaho.**** **, 

Orfon 

AlASkt* 



1*310 
86 

to 

I* ISO 

«e 

m 
ia 
3a« 

\n 

7SS 
5i1 
442 
540 

m 

473 

4,964 
1«271 
«S0 
1*22} 

n2 

331 

i.m 

1T& 
IS} 
140 
7» 
27 



235 
407 
SA 
1«0 

248 
15 
20 

2a 

8 
135 

68 

1*721 
90 
12 

1*^ 

483^ 
40 
244 
IW 
8 



1*434 

lOS 

43 

C37 

431 

Z403 
1*581 

822 

2; 343 
1*4«7 
73 

255 

. if 

131 
3,410 

m 

375 
463 
374 

2»2 
520 
351 
220 

$,402 
L415 
735 
1*347 
1*108 
548 
343 

1*404 

202 
184 

^1 

29 

058 
240 
450 
91 
147 

281 
14 
21 

8 
144 

74 

1*635 
112 
12 
1*G$8 
23 

507 
43 

252 

ID 



1*418 
105 
04 
42 
810 

m 

421 

Z450 
1*818 
841 

2V351 
L474 
* 73 
257 
t7 
481 
129 

3,422 
fiOO 
375 
4«8 
374 

m 
. 5:3 

5^541 
1*424 
758 
1*547 
I* 168 
532 
332 

1*343 
300 
187 
152 

240 
457 
01 
141 

270 

il 
20 

25 

8 

140 

84 

1*740 
100 
12 
1*414 

407 
47 
244 

m 



1*357 

1^ 
01 
30 
403 
120 
401 

Z424 
U«02 
822 

Z270 
1*434 
73 
249 
17 
383 

m 

744 
3S5 
470 
344 
248 
491 
330 
207 

5^238 
L345 
709 
lt280 
1,064 
405 
311 

1*274 
' 185 
180 
140 
- 745 
24 

890 
223 
438 
8ft 
145 

254 
.11 
10 
25 
8 
131 
CO 

1.483 

08 

to 

1.530 

25 

4G0 
44 
224 
184 
8 



1*343 

•s 

38 
400 
ll5 
401 

2,455 
1*833 

822 

2,258 
1*433 
70 
252 
18 
342 
123 

3,054 
722 
357 
480 
317 

310 
189 

5ilt0 
1*332 
463 
1*247 
1*040 
480 
290 

It 213 
172 
174 
131 
714 
22 

819 

427 
S3 
130 

233 
10 

7 

;§ 

L505 
89 
0 

1,473 
£5 

438 
41 
215 
174 
S 



1*458 
110 
01 
41 
848 
121 



Z«24 
1*741 
843 

2.574 
l,52t 
71 

m 

3^ 

127 

3,0T0 
7tS 

444 

322 
253 
445 
321 

m 

5,351 
1*407 
710 
1,342 
1,072 

310 

1*230 
148 
175 
134 
741 
21 



314 
444 
85 
135 

330 
10 
14 
31 
7 

118 
S5 

1,GS3 
91 
8 

1,5S8 
24 

440 
40 
239 
172 
0 



1*540 
114 
98 

«S 

128 
473 

2, :«5 

1*871 
8H 

3,440 
1*583 
73 
^82 
20 
371 
151 

F 

3, C&1 
720 
343 
474 
3^8 
248 
4T0 
325 
142 

5,444 
1*448 
■ 732 
1*400 
l*t33 
521 
332 

i*2sa 

1S1 
130 

7S3 
20 

923 
22S 
442 
87 

lie 

S25 
9 
14 
24 

4 

1,788 
04 
8 

l*r^1 
25 

504 

JW 
279 

1»0 

7 



1*553 

lis 

44 

400 
127 
474 

Z784 
1*870 
885 

3,435 
U54.S 
73 
281 
21 
343 
132 

Z05A 
002 
327 
4S2 
510 
240 
- 455 

' 307 
175 

5^538 
1*451 
733 
1.387 
1J42 
510 
3t5 

1*189 
150 
178 
122 
712 
18 

015 

223 
459 
S3 
■ 148 

214 
0 

7 
t07 
52 

1,754 
85 
7 

1,440 
24 

504 
38 
287 
174 
7 



1,545 
114 
S8 
44 
TOO 
127 
480 

Z788 
1*884 
683 

Z412 
1*557 
72 

21 
344 

tss 

2,817 
044 
320 
438 
293 
231 
434 
2fi« 
l«7 

5*440 
1,390 
714 
1,30^ 
1,130 
509 
30) 

1,123 
152 

m 

IB 

8O0 
219 
454 
80 
140 

204 
0 
15 
22 
7 
103 
50 

1,705 
70 
7 

1,591 

25 

484 
35 
277 
145 
7 



1*540 
115 
08 
43 
408 
128 
471 

2,773 
1*805 
878 

21405 
1*540 
71 
280 
21 
310 
133 

3.778 
444 
314 
431 

275 
228 

205 
144 

5*481 
1*402 
730 

\,m 

il40 

m 

288 

1*048 
148 
145 
113 
4Z4 
18 

672 
213 
445 

140 

302 
0 
14 
23 
7 
00 
50 

1,810 

78 
7 

1*531 
21 

. 475 
34 
245 
147 
7 



1945 


1944 


194S 


1982 



1*440 


1,412 


1*425 


1,454 


108 


104 


103 




90 


8ft 


64 


80 


39 


£5 


35 


38 


848 


850 


864 


668 


121 


114 


118 




438 


421 


^1 


418 






2.413 




1*838 


1,705 


1*804 


1**3* 


838 


804 


809 


813 


2291 


2304 


?*158 


2,149 


1*480 


1,429 


U397 


1,399 


88 


82 


v50 


54 


245 


358 


540 


359 


20 


20 


to 


20 




Ma 

WW 




*•* 


12* 


124 


134 


123 


25or 


2,400 


\ 

2313 


2,338 


598 


582 


542 


531 


293 


m 


270 


340 


403 


378 


301 


350 


252 


337 


229 


222 


4m 

«w 


1 <f£ 




175 


387 


382 


345 


332 


m 


357 


247 


240 


153 


140 


134 


m 


5^157 


4,849 


4,739 


4,857 


1,334 


1*257 


1,235 


1*314 








802 


1,302 


1*238 


1,304 


1.109 


1,103 


1*024 


Wl 


*H 


492 


470 


401 


454 


242 


247 


343 


340 


988 




owl 




134 


125 


110 


113 


158 


153 


140 


139 


>03 


07 


91 


, 00 


5?4 


543 


518 


504 


17 


18 


17 


t7 


800 


775 


754 


747 


192 


185 


170 


174 


■ 417 


403 


394 


387 


09 


08 


87 


48 


123 


121 


114 


lie 


191 


104 


200 


107 


9 


8 


8 


t 


14 


13 


15 


14 


22 


22 


22 


22 


7 


8 


7 


7 


90 


91 


oa 


03 


40 


52 


S5 


54 


1,£08 


1,481 


1*484 


i*4«a 


45 


40 


58 


55 


7 


7 


7 


8 


l,4t1 


t*3^ 


1,304 


1,363 


25 


25 


25 


25 


434 


400 


405 


413 


33 


32 


30 


31 


227 


219 


234 


235 


158 


152 


145 


145 


0 


0 


4 


4 
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•^fcr.::::: 

Vernon* 

IllK»4«I»Un4 

Conn«ciicut 



HH^n n 



HffEotini 

Delmir^ 

Mwyhnd 

VWnl*- 

We«t ViislnU. 



It«ffl4n iV 



South CftTOUu. 

0«OTti« 

ficaiA% 

. Ulsalsjtppl.. 

Rtflon V 

OhlO« 

inimli 

Wisconsin 



Rtcloh VI.* .**, 
Arkansas 

Oklthontt-** 
T<K« 



tUtUoaVlI. 

lOWtt 

NebwkA. 



Il««[on VIII 

North Dakota,. 
South Dakota.. 
Moniana.^.^^.k. 

Wyoming 

CotOtMdo.^ 

Utah.. 



RtttonlX.., 

N«va4a.... 
Callfbfpla. 
IJaw«ll.... 



tttcloii X»..., 

Idaho 

Washtncion. 

OTttxn 

AU4ka 



I960 j IW \m 1957 t«&& 1«M m < 1«S£ mi 1050 1»9 !»S IW 



M 

m 
m 

1.S23 
«l 

2.W 

5& 
257 

m 

?ll 

lid 
4,161 

K?J 

£31 
134 

*: 

ITl 

3;« 
m 

M 

20 
& 

1.401 
&I 

30 



1,453 
10& 
&T 
31 

407 



1,44^ 
W 

iw 

30 

3:147 

311 

173 
»7 



4,Tia 

],3«3 
5W 

1,211 
9GS 
460 
330 

m 
loa 

ST 

too 

IT 

ITT 

393 
6T 
U« 

183 
7 
13 
20 
S 



>,337 
4^ 
3 

1.31T 

30 

30 
2IT 
144 



L45i 
103 
ST 
34 

m 

407 
7,«04 



:;i<o 

1.406 

5S 

33;: 

20 
STO 
12T 

3:100 

*07 
23S 
33» 

m 

171 

30« 
33S 
110 

4,T10 
1.3fi3 
5S4 
1.336 

leo 

m 

m 

17 

Ti3 
17S 
391 
<M 
ISO 

171 

T 
13 
30 

S 
61 

a 

4« 
3 

1,313 

3& 

402 

35 
-'its* 
147 



1,362 
100 
SI 
33 
CCA 
113 
3S0 

:i:«43 

l.S«7 



3.113 
1.307 

SS 
3SS 

30 
35a 
123 

1,«44 
4T0 
237 
330 
ISO 
101 
3W 
333 
113 

H.I33 

hm 

MS 
1.173 
)6ST 
433 
31'J 

*iS 

III 

AS 
4£[1 
10 

7» 
lOS 
3T3 
CO 
120 

161 

T 

13 

30 
, 

T3 

y» 

1,3«3 
41 
3 

1,317 



3^3 

2\'J 
13T 



107 

3T 
TOO 
131 
<33 

3;6W 
3; 034 
835 

^304 
1.330 

«3 
373 

305 
133 

3L033 
470 
333 
331 
1T3 
IT3 

340 
lOT 

3.000 
1,300 

OIT 
1.3'J4 
1,030 

404 
, 230 

W 

M 

*0 
4W 
13 

Ti* 
ITO 
307 
«l 

m 

101 

« 

13 
30 
7 
TO 

yj 

1.331 
41 
« 

1,3M 



3V1 

30 
330 
13*J 



1,321 
111 
S4 
30 
TID 
li* 
4W 

3,677 

$33 

3.3SS 
I.53S 
01 
37T 
Id 
3W 
133 

3:033 
4TL 
534 
339 
160 
1T3 
306 
342 
lOT 

3^10T 
1,301 
633 
1.313 

171 

330 

90 
133 
03 

II 

T54 
IT3 

3'^ 
01 

13; 

130 

, 

12 



73 
3T 

1,301 
37 
0 

1. 216 



313 

m 



10S 
S3 
3T 

433 

3,oor 
eti 

3.^0 
l,3t0 

50 

I'J 

3S3 
131 

l.«0 
lOO 
331 
33S 
14T 
10* 
?J7 
33* 

m 

3,110 

i.3(ia 

I.2T3 
1,101 
458 
310 

«0 
133 

SO 
101 

12 

T31 
ITI 

- 3*^ 
03 
IJJ 

ISO 
« 

13 

30 
T 
«0 
33 

i.ieo 

33 
1,131 



3S0 
34 
30a 
140 



1.473 

107 
SO 
33 
O03 
130 
I2S 

3, SOS 

602 

5,10$ 
1.4*0 
3T 

350 

^^ 

317 



i.seo 

43T 
330 
312 
135 
IM 
3^ 
320 
00 

4.S10 
1,313 

..^ 

1,001 
113 
310 
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10 

4.7 

5.0 
G.2 

l\t 

10 
4.3 

5.1 
8.4 

^« 

5.7 



10 
4.8 

5.2 
5.0 
5.3^ 
7.6' 
5.8 
4^3 

11 
7.0 
0.4 
18 
8.1 
7.4 
0.8 
13 

^■5 

4*3 

18 

S*8 
4*8 

13 

10 

5.0 
10 

t\ 

18 
5.4 



4.7 



4.4 



_5.0 

^0 

2*8 
13 
3,0 

4^0 
4*8 
4*6 
M.8 
18 
3,8 
4.8 
'4.8 
3,8 
4^8 
4^9 

IS- 
4,8 



Footnot*! 4l ttid of lal>le^ 
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TttbU D-8iTotol Untmploymtnt ftatts ^ tit 150 Mofor Labor Attot: Annuol Avtrogts^ 1970*75 — Conttnutd 



1971 



T 



PtortlwdL ; ■ 

AU#ntow&^nhleh«n:t.£*sU>Ti. 

AltOCW*. ^ 

fitt«; 

^ n^nbbuff*- < 

~^o1tnstowiu , 

lAtkic%$Uf. . , . 

NorlhcAit I>niisy|TftnU < 

PhlUdelpblK 

PlIUbUTCh , 

lt«*4ins ^ 

York ^ 

Pumo Rko; 
M&y«ffue£, , 

StoJiun 

AtMa« ItUitd; 

South Citollitb; 

Chuksto»» - 

QncnTHlc^pATtanburg 

Chatlaiiot)ga* 

KiiotTt11«...v r- 

McTnphl9*->»--->» 

NAshvtllo^Pftvtdm 

Austin A 

BMumomt.Poit Artliur.Oranec. . . . 
Corptit ChilttI ^ \, 

D«Llla$-Port W*rth 



El PttMu 

Hoti^ton , 

S«n Antonio. 



SaUUk«CltT.Oe<l«n 

V]n(ln]&: 

Neu-port Neii'MftunPton ^ '.^ 

NofCo]lc-Virgin[& Bmh.Ponsinouth , 

Rkhmonil I h 

RoonoJtCL 

WuhEnRtoik: 

Scaale 

Spolcane < 

T«c«mA 

WeiitviTtdnla: 

Charleston h 

Huntlnjitmi-Afhl&nd.^ 

l\li«llnB^ 

Wisconsin; 

K«fu>3ha..... H 

Madison 

Mllwtuk«« 

Rftclne 



7.0 

G.G 
S.f 

10.3 
31.2 
13,2 

lOil 

7.1 
4.0 

7.i 

&C 

4.0 
7.4 

(II y 

OlS 

7.6 
7.y 

6.0 



A.2 

3.1 

^7 
£.0 

U.0 

7.0 

6.2 
3,0 

3,0 
3,3 

1:1 

3,1 
3,& 



y7 

3,1 
3,i 
2.1 
ILi 

CS 

7.i 

i.i 

\i 



10 
5.2 
i.2 
2.4 

14 
4.S 

^6 
^7 
2.i 
2*9 

11.7 

lao 
e.] 
4.1 

2. ft 
3.2 

I! 

3.4 
^7 
i.4 
4.2 

^4 

. 2.S 
3.1 
1.S 

2.V 

. 7.7 
7.6 

S.6 

4.3 

4.T 

2.1 
3.6 
3,0 
3,0 



4.0 
A.6 
yi 
3,1 
6.7 
3.1 
7.3 
y& 
6.& 
3,3 
3,4 

14.0 

ie.6 

10.4 
6.& 

4.0 

2.^ 

3,& 
3,3 

10 
6.0 
5.8 
3,i 
4.& 

4.5 

. ^0 

i:l 

2.0 
2.2 

10.6 
7.5 

0.8 

yo 

^5 
3,8 

n 

4.e 



0,3 

4.7 

6.0 

3,5 
6.0 
3.5 
6.2 
^4 

tl 

3.8 



7.0 

6.0 
4.0 

3.8 
3.7 
4.4 
3,8 

18 
6.5 
4.7 
4.0 
4.8 
^5 

yo 

^4 

6,1 

3,2 
3,5 
12 
17 

115 
fi.4 

m 

4.0 
7.9 

&5 

4.5 
3,3 
4.4 
^4 



i 



* Prtllmlniry (ll-moikth) aTerago. 
1 Utiavaibvble. ^ 



>DaUi fof coniUiLcd DaHMrKoil Worth lB(>QiraT«a Cor 1074 and 1976. 

Source: Fta^ emi»]oyr ciit>^uilty Ae«ndej ooop«rAiln8 wlUk 
partmfut M LaGor. 
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3a 
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TabU D-9. tntuivd Untmptoymtnl Under Stale Program* * in 150 Major tabor Areas: Annual Avcragot, 

1971-75 



Major Ubor sto* 



Pho^nlf / 

ArktnMtt: 
Utile Bock^fonh LItUr Bock 

Antlulm-8«nu An«-G*rd«n Grav«*.. 

Frwflo. , 

JjtM An(«le»-Lanit Bet^*^ 

1ttmit<te 8^ Btniuidlno-0ntu1o„ 

8icr»m«nto ** *** 

B$n Dkto y 

Ban Frwitl$co-0«UATul 

Sun Jone^ 



Stockton 

CMondo: 
l>«nr«r.Bou1d«r 

CotiTMcUcut: 

Brldniwrt 

Hutfo^ 

Kew Britain 



elamfofi 
W»t«tb«ry. 

. IMM^ of CotambtVr 

Wa«btneioin..**** 

FlOffda; 

Jackmvlllt... ....^ 

WlftmJ 

TanttNuSt* r«tmburi: 
OfOiiEU: 

Aiutuat^ 
Coltunbu^ 
Ma^on**** 

Uawall: 

Honolulu 

ItUoob: 

Chtcaco \ 

Dav«npon*Hock Island ^lottnt. 

Peorii 

BockforU 

Indiana: 
Hvaiuvine 




Fort Wayne* , 

OaiT^lIflinmond'Eut Chtc^O. 
tniUanapoUa.. 
Bouth Btnd.. 
TtneJIautt.. 
lowt: 
Cedar KapIiU.^. 

t>«» )lolnc^ 

Xanias; 
Wicbtta: 



Eantudtv* 

LouIstUIo..... 
Louulaiia: 

Batoa R0UX6. 
^ NewOrkans.^. 

8br«Ttport* 
Ualne: 

PoTllatKt 

MaiybzHt: 

BalUmoro.. 



Injured untoipbyxntnt (thousands) 



26.2 

52*2 

153:1 
21.2 
15.4 
27.4 
G2.2 
24.7 
7A 

H.1 

11.7 

15.2 
L7 
0.7 
3.S 
8.0 

k7 



0) 



5.g 

21.0 

3iL5 
C2 

^.1 

a.5 

12.5 

i4ae 
8.e 

^.4 

2.^ 

1.6 
3.7 

^.1 

2L? 

i5 
30.0 



11174 



5.3 
3:1 

13:5 

1.8 

110 
«^1 
&«,7 
RO 
11.7 
19.0 
4<.2 

Re 

4.0 

5.0 

7.8 

0-3 
3:4 
8^4 
3:4 
4.2 

14.2 

1.8 

1ft* t 
7.7 

10:2 
3:0 
1.7 
1.5 
1.0 

9:2 

55.0 
1.0 
S*4 
3.0 

LO 
L8 

n 

L4 

.5 
Lfl 

t9 

17.2 

3:9 
18 
2:0 

1.5 
18L1 



Se« toolnot^aat ^nd of tAbl& 



4.0 
1.7 

5.0 

I. 0 

13:5 
£.< 
77.2 
Id 5 
,017 
RO 
37.5 

II. 8 
<.4 

5.7 
«^8 

!• 

3.0 
S.1 

S.5 

lao 

8.3 

J,7 

1-» 
KO 
1.0 
.0 
.7 

15 

<a2 
1.1 

l.D 
1.3 

1,3 

3:5 
>.ft 
1.2 
L2 

1.1 
3:4 

1.7 

13:0 

3:1 
7.2 
1.4 

1.0 

H.4 



1902 



5.4 
3:4 



0) 



I.I 

S.3 

lOlO 
S.8 
K.2 
4010 
13:5 
V8 

8.1 

14 

loie 

3:8 
8.8 

3:5 
4JC 

3.0 

13:8 

.8 

U 

n 

ui 

.0 
.0 

Oi< 

53*0 
1.7 
S*0 
1.3 

1.8 
;.8 
L2 
4.9 
1.5 
1.5 

Ul 
3:4 

:.o 

|«^2 

1.8 
10 

3:5 

1.1 

117 
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TabI* 0-9* lnfur«d Un*mp)6ym«nt Under Shit* Pr<»9roms ^ tn 150 Mo}or Labor Arcos: Annuol Averagts^ 

1971-75— ConHnued 



m4 



HtfuchuxlU: 

Bovton ^ 

Brockton..^ 

■ F*)l Rlw. 

lAWrcnc<^]I«v«f hill 

* Lowtli - 

XcwB«dfonl * 

6prlnt[ntlu-Chttopt«-t1olyok« ^. 

Wcircoiftr. 

giti1« Ctttk 
«tnit( « 



Flifti, 

Onuid Ripldx t.: 

1C*Um«ioo-Vort ^ ^ . . 

Liii3lne-E»(t l«ndnc 

Mibk#«on-Mii3kf«oii lldjclilJ.. 
S^tuw^.. V 

. Bulutli^uHrior.^ 

WJmi««potls^t. r<td 

Jtcksoti. » 



JUnsAj CttF - 

BU Loots^^, ^ * w 

N«btvk«: 

Onulit...,, .'...^ w 

UAtntk&blrv: 
Mftnchcsiw. 

A] Untie City. 

Jtn^y Ciiy,* 

NWfiik,„r 

New Bnin*wirt-r<rthAmf>oy*S4yT*vlll«^.«. 

P«t«i3on.Cllftoii -rtssalc ^ * . 

Trtnton..,^ » * 

Kcvr Mcilco: 

bu<)u«rq:uc s ....^ * 

New York: 

Albtny-SchcnvcUdy .Troy 

Blncwnion..". 

Buffalo., 



Now York Cliv oamUn«l 

U) New York Cliyk p]tl5 Puinam. ]tock|ai»d. and Wt^tcttr^ttf Counilf^.. 

{b) NM$au<SuJIo1k 

Rochf^tr„ . . ..^ w ^ 

Smcu*<^ 

UUoi'Komc V— - ' * » 

North CaroUn*: 

AihevlP^^ „ 

Cltarlott«^OA^tonl«. ..^ * , 

Gmn9l>oto-WI>i«ioii^flt«m-]llgh TolnU...* 

H«kJlh-Duihun 

Akron.. 



CsntoQ...,. 

Clndntutf ^ . 

Ct«Tcland a.. 

CMumbus.,....^ 

Dayton 

}i Atnnton.^lldcllttowM.^^ . 

Lor«)n-£lyTl« 

£1 tuben vlll«^W<trton 

Toledo 

Youncitown-WAmn. . 
OkUhotoa: 

Oklahoma diy 

TUUttn 

Fonbnd^.* 



tC9 
4.1 

«L7 
fliO 
«L] 
«l3 

5.2 

11. 
5.S 
. n.4 
&I 

41.0 
4V.2 

H.e 

t3.Q 
3t.T 

14.4 
7.4 

4.0 

15.1 
4.2 

ao 

17.3 
31.4 
15^3 
13.3 
A. 7 
4.T 
1.9 

ILO 
5^ 'J 

35.6 



47. 4 

4. A 

5. a 

4.0 
4.4 

74.1 
15.4 
S.1 
3.0 
10.4 
3.1 
3.* 

£.3 
J4.4 



25.3 

4.5 

1.5 

T.O 
13.8 

\9.0 

IS^2 

2lV 
i9.2 
181 .7 

US.*? 

S.4 
«L4 
4.1 

i:i 

4.1 
1.3 

4.0 

2.9 
7.S 
13.0 
«.« 
&5 
?.T 
19 
,7 
7.9 
5.3 

4.3 

3.1 

14.4 



41.3 

2:4 
3.2 
4.G 
3l0 
3.3 
7.0 
4.0 

1.4 
M.4 
4.4 
4.4 
l.fi 
4.1 
2,3 
t.4 

l.» 
11.8 



8.3 
liL3 



3,3 



5.0 
EV.5 
45.0 

h:o 

15.3 
. 4^4 

3.0 

4.T 
2L2 
13.1 

|1&« 
23hT 
0.5 
5.0 
3.4 



.4 
1.1 



2L0 
3.0 
5.3 
ft3 
3,7 
3f4 
1.5 

3.7 

3.0 

1(X8 



39.4 
2L0 
3.3 
5.0 
2:7 
3.T 
fLO 
5.7 

1.7 
49.4 
7.1 

5.5 
2.2 
5.8 
3.0 
l.fi 

2:t 
13.2 



23.2 



1.0 

5.4 
20.4 

15.2 
13.5 

till 

:l4 

7.5 

^5 
18.7 
157.0 
131.4 

2tt.3 
8.0 
8.0 
5.0 

^.4 
1.5 

2:7 
.8 

3.S 

2:9 

7.0 
13.8 
4.0 
4.0 
7.1 
1.5 
.9 
4.8 
4.G 

3.7 



S«« fooinoKAat «n<I of labk. 
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.^3 



Toblft D-9< Iniurtd Ufitmptoymftot Uodtr StaU Pro^roms ^ In 150 Ma{or Labor Artas: Annual Avtragt^r 

1 971 -7£— Cofitmuftd 



A1k&tQmi^«thkhc jn-Bi«un ^ .... 

AltOMlft. „. 

W « 

HwTtotetf.^ 

J«falltt(VD^..^» 

l4a«iil«f.* 

NortbMitt r«nttfyiT»nU , 

PhU»d«ipKt«...^ . 

PttUbOffh 

Y«k.,Tr„.- 

PiMftoBloo: 

MftpM " 

P4»c*^ »»: »^ ^ - 

ten jQcn 

"?&as55??: 

GmnTUto^puunbUTF 



' flimhbit ^ 

NuhTtll**D*Tl<lm 

Ailiiln.«.i... * * * * * * 

glPMo > 



Ml L«k» Cfty^den. ... . 

Vliflnl*: 
N««port Nviir»*H«)npl«n» 

letmiotid^ ^ 

Bouioi* . ^-..A... 

WMblnftoo: 

6««tt&. 

fit - — 



Spokvi*, 



W«atVli|]nl«: 
Clwknofn ... ........ 

^ MttnlIii£ton-jUta1&ii<].. 

Wlk«^nc. 

Wisoonttn: 

K«nQ*b«.» 

lladl«on.^. . .. .... .. 

KUw«ikt««.. 

I RidiM 



19.S 
3.S 
^5 
7.» 
5.0 

114.4 

4as 

S.7 

3.2 
9.1 
1X4 

SUA 

V4 
19.3 

9.0 
9.9 

14 

U« 
3.4 
1.S 

9.^ 
IS 
9.S 

Ids 

3L4 
9.1 
9.* 

13 

9.3 
4.0 
9.2 

2.1 

2S.4 
2:9 



\ 



7.1 

ir.o 

3v4 
3.« 
3.0 
lfl.1 

eao 

3.4 
5.4 

2.7 
4.0 
9.4 

U.0 

2.0 
3.2 

2.4 
2:2 
3v4 
4.4 

.S 

1.1 

SlO 
2.1 
4.0 
2.$ 

m 

.4 

4.S 
fl.2 

1.4 

2.7 
1.7 

1.1 

2:^ 
V.S 
1.1 



4,5 
1.5 

3:1 

l.ft 
^0 
1.3 

0. T 
44.2 
21.4 

3:0 

1. » 

1.3 

3:» 
7.7 

14.0 

1-2 
1.3 

L3 
t.l 
2.3 
2.1 

*4 

.9 
4.7 
L7 
4.2 
1.4 

5.4 

.7 
' 1.3 
.4 
.3 

23L0 
4.0 
9.5 

1.4 

fO 
1.2 

.4 
1.7 
7.3 

.9 



13 
L8 
3:5 
3:4 
3.8 
1.8 
14.2 
5t.5 

3.0 
2:4 

2.2 
3:» 
10 

14.4 

1.3 
1.S 

1.3 
1.5 

2:5 
2.1 

*5 

uo 

1.5 
9.7 
1.7 

9.4 

.4 
1.4 
1.0 

.4 

20.2 
4.0 
9.5 

1.7 

2:« 
U5 

.« 

a 

1.3 



1971 



7.7' 
1.7 
2:5 
2:5 
4.1 
2.2 
J15 

310 

2.« 

2.3 
2:7 
7.S 

17.8 

1.0 
2.« 

L7 
2.3 
S.5 
2.8 

*4 
Zi 

.8 
13.1 
U5 
9.6 
2:4 

5.4 

l.ft 
1.S 

.« 

314 
4.4 
4.4 

1.7 
3.3 
1.4 

1.1 
t.4 
I3v1 
. 1.S 



V FvtUmlntry (D^monili) *t«TAC«. 
*Nol*Tft1]alik. 



8otrKC£ StatoVmPlOymuit MCUllt7 ac«v^ cO0PQC«ttnc with th»»U.3. 
Dcpeurtin«nt o! Labor. 
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TobI* D-lO. Ihsurtd Uhtntploymen! Rales Under Slote Pro^rdms ^ in 150 Major labor Areas: Annual 

- Average*, 1971-75 



Major labor «rca 



Insured tinttnploynifni as pcr<fDt of *v*ra(;c cov^tt^d emrilO)<intnt 



Alabama: 
BtnnfnAham.. 
MoWU,„„„ 

Plwxnli 



Arkihaaa: 

unit Hodc-North Ltltte nock.^A. 

An*helTn'S4(it»Ana*0arden Orovfl, 

■JFttsnp 

. LMAnic«)es^LatieB«aeh 

SKmnfnlo » 

&an Ditgo 

San PrMfcdsco-OoitUnd — 

San Jc«a...,„ « « 

StocVtoiUv 

Cblondo: 

IvnTtpBouldfi 

Conmctlcut: 

BrtdwpOTt « 

Ilarte^ 

N«w Britain 

Nevr >!iiv«n^Wcst 11av«n. — 

8tanibrd„^ « 

Walwlmry , ^ 

^ Wllmlni^tan 

- District of Columbia: 

W*5htnjtort 

FtoildA: 

Jacksonville^.: 

^!laml„ 

TaiJipa*St, PttrtSbur^- ^ - 

Atlanta 

Aucusta „ 

Cofumbtu..... 

Macon 

8avMtn>h 

Hawaii: 

Honolulu. ^ 

. IIUiioU: 

Chlofleo».7...% V 

Davtn porf Rock Island JLIoll d*. « « 
Peoria.. - * 



^iT 

7. ft 

2L9 

SL2 

10.4 
C7 
4.7 

9l4 



Rockfbrd 

Indiana: -.^ 

BTan3?^|jt.«^...;l 

Fo(rt-Vr*yn?'. 

1 *^OaTy-Il3unniond-Ha$t Cblcai^k.., 

IndlanspolK 

South Brtid « 

T^tTo Ilaut^ 

Iowa: 

Cedar HApId$. - 

Des Molnw. « 

Kansas: 

WIcblta. 

Kentucky: 

LoulsTitla 

Louisiana: 

Baton -Bouse 

New Orleans.^ « 

HhrtTeport » 

Malne: 

Poittand 

Maryland: 

Battlmono 

Maaaiehus«tt$± 

" Boston.* 

tlTOCktOfl 

Fan Rlvtr:..^.......^ 

I«wren<:o'I I acfililll 

Lovrdl.« « 

. Nev Bedford 

Swlncn«ld>Ctt1oopee>llolyok«. . 
wjtoester. 



Vi 

S.I 

$.7 
T.0 

5.7 
4.9 

Vs 

3L9 
3Lt 
7.8 

5.0 
5.4 
4.2 
3;.7 
4.B 
4.0 



3.0 



3.5 
4.6 
4.3 
5.4 

lao 
IS. 3 
11.6 

12^2 
^4 



3Lt 



3.5 
1.4 

5.3 

5.1 
.S.0 
S.3 
3.0 
17 

cs 



5.3 

5.4 
4.1 

^0 
3.B 

l2 

1.0 

.9 
3L0 
2Lt 

L7 

3L3 
3L0 
2Lt 



1.4 

2.9 

2.1 
1.3 
LB 
Lft 
2l4 
3.0 

.9 

1.5 

V3.2 

^3 
2»7 
3.0 

2.7 

^7 

4.3 
7.2 



5.« 
5.3 



L7 
1.9 

1.9 

.8 

2;9 
4.9 
2.9 
4.0 
3.7 
3.7 
3.1 
3.2 
5.5 



4.1 
2L2 
4.4 
^2 

4.0 

2l5 

1.5 

.5 

L2 

.7 
L7 
1.7 
1.3 
1.1 

3.0 

1.6 
1.8 
1.7 
1.3 

1.5 
.7 
L3 
1.0 
t.4 
2;6 

.9 
^9 

t.3 

2L0 

2,1 
t.B 

1.B 

■ 2;3 

3.9 
6.1 
7.0 
6.6 
6.2 
6.6 

4- a' 

4.2 



to 

3.B 
5.T 
3.7 
3.1 
S.7 
4.S 
4.1 
4.1 
7.5 



6.1 
3.6 
ai 
4.5 
3.3 
A5 



.5 

1.7 

LI 
2L3 
2Ll 
t.3 
L5 

3.5 

2L4 
3L2 
2L4 
L5 

2L4 
Lt 
^4 
1.6 
2L1 
3.9 

L8 

. LO 

L8 



^6 
2L6 



3.3 

4.2 
S.9 
7.7 
7.7 
6.3 
7.7 
6.1 
6.3 



FootDoies at end of table. 
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TDbl« D-10, Insurtd Unemptoyment Rotes Und«r Stote Programs^ in ISO Molor lobor Areos: Annuol 

Averages/ 1971*75^Contmued 







ltt74 




1072 


1071 






4-4 




3.6 


4-J 








1.6 


3.7 


«.3 




Ides 






4-a 


1 ft 






4-2 


^ S:4 


3.J 


4-5 






vo 




^ 4 
d. £ 






1L2 




3.^8 


10 


6.1 








4.0 


il ft 






7-B 




2:0 




3.0 






4.7 


3.8 


12 


A 3.8 




3.» 


2:1 


J-7 


J-8 


* 2:3 




. 2:8 


-0 


-7 


-9 


L3 




^2 


2:6 


L8 


SLO 


2:6 




^3 


3.4 


2:5 


3. 5 


4-0^ 




*.7 


2:5 


* J-8 


1-8 


2:1 




7-2 


Z.2 


J-0 


2:4 


. 3h2 




10.3 


ft.8 


7-2 


7.0 


85 




B.S 


8:0 


7-4 


7.8 


7.7 






6.3 


5,0 


-\7 


5.4 




6.7 


6.6 


5.3 


5.5 


5.6 




S.2 


ft.7 


7.3 


^5 


<k6 






&J 


4.S 


13 


16 




^5 


3.7 


2:8 


2:5 


3.Z 




^0 


3.5 


2:6 


3.1 


3.2 






3.2 


2:4 


2:0 


4.1 






ft.5 


4.7 


*X4 


4.6 




7<5 


12 


4.3 


4.8 


6,2 




7<9 


5.6 


4.4 


4-9 


5,3 




6^3 


4.0 


3.7 


13 


4.7 




^8 


2:c 


2;J 


3.0 


3.7 




7- J 


3*2 


2:6 


3.3 


3.7 




B.3 


4-9 


4-S 


6.3 


$.A 






2:0 


-S 


L3 


2:7 




' 6.5 


J -2 


.5 


-7 


L3 






1-4 


-S 




2:J 




2:0 


-8 


>4 


.7 


1.3 




6i0 




L 4 


2:J 


2:7 




&J 


2.3 


1-7 


2.7 


12 




J.S 


L7 


L 2 


2: 1 


3:1 




1.3 


J-8 


L2 


2ti 


^« 




4>3 


LO 


I-l 


J-4 


vL8 




5.J 


2:4 


^ !-3 


L8 


3.3 






4.7 


2.6 


4.J 


5.5 




<h2 


2:5 


1-5 


2:4 


3.8 




J.6 


1-3 


J-3. 


1-8 


* * 




7-2 


3.4 


J-fi 


2:5 


^0 




7,7 


2:0 


J-6 


2:0 


4.5 




3.4 


to 


1.7 


2: 1 


■2:3 




3.0 


1-7 


J-T 


2:2 


3.2 




44 


3.8 


3.0 


3.6 


4.6 




fit7 


3:0 


2.0 


3.0 


3.0 




8:0 


4.7 


3.4 


4.H 


4,6 






*5 


2:1 


2:8 


3.J 




4.5 


1-0 




L8 


Zl 




«i4 


4,ft 


4ll 


5.7 


&6 




5.0 


2:3 


4*4 


L6 


SL2 




10.7 


7-J 


«lO 


' «l5 




7-3 


3.S 


3.0 


3.6 


3.8 




5.1 


2:0 


2:8 


3.0- 


4.0 




5.0 


2:s 


1-7 


2.7 


3.1 




e,o 


2:6 


J -5 


2:0 


^ Z5 



Uldilftin: 

B*IU« CrtA , 

Drtirtt-*. , 

FUnt-:— -i 

Oftnd Bipld«. 

XjdunMO0>POTUjE« 

L>lHlncE«t Lur^itft , 

8#Jnawr 

UlnMtott: 

Dulath-SupuJor. „ , 

Ul0Mp0U»€L p«m , 

MiaiMppI: 
Jic]aon»^ 

KAnsu Cllr 

8t*Looi9 



>bncti«dt«f 

AtWnttoCltr^ 

- J«neyCll7-k 

N*w*riC-^ 

New Bnmswtci^Pmli Amboy-SaFrevHl^..- 

P*t«rMn*CUfum^A$salc 

Tnnton 

An>uqtHnit)«.: 

N«ir York: 

AJb*ny-Seh«n«ct«dy-Tro7„ -^^ -\ ^ - 

BlnEhimtoiu 



New Yortt Cll700inb1ncd 

(«0 New York Clt7, plus PuUi&m, nockUnd,and West«hc«t«rC<Mintk$. 

M Nftttau'S^otk 

B«ch«3t«r „ : I— 

SjncuM^ 

vac«*IUmif : i ^ 

Nonli CafoUiu: « 

AshcTillA t 

Charlotte^] Astonb. . - 

OTv«n5bo(o<Wlnsi«n'*Sal«mpTllfih Tolni 

Ktldgh-Dtirhfun ^ 

OhI*: / 

Akron 

CtntoTt A -i 

Clnctniu(L» _ 

CJeveland 

Columbus 1 

Dtyton 

Tltmllton-Mtddttt^wn 

Loral ti-Elyria. . „ h ^ 

8t«ubeftvllte>\l'ditoti ^ 

Tokdo 

YoungslovmAliuTen 

^ OkUhozna CHy— - 

Tul^.« : 

OrtfOn: 

Portland ^ 

Permit v»nl&: 

AlJentown^UethUhriii-Haston „ '- . 

Altdond. 

Erie , 

n«ntsbutx„.^ 

Johnjtowfi.>„» -'- ^ 

' LAOcastef-. - 

NonhMst J^iuuTivA]]la„„„— ^ 

rivlUdelplda. 

PHtabunch -1 1 

Keadlng— 

Yotlf - 



F«>Uu)lei»t end t>t ttbk. 
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TobU 0^10. intiifd Untmploymmf Rates Undtr Sktt« Programs^ in 150 MQ{6r Labor Af«ai: Annuot 

Averages^ 1971-75 — Continued 



rnsurc4,im«mpiloyRt«ni ns percent or avf i«ce tov«r«d «mploytD«nl 



Am 



im 



FiMrto Btco: 

MAyitwc » 

P<>iv«« -* 

8*0 JOAIl ^ 

FmIdenc«-W«r«lck-rnwlu«k«t , 

Sciith c»nillfu: 

Chirkaton 

a w*nfTlll«^p«unbui< ; „ 

Chfttunootf^.. p 

- 

^ Meroprusi. * * 

^ Nuh^U**D«Ttd3(^Ti 

AUnln.« mmmm^ 

Be«UI£l«Il^PoTt Anh:;^OTU)ig« ; 

Corpus Chrdti : 

D*j[i5.PoTt Worthy. « 

EtPuo.^ ^ 

Howbon-^.-.d 

_8ftn Antonio. - ^. 

. BtXi Uke ctiy-os^ - 

Vlrdnla: 

N«wpOTt N«wvH«lDpt«n » 

■ Norlolk-Vlrvlnl* B«»ch.Porumouth 

Rtchtoond 

noasokt 

scfttuo.. « — 

ipotameL e 

Ihohli. .......... ......... 

> Chuuoton ^ 

HuntingtOQ-A^bUnd 

Wb«tiin«...^ 

Wboondn: 



4.4 

SL6 

&6 
7.S 

1'* 

L4 

3.1. 
3:3 
3:4 

L<r 

4.3 

3:9 
3.1 
1.9 
1,7 

7.2 
0.0 
S.7 

4.2 
&4 

«.2 

5.2 

4.3 

&0 



9l4 
lCl4 
3.3 

&2 

3:5 
LS 

1.7 

2:3 
1.7 

.fi. 
L-4 
3:6 
LO 
3:1 

if 

3:6 

1.4 
.« 
.8 

&2 
5.6 
7.2 

3:1 

3.2 

3:4 
L9 
L7 
1.7 



&1 

8.2 
3.0 

4.1 

L6 
.6 

.LI 
.5 
LO 
1.2 

.5 

3:1 
2:3 
.8 
LS 

.7 

3:3 
^8 

.a 

.3 
.4 

&1 

6.6 

3:1 
3.2 
3:7 

L5 
L7 
L4 
LS 



9A 
6.6 
3.1 

4.4 

3:0 
LO 

1.2 
3:3 

1.2 

.7 

3:5 
3.1 

ti 

.8 
.8 

3:7 

.7 
LO- 
.6 
.6 

6.2 
.&4 
6.6 

3:7 
4.6 

3.S 

3:4 
3:0 
3:0 
3:4 



* Fidimiiwy ai-jnonth) aveiw. 

I Exclusive otF«dfxv]«mploye«flnd«x-$c^lccm«ti'»pro£nuns. 
f Not nvUUbl«. 



Note: CompaiAbllltv b«twc«n yoais f»r a 8iT«n vxtA or for th« vtar 
amone vcu b ftflocUd by ch^e^ft or dtfferanoes In statutory or «dminlv 
trfttivo labors, i 

Souitcc! Stat« employm«Dt security «g«ncl(a ^peiatirig witb th« U.S. 
DepttKment of L«bor. > 
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Tabit E-1. Total Population, 19S0 to 1970, and Rev-sed Proiettions, by Selected Fertility Assumptions and 

Age, 1980 and 1990' 

(Numbers In thousands) 



Actual 


Projected 






Percent choneo 






I960 


1^ 


lOdO 




imco 


1960*70 






lOSCMH) 


190O-T0 







' T^Ul 

Under iay«Ars.*.**^H 
Under 5 yews — ^, 
5 lo 15 yt^x^^ 

IS years and over. 

l^lol?year»^ 

30 to2i yeaiSt******. 

£51o34ye«iVt 

y«&rs, 

4Sl(»Myeni3 

SSIoGiyean.^**** 
6S yum and om*^ 



TotaL* 



Un^er5y<ar«. 

& to ]5 yeai«******v..*. 
lA yean and «v«r 



Under 5 years; 

5to 15 years.*****. 
lAyear^and over*. 



152,271 

431,131 
10,410 
26.721 
mill 
S,S12 

u*eao 

21,637 
17, m 
I3v3dft 
121307 



Sertcs II— Inurmedlate terllUiy projecuoiij * 



mm 

20.964 
3S,S04 
m.SI4 

laeos 

11,110 

161, G27 



204,079 

6um 

17,107 
44,727 
ii2,08Z 
15, £62 
]f7il1)(2 
25,257 
23^150 
23,287 
IB, 651 
2O1I77 



222,765 

55,110 
17*25? 

167.650 

i^m 
201008 

2S,70e 
22.640 
21,017 
24,523 



245,075 

67,330 
2a 036 
41,215 

17,954 
11,0A2 

25,213 
2O1I79 
28^933 



28^113 

15,737 
,3,9154 
ll,TS3 

2;i5fl^ 
2;^ 

3,128 
2;23l 
4.2ftl 



24,196 

3,02G 
-3,107 
6^223 
2I,1«S 
4,564 
, 0,070 
\ 2;34* 
^1,067 
. 21700 

^ 3,510 



17, S» 
-6^784 

21,677 
1,120 
3,710 

T546 
-017 

2;3d0 
1,3^ 



22.306 

e,220 
2.S37 
3,3S1 
10,007 
-3,124 
-2;»54 

i,m 

11X043 
3,573 
-56S 
4*410, 



18.7 

30.5 
2il 

Vd 

25.2 
-4.8 
-4,7 
iZO 
17*9 
16^7 
34.4 



13.4 

5.1 
^15.7 
10,2 
17*1 
42.7 
54,7 
102 
-4,1 
13.1 
liKA 
2L1 



8,7 

-ILO 
*5 
-15.1 
1X3 

2L0 
13.2 
ILO 

13:8 
3L5 



10,0 

11*3 
16.4' 
8.0 
DL6 
-IS.7 
-14,1 
13.0 
4^2 
ILl 
~Z7 
> 18.Q 



S«n«« 1— nrgh fcrUUty i^ecU on^ * 



201,070 225,705 



17, 167 
41,727 
142,082 



20,001 
33,016 
167,659 



257*063 

25,447 
48,170 
133,745 



2(XB26 

2l8^ 
-6,081 
21, €77 



31*058 

" 5,446 
1(X424 
1^066 



ia2 


14.2 


ia5 


27*2 


-14.0 


27*4 


17,3 


9l6 



£eriQi1I1--Loir fenlUty profoctlons i 



204,370 

17,167 
44,727 
142; gs2 



2:3(1 3S0 

14.081 
37,717 
167.650 



235,581 

10,330 
35,49r 
163,745 



15, in 

-2; 186 
-7*010 
24.677 



15,225 

1,358 

-21230 

i6^Qer . 



7,0 
-1^7 

-15.7 
17*3 



0.1 
-5,3 
9& 



i Datmelate to Ju^ I und Include Die Aimed Forces abroad, Alaska, and 
Hawaii. 

f Series II fnUlKy projections assume £4 children per, woman durinj^ 
llf«Uin« for women Wtinlne ttkclr^hlldbearinK alter July I, li/74; Series l« 
2,7;l Seiits 111, L7, For further details, sm souroe, N<f* 601, 



^ouRCE^Deparlment of Commerce, But«au Of the Census CanenI Popti* 
latioft-Keports, Seites tor 105O dala, 311; for }^ No* 3H; lor 1070, 
No, 400; and fat tm and im No, 60L , ' 
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Toble £-^2. Total Population, Totol Labor Force, and Labor Force Participation Rates, by Sex and Age, 

1960 to 1990 

[Numbers In thousands) 



10y«flr3&nU om*.* 

^ Male 

, l6ioloycAr$ 

SO 10 2< years 

35 ((^M yMirtf. 

35 to U VcflTS 

^5 to5ty«m*- 
5SloMy(^4krs.. 

MtoW.y«u» 

«0 to 04 yv^. , 

V5y«ar»An<l over. . 

W 10 60 yeah 

TDyeoJiWid 

l6 years ond om 

l5toloy<sMa 

TiOioUycm . 

25toM}'<Ar3.^ 

35 to 44 ye^rs 

,^5 loM yeats 

5StoMyearS - 

55(059 years 

eotoGl yean, __ 

65 years and over - 

65 10 GO yeara.r...... 

70 years and ovar. . 



Total t>opu1ai[oi)r Jul>^ 1 



121.317 



W,430 

5,m 

5*553 

4*144 

7,530 
4.590 



5,275 
5^517 

11. G05 

12, »1S 

S.070 
4.321 
3.74* 
fMl5 
3L3}7 
5,76S 



l«0 



142,306 



68,611 

r,m 

S,66fl 

11,303 
11,;^ 
»,742 

3.WS 
8,3^ 
3, 139 
5,35* 



73,725 
7,433 
3,50S 
1 2; 743 
11,741 

4.506 
UH33 
3L7fiO 
7,653 



rrojccicd 



167,335 



64)1 
3,339 
lO^OOG 
IS.5^1 
1S,46S 

5^263 
4,513 
9,710 
3LC33 
0,077 



87,flTO 
&C57 
10,401 
13,442 

i%m 

11.635 
11,307 
5^960 
5.311 
I4.3t3 
4,595 
0,74& 



1!^ 



175, 72:^ 



8i,285 
7,141 
10,305 
20.510 
15,40'J 

laoso 

0,€74 
5.129 
4,745 
10,330 
3,853 



01,437 

laoio 

2a 301 
t^74l 
11.40T 
1L403 
5^601 
5. 088 
15.537 
4,013 
10^505 



low 



IG3,0r9 



87.011 
7,045 
9,021 
21,0 to 
1S,3T8 
n,022 
91434 
4,7S7 
4,637 
lUiS&l 
4,065 



05,I«S 
6,777 
8,601 

Si*l7£0 

hM^ 

10.931 
5,3m 
5,533 

16.687 
5,367 

11,420 



Total latwr force, annual av^roeas 



Labor foreo paTtktpattoi) rat^ 
popuiatfon In labor forca) 



Actual 



74,101 



4S.933 
3,162 
4,030 
10,040 
11, 4M 
0,563 
6,445 
3,737 
3,71S 
21,425 
1,313 
1,077 



£3,171 
£,0&1 
2.558 
4. 159 
5,325 
5.150 
2,004 
1.S03 
1.101 
054 
570 
375 



1070 



35,003 



51,343 
4,305 
7,373 
11,074 
I0,31S 
10^487 
7,127 
4,321 
2,906 
^161 

1,37a 



31,560 
3,350 
4,31)3 
5.701 
5,071 
0.533 
4.153 
2.517 

um 

l.OM 
041 
412 



l*«>lcctwl 



1^ 



101,800 



62,590 
4,663 
3.853 
17,523 
n,35l 
0.009 
7,730 
4,55S 
3,172 
2,058 
1,239 
769 



30,210 
3,660 
6,592 
0,350 
6,360 
6h537 
i057 
3,055 
2,002 

^1.230 
75S 
481 



107,716 



06,017 

3,ao2 

8,496 
19.400 
1t,6l7 
^J,74l 
7,716 
4,421 
3,205 
2,032 
1,322 
760 



41, 6W 
3,203 
0,523 

10,330 
3.560 
6,512 
5.213 
3.033 
2, 160 
1,310 
A14 
505 



1900 



112,570 



68,007 
3,101 
7,401 

19,853 

17,3^08 

10, 

7,307 
•lit 12 
3,195 
3,I3S 
1,305 



43,609 
3,113 
5,82^ 
10,073 
10; 219 
7,361 
5,003 
2l,g53 
2.150 
1,391 
- 601 
537 



Aetiial 



1060 



50.3 



33,4 
58.0 
83,9 
0&4 
06^4 
0>,3 
85.2 
S0;0 
79.5 
33,3 
45.3 
33.5 



3^1 

46lI 
35.3 
43,1 
40.3 
30.7 
41,7 
31.0 
lOvS 
17.0 
5.4 



1970 



6a3 



70.2 
57,5 

95.0 
95,7 
02.9 
81,5 
83,0 
73.6 
25.-S 
40.7 
10,0 



43,8 
43.7 
57,5 
4t.3 
50.9 
54,0 
42.5 
43.4 
35,6 

912 
10^4 

5,0 



lOSO 



6a« 



73.0 
5<L0 
&3,0 
04,0 
95.1 

36.0 
7ft3 
21,2 
35.5 
13,7 



45,0 
45,5 
63.4 
50.2 
53.2 
56.3 
41.7 
Al,2 
37,5 

3.6 
16.5 

4.9 



1065 



01,3 



78.3 
55.5 
83.4 
94,1 
9tO 
0L7 
7B.1 
80.2 
09,4 

sao 

31,3 
ILO 



45,6 
46.4 
01,9 
50,0 
54.4 
57,4 
45,4 
52.3 
33.3 

3.5 
16,5 

4,8 



looo 



01,5 



reL4 

55,4 
S2:l 
01.4 
14.7 
01.5 
77.5 
85,9 
03 ^ 
10.3 
33.6 
>11,0 



45,0 
47,0 
60,2 
5L5 
55.2 
5S.0 
45.8 
53,9 

10,4 

4.0 



SouaCE- roPublloiidotafN>mttic Dcpanmi'atofrommcrcc, Bun^uotthc 
Census. Output ropubtlon Kcix>rts. Srrtf^ P-35 Un VjCO. No 241, for lOTO. 
estimates from the Current Populnttoii Survey, jor 1^80 to 1900, No. 493, 



Scrtas K All oll^r data Troni the Det^artznent ol Labor nurcaii of Lobor 
Stotls41cs, SpedAl Latwr Foroo Rcvoti No 156 Itevised Projections or the 
lai>or fprcc votutsteni wiUi ttia duta liraseiitctl in t«bte £-1 ware not avMtabl^ 
at prof^llma. 



\ 
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Tobtft Chongfts in the Totol Lobor Force, by Sex ond A^e, 1960 to 1990 

t - (Nutabers tti thousands! 



Sex uid ag« 



Actual 



Prolcctcd 



I9S0 



Number chanco 



Peiociit chiuiie« 



16 y<;^janA over. ^. 

,p 

£S U) 14 ytarsu 

25to^ ycATS^., 

~ 3Sto44y«ars;. 

[ 45mf3and OT«r.** 

45loeiy«3rs ^ 

I 65 years aikd ov£r* ^ 

IG years aiulOTtr. 

l$to^ year^.^ 

2S 10 U years. 

SS(o 34 years 

3S to 14 years 

4£ years mid over 

45Ho 64 year^ 

OSyaaiAuidover* 

16 y^ai) atul over 

UtoSlyears 

£5 U) 41 years 

2Sto 34 years.. ^ 

as to 11 pan 

45 years ond ov«r ^ 

13lo64y«ah;. 

C5 years and over* ^. 



IBM 
3v379 



ia.D33 

11.151 

16,013 

?.ja5 



I^GIO 

4.150 
5t3£S 
K06S 

9M 



«5.m 
I<»^0I5 
».16G 

3,230 

11.773 

22.7S2 
11.971 
lOlSlH 
19,778 
17.«I4 



3l.5«a 
' 6^143 
II. 075 
5.701 
5,971 
11.742 

1,056 



101 .£09 

3i,5;9 
3>2U7 

62; 500 
a £20 
£3^371 
17.5^ 
11.851 

if».e96 



331210 
' 1<KS0I 
B^ISS 

11,501 
1,3311 



ll^57fi 

sa,iis 
3a £31 
27, en 
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68,007 
11.305 
37.351 
lU.853 
17.308 

I ft, 216 
2.I3S 



13, COO 
1^,014 
£0,807 

10130J 
13,75ft 

J,30l 



13,790 
7fl95 

a,5as- 
3;5?J 

0 

1.015 
1.171 
-159 



5,110 
3,672 
30ft 
, I.OM 
-C36 
1.310 
1.601 
-261 



8,390 
3,534 
3, 101 
1,545 

m 

^671 
3,572 
102 



16.006 
3. 806 
11.033 

o.m 

1,1132 
I.OOS 

m 

77 



8.317 
1,717 
G,5fti 
5,513 
1.033 
-83 
34 
-100 



7.G50 
2,118 
1450 
3,553 

m 

183 



101767 
-3.162 
13. 6i^^ 
3,752 
ft.SV7 
I.5S0 
I,3S1 
220 



6^317 
-3,315 
7,877 
2,330 
5.517 
G55 
576 
77 



1.450 
-1.317 
4.772 
1,433 

3,350 

773 
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Itll 
5a6 
8.1 
17.1 

11^6 
17.3 
-4,7 



ll.l 

45^3 

i.e 

<».5 
-5.6 
7.3 
IOlO 
-10.6 



36.3 
7«.3 
33.1 

1^1 

29l5 
31.7 
I0l7 



18.5 
ItlLl 
32;0 
5L5 
11,5 
3,3 
3,3 
3;1 



15,2 
I1.S 
38lD 
46.3 
0.5 
-.1 
.1 
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31.3 

33.1 
(^3 
15.0 
013 
8.5 
17.3 



lOiG 

37. S 
11.0 
17.5 

1.G 

6.9 



-16.4 

3G.a 

13,3 
10,8 
X3 
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11,3 
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£0,0 
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TobI* C-4. Totoi Fopulation, Total Labor l^orc*, and labor Foro FotticEpation Rtii*i,bY Coter,S*x, ani A9; 

t960 to t985 



Calor* sex* vnA 



ToUl population. July 1 
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^ Totol bbonto^, annual avf races 



Actual 



mo 



U60 



17^ 



annu»UvcT^5 (percent) 



Actual 



mi 
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* BciS ttitt 
\^yt$ii and over.*. 

H y«an artd over. . .' 

\t towyriia- 

20l4)24yvi»[:», 

2$lo^y«ai« 

, 35 14) 14 years.— . 

&5 lo 41 yean. 

C5y«ftia and Over., 



14 y«ir» and £>ver. . , 

14 to }1> ytios 

2Qto:Myf^.... 
2$to^year3..^. 

45 to M yearSv 

65to4tyvat5...H. 
CSyea:^ and ov^-, 



1«y«aj3andoTfr. 

Hy«ariaDdOTtr 

14 Ic 19 yraT9' > 

30 10 24 years 

£&lo^y«an 

35 lo 44>'cai5 

toMycar»w^» 

SSloU yoais* 
05 y^aman^om* 



)6y 6Ar» and over* * . 

fttol9y«*ra 

20 to 24 y 

2$t0^y«ar»r..** 

35t044yMrs 

yeATS*.*** 

&5to«yeom 

es yeat) and over. 



53,406 
4,7«3 
4.m 

9l1C6 
«vS74 

«*g33 



S5.ft71 
4.«30 
4.^42 

11.017 



«vmi 

1.2&5 
1,303 

coo 

51» 



«v53r 

li35l 

i,oa4 

713 



14£.3«« 



«^«14 

101065 

10. m 

7.D*2 
7,65S 



65, MO 
Ow3tti 

1L153 
10,300 
lOvftW 
8.600 
10,»3 



7.3i0 
1.035 
1,070 
1.4SC 
1.317 

'00 



LOtl 
1.100 
1.501 
1*440 
1.2«0 

6S0 



154.319 



13^915 



«wl67 
7.345 
8*431 

i3*e«7 

lOlSl 
8,433 
8.100 



»kL74S 
7.003 
8,231 

13.740 
O.aiTO 

101.^47 



J7.403 



1.307 

US02 
1*217 
1 130 
S35 
735 



9J41 
1.ISS 
L337 

iNoe 

053 



1«h554 



140.910 



11. m 

0.«24 
fiyS55 
8,713 



75,023 
7.001 
8,807 
14.005 
11.353 
lOL«t7 
101301 
13,4^3 



10.635 



0l330 
1.325 
1.4T-J 
3.34^ 
i.3y(7 

7W 



10l3» 
1*313 
l.fOI 
3,435 
1.540 
U33S 
1,000 
i:075 



154iOSl 



74.720 

o.mo 

17*C74 
13,838 

%m 

S,0Ol 
0*334 



70,033 
0.214 
S,7SA 
17*430 
13,830. 
OlSSO 
1(^330 
I3.SQ0 



31.031 



10i3«9 
1.330 
1.034 
3,744 
1,803 
1*117 

.8^ 



1L333 

hm 
iroao 
2tm 

h924 
1*331 
L173 
1.204 



73. HM 



04.210 



44. m 

4,370 
9.777 
10,310 
8*0«W 
5.8^ 
3*343 

30.001 
1.S53 
3,315 
3.451 
4.537 
4.533 
3.C33 

s;o 



7*894 



4.814 

361 
5«0 
L1C3 
1* I0!i 
07S 
553 
182 



3.080 

313 

70« 
78* 

eifi 

331 
Si 



85.003 



76i376 



49, $35 
3.001 

10l«71 
0,723 
0l553 
0w518 
1*077 



27.541 

3»&)(7 
4.303 
4*7^^0 
5,115 
5,7fi3 
3.735 
953 



0,536 



5^507 
493 
S£5 
1.303 
U095 

009 

iso 



4*019 

353 
630 
'j09 

ai\ 

750 
419^ 
101 



0?,7« 



83*101 



53.Sia 
4.^160 
T.OSS 

13,337 
0.528 
0*64^^ 
6,858 
1*873 



30l5£3 
3*938 
4.059 
5.973 
5,017 
5,900 
4.21« 
0» 



lOi.091 



01,358 
CIO 
1*000 
1.713 
1*133 
1*018 
651 
100 



4,333 
447 
779 

765 

im 

401 

07 



100^737 



8S.0M 



55,374 
i.m 
7*5'J^) 
15.040 
I0L701 
91079 
7*153 
1*015 



32^200 

7*20t 
5,610 
5,4!>0 
4*505 
1*074 



12*003 



7*238 

*1.106 
S*1«0 
I.20S 
1.«01 

eo7 

175 



4.655 
514 

C8I 
1.233 
80^ 
763 
50(8 
101 



107*150 



93,733 



50*«l« 
3,722 
7.497 
17.002 
t3,3l3 
8.SW 
7*120 
1*000 



31.123 
3,585 
5,OtO 
8.035 
7.330 
5^400 
4.590 
1.140 



13^418 



0,103 
051 
1.309 
2*5%> 
1*077 
1*034 
733 
179 



5.316 
491 
957 
1*400 
1.067 
755 
533 
113 



59l2 



58.8 



62.6 
58.8 
6X1 

yo.0 
00.9 

OlS 
85,7 
32:4 



3ao 

40l0 
45.7 
33,0 
41.3 
4&3 
35.8 
10.3 



6X0 



sai 

50,8 
67.8 
02.7 
92:1 
89.4 
80:1 
30.1 



47.S 

32.2 
48,7 
49,4 
50i2 
50.9 
40.4 
13.0 



6a3 



eOi3 



79,7 

50.0 
82^5 
05.7 
00.4 
03.7 
83,0 
3Bt7 



43,0 
45.3 
57.5 
43.0 
10.7 
53.3 
13.2 
1).0 



01.1 



74.7 

47.6 
83.3 
69.5 
OOiO 
85.7 
77.1 
36,0 



46.9 
33.9 
57.3 
57*1 
50.4 
50.5 
40.5 

n<8 



6011 



00,0 



70.4 
57.5 
S3.7 
90,5 
96.0 
01.4 
81.3 
23,1 



41.fi 
41.8 

56,0 
414 

5a3 

53.5 
44.0 
17 



61*4 



JI2 
81.0 

02.0 
02:3 
00.4 

^3 



47.^ 
37.7 
50.7 
51.2 
55,8 
57.4 
40.8 
10,3 



Source Populaiton data f^m ibo Dvirartmfnl of C<>n]>nerc«. Dunau of 
Ibo Census. Cunenl l*opulatlon Iteportd. Setter V 25 for 1000* No. 2414 for 
IVTO. e$ttinat«a from th« CutkqX ropuiatlon Byirrty, for 1975^, Np. 39L 



All otlier data trviti Iho Drpurtnieni of LalK>r* Durcau of Labor Statlstk^, 
Special Labor Forci? ltv|>orl No. 11'j, ThfSo data aiftodalo llio pn^rcllon^ 
sfioud in lobtei K-l UirvuOli K-3 and K-7 bccsuso KVls«d pfvjectjqiu of 
labor fifTCb by color fl^^ not ytV availably, . 
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Toblft E^. Chong«s in the ToUii Lobor Force^ by Color^ SeXf end Age^ 1960 to 1980 
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41.0 
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7^3 
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VOlO 

..1 

■1.0 
T-3.1 


4.0G$ 

3.035 

STO 

1^ 


37, Ml 

<^ 
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I3.0&O 

n. t<f& 

l,0?4 


7.150 

Xfrj2 

3.135 
2,353 


1.710 

8^ 
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37. 1 

70.0 
21.1 

, . 30^3 

a.4 


17.1 

31.7 

0.0 
0.0 
12.8 
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l,4SI 
3.7fi7 
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3.0»l 
21712 
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2?J 
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20 


2;«7 
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1,3^ 
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-13 
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ij.5 
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3<JL5 
33L4 
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1.431 
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1,3TS 

1.731' 
1.543 
IS8 


7,23S 

3.4&1 

1,701 
175 


003 
IIS 
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IIS 
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0 


1.731 

5J0 
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11.1 
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yo 

7.3 
7.8 

3.3 


31,4^ 
37.7 
11.5 

1012 
-0.0 
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1.033 

m ' 
»4 : 


4,010 

1.7^ 
1,273 
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i,3<ja 

I.3T5 
1,271 
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oao 

432 

SOT 
210 

20 
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412 

m 
- - m 


30.5 
7R.1 
17. K 
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212 
23.H 


20^0 
41.3 
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25 10 44 y««t3^ 

*S ytanmQ ov«r. , . . 

45to04y<W,.,... 
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lSy«$J5ftnd ov«f 
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Toblt E-6* Percent Dittributton of the Totol Lobor l=orce, by Color, Sex^ ond Age^ 1960 fu 1965 
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rMCfitl 

SAto-i-iyMn 
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Tobto Totol ond Civilton Lobor )=orco ond Labor )=orce Participation Rotes Bosod on Nonfnttitutionoi 
Population/ by Sex ond Age^ Profeded 1960 to 1990 « 
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Numl»er 



1980 



99.809 



40.430 
4.43r 
7.910 
17.052 
ll.5«^l 
9. WW 
T.727 
4..%55 
3. 172 

l.2i<'J 
709 



2% I7"J 
3*041 
C,57l 
UL247 
4.344 
4,535 
1057 
1055 

l*23J 

m 



1935 



105*714 



41.05? 
3^731 
7.551 
le.'JJJ 
11.351 

o.o-jia 

7.713 
4HI4 

2*0S2 
1*322 
740 



41.4.V> 
3* 1*^ 
4.505 

10*33* 
S,5S7 
4.5(9 
3w2l3 
3*033 

I.3M 
All 

£05 



11015:4 



(OlOIT 
1470 
4.14^ 
19.3^2 
17* 131 
lOim 
7.301 
4.109 
3. I9l\ 
2*11'; 
L34li 



43* 42*^ 
3*IU> 
1£08 
10; COO 
K2I4 

7*3e;i 

5*003 
a;K53 
2.1!^ 
I.3<JI 
S41I 
527 



Itate (|>^^eehO 1 



l9Sd' 



717 
514 

95.4 
94.0 
9*9 
1^1 
57.7 
71.3 
2^1 
314 
114 



45^0 
417 
«3.6 
50.3 

411 
51.4 
37. S 
9lI 

13 



19^ 



CI. 7 



79lI 
51.4 
3I.S 

93.5 
9-VS 
92^4 
79 2 
fi7."2 
70.4 

2a 9 

35.2 
12:3 



44.5 
610 
.11.1 
3l.C 
57.7 

ii? 

3ft7 
9i0 

I4lS 
11 



1900 



42.0 



:9.i 
51.5 
£1.1 

9H' 
910 
92.5 
7£*0 

49.9 
211 
31*4 
11.4 



415 
47.2 
413 
A 1.4 

511 

411 

53.3 
31^2 
IH 



^ Total labor fbcce Mrt)ii(>aUvn mtfa ifiir<ti -tn i»tni nviun^Liiuijui^^i 
ulatton and civlUan latfor A^jxc (jartiiifjaUui* rah» ^fu^*<l ui* iiuuut. jim^jji* 
sUtutlonal ponutftUim to fkh.ttiittt« vurk*|'itn5ut* lu&ivrLi4udjU^iui»j*it* 
lablrs A-2 and A-3 ol ibis puUUcatJon. 



f ui Hi t. ittt*JnUUfHivi l^aiivi. Unrrtiu ^it l/ftbot jStatJ^tii^ J7i|Kri4il IriiUft 
tht ddid l^rvMuUnl ill tiiU« 1 utli. Ji^t aina^ifUaX (jrMa tiJUu 
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Tablt £-*8. Civilian NonlntllHutionat Poputation^ CMEian Labor Forct^ and Participation Itates^ by Colori 

S^Xf and Age^ Protected 1975 to 1985 



Color, SOX.. UidAS« 



TOTAL 



BtikSeiu 



jdrtA^uMi o^t^ 

16 7t$r9 knd ****** 

letolV^ean 

SO to 2i set's 

. SStoM^eftn 

15 to 44 yean. 

ii to M ye»rt,_. 

&5tOfftyc«r», 

t& »nd OT«r*^***H 



Mretf3kndOT«r* 

]fttoltts«*^ 

aoto2iy*ira 

SStoMy««r» 

IStoU yttt^ 

4&\oS\yt$n 

AStoM^eara 



NeaKO AND OntCR HaCe^ 



ie}r«u3(mdoycr*H 



16 jv tAr5 and o^«r* 

UtolOyc^ 

SO 1024 scara****** 

SSto3ty««^ 

JStO « rears 

ttloWyfAtr****,* 

A5toMy«ar3;. 

t&ytan and over* 



'lOyi^und am* 

U to l9 years 

so to 24 years 

to 34 yeai3 

3StO 44 scars 

iStoMyeur? 

fiS to 04 yearsL***** 
CSy^arsiin^lovrr*^ 



CiTf U»n tionlnstilutlousl 
populatlotw Jals ^ 



132,575 



7*«0 
13,003 

10,017 



81.107 
13*G»9 

0.916 
10.760 

10.«7S 



16^7VG 



1.175 
1.70] 
LH5 
1*0:X» 
«t5 
715 



0^017 
U17« 
L3IS 

ho:» 



lOSO 



]«],424 



14^451 



67,4ei 
4,751 

I5.MC 
I0,67J 
0.42S 
S,705 
8,420 



74*900 

lt.19U 
10.014 

11* 



181,073 



8,780 

loco 

773 



lam 

L30> 
L4!H 

U32l> 
1.030 



10$5 



17a 074 



7U133 

5,i«a 

P*C» 
l«.7dO 

l?*s» 

0.2« 



78.022 
^503 
S.723 
I7<3fi0 
13V7S7 
0,710 
10. m 
13,007 



2a 910 



0.7<tt 

i.iscr 

1,708 
l^Cftl 

827 



ii.3ia 

i.2ca 

2,822 
L00l> 
1.31S 
1,U8 
1.170 



Civtlian labor lot«e. 
annual av«r^«s ^ ^ 



1«75 



oaosi 



79i*St 



fao» 

3,701 
0.185 
12,690 
0.151 
0.507 
a8£3 
1.S73 



^55S 
i02l 
4,C£0 

5,013 
5,73* 
4.21A 
000 



lam 



«vl30 
577 

m 

Ii0l3 
1,005 
1.012 
651 

m 



4,331 
4n 

778 

785 

4M 

97 



19S0 



S7,03^) 



eain 



5a,S85 
3.731 
6,720 
14*955 
la4H 
8. 037 
7»147 
. 1.015 



33; 392 
2,023 
5.101 

7*m 

5.842 
5.4tM 
4.505 

' i.o;4 



11.672 



7.010 
063 
1. 110 

lOOO 

hm 

175 



4.fl^ 
5t4 

1.232 

763 
504 
101 



1335 



lOt.'tlS 



01,221 

57,127 
3,2«0 
6,024 
16,371 
12,005 
S,8t« 
7»124 
1*066 



31.001 
2.57S 

5,oai 

8.010 
7.326 
5. 398 
4.5W 
1. m 



13.107 



7,£S3 
6U 
1.232 
3. 4G0 
1.650 
1.01S 
723 

m 



5*314 
4^1 

056 
1*405 
1*007 
755 
538 
11^ 



'CtviUan labor t<x<t p«rt[dpai[on 
Rrtts. annual aTtrftfics (pcTc«ni) 



1975 



6a3 



4^0 



70.8 
£5.3 
82,0 
07.5. 
07.0 
0S.5 
82.7 
23.0 



42,3 
42,0 

5flk.7 
13.6 
50i6 

44.5 

S^l 



02.3 



70.3 
52;2 
8J.2 
'A A 
35.6 
02v8 

«a2 

216 



47.0 
3SwO 
5^.6 
51.6 
5fJ.3 
58,0 
47.4 
10^4 



'19S0 



6a7 



6a5 



513 
817 
97*5 
07*5 
05,4 
82.1 
22.7 



4X0 
42,1 

57.0 

52,2 
$4.0 
15.5 
0.0 



62.6 



70.0 
53v2 
£3.5 

06^a 

0^2 
03.6 
fOL2 
22,6 



47.0 

3^.5 

54X0 
56.1 
57."7 
47.3 
0.0 



19S5 



61.1 



oas 



8a3 
51. £ 

07.5 
97*5 
^l5w4 
81.4 
2L8 



43.3 
11.6 
57*7 
46,2 



63.1 



81.3 
53.1 
82.8 
07.0 
0«L0 
01,3 
m2 
21*0 



47*4 

3^8 
58.8 
40.8 
55, V 
57.3 

V.5 



Ft)fr« Hrpott No. 110* Tbi^ data Bnt«|au> tho f^mit<Ulonss)iowtUri Iab1t5 



K-1 tbroiKJk E 3^x1 H Itwiufc i^Ttsedt>roicc(f<m9 of labor fOTcc h> <oEor 
»T0 iH>t set arullabl«. 



3z4 
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Toblf E^. Employment by Occupotion Groupr 1974'ond Protected 1985 Requirtments 



OcdtpoUonftOftip 



Actual im 



dlstrlbtitton 



Number 



distribution 



Change m4-es 



Avcr«co 
of ttvnii(»i.» 



ToUlemplcynttnl*. 

PrcfcMtoiutl tnd Itchnlctl vorker^ 

Mui«c«r« *nd wlndiitsUtlorai. ticcPt Una, 
workers 

gl«ne«lwocfc«r3; 
nfi and kindred wotfceis * 

OMnUTfft. 

Non£wm UboreA^ *■ 

Berrlce workers , 

.Strmtn *nd Uim Itl>or«n, 



17.444 



1£,338 
$,941 
3^417 
15^043 
lL4n 
13^919 
4.380 
11,3:3 



14.4 
1CL4 

xH 

13.4 

$l1 
13.2 



Ifl^OOO 
10^«OO 
6,300 

saioo 

4,«00 
K«0 
1.900 



I5w3 

ia3 

«.l 
19,4 
1X3 
14.7 

4.6 
14.1 

L3 



3.6A2 
1*9» 

B83 
5*037 
3,323 
UlJSl 

420 
3.557 



tK>.4 
?L6 
ISl7 
3X8 
11)^9 

210 
-3310 



L7 



3.4 
US 
L4 

L7 
.S 
.8 

^3 
-3.0 



lAmonir tht usumptlons und«rlrtnc lhe$0 prolectlonits ii4.percent un. 
employment rate. Mon detailed assumptlonA vlU U descrll>od tn u vtlde 
acbeduled to m puoUihtd In the Mirnthtv Ittt^e0 In mld-l97«^ 

» Compound iatere3ttat« betvoen lennliutl^eftn. 



' l^eirent^ces were catculaled iuIdc unrounded ntMben, 
* Repii!«enLi tota] employment as covftred by iho Cun«nt poirulatloa 
Surrey. 



TobU E-10. Totol Employment ^ by Mo{or Industry Sectorr 1960* 1974, omf pFO{ttctfd 1980 and 1985 

* [t^omber) tn tbousands) ^ 



Industry soctor 



TotaL^ ^ 

Goreimn^nl < 

Total ptiratel..^ 

Ajflcultura. 

Nonairiculture 

^ MlQlnc 

CoT^traci construcUoa 

Mauul^lurjng... ...^ 

^ Durable pods. 

t^ondaravte soods 

Truuporutlon and public 

utimtes ^ 

Tramportatloo 

' - Coromunleatloo......... 

Public utimica 

WholttAioandtetailUada.^. 

whol«4alo...^ 

R*iall 

Finance* iDsurvnea* and real 
estate..................**.. 

Olber^eTTfce3^ 



Actual 



1900 M4 



«3,S«9 
X3S3 

60.510 

3^389 

748 
3.6S4 
17.197 
9.681 
7.3t6 

4*214 
2,743 
8*4 

M*177 
X29$ 
l€l«S2 

2*085 
12*152 



90. 958 
14. in 

T6,781 

xm 

7X313 
710 

4^m 

201434 
12,093 
X341 

4*9» 
2*973 
1,193 
7«0 

19,797 
4.H8 

1^229 

4*£3i' 
1S1134 



Pio]eeted» 



1«S0 IW 



10U86a 
1^800 

81006 
2,750 

82,310 
718 
5*178 

21.937 

1X148 
X7fi9 

3*t«4 
Xa49 

i*3oe 

S29 
2X«7 
X0» 
J7,43<J 

X393 
21*378 



10^565 
19*350 

00.215 
2.300 

87*915 
323 
3*T9a 

131 OQl 
8^936 

X381 
XtlBl 
1,423 
877 

2X137 
XlOO 

1X078 

24* 16S 



Percent dUtdbuUcn 



1900 1974 1960 1985 



loao 

13.1 

87.9 
7.8 

8ao 

Ll 
3.3 
£5.0 
14.1 

ia9 

XI 

4.0 
L2 
' .9 

20i6 
4.8 

1X8 

4.3 
17.6 



mo 

1X6 
S4.4 

xs 
8ao 
.e 

X3 
32.3 
1X3 

9l3 

X4 
X3 
1.3 

.e 

21.8 
XO 
1X7 

XO 
\%9 



loao 

1X3 

8X3 
2.7 

80.8 
.8 
XI 

2L3 

I2r9 
X« 

3a 

XO 
L3 
.8 
22.0 

X3 
21.0 



loao 

17.7 

82;3 

8a2 

.8 
X3 

eoio 

12.3 
X3 

4.9 
2.8 
L3 
.8 

21.2 
4.7 

1X3 

X* 
22.1 



umber thant^ 



1940-74 1974-80 1^80^ 



231089 

X824 

1^365 
-1.923 
1X191 
. -38 

i*m 

X237 
3;413 
825 

713 
230 
^ 349 
ItO 
X«20 
1*273 
4,347 

1*346 

X982 



10^908 
2,«2t 

395 
1*503 
1*055 

118 

2eo 
,^ 

113 

69 
2,660 
461 
2,199 

M 
X2t4 



2,350 

j^l49 
-450 
X599 
35 
«20 
660 
513 

115 
48 
730 
80 
. 650 

372 
2*787 



Arerate annual iat« of 
dianca » 



19tO-74 1974-80 



2.0 

X9 

L7 
-XI 
2.1 
-.4 
L9 
L2 
L6 
.7 

Ll 
.6 
2.3 
L4 
2.4 
2*4 
2.4 

XO 
2.9 



^ L9 

2.9 

1.7 
-X8 
L9 
L8 
L3 
L2 
L4 
.9 

.9 
.4 
L3 
L& 
2.1 
LO 
2.3 

3:9 
2.* 



L3 
2.9 

L2 
'-X3 

1.3 
.9 

2.3 
.6 
.8 
.3 , 

.7 
.3 

1.7 

1*1 
.8 
.3 
*7 

2.0 
2.3 



1 Eraplovmeniln Mill table l&OD a*'fobis" rather limn a ''p^rsotu"' concept 
and tncludea, In addition to^vace andsali^ workns* eeiremployed and un*^ 
paid family woikers. Emptoyment'on n lob concept dlHer^ from cnmtov- 
roenlon a person concept by separately eounttns eaen lob held by a mulUp» 
jobholder. 



' Sm iootnoto I* toblo £M?L 
^Contpoundln(ei«»t rate between terminal years, * 
* Itidudes domestic vrt^t and ^lary wotken and K<^«nunent enterprise 
emptoycfs^doeanotincludoemplcyeeipald from nonappruprleied funds, 
'"includea paid household employment. 
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tobto E^ll. Pr0(«<Ud Educottonol AttoTnment of tht Civllictn Lobor Forc« 16 Yectrs end Ov«r, by Stx ond 
, A9t, 1980 ctnd 1990 

|Sumb«n In thontiSAnds) 



Total; NumbfT. 



Less Xbtai 4 T**rt of hteh sclioot 
4 school or moTO* . 



BlrtiKnUry: Less than 5 yv^vs > . 

5toTxcai9 



nifti school: ito3ytfti9., 



Collrc^' 



4ye*ra, 

1 to3ynu^ 

A yem,^ 

Syrawortnoit.H 



MciUw yean ot school coropl^lcd. 



Total: NumUr. 
Pcrctni,, 



L«ss ihan 4 rears of hfeh school 
4 yean of tilth school or more 



itOTywrt. 



nifh school: lto3yeu3„ 



I Mytsai , 

4 years 

5 >'ean or 



' Median yean of school compltud. 



Total: Number . 
I'efCent*. 



Ufa than 4 yeacs of ht^li school > 
4yeaTSolh[«liechoolDr moro.'.. 



fikmtntary: Less than 5 ytw > 

5to7yeaT9 

8 yens 

lltgh school) 1 to 3 year? 

' 4y*ais,„ 

Coltftr: lto3y«ar». 

4 yean,,. 

5 yfai3 Ot more,,.. 



Median yew o( school complvtctt* . 
Foot nolo at end or tubk. 



Total* 
Iftycatt 
ana oTfr 



lOOiO 

1,3 
XZ 
5A 
17.3 

S17 

12.6 



lOOiO 

71. G 

1.0 

IS 

e.1 

17.0 

1^,3 
' V.S 
S.3 

1^6 



39Ll7a 
71. 5 

17.S 

45l3 
IS. -J 

4.4 

It. 5 



J«to 
19y<an 



loao 



6».3 
41.S 



1.4 

53.0 

&C 
.1 



. 11.5 



4.437 

loao 

310 

.7 
1.7 
3,3 
57.5 
3».l 
7.7 
.1 



11.3 



IOOlO 

47^0 

LO 
1.7 

44.9 

flL4 
.1 



11. (/ 



^ yean 



loao 

lie 
»?.4 

.G 
1.5 
1.9 

R.6 
ilZ 
3015 
1L5 

11 

12.0 



7.910 

IOOlO 

1S.3 
84,7 

.7 
1.0 
2.3 
10.4 

*a2 

31.0 

3.5 
12,9 



(h5T4 
IOOlO 

0,4 
OQlO 

.0 
1.0 
1.3 

6.5 
«.7 

3010 
13,3 
2(> 

119 



2S yean and oter 



Total* 
25 yean 
and over 



loao 

26.9 
73.5 

1.5 

3.9 
6.4 
15.1 

M 
10.4 

a.1 

12.6 



4S12S3 

loao 

27.4 
710 

1.& 
4.3 
0.0 
14.4 
37.5 
lt.7 
lOiO 
9.S 

tl6 



^914 
IOOlO 

26^.1 
74.1 

1.0 

5.5 
ie.4 
441 
117 

lao 

5.3 
12.5 I 



25 to 31 
>'oan 



2120Q 

mo 
ie.0 

. «3.9 
.3 

I. 2 

10 

II. 0 
412 
17.0 
1X4 

ia7 

lis 



17,052 

mo 

15.9 

.4 
■1.4 
3.1 
11.0 

4a7 

1&5 
115 
115 

tlS 



9l247 
IOOlO 

«3.4 

13.7 
41.9 
15.9 
15.1 
7.5 



3StD 44 
ycaia 



IS. 450 
ICOlO 

24.4 

75.0 

.9 

XO 
4.5 
10.0 
410 
13.9 
10.7 
6.1 

110 



11.554 

loao 

24.4 

75,7 

1.1 
3.5 
4. ft 
15.0 
39.3 
14. » 
11.4 

ia2 

110 



ICOlO 

^1,5 
75.5 

.5 

13 
3.0 
lr.l» 
44.0 
114 
9,6 
4,0 

HO 



45taM 
yeaia 



IOOlO 

314 
645 

14 

5.3 

17.5 

Aai 

t],3 
45 
6.6 

114 



Oi«l 
1040 

35w5 
01.0 

3.2 
45 
9,3 
148 
34.0 
11. S 
0.7 
42 

114 



453:S 
1040 

344 
610 

1.1 
4.0 

&0 
14.7 
48.1 
146 
48 
4.1 

114 



.55 to 01 
yean 



11 7!^^ 
1040 

3T.4 
016 

15 
44 
11.1 
17,4 
39L4 
ILl 
7.0 
41 

113 



7.727 
1040 



40 
7.1 
111 
17.7 
34.8 
11.7 
7.5 
42 

tl3 



4057 
104 0 

348 

1.8 

45 
40 
14V 
443 
143 
40 
3.0 

113 



and over 



4rW 
100.0 

5L9 
441 

111 
10. U 
14.5 
-.£46 
40 
47 
4S 

11.0 



104 0 

51.0 
45.1 

5.8 
14.1 

t30.4 
11.0 
-J3.3 
40 
0.5 
7.3 

11. a' 



1.5» 
1040 

47.(1 

53, U 

4,H 
140 
17.-J 
U.4 
20.4 
147 
7,0 
40 

111 



3^6 
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Toblt^S^1 1. Preltntd Educafionol Attafnmenl of Ihe CMIion Lobor forct 16 Ytors ond Ovtr, by Stx 0n<l 

Age, 1980 ond 1990 — Cdnlmued 



Yttn o! »bhool compltl^ hs, uiO ytv 



T^t«|. 
*itdov«T 



ytuxt 



65 v««i« 
andovtr 



t«oih*n 4 v««rs of bieh school'*, 
i yetn of hlfh schm or mora** **h 



ElfmtTitMy: Letfs itikXi 5 y«*ra***** 

5tx>7 >'t*r» 

< Sytftn **.!- 

HlfhKhool: 1 io3 y«At». 

4 ytttt 

Call«f«- llo3y««n 

i yws 

* 4y*arjormort 

Uedltn ywi of ^icliool compleud* 



Toui: NmtiW 

r«tt nt ** . ********* ** 

L«33 th»n 4 ytvs of 1i[Eh Kbool ^*** 
4 i^wJof bifli school or mort 

Etctntaurn Uss thMi £ yews'......* 

S|o7y*»iJ, 

8 y«afj 

IIl£h<ctioo!: lto3y«flr9 

A ytrn *",* 

Colltft: i|o3ytan 

-* ym* ** 

£ yeu}or ^r^t ****.* 

Median of Mhool contpttied*. 



ToUl: Siunb«r*H 



Uss than 4 ytftr» ^ hleti »du>ol < *.»- 
^ A ytvs of hlffb school ormoTO * 



S to 7 Jtirs*- 

SJeirj*!- 

nUb ^bool: t to 3 ytm 

i ytan 

CoU«ft7 lio3ytai3 

A ytm 

A > twi 0* mor* »H 



M«4Un yt»i$ of school compttlcd* 



loao 
*« 

3.2 
11.2 

12.0 

10.7 



loao 

1Vl6 
GOil 

*7 

3,7 
13.4 
33L0 
l&B 
11.6 

tl] 



lOXO 
10.0 

sa3 

*4 
1*3 

13:7 
Ol« 

117 



loao 

W*7 
413 

*4 

* l.V 
^0 

35 7 



11.7 



3.«;o 

loajt) 

3».4 

*4 
1.1 

2.4 

3Lt 
&2 



11.4 



3. ISO 

loao 
iai 

40,9 

.3 
.6 

k\ 

41.0 

8^6 



12L0 



11270 

loao 

S.0 
92:0 

*4 
1*0 

H 

3S.0 
317 
111 
4.2 

13.3 



14«S 

loao 
lai 

*s 

1.4 

1*6 

e.6 

13.4 
4.6 

13.3 



toac 

5^6 
«.£ 

.3 
.6 

*fl 
3.6 
39^6 
311 
l&O 

13.4 



91*4^ 

loao 
ia« 

SI. 4 

*6 
l.V 
3.0 
12:5 
' 41.2 
1&4 
117 
1L1 

lis 



loao 

1&4 
31.7 

*s 

2.2 
10 
. tl.4 
3a« 
17.6 
is: 2 
13.3 

lis 



3lf«ll 

loao 

19:2 

sa? 

.4 
l.£ 

15 

"■i 

413 

115 
13.4 
7.7 

117 



30LOS1 

loao 
las 

£9.2 

.2 
.4 

L4 

&8 
39^S 
19:7 
113 
114 

13.0 



l{f.3$2 

loao 



IOlI 



33l2 
21.2 
13.3 
».2 

13.1 



loao 

IS*' 

.1 

*3 
*H 

4as 

17.0 

i&e 

11$ 



27*3*7 

loao 

1&1 

£17 

*2 

l£ 
114 
41.8 
17.0 
112 
11.7 

lis 



17*131 

loao 

111 



1.2 
19 

las 

3*^4 

16:3 
13.0 
14.2 

119 



ia2i« 
mo 

l&O 
810 



*7 
10 
112 
41» 
110 
13.0 
7.6 

117 



mo 

213 
717 

*ft 
3.6 
12 
116 

14.2 
1^118 
8.2 

116 



lO.fiCa 

loao 

219 
TlD 

1.3 
11 

le 
iiv 

3^4 
119 
1L4 

ia3 

12.7 



lOCLO 

212 
77,S 

■*4 
1.7 
18 
llO 

4a e 

112 
11 « 



11307 

lOao 
3a8 

1.6 
17 
7.7 
118 
4U« 
11. ft 

«:i 

7.D 
12.8 



7*301 

mo 

35^8 
67.8 

2.0 
5.4 

tl2 
34.4 

'^1 
**iKO 
8.7 

13:8 



10Q3 

mo 

73.3 

1.0 

3.S 
10 
10^9 
4y.2 

4*4 
118 



18» 
lOlO 

313 
61 S 

10 
7*9 
114 
110 
318 

ia« 

■ 10 
113 



loao 

40LI 
U9 

11 

18 
112 
113 
318 

Va 

113 



L391 

mo 

312 
&I.S 

17 
IB 
11*3 
114 
3;^4 
111 4 
7.8 
18 

114 



SoUKtc: DtMftmfmol Labot* Buf«AU of L&b«rSUU»t)c^8p«dal Labor 
Poet* Rfport**Jo, MO:^ 
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tobt* F>rsr*Tini* inrttflni«nlt ond Obligoti^nt fdr W«rk QvkI Training Progromt Adminitt«r«d by lti« 

D«pQrt^«nt «f tob«r, Fitcot Y«Qr 1975 



npnlbHiil 



lt« Kinp1»ytn«nl mnd Tt«tnti^ Act. 



Tflbll. 

TiUe IIP.. ..„.....> , 

TfXH IVOot»<^M1^ 

nth VI..* : , 

Soaunvr youth Dn«ruii>. ...>...; 

Sec* iwTrBMlkti iKitier^ncy Kmpkymcnt Ati ntio«;T«ioi] ^. . 

OM«r AoMfkm Act, Tf it« ix , 

Work IncwiUn PiOfnm \ , 



Flm^tm« 



ObHail«n$ 



10; ADO 



1vec> 904) pfoctuikfl. 
* AnttMrited umSer UtU 111, avc* 3» of CKTA. tUflrciA tcUvtiy Jn fbctl 



' Fu?t4» inidt tT«|la1itr lo pt4Vi<tp for (he nfdtrly tnrulilon of itroenmi 
lunAc4titidctJffUtillon|tnaAtimCRTA. 
* »utlM>rti^bytTtcJj«7iMnfnd)n(nui»nttc1Vofihe8octii1S«aiifiyAtU 



Toble C£TA .Activity Under Titfet I, Ih cind VI/ Fitcor Yecir 1975 



Adlvtty 



Toul J:uUTidti«b : 

^CuntliliUvv enroUnttnt by ^ocUil rrocfim ftcUrtlyt ■ > 

ClAMrootn tnlntnfc 

- OjKtkHobU^nltMt 

Public wa^rt emPJoymtat^ . . . h . . h . , h - . > 

W«rk tipctltncci. 

Other ocUtIUcs* 



Ctttvat t>v6Uintnt*uolJuo«3<^ t^ t ^.h. 

Comnt tnroUtntnt Vy sritctctl [>f«cnm tcUvltV* Jtint 31» > 

Clusnwm ti^ntiiC 

On*the-K»btr^ti]nr ^. 

Public «fTJc«ttijPloyn»ni , 

W«rk dpctltncr •^..h.. 

Other ocUflllM) 



ToU3 tcnnlnaUons* 

pIrMt pUeomenU. 

tndlnct piAcettimU 

Sc]^p1«cnntnu* . f f 

Other PUtUv«J«niiilnMJotk». 



Totil H 



ASA, 000 



TJilel 



I 



J.1M.00O 



2!«.0*> 



J74,SO0 

M,£UO 
■-Pi, COO 



Title 11 



?3T,100 



£.100 
3,400 
31UAO0 
IOlTOO 
1,100 



1,400 
ItT.OOO 
4,«00 
500 

:,ooo 
IwVOO 
3J;400 



Title VI 



l^'pOOO 



£00 
3O0 
tt».900 
3«v£00 



lAlOO 



300 
300 
94.500 
23,000 



35^*00 
300 
4,300 
3,300 
5, COO 

JB,400 



) BiclURtv« or emolUr^ not yvt U3tf:nft] to a sprclAc procratn ftcUi?lty. 
) £on)a emoll«c« counted In inore IhMiPne procr^rtt ocilviiy. 



) Ineltidfd acilvhtcs biuI servlrrs stifli u Joh ttx^teticttirinc* rrmord of 
•TiJILdU lttTtlrr» to emiiloyinf'iil* tiid dct'rJopiiH-nt tn^ imi»|cta<ntitlOO 
of •itUinAllT^ *ctlon pUn$, 
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lAlm Ftdtral Obligations for Work actd TroTning Progrom* Admin{tt«r«d by tht Department of Labor, 

by Region, State^ and Pro9ram, Fiscal Year 1975 t " 



CETA 
title 1 



CETA 
Utl^JI 



CE'S:A 

iiii«jjt 



CETA 
Ullc tV 



CETA 
UlloVt 



CETA 



CETA 
Emnvency 

Emptoy^- 
meni Act 



Uiitt«48tAl«sJ. 



RfCt«n I , 

ConnKtlCQt 

M*tnc 

MisncliasetU.... 
N«w Ilt]np«hJr«., 

Vcnnonr. 



RdfltHiII 

FwnoBleo... 



R«|^«nin.>. 

D«Uu^ 

DJstHctof ColombUl>. 

Mftiyltnd 

P«nTUTlvftn]a 



Weflt 



Rtldon W, 

Alflb«tnft^ 

Florida 

Gbonda 

Kentucky 



North CftioUna.. 
South C«TOlLna.. 
Tfnncsse<' 



R«gfon V 

Tndlnita... 
MJcttijtan. . 
MLnne$ota. 
Olilf? 



RpgEonVl , 

Arknn^M.... 
Loutsbna. . . . 

Oklahoma... 
l>ws.*~ 



Breton VII. 
Iowa.... 



Mtssouil.... 



RfgJon VIII , 

Colorodo 

Moiiiana. 
North Dakota. 
South Dakota., 

Utoh 

Wyomfnff 

HeftonJX 

Ailionfl. 

C«urointA 

IlAirall 

Nera<la,.. 
- OuAin 



lUgtonX , 

Alaska 

Id*ho^ 



25.0 

e.i 

S«3 

las. 6 

35.6 
I.l 

17ft 3 
4.1 
IT. A 
25v3 
77.3 

10w3 

£9.2 
«I^8 
33.3 
37.0 
£2:3 
38.7 
22.8 
31.0 

' mo 

R2.3 
30,1 
St. 3 
£9.4 
74.4 
23.7 

IGO^O 
17.8 
3ftO 
10l4 
19l4 
S2.» 

74.3 
1<^2 
13.0 
34.2 
11.0 

3S.0 
12.4 
ik2 
4.3 

8.3 
o *> 

1^0 
1&2 
«ftO 

S.4 
t.l 

2tKl 



67.1 
110 

S.4 
41.2 
.5 

S.2 

Slt 

135.7 

ma 

,25.« 
.5 

41. 0 
1.4 
4.4 

*?flL4 

2.0 

37.1 
2.« 

H. - 

X5 

K7 
.5 
3>1 
4.1 

ICO. 2 
2<ll8 
14.2 
77.2 
17.7 
23.4 
12. t> 

37.3 

iei.2 

I. 3 

?.7 
11.0 

~7.S 
.8 
.5 
&.0 
1.2 

13.0 
t.S 
4.0 
2.0 
.0 
3.7 



I3a.3 
«.0 

122.7 
£.4 
3.0 
.3 

2.S 
1.0 

4.3 
15. C 



^22914 

4.9 
.2 
.1 

3.1 



$3lOi4 



1.1 



23-0 
1.2 
10.0 



7L7 
.2 
63.8 

i.e 

5.a 

3,7 

i.a 

2a7 

.0 
4.5 
t.3 

.7 
1.4 
0.4 

.9 
1*7 

27.0 

1.5 

likS 
1.0 

2.3 

21.0 
.0 
.T 

3>2 
7.6 

as 

S.2 
1.6 
1.4 
4.4 
.0 

0.4 

3:1 

3:4 
U4 
2.3 
.0 
.3 

afl.o 

9L0 

.3 
.2 
.0 

0.8 
3>0 
.ft 
1.0 
4.1 



0 



(0 



5.2 
2.3 
1.5 
1.4 



25.5 

I 

11.6 
1.S 

4.» 
1.5 

2:7 

23.6 
.2 
.5 

2LS 
10,4 
.3 



51.0 
1.7 

*4fi^2 

3:0 
.1 

4.1 



El} 



3:4 

4.2 
24.1 

3:2 
.1 
.1 

3:0 
.1 

&7 

l!5 
.1 
.1 

6.5 
.3 

2.2 
6.0 
1.8 



^1 

.1 

4.5 
.4 



$372.3 

72.0 
15.0 
4.6 
43,2 
1.7 
5.6 
2:1 

IM.5 

39,6 
8^7 
28.2 



73,& 
2.0 

- 4.e 

8.1, 

&6 
5.1 

111.8 

&2 
31.5 
17.0 

OlO 
3.0 

18: 6 

^0 
9l2 

175.0 
2&0 
22:3 
61.0 
11.5 
31.7 
14.3 

5S:4" 
<L2 

10,3 
5.3 
5.5 

25.2 

IH. 7 

:6 
1.» 

II. 3 



15.8 
4.3 
5.0 
1.4 
1.1 
3.5 
.5 

153.7 
11.3 

131.5 
5.3 
4.4 

. .6 

3<k4 
3:3 
3:5 

ia2 

21.4 



000,6 

2U7 
0,2 
2.5 
0.3 
1.0 
1.7 
bt 

65,8 
s 14. A 

U.3 
.2 

30. 0 
1.0 
5.0 

^3 
10.2 
7.5 

'74.e 

TL1 
14.5 
0.0 
7.7 

6,0 

\zo 

6.2 

M 

n.7 

27.1 

Ol7 
13:8 

5.3 
lft5 

6.2 

4413 
5.3 
1ft 0 

3:4 

• 5..'S 

23.2 

16.1 
3.3 
3.0 
Ol2 
2.6 

017 
3.5 
1.3 
1.1 
1.0 



20.5 
217 



.2 
.0 

1L« 
1.0 
1.2 
1.7 

7.6 



Ilft5 

ft4 
.1 



t>) 



.2 
.2 

^ .3 



1.0 

.1 
.1 

.2 



tO 



2:j 

.0 

l.t 



) Program co(ndaa«d In summer of calendar ytar 1075 fUnd«<] from flscal 
yew 1W5 appropriiUon. 

» totals includji training of Itmds as foUours: Titl(^ t-*$1.4 mtlUon 10 the 
Department of Hndth, Edocailon. and U^lfarK". llltic 111 taOmllUonto 
tha Dcfiartroent d Health. EducaiEon. an<l Welbr^; title 1V-12$:0 million 
to the Depa^mcJit of Aertculiuft and »14.8 million to the D^portmcJit of 
th« tjitcrior. and sumiDcr moRiam }1 T million to the DeiMrrmf'nt Ol 
Iroiupoitatlon. Totals abb likcladt admEnlstratlvt funds o{ U 8 mllUon for 
Utlo I and tl.O i3itlUoti k/r ComprelitmlVe EiziPloyment ajid Tralnliig 
Act £EA activities;. 



» L«« than t^.OOO. 

* Totals foi the Dlslrict of Columbia Include obllKatlOti^ for liaiEonDlty 
funded prOl^ims. 

' Althoue^ i^i mtlUan «as allocattdi no obUEattona vftr^ lncnjr«<l In 
fiscal yrar l«tfi 

« Ineiudca »3 8 million for Joh Coriw rnrolkvs' pay and allowances. 
dlsirtWc4l by the Anny Pltiani.« Ccntct. Fort Denjatniti Ilsnisonr End. 

* AltliauRh mUhuii was allitcstcd. oliUKatlona Vftre tneuireil in 
fiscal y*ar 1075. 
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" Tobt* IndlvIduoU S«rv*d Under CETA Title I* by Regton, Stole, ond Selected ^grom Activities, FEscol 

Yearl97S» ^ 



Total 



Classroom 
traltifng 



Inilnin^ 



l*uWlcs«rvic* 



R«iloQ I 

Conn«cUaal 



New ntmpuiii^., 

BbodA Ubnd 

Vvmoat. :, 



B«c)onII 

New J«»y 

N«w.York 

PtKrto Rico 

VtiiUi tsltnda^. 



B^on m. , 

MMrarei. 

DI$triol ot ColuinblA^ 

M^UjuJ 

IViHisyivanU 

Vupnla, , 

Wcei vmtdA 



JU<lonlV 



Yioddit 

G«otxle 

Xcntacky^ 

Mlsdjstpplt , 

SoQlh CuoUna.. 



TtHAfmV 

nunds 



0,. 



' R«g)onVl. 

Arkansas 

TjwthAAn A 

New Mex]ot>».. 
Oklabonu 

TtU5 S.... 



RtidpnVU..., 
lowa«». ... 
Kansas.... 

WS90Ulf... 

Nebraska. 



JKtflon VI n 

Co^oiwio 



Hotih Dakota.. 
6ofUth DakotA... 

Utah , 

Wyoniinc.». 



K«ct«n IX 

ArlfOna. , 

Calif MTila. , 

Hawaii 

Nevada. 

AjDcd^ Samoa..... 

Qnam , 

Tru»l 1Vn1toi7 



B<cSoa X 

Alaska. 

I daho w. ....... 

Orvcoo.H...... 

WasDlDftoo .., 



lkOtl.C52' 

5.5I# 
ie,<liSS 

2.S80 

107.(15 
31. m 
01. SIS 
IT.^&I 

II4L365 
30,189 

SI.74S 
5,TSI 

19. m 
4^?ia 

39.114 

l5y37 

13.803 
as. 431 

184^581 

41.^ 

25.653 

i3«^::m 

21. TIG 

81,273 

£31,079 
7.42g 
7,7W 

^ 3MM» 

8; 077 
4.CI7 
i637 
ft^4&l 
1.022 

123,774 

Id. 

<wS2l 
5,517 
I.M2 

5SI 

91. m 

2,712 
4 4.553 
9.779 



15,500 

75e 

5.437 

£30 
3; 703 
IS2 

. 2D.GT2 

15,778 

ISS 

331101 
1.147 
5,314 

3, m 

I7.G50 

m 

47.£M5 
3>549 

t4.A3l 
4.437 

3,070 
S,7ST 

E4 

5I.S5i3 

io^s<r> 

5w21j$ 

4.230 
13,774 

0^835 

43,8Ttf 
5,707 
4.031 
2.G2I 
9.m 

£2,291 

14. 4 IS 

2,474 

4. m 

5.589 
3;I80 

I2;i60 
2,133 
4.601 

m 

1.055 
3,251 
539 

31,500 
3,881 
38^7^4 
1.035 
535 
536 
444 
Mi 

471 

3,097 
1.733 



73,75! 

4.010 
I. OH 
' LOW 
1.191 
200 
135 
401 

9.815 

2,338 
^S7l 
1,539 
. «7 

^148 
32 
31? 
310 
3,459 
&II 
331 

■ 11.333 
1.019 
1,4:^1 
1.313 
1.531 
1.319 
1.7ftl 
l.flOG 
833 

fli3l»3 
*J22 
S\2 
I.IIT 
1.101 
I.C22 
1.029 

131,730 
2;7S7 

T5I 
I.£i8 



5.539 

CZl 
3,411 
315 

5,71)8 

m 

l.5t^ 
320 

8,813 
513 

e,s3a 

372 
402 
^ 520 
141 
51 

3,114 

3C0 
3C1 
&i2 
1,013 



391 811 



1.090 

034 



747 
107 



3,524 
731 
I.5CS 
1.235 



\0I3 



550 
SL055 
301 

o:o 
0.3; I 

331 
1.3^ 
1.35a 

3<j4 

251 
1.231 

3p3SL- 
1,202 
5£4 
503 
71 
»l 
40 



1.^4 

2t^ 
BS3 
9^2 

3,302 
791 
05 

2.288 
310 

Ml 
BIO 

130 



113 

1.590 
539 
112 
C7b 



245 



104 



.502,1:: 

25,721 
7,250 
3,701 
8,401 

2.308 
1.957 

^.0i31 
W.023 
31.719 
10,050 
1.235 

■ <£>.IC9 
. WO 
. 7.485 
I2.20J 
21.8?l 
13, 07%$ 
3,0" 

JI5,82!} 
13.540 

18.130 
5.155 

17.457 
7.387 

15.^0 

115,569 
17,808 

.14,125 
20.1^1 
17.401 
28,342 
12.072 

:0l224 
R54I 
R113 
4.371 

35; 191 

21.037 
3,760 
2.897 

15.180 
3,768 

15,004 
' 0^210 
1.059 
3,391 
1.703 
2.410 
911 

COlSSI 

51.St4 
. 2,747 
2.322 
245 
341 
150 

I8.13S 
1.087 
3^705 
5*524 
7.512 



> £idu3tT« of citroUm nol ytt a^irocd to a speclfle pfof^ram activity. 
GWit chioUms mnt^d In mora tluui on« program activity. 
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TabI* M!. Individuals S#rv«cl Under CETA Title II, by Region, State, and Selected Program Actfvitfes, Rscal 

Year 1975^ ■ 



tnUaine 



Work 



Other 
actlTiueis 



HfCion l..^ 

Conn«ctIcul 

Malti« 

' V«nnonl 



Brttotn ]| I. 

New York 

Pu*rio Rfco. 
N VittlD Islands., 



lUfflon m 

D«Uwar« 

.Dis(r{«iorcolunibla., 

MATTund 4. ...... > 

PcnnsylTanla , 

VintiDb 

Wc*lVlrs!nU , 

Bfgion IV 

AUbatnft 

Florida 

0«oreia 

Kentucky h 

MbsUstppI 

N(>rth CaroUnn 

South Cni^Una 

Tennessee 



R*ElbnV 

lUMs 

Indiana. . . . 
' Mtctdsan... 

Oh[o 

Wisconsfn.. 



Btg(onXl 

Arkansas 

Louisiana. 
New M«ilco. 
Oklalionia... 
T^as 



Iowa 

Kansas..., 

Nebraska. 



JtceJonVtii: 

' ColoEido 

^^ontana 

North'Dakota. 

Souib Dakota.. 

Uuti 

, Wyomltiff 



iKfton IX > 

Arlfona 

CallCamla 

IlamUl 

'Nevada 

Amcrtcan Samoa. , 
Tnui Territory,.. 



X 

Alaska 

Idah^ 

Or«e)0rf * 

Waihtngton. 



Nnllonal pFO^^ts. 



23^770 
I7J72 

urn 

I.3S0 

5i.0S6 
ll.COl 

UI55 

\o,m 

I4.S<M 

m 

1.S32 

796 
131 
I.I(>1 
1.373 

47.3I££ 

i30» 
Si, ICS 

s,m 

I7.«.'^ 
774 

l.t^l 

1,273 

2S7 
SSI 

m 

1.402 

«19 



1. 103 



m 

3$,l» 

€77 

23a 

13, £30 
l.'ifkS 
1. 10ft 

3,35« 

l.$S2 



5,037 
t3f 



I1H 

m 

15 



1.000 
345 
70 



£3 



170 

"iro 



23 



no 

105 



774 
IS7 



"ii 



£ll.4S7 

I5i?42 

2.0SS 
1.60(7 

s,m 

105 

m 

40*0G5 
9. AM 
22.4*> 
161493 



20,235 
600 
l.l» 
?.OfiO 

10.372 

3.9123 
13,712 

oso 

5.772 
1.^ 

2^2^ 

m 

131 

lr373 

4I.99S 
4. SOI 

19.601 
3w6(W 
5.30S 
3wi50 

15^111 

774 
i^S37 
L300 
1*273 
4.030 

21403 

m 

351 

3.]>ca 
m 

1^442 
810 



23 



IrO&i 



"3,"3y3 



?41 

"iii 



3 
124 



121 
0 



1.133 

"i.'ioa 

""25 



3«^02« 
6C3 

3^470 
424 

449 

11.&50 
1.032 



2,526 
7.002 

1.071 



1^700 
7S2 



53 
263 

m 

2J6 
1.705 
730 



339 



206 
133 



SIS 



220 
33S 



3r43S 
136 



■06S 
1,700 
527 
100 

2J'*" 



IJ1& 
681 



310 



OW 
53 
899 



40 



45 
151 



171 



( ExcluiJvo ol «nro1te«a iiot y^i asslpud \o a si>edflo proeram activity. 
SoiDo cmolte«a <ounl«d in inoT« I itan one proeram actlvliy. 



3 fl> 1 ^ ■ 
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TobI* 1^. IndMduaU Strvtd Undtr CETA Ttt)« VI, by Itt^ion, StoK ond Selected Progrom ActMllts, Frscol 
■ ' Y«orl97S^ 



ToUl 



training 



Oti4be-Job 



Fublto»rvic« 
employment 



Work 



Other 
activities 



fiiflottL*^ 

Cont»ctIcat. 



M«tt»dttksett« 

NiirHunp«h]r« 

Abode Uund 



ReflonIL 

N«w York..... 
Poetto Rieo.„ 
Vltl)nI«Umds. 



fiificfn in >......^.. 

Di^wiue* . „ *. ^ . . . *** 
Dl«tri«« of Columbia. . 

UivTUnd. .^...^ 

FiimnrlTftnlft.^ 

VtiHiJ* 

W«8|Vlrfim» 



tucioit nr 

Ai*b«m* 

Flortd* 

Kentucky 

Mississippi 

. North C«ioUn4. 
'Bottth Carottn*. 

Tenoeeaee 



B««fon V„.^.. 
lUlnolf..^. 

In^kna 

MtclilKan.^ 
Mlnne9ot«. 
. Ohio...,,,. 
WlBCC(nein.. 



IK«Ion VI 

.Atkenm 

Loulalena.... 

OkUhofina.., 
Teu5..^, 



lt«ciohvtr,.., 

lofwe. 

K&nsss,,,, 
Missouri,.. 
, NeUaskjk. 



ll<«IOtlVIII 

Colorado 

Mom«na 

N«Tth D«lt«tA. 
South Dekoia.. 

Utah ^ 

Wyorolns 

B«tton iX>. 



AriKWo. 

Cflltfomta 

HftwaJl 

Nevada.,., t 

American Sem<>&. , 
Trust T«tlU>ry... 



tUtton X 

Aleskg.^*:... 

Idaho 

Oz«con,.«.. 



Katlonil project}. 



l^MO 
1. 010 

m 

0,111 

I3,£0t 
243 

1.353 

0. 930 
1.722 

7,629 
4,529 
1,976 

I.S76 
£.244 

27, U9 
i7U 

31,365 
' 0,4SO 
:;T90 

4,S65 
l.3»t 

i.oe2 

3,277 
444 
431 

LOST 
413 

3,210 
1,009 

279 
157 
. 740 

eo 

22. OM 
1.622 

SOS 
662 
246 
167 

7,130 
112 
l,7S2 

1. ft22 
3,414 

1.023 



76$ 



:t;« 



134 
14 



US 
*"5 



107 



107 



253 



164 
11 



m 
*i67" 



73 
W 



119,873 

«s09S 
1,S79 
1.010 
. 1,477 

a55 

2H 

24,407 
5^190 

11,381 
7.675 
261 

11.790 
2^ 
£M 
l,S53 

e^m 

1,630 
1,339 

18,834 
1.995 
6,526 
4,011 
1,916 
167 
143 
1.79B 
2L21S 

23.467 
4,496 

, 21952 
8.444 

i,6es 

4.135 
1.772 

9,543 
1,304 
3.07O 
1,033 
1.020 
31, 111 

2; 739 
322 
431 

1,887 
99 

31184 
936 
9*5 
279 
157 
737 



13,873 
,.991 

Ilg433 
626 
503 
173 
152 

, 5.<M5 
03 



46 



1.619^ 
3.333 



3^845 

6,442 

27S' 



6^028 



17 
119 

3,733 

1,590 
1,222 



399 



319 



* 9,527 



. 1,103 
518 



768 
6^934 
178 
28 

3.508 
191 
413 
S6I 

1,122 
425 
496 

.2^963 



506 



62 
2; 394 

434 
68 



100 
316 



7,722 
631 

6,765 
167 
159 



1,983 
49 
1,782 
152 



85 



i^diulve of viiroUees not yet assigned to a sp^tflc program aetlviiy. 
Borne cnioltees counted in jnoio than one program activity. 



> No ^nrpUment for Guam. 
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ERIC 



Toblt ChoracttrtsHcs of Ntw Partlcipantt tn CETATitVe UTiile rr^TltVe Vl^ond Summor Progromt^ Fiscal 

Y«if 1975 . 



(P«rc«m dinributltml 



ChsncUitslk 



TlU^ I 



Titi« n 



TitlfiVI 



Summer 
program 



T4>tah Number (cuTnuUtJT« etit^Ument). 
^ Percent ^ 



Age: 

Uwifiaaytart - 

22U>Uytus 

« ^y«anand over. 

V«urs at school oompktc^ 

3 ye8T5 or Uas 

-ft toll ye$i9 

l2T«arftand aT«!r.» 

On inibUoAMUt^noo: 

AFDC 

Other „ 

EcoDomtcally dtsadTanti^. 
Ethnio eroupi 

' Bbck 



Amerinn Indian., 
r I „. 



Otber" _ 

6Mnbh'4p«ai , . ^ 

tlmited FnRllsti-»wiilt]Ti« «bIUty„.., 
Mlc^t or sea;$^fll rannworker 

Special Vieln»nt 

Other.. 

HttndkftPP*«r ^ , 

Foll^tlme auidf mt. .\ . » . 

Labor l»Tc«n«tus: 

Employed,,,:^ ^ 

Ujider«mPlayra.» 

Uucroployed . ^ 

Notin labor I6rc«,. 

Btcdvtng uiumployinent insumcc.. 
M«dlan hourly vafe 

PitenroUroent.. » . 

■ Podlenrolbnenl. 



54.4 
45.6 

6L7 
3?.l 
3.5 

2:6 

U3 
47.6 
^1 

15,5 
11.3 
77-3 

5t6 
38.5 
1-3 

12:5 

KG 

5l2 
iA 
3,8 

5l7 

2:3 
^4.6 
61.6 
3L6 

n76 



27-iOO 

loao 

34.? 

23-7 
62:9 
8.4 
5lO 

91.4 
18.3 
TIZ 

48,3 

O-l 
21.8 
1.0 
12:1 
16.1 

LO 

-11.3 

2:0 

3.9 
S.4 

83.6 
4.1 

12:0 

t3.S7 
5X36 



157^000 
lOdO 

7a2 

2».S 

21.4 

64.8 
fl^l 
4.7 

8.4 
18-2 
7£3 

5l6 
S.1 
416 

71.1 

22:9 
LI 
4.9 

12:9 
4.6 
1.0 

12.5 
R6 
3-9 
2:8 
2:6 

2:c 

6i.4 
£8;.4 

3.1 
14.6 

53.02 
13.57 



716.^ 
lOOLO 

43.9 

mo 



16.0 
67-5 
15.8 

22.1 
15.3 
66l6 

49.4 
44.6 

3.0 
2.8 
11.0 
1.5 
-8 

-1 

.6 
6.8 



LI 

3a« 
6S.4 



i^44 

12; 51 



I A UTe6pottl<ithot^hl» cal<ftt)(i^ is mad« up of Puerto Blean porUclpants^ 
who «r« not cbs8lfl«d by ethnic en^P' 
* PrHnrotim«nt median houriy wac« rate$ were det«nnipcd on th« leasts 



of a ttcaiVh ransitig tn ^ from 7 U 12 peictnt of tht natfoneJ total for «a<^ 
title or Procmm. Postenrollment wogo rates reflect Jnfonnadon fecciFed for 
a fompie oTpppraiJmateiy 3 to 7 f>«Kent of the total Tor each pfiogtam. 
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TabU F-*8. Individuals^ S«rv«d by th« U^. Employmant Service, by Sfate, Fiscal Y^ar 1975 

' tTbomndsl 





Nwr»nd - 




Placed In Jobs 




- 






















soma 














aervic*' 






Asncultu^> 


NonKfifkutturei 










3^13S 




215 


2^968 


364 


710 




AHbtnit. **^ ■ * ■ *********^****^* 




61 
18 


(0 


1 


63 
18 


10 
1 


*^ 26 
1 


153 
30 




1^ 


51 


5 


47 


6 


« 


122 


Aikinai«» 


£11 


SO 




2 


49 


11 


0 


IIT 


CfeUforiot*.....^ „ 


l.4tS 

208 


341 

35 




4S 

3 


301 

' 33 


41 
IS 


£0 
3 


833 
V8 




313 


33 




3 


30 


8 




104 


D«Uwu« * « , 


IS 


7 






7 


2 


1 


17 


Dlattf ct of Columbia ^ 


110 


2S 


1? 




23 


15 




57 


ftertdft***** *H -d-H *0 ■ **■ ■ * ♦*» ****** 


i21 


112 




6 


107 


£4 


10 






asi- 


70 




1 


09 


23 


14 






83 


17 




1 


17 


4 


2 


'S 


Id«bo*^^.*>*. ^ 




30 




4 


27 


6 


7 


60 




m 


91 
73. 




2 
1 


00 

72 


33 
14 


10 

17 


235 
184 




I9i 


67 




4 


64 


6 


9 


120 




152 


36 




2 


35 


12 


0 


84 




229 


50 




1 


49. 


£0 


17 


122 




253 


64 




1 


63^ 


7 


19 




71 


20 




1 


20 






ifi 




214 


31 


(0 




31 


£5 


5 


ea 


^ 316 


60 
69 




6 
4 


64 

65 


^ 2* 
33 


7 
21 


IS* 
2a 




, 257 
41 » 


65 
64 

83 




7 

2 


61 
63 

82 


H 
36 
10 


IS 

27 
30 


143 
139 
193 


Mi(Hiun«..ww**..^ V. 


100 


' ■ 26 




4 


24 


14 


9 


43 




96 


32 




2 


30 


7 


4 


^ 65 




8S 


]& 




1 


15 


5 


5 


30 




82 


12 


(*> 




11 


2 


I 


31 


Nor Jcmy ^ 


M4 


' 62 




1 


61 


21 


B 


155" 




137 


30 




1 


29 


10 


4 






67t 


170 




3 


167 


«5 


30 


4Ta 






74 




6 


' 60 


19 


31 


■ 214 


North IHkota...» *^ 




26 




3 


£4 




« 


4S 






#5 




3 


72 


22 


31 


230 




275 


60 




2 


69 


26 


18 


168 






«3 




15 


51 


22 


10 


143 




457 


130 




2 


128 


4S 


£5 


315 




210 


48 




7 


41 


10 


4 


86 




1^7 


14 


w 




13 


6" 


1, 


37 




'UK 


42 




£ 


j| 
*i 


10 


17 






64 


£4 




2 


23 


9 


7 


4S 




255 


56 




2 


55 


12 


20 


139 




1^042 


t!33 




5 


£26 


49 




623 




14S 


^1 




2 


30 


H 


if 


93 


Vmaont.^ 


57 


10 




1 


10 


4 


3 


£8 


WftshJUKton ** 


m 


«i 




2 


61 


20 


30 


I5Z 




93 




37 


59 


B 


0 


104 




149 


35 






34 


0 


4 


77 




310 


55 




1 


54 


IS 


9 


149 




a 


17 




1 


10 


4 


2 


30 



( Ffffures njA^a plactnu^nt^.and z/trvlctt iend^^d more (ban onc4 ^>l>3r WIN appraisal intf-vlewa^^fcml to (rfitidnjc.cArollm^itt in 6d«nt«^ 

to AH IndlTMiui. referral (o suPPortWe jervlctii^Jobdevetopincnt conUcts^ t«sUiVR.aiidc<mn* 

< ?]cur«« do not add to toxsA stnc« Individuals my b« placed jn both ^H- $t]l[tff. 
cul(ttndODdnon$Lgri4iUl(uralJ(>b9dUTtneaflscfllT«ar^ * Lcisi than 500, 

I8«nrle«& Include pUcemcnt in lobs. ^nrolWni fn tralnltte^ ttUn^X to 
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Tobl« F-^. Char«ct«r}tlia of Indtvlduolt Ploctd by th« Employmtnl Service, by Stott^ Fhcol Y«qr 1^75 



Tout 






Poor 


Minority 


Older 
workto 
(45?eaT5 


Youth 
(up4ct 23 


M18 






901 


0^ 


»1 


1,244 


61 




36 


125 


2S 


4 


3t 


IS 


4 


4 


4 


4 


1 


7 


SI 


11 


1» 


17 


13 


4 


IS 


£0 


10 


22 


10 


11 


5 


19 


Ml 


6T 


130 


126 


ISl 


30 


125 


M 


1> 


12 


n 


9 


s 


11 


3} 




13 


]0 


12 


4 


14 


7 


1 


3 


3 


i 


1 


4 


:s 


2 


14 


21 


27 


1 


21 


112 


S3 


45 




40 


W 


35 


70 


11 


7i 


37 


31 


11 


28 


17 


3 


, 7 


7 


12 


1 


8 


30 




12 


s 


3 


3 


12 


»1 


10 


35 




39 


10 


34 


73 




32 


12 


12 


7 


35 




12 


£9 


0 


4 


S 


36 


34 


e 


14 




4 


3 


Vt 


£0 


9 




20 


IS 


4 


25 


61 


10 




36 


35 


4 


37 


20 


£ 


3 


6 




2 


7 


31 


6 


13 


10' 


14 


4 


11 




13 


36 


£5 


9> 


s 


29 




14 


21 


19 


SO 


6 


2^ 




It 


28 


11 


s 


■ 5 


35 


61 


i 


28 


16 






24 


ta 


16 


3S 


14 


17 


7 


37 






10 


6 


2 


3 


10 


32 


S 


14 


4 


3 


4 


\7 


IS 


' 4 


« 


3 


2 


^ 3 


s 




3 


S 


'3 


(*) 


3 


4 : 


62 




36 


19 


20 


9 


22 


30 


'g 


11 


13 


IS 


3 


12 


170 




77 


28 


T2 


25. 


37 


74 


14 


20 


16 


^ 2» 


9 


22 


36 


4 


11 


s 


2 


2 


13 


■ 7S 


17 


28 


23 


- 10 




28 


00 


16 


S3 


14 


14 


7 


20 




IS 


22 


14 


s 


9 


22 


130 


23 


58 


31 


36 


' * IS 


SV 






21 


37 




4 


14 


u 


3 


S 


2 


1 


3 


4 




e 




12 




S 


15 


2i 


4 


10 


7 


3 


2 


11 


M 


U 


2t 


13 


14 




21 


232 


47 


93 


«6 


116 




80 


41 


7 


17 


Ml 


S 


& 


13 


10 




S 


2 




1 




62 


10 


37 


14 




6 


34 


ffl 




34 


32 


le 


10 


40 


35 


7 


12 


13 


3 


3 




M 


1^ 


23 


12 


7 


4 




J7 


4 


4 S 


3 


2 


2 


4 



United Sutca.. 



Antony, . . . 

Cokir*4o.»>..v. 

Conn^cUcuL . . » . 

IMbmnL.».. 

DUtriel ol Cc^ombU. 
noda* 



ll 

LouliUD*,.*»*>.H 

U*iyl«nd 

Eu^Kin 

iS»::::::: 

l4QfOt*n« 

Mebn«k&. 

M»Vtdt 



M»ir Jta^y, 

Mew York 

N<«lb CAioUn^. 
North DBl£<rt»,„ 
Ohio 

OkUhOftDA...*... 

Orefon 

Puerto Eico„^« 
Bbode bland... 



Bouib Csiollfi*. 
Scfuth Dtkou^. 
TtnneSMe. 

VennonI 

Vlrtlnlfc 

Wftshlnfton 

WltoQtiSln 

Wf^Mng, 



iMinodlycroupnieanslndl^dualA.nottl^fledAswMteer "ItiTormAtlon 
iwUt Viable*^ under elhnJe ib^ cltts^fl«d as btxiJitt * Spanish 

nimuiie or bhvjns both iyp«5 of clasincation. 



> Less Ihtn 500. 

> InfonnaUoii not dTAtbble. 
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1mm ^10. Choroct^rittict of Inturtd Untmploytd ond BtnftAtt Undtr Stott Piogramtt 1971-74 ^ 



1V74 



im 



J071 



B«i: 







Alt: 



^ 35W«4y«in 

45 yeftnuid over. 



33 to 34 yMi:»..^.. 

astoi4yc*n.^ 

45y«iJvaiMloTer,. 



Femik: Wdcr^ y«a».... 

SttoUVem. 

as to 44 yws. 

WlktU « 

N(«ro aimI otber rtm 

IUc« not reported — 



Weeks Dnempbyfd: 

Urider 5 w«6k9 

5io]4w««ks....: 



Nnjiber recdvtDK Ar^l bcn^At chctk diirinE ytai Cihousand?). 

Total beneAU p«ld dtutog y«ar CtnitUons) 

ATcraf^ w«ekJy ben«At Amount „ 

Artnt^ w**k> (oniponMtfd per beneflciary, 

Number «il]»u3tljig beneOt^ during yttr (ihou^(]$) 



' Chai»cl«(rtstlo^^«tc«nl<U$tril>utIoa) 



lOOifO 


lOOlO 


lOOiO 






£9.0 
4U0 


ei.5 

38p5 


«L4 
39.0 


m 


fl.4 

17.4 
4a2 


17. S 

40L7 


7,7 
33>9 
1S.1B 
4a5 


10-7 
10.4 




a^i 

I- 17,4 

3!/.4 


fl.0 

] 

', 19-2 


IS. 5 


3L$ 
4L5 


7,8 

1S.0 
42.* 


7,4 

, 3as 

19i9 
4L9 


7ft.« 

ia.7 

7,4 


80.1 
1X0 


80.8 
12.9 


SQi4 
1X4 

0.2 


43.2 
2l-*> 


43.4 


42.9 


31.3 
4X3 
22*4 



Bene Ala 



7^730 


5^329 


5,704 


«^M0 


15^975 


14,008 


K471 


t4,W7 






tfi7,7tt 




12,7 


13.4 


14,2 


14.4 


1926 


1,405 


1,809 


2;03S, 



> DAtA relaU to ^aleiutar y<aT) In5t«4<] of flical y^ars as published Iti 1W3 
«nd eAtller, 



< Ititbfitiatlon not nvalbblc* primarily because twnt StaU5doiM>t report 
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ToM« VtftfWi'AppHconlf and V«lmnt H«c«d In Jobs by rti« VS. 

ttttd Stat^, flUcl Y«orf 1974-75 



UiUt«dfi|at««. 



NewH«mjnfali«... 

fibotktiiftna. 

^ V«nDO<ltv 



R«S:lo&n: 
Ncwj«ney, 



New Y*tt,„., 



D«l»w«i«v. 

DlAtrlcl of CdimbS* . 

M*iyl«n<t 

P«mk$yUuiU 

Viretnb 

W«$t VJit^nlft. 



R«itotiIV: 



QMfGU 



0* _ . 

Kentucky. 

MlaslsnjPpK 

North Cwollna., 

fiOUthtCAPOUlU.. 

Tennessee , 



R«KtonVt 
IlUnob...:. 
In<UAnft..«. 

■Ohio...*... 

. Wl$c«ii$ln... 



R*gionVl: 
Arh«t54».... 
LCfuUltiu,... 
New Meiko. , 

Tti*», 



R^lonVII: 
lows..., 



MtSSOUT]... 

N«btWk. 



R«g1onVni: 
Cokrvdo..^..., 
Monum^.....'., 
North DbkoU.. 
South D*kou.. 

Vtih , 

Wyoming. , 



RedonlX: 
Antona..« 
C«JUbrnIi. 

ntwiit.... 

NcT^di — 



Reef on X: 

Id«ho 

Oree^n , 

^ Wifhinston. 



V«tewi tppUcutU > 



All Teuiw 



11,202 



37*714 
S4,7$l 
4a 115 



10Q.30» 



30,771 
17,512 



4t^.3l2 
21,^1 
i2V73S 

26.205 
«^,«1« 



401^75 
2$4«1C6 
l|^0J4 
34, 15C 



11,£^ 
2t.«SA 

G4,3S3 



mi 



2,m66T 



4^^.439 
13,314 
5jw57« 
14,^ 
13,680 



73^435 



7,ite 

m 

40l«24 

2a»yo 



32;, 026 

401807 
3A.449 
.^4*739 
4!^S»7 
2$.81» 
32,502 



Si*£53 

6i*7M 
114,103 

44^414 
117.168 

4^8S» 



36^129 
S«v764 



33,592 
25,400 

^;i&4 

14*559 



57,757 
20.491 
12,026 
ICHBOO 
2^.207 
S*407 



35^618 
272*21)5 
I3,€0a 
2)*7«3 



8;,4» 
23.141 

5?*«7 



1975 



Aecenlty 



756^ i3l 



8,783 
4*430 
12*031 
3*349 
3*103 
2*511 



13,802 
"21,829 
^tt27 



2^062 

3»:a7 

0*352 
27.117 
17*144 

5,910 



13.547 

23.S&I 
IS* 821 
11*5S3 
»*325 
24*438 
13. ;60 
12V 0J7 



20, 494 
21*47S 

25.958 

37.401 
10.003 



i2*3Sa 

13,357 

6^<;8 

01*103 



10^341 

£1*705 
5*585 



11*225 
3,373 
4,^ 
3,210 

2*812 



11*271 

91*2«ft 
5,500 
5,534 



3,462 
5,131 



135,181 



2,356 
760 
^901 
1,064 
1,2S5 
345 



3,566 
3,003 

8ai 



3» 
728 

4*591 
1*189 
1*447 



^*044- 
5,341 

5; 170 
2*203 

i*An 

1*768 
1*264 



2; 732 
3,379 
3,675 
2,417 
8wl23 
1*611 



1*S43 
1*376 
1*100 



1*619 

2;, ceo 

3*437 
1*006 



2. 740 
732 

m 
m 

1*550 
6»l 



8:0 
i3*0G0 

572 
1*097 



522 
iC15 



V«t«nn3 pbeed In |0U 



All vetemu 



19^5 



502,522 



7.176 
4.037 
13,206 
2.7SS 
3,430 
1,701 



101442 
i.S»l 



914 
l,fi52 
5.686 
23,283 
lOt 127 
7.151 



8p&46 
2av7SS 
11,115 
0,040 
t>,747 

7,518 
iOt563 



11). 113 
12,384 
13.823 
10*745 
17,351 
ft* 005 



0.540 
10,051 

&312 
16; 254 
47,390 



1L50!) 

7; 040 
15*564 

5,101 



8p817 
0,001 
4,245 
4,238 
7,270 
3.800 



10* OH 
CO,fi54 
2,«0J 
4,4^ 



4,000 
6*657 
15.333 
20*331 



1974 



60S*ft97 



8.251 
4.558 
101832 
2.583 
2,254 
2.034 



0*355 
26^089 
1*«54 



1*035 
2; 220 
5,666 
25,140 
11.063 
A,S75 



20^120 
9*718 
0.456 

10* £06 

N,7]3 
7.213 

1^514 



20^118 
14.612 
17*150 
11.109 
22.141 
10*569 



10.515 
9*835 

15* m 

46*013 



11*705 

17* m 
.5*379 



13*824 
6*003 
^20ft 

&*e27 

6*746 
3*437 



13,012 
70,A05 
2,105 
4*081 



2.703 
6*295 
15*538 
17*50$ 



1075 



Recently 
Mponteda 



105*301 



"1.7S7 
1*581 
3,148 
684 
7S0 
597 



3,140 
0,068 
392 



204 

6*i 

1,545 
9*485 
3,500 
1*937 



7,VJ6 

3*589 
0^291 
2,044 
3,3:8 



4,342 
4,536 
4,055 
2*017 
5*600 
3,178 



3.737 
3,570 
1.737 

i^n^ 



4.413 

2v:4a 

4,60) 
1,614 



2*385 
1,155 
1,995 
1,323 
2,619 
1. 183 



2,074 
23.113 
1,29'i 
l,0S9 



1,225 
1.910 
5,613 

A, 975 



DJ$abtrd) 



> Peidon5 who Hted or renewed Application, 

3 Veterw vbo fl]« »pptlc»t]oin» within ^ inonthi of their discharge. 



'Vfeterfin* with Vctmns Adinlnlstr&tlon dtsaUUty railngs or wliose 
dl£cbart« oi nUax frt^in active dui) ia Of lor a scrvlee*<onneeted dtsaUtllty 
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Tob)« F»t2. Vtttrcin* Enrolltd in Job Tmintng cind Veteran* P^ovEdtd Other Service by the U*S. Employment 

Service, by Region cind Stote, Flsccil Yeors 1974-75 





V 


fUTAns fnrolltd In JolHntiJiK! 










All v»l»rwiJ 




" \ IW5 




1975 


1971 




DI$»bW< 


All 


nM«iitlv 


ll[s&bk4l * 












vfifmtis 


4«|kafal«il ) 






Mil 








3v0| (A 


*"^340 






















I'M 


A 






003 




390 


2^1 
;,oiA 


N4 


33 


C^573 


l.'J3« 


.412 

i,wia 




\ Im 






IP 


5^303 


», Im 


345 








lot 




If IIQ 


t ffk7 


387 








io 


It 


3,007 


803 


lOl 


lUtton JJ: . 


_ 




IW 


_ 




4,730 


1, w* 






143 




61 




I0»5Q3 


I,CI5 


, Punto IUoo.« ■ 


Tl 


219 


■>i 
«l 


* 






2£3 


DjtflAn f tit 




















fB 


30 


2 


1,781 




73 






IW 


12 


2 


^ 4,S33 


1. 4S7 


330 






*17 


50 


7 


^073 


2,607 


290 


npnik*tillMl1l1il 




«t ill 


I.03S 




4g,3>» 




^tfOl 


1*017 


1 Ul 

1*091 






l3i 4^1 


■4i#Oi2 


480 








329 




7,3C0 


2,019 




















Viorfda * * 


MO 


o34 


455 


40 


13.058 


4,751 


A 




1.219 


1J2 




3^1)71 


t(k738 


4^(14 




777 

777 


t. !Z14 


373 


38 


11*^ 


5,0(K!t 






1*061 


7GG 


440 


S8 


ll,8*» 


^ 4r33d 


741 




It 


SOS 


G24 


tl{> 


'J, 017 




554 


LlOa 


IJ!>3 


.SCO 




391375 


*to,ooi 


1,014 






1. 133 


515 




I3.6C3 


f^3&4 


610 




:;3 


uyn 


,.345 


3d 


14,301 


4,897 


50^^ 












3^.M3 


*' 




111lnnll4 


777 




213 


30 




1,011 






Gas 


20f} 


IS 


10,330 


6i,2K 


'JI7 






1, 175 


3&4 


53 


30. m 


0,854 






30t 




63 


11 




, 3, 131 


74i 


Ohio 


3( 133 




73£^ 


)SI 


3&f3^ 


II, It* 


3,7(3 




1* iw 


£31 




CO 


Wi, 179 


5,300 




RfClon VI: 






1 








' 




^ 1^008 




iw 


llu 


10, On 


3,"0 


u50 






731 


3.M 


33 


10.374 


4, OB 


3KU 






13"^ 


30 


7,3W 




300 




LOtS 




4*t7 


147 


44.76? 


|3^*JI4 


4,878 


TtifiS-- 1. 1 s"^ ^ - 






475 


7y 


&fli,V73 


36v50S 


10,500 






















157 


18 


14, m 


845 




avj 


1,3*1 




3ft 


UvDSO 


3! I|7 




Mbsotiri . . ? ■ - -- 


l,2*t 




450 


SSt 


20^887 


6^439 


1,014 


JWuTOSXtl A- ■ ■ 






73 


15 


6i,i(0J 


3^494 


400 


D^^An 1' 1 tit ' 










13,757 






Ccioratto i> 






33t 




3,m 


7^ 


3lontfln» ..... . ^ 




322 


144 


31 


3; 407 


C03 


I3'J 


noTin iMKwiR H 


;«i 






i> 


3,488 


L552 


m 




7l5 






53 


4, 101 


l,3H0 


373 


lHt&tl...ss.-. T^- ^ . . - 


iw 




1*4 


2S 




2,350 


57y 




3» 


201 


152 


37 


3; 740 


807 


301 




32S 


iiS 






1Cl303 


4,ft!>5 


300 


CiUfondft H.^ ^ . s ^ 


3L1M 


5L<Mfi 


1 44.5 


170 


ioc;u3 


35^,047 


,V135 


HawaiE 




212 


107 


IC 


|.8!M 


3,301 


3S4 


KfVffda .f. ... _ ^ 


l«l 


VM 


CO 


& 




"A 015 


417 


Rffloii X: * 












870 


150 


AlAskft 


* 3W 


3«0 


/ 133 


10 


2,602 


lOaho _ . - . 


315 


317 


/ m 


33 


5,303 


1,431 


282 


OttffOn . . 




S7I 


1 


■ 33 


16^517 


C^tiOl 




Wuhlneton..*... 


l*l«l 


1,734 




71 


33,760 


3,M2 


l,3G7 



< IndUd««M^irift90lbfi tlttDjob nlfhf^iiLf^Mut tra^hhilC. Vt^''*ra*is wit'i \»lfnini A4lf»i"l!^tr«iloii disatjlllty mtinjcs or i*Ikb» 

> VftfTftnl who flit apMkai^unis wllliUt ^8 u^viJI^a ul ilmi Jtb<.haf]Ef, Uisiharg^; rvi^A.^ fioin ftci«vv duty i^aa lur a wivii«<cai)nn;lf d dj$atiil)ty. 
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Toblt F*I3. Stett Employmtnt Svrvict Agtncies«-Totol Vet^mn Applfconts To 8« Strvtd and Estimot«d 
Funds (ESGrontt) lttqv!r«d for Vtt«ranServic«s^ by Region ond Stote^ Fiscal Y«or 1976 



lUflon and 8Ut« 



lobo 



Estimated 
fUnib lor 



s«md) 



fuuds for 
<tttoa<ands> 



COlUMCUcOt 

Magichttaetta 

N«ir Hunivhln^ 

K)M>d« Uknd 

Vewwit , 



R<f Ion TI: 

NcwJctxf. 

N«vYorit 

Puerto Bloo.... 



Ddnrwe...^ 

MurUnd 

PtnR^lTinU. 

nfftnkt.. 

WM^^Vlri^Ola^ 



. AUlAmft 

Flodd&^»„»»» 

QtoqU* 

Kentucky c. 

Mlotolppl 

. North €«T0liTUL 

South CftroUna. , 

TenncsM^ 



1le«!on V: 

' llUnOlS...-, 

IndJKna. . 

Michictn... 



131,400 
47*000 
191.500 
11*000 
8,400 



25,800 
{^40D 

m 



7-200 
13,300 
4019O0 
7S,£00 
601300 
15^000 



42;«00 
55.600 
49l»0UO 

3«,oao 
^,«oo 

74.000 
L^JltOOO 
24,000 



7&.I00 

<^,(H)0 
1H5.000 
41*000 
U4,I00 
&U£00 



323.7 

31&0 
133.3 



m4 

167.1 

2S.0 



110.3 
455.3 
7213 
3,£0l.e 
7*4. & 
263,0 



737.3 
1,335^2 
iKai 
7410 
4!)3.7 

i,an,o 

33*JlD 

m4 



2,4S^S 
I.STShI 
^0ltf^1> 
L0OI.2 
2.223,5 
1,171.0 



n^eiotk VI: 

Arkaniias 

LouEslAtia . . . , 
N>vrMeiico.. 

T«IAS 



R(e[on v/r.' 

lown 



n^«n VI1 1: 

Colondo 

MonuUiA, 

Soutb Dakou. 

Uwh 

Wyoidng».v.. 



Kc«ion IX: 

r Atirona 

' CAttfutnln... 

llav^l 

NcvAJa 



AUisU , 

idalto. 

Oiveon 

Waslilnf^lotk ...... 



25,000 
31,300 
- £1,800 
02.000 
171.000 


«C75wO 
741.2 

402»0 
1,^801,3 
3,^7 


2^,100 
27,300 
£5l200 
14,D00 


7310 
C01.3 
1,3^2 
30U.3 


31,000 
1«^000 
10^200 
H)V£00 
21.200 


1.^*1.0 
'0.2 
blllLl 
349L3 
7&I.3 
251W 


till 


7M.3 
6^03^Jl3 
220,1 
4?J.tf 


•>,4on 

I9LS00 
4t.40O 
4.',2O0 


551.4 
425.9 

1,227. 



^ IndlvlduAtssorvcdarr bosrit^m nrw andcmrutdflH'U^uUuiotii^tt ttu uu^ 
IncludQ acuv« lll«eaiTy4n a)i|iUcatlom ihut wen^ iiivlutted iii Ihv iiH:iiL 1^3 
data. ' 



^tvl^i' ^-o^ls IbaL Lkh. Lutttd III? U^tX l!lC3tstij]ial0s. 
* Planned imls Prfdlcftt^^l oii hlltal allocailon ol 1403. 0 mLlUo^i. 
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Table Tromtng Status of Rtgistered Apptentlces^ 1947*^74 



^ im 

- IMS 

im 

im^ 

mi 

im,^ 

iftsa 

1954 

ius 

iwe 

1«7 

i««s 

^ P::::::: 

10«2 

lOO 

' ]«H 

im^ 

im, 

iw 

1M» 

i*» 

lino 

iS?k«"."." 

im*. 



APpTtnac« Actions durincxtu' 


lions And rf> 


ConipUtJons 





In urltdnz 
end ofr«tr 



13I.SIT 
192. OS* 
230,380 

202, 
155, 6I» 
2SI.085 



T«ifl1, all iradcs 



4»,4«2 

b7, H 
AO. 960 

£5,03] 
97. 

111.012 
1S3.I«3 
lOft^TTa 

103,527 
127,082 
lis; 830 



7.311 

25,015 
38,533 
38,751 

^5«1 

S4,7V5 
27.231 
3<Il356 
30^417 
37,375 
31,727 
£8,517 
25.018 
2fll029 
25.744 
34.^17 
^511 
37.*»9 
37.ffi7 
3^416 
4Si,10'i 
4^071 
53,059 
43,733 
44,451 



25,190 
35,117 
4L2a7 
49*747 

i^m 

«;fiS9 
43,333 
33.139 
2«w423 
33.4|« 
33.275 
.'56,918 
J0i,545 
J3,40a 
2«,414 
2«,43t 
2«,744 

nxm 

34.964 

47,957 
43,240 

53,«10 
40.801 
56i7.VI 
501150 



23flL3S0 
mM23 
20S,;*j 
171,011 

1C^25« 
l%f^5 
174. TIT! 
]S»,137 
ll^G'Jl 

141,123 
15J,64^» 
158, 8S7 
l«3,3lft 

IF3,9^ 
207,511 
22i)M51 
237. WJO 

2:rj.oui 

274.004 
204,1*2 
284.2S4 
201,049 



■ Includes voluntary Qutu. dLscharecs. oul^^Utc Ironsfn^, up^ 

tradlnff within ^ain trades, and suspensions for mlUlary £^tkr. ^ 

>The d]i!^r«nt« from Ihf nunib«r In IrelnJnf ai xht tnd ^tinc pt«tloiis 
ytv reflfCU KvlslonsIn leponing. 



* N«w nalJonwMf d^a system introduced Jan. 1. 1^)^. 



3S1 



er|c 



TobU MS. Choroct«ristks of R«gist«r«d Appr«ntit«s in S«l«ct«d Industries, os of June 30« 1974 



Bt»ck 



od«iit«i 



jUneit- 



V|«tnimi 



Ottwc 



St.3 



&3 



Ol3 



1-1 



4.0 



3:1 



37.3 



AjEtfcoltvnv IcmltTi fbhtnc — 

lflplnt..». . 

BQUdlnc^mtmdork. f«n«r«] oontnct^ *****. 

ConttfUcUon. twdri twit c*nti»ctof» 

Cchitnicttoo* otbtr ^ .- • 

Food »]ulUndnd pto^ocu 

Frintiiv. pabEUhlnf . %dA Indtt£tjr»« 

CtiMnkM* *nd tMtd ^roiiacts,^ 

P«trotftua T«{lnef7 i^nd related 1n4u3tn«9...^*« 

Rubbtt ind mitoeiiiri#™ pUttJcft. i — 

Blow* diy. cUtf, tt[A concrete fi^acts 

PrimvT m«u] IndttftUiM .-. 

Ftbrtodon otmcttl TfOdocts 

Michlniryv«xo«pte[«cufe ^« 

Etectilc in4 «l«ctr«t^ mudiliiMf etc **********< 

TrtntporUtJoo «qttipm«nt .- * 

MMmitDf t uut^DCt tad oontr^UInc tnstni* 

Utnitfictiirinf , ctbtr »h 

TttMport«tf<m# oomniunlc*tlont ekcufcltyi m 

S*|1rM tt«n»portatlon 

£l«ctfk,m«a4«*nluU<mMrtfc« » 

Oth^«- « 

WboVttlc tnd« ** ** .. .^ ♦ * * ******** * **H 

Food stored **** 

Atito dt«if IS «>nd ns serrtc* itaUotts 

B«tall Uid«t Other* tf.*.* ***^** , 

FlfMnee. itauxvict^ tod ml «5UU* ^*h 

Aoto rtp«lr«trrfc« ind tir«(x9*** *** 

UlJcc)ltd«ou» repdr MrvU«^ ******** ********** 

Membership oriuOutfoo^. 

ScrrlcWtOtlier*** « 

Public Mlmlnhtiitloiu* * * * . 

Nooelis9lflabl« eeiUblbbinctita 

Uoknowou k * * *- « * * 



i.7 



00 

:.»(« 

It**? 

tm 

^447 

L441 
^110 



3,l«l 
3.0i5 
1.307 
If 017 

LS77 

3; OSS 

S^4«3 

m 

3.(02 
7.4«0 

e,43ft 

54. 49a 



814 
74*7 

fid 
tL^ 

75.'^ 
»L1 

7\3 
£9,1 
«0i4 
33.2 
»L3 

31>3 

ei2 



8».3 
813 

«3.3 
S«L3 
SS.7 

9L3 
«3;4 
303 
73.2 

8913 



0 

«.4 

ft.4 
».0 
12.3 

11.3 

5.0 
12.2 

sa« 

B.S 
«.« 
7.4 
«.3 
4.3 
3.4 
13.» 

3.3 
4.3 
4.» 



12.4 

£.3 
4,7 
7*1 

«.! 

3*7 

3.1 

3*4 
S.3 
».» 
%t 
13.6 
7.3 
4.4 



*4 
*4 
.V 
.3 
1.4 
*7 
*1 



LS 
1.1 

3:3 

*3 
*4 
.4 
0 
*1 
.3 
*3 
.3 
.3 
*4 
.3 

*2 
*3 
*« 



*4 

3.1 
*V 
*3 

.3 
.3 
.2 
.« 

*7 
*4 
*4 
.4 
*3 
1.3 
*« 



0 

133 

3.3 
3.S 
3.2 

7** 
3:3 
3:0 
3.» 
1*8 
1.2 
3.7 
1.7 
1.7 
.9 
1.3 

1.1 
1.2 
LS 



3.4 
3.7 
4.7 
4.3 

3.1 
1.3 

3:0 

e.s 

3.0 
1*7 
3.0 
4.4 
3*0 

4.0 



*l 

*3 
3.3 

*3 

&0 
-7 
.1 
*3 
*2 
L4 
.3 
*3 
*3 
*3 
*1 

*3 
LI 



.1 

2.3 
.4 
4.4 

3:8 

1*4 

*3 

3.3 
3:0 
*3 
4.V 
4.7 
3:0 
LO 



*3 
*3 
*1 

.S 
3.3 
L4 
3.0 
1*0 
L3 

!4 
*3 
L3 
L7 

1*3 

1*3 



0 
*1 
-7 

3.0 

LI 
.2 
L3 
0 

*3 
LI 

*3 
7*0 
L^ 

*ft 

*3 



OSlO 
3X3 

3^3 
34.^ 
33.0 

34l3 
4Z4 
37.1 
4L1 
3X3 
39l3 
37.3 
34.3 

38.8 

m3 
37*0 

4^7 
38.4 



4L3 
4T*4 

Ola 

47*9 

44.0 
49.3 

4».7 

313 
304 
3L4 
4L4 
4Z8 
403 
303 



3.0 
J4.0 

4.0 

I** 
7*5 

3*3 
7*7 
LI 
18*3 

If 

8.0 

1-J 

«,0 
3.0 
13.3 



*3 

e.3 

8.0 
31.7 

4,5 
13.8 

ifis 

31*0 

ILI 
17*4 
*1 
4.S 

n' 

S.7 
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Toblt F^16< ChamcUriftics'of fttt^Isttrtd Apprtntlcts In Stitcted Occupations^ os of Junt 30^ 1974 















J 

1 


1 








Numbvr 


















Oth«r 


of »p- 




BUdc 








vttcnns 










Oiitotftl 
















8.3 


0,3 


1.1 


4.0 


11 


018 


37.2 


4.7 






«i.i 


4.8 


.4 


.3 


^« 


19^8 


.3 


51.5 


U.8 


Avto afid n»Ud iptth»nlc». . .„ 




S8.3 
K7.S 


^0 
^ 4.0 


2.2 


^2 
,p 


7.1 
3.8 


.2 
1 1 


1.3 

^2 


710 
511 


11.4 
9.1 






£4 


4.1 


,s 


.8 


4.3 


4.9 


.2 


5L7 


9.0 








8*3 


^4 


^4 


18 


5.3 


4i4 


313 


2.4 






83.4 


8.8 


,j 


1»0 


5.1 


.s 


,1 


317 


3.1 






S^c 


^7 


,4 


^4 


3.3 


1.2 


15.3 


37.1. 


4.4 


Btlekl«Tttt««t«M«n<lttk«ctUi«». ^ 




7ft.5 


13.5 


1 


1»0 


4.0 


L9 


,1 


30.1 


IS 




80.2 


%0 


lo 


A 


7.2 


14 


,8 


41S 


19 






7»,5 


4.7 
13.1 


".1 


.8 
.7 


4.2 
«^4 


114 
.1 


1.8 

0 


3t3 
315 


5*0 
Ll 






B4.0 




J 


1.3 


4.1 


. 19 


.2 


5».7 


15 




3^194 


M.0 


^« 


.1 


1.0 


13.2 


4.!i 


.i? 


217 


1.0 






90.4 


5.4 




^4 


14 


1.2 


0.0 


43.5 


3.8 






««l5 


iU3 




*4 


. 2-4 


5*0 


0^5 


34.2 


18 






S4.5 


«^2 
7.1 


*2 


^4 

3j> 


1.5 
3.3 


3^ 
10 


18 

.3 


37.2 
47.1 


5^8 

9^0 




31,427 


87.3 


T.3 




.8 


3.1 


1.2 




3S.2 


^8 




1,«» 


831.2 


7.7 


1*5 


'2 


24 


3*0 


4.8 


5LS 


17*2 




3,3£5 


80.7 


. 7.1 


4 


1 0 


7.2 


3.0 


0 


39.8 


12 




1,64S 


78.5 


913 


|l 


ill 


5.1 


5.9 


0 


37,3 


4.2 




l,ltt 


SLl 


7.» 


^4 


jj 


5^0 


slO 


3.5 


4C:0 


9^3 




1«S^ 


iTs 


lOtO 


_3 


LO 


2.5 


10 


.1 


33.0 


4.0 




1,503 


68.7 


13.1 
4.3 


.2 

2 


L2 
1.8 


5.7 
3.4 


10 

1.3« 


0 
,1 


28.3 
418 


1»8 
4.9 


ll«dbw!tottidwp*Irw3; p^e** — 


1,044 
1 IM 


S7,l 


8.7 
<l4 


'1 

.3 


^3 
1.7 


17 
3.3 


.1 
3.2 


1.0 
.8 


425 
418 


4.0 

5^7 


13,721 


S&4 

asio 


7.1 

<.7 


] 


.3 
.8 


3.0 
13 


1.0 

.7 


*8 
.9 


37.7 
38.3 


5.9 
19.1 


31,429 


6flL7 


iti 


^^2 


,g 


2.9 


12 


.8 


47.7 


118 






83.3 




.8 


.2 


5.8 


.J 


L9 


3<L3 


1.0 


Moldtts^ coreioktrs. .... ..^ 


4,239 


841^ 


loto 


' s. .2 


I ^ 0 


15 


,1 


,1 


39.5 


5.3 




81.4 


8.5 


'2 


^ iS 


8.2 


L5 


0 . 


• 37.0 


4.0 




^40e 


810 


10,2 


7 


.0 


4.3 


12 


,7 


e«.9 


7.3 








17.8 


.4 




4^2 


3.1 


.1 


4019 


4.5 


639 


ta7 


3.1 




4 


11 


U« 


12 


815 


13 




3S1 


SL4 


7.1 


0 


1.3 


3.9 


4^3 


I 


31:4 








75.0 


11.4 


3 


1.7 


\7 


3.0 




S7 4 


10 




Ma 


K» 


3.4 


.! 


.2 




0 


!4 


313 


1^ 




11,4«3 


«.! 


9.5 


,1 


1.4 




.7 


.8 


317 


3.1 






73.3 


9.2 


,4 


0.6 


4.7j 


10 


,2 


ZtA 


1.0 




1«1S4 

ie,54i 


«7.S 


17.7 
7.8 


.1 
.2 


1.0 


3l5 


3.0 
K7 


.2 
.1 


ia.7 

35.8 


1.2 

3;,3 






SOL 2 




0 


A 


3. 4 


K4 


.8 


47.9 


7.3 


lUdlo; TV r«pt]T«n** 




■<ts 


4,3 


.0 


.3 


3.3 


.7 


13 


47.0 


13 


LTSa 


90.0 




.0 


.1 


11 


1.2 


.3 


412 


8.5 




3,477 


Cd^o 


A 4 


,1 


1.0 


1019 


%t 


0 


3a2 


19 




12.175 


83.0 




.4 


.8 


4.2 


L8 


.2 


35.8 


4.0 




3Jtt 


9L2 


4.5 


.4 


.5 


17 


.7 




37.5 


1.7 




Ul3t 


80.8 


131 1 


.4 


.8 


4.2 


,7 


.3 


51.9 


4.2 




6^742 


sao 


1013 


,2 


3.1 


4.4 


10 


0 


37.0 


1^ 






8£.4 


7.0 


.3 


LO 


7.3 


1.4 


1.8 


34.8 


EL^ 






«3.5 


4.4 


.1 


.3 


XA 


.3 


.8 


31.3 


4.4 




1^121 


8X5 


8.3 


.5 


.6 


4.0 


3.1 


2.8 


43.3 


0^8 
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Tabtf P-17. Enroltmtnls in Federally Aided Vacaltanal-Technical Education, by Type of Pragram, Fiscal 

Years 1965-74 i 







A«rt> 


Dlnrt- 




ITome 


Consumer 










Fbcaiyear 




culture 


butlon 






And tu>in^ 


Oftlco 


T«ChlllCAl 


and 


Special* 


1 










Gelnful 


inaklnR 






Induilry 



Number Uh<w5an<b^ 



IMS 

Secondary 

Adail 

im ^ 

Secondary 

Ad all 

' '''fiwbiidaryV/////.! 
Fastsec«nd^>», 
^ Adttit 

t9« - 

Secondary. 

AdulU 

1909 

Secondary, 

PaslMcon<uiy 

AdulU 

1970 

Secoadary. 

PostJec«(m]ary>„, 
AdalU 

1971 

Sfcondary, , 

Post*e«md«y-„ 
Adult 

im /. 

Secondary , 

P04ts«condeiy»> 
AduU 

1973,. 

Secondary , 

Postsccond^»> 
Adult»: 

1974 , 

Scc^daty> , 

Po*t*ec<>nrlary,-. 
~ Adait 



196S 

im 

1067 

|96a 

lOTO-,^_ 

i97i.:7:, 

\m 

m 

1974 



5 431 
2,S19 
207 
2,401 

6.070 
3,018 

2,580 

7,0IS 
3,S33 

m 

3.015 

7. 531 
3>&t3 
5^ 
3,003 

7,0W 

706 
3,101 

S.701 
5,114 
1,013 

0.495 
1,141 

2,S60 

11.602 
7,232 
K30I 
3.066 

12,072 

3.369 

I3w5» 
4.431 
1.573 
3.£4» 



mo 

100,0 

mo 
mo 

100.0 

mo 
mo 
mo 
mo 
mo 



883 


333 


67 


14 


2,0S5 


517 


76 




5 


l,i33 


2 




21 


1 


1 


369 


2Sl 


37 


8 


016 


007 


420 


84 


42 


1,850 


5t0 


102 


10 


13 


1,267 




16 


36 




1 


301 


303 


37 


27 


588 


tt35 


431 


115 


62 


2.125 




151 


17 


22 


1.453 


8 


21 


54 


3 




41S 


300 


41 


37 


67Z 


SSI 


575 


111 


73 


2; 210 


52S 


176 


21 


20 


1,523 


11 


45 


65 


3 


1 


312 


354 


55 


40 


£8t 


SSI 


563 


175 




2;330 


536 


184 


23 


l,02i> 


16 


61 


l>2 


II 


102 


299 


319 


60 


62 


703 


853 


529 


198 


151 


2,410 


551 


230 


32 


66 


1,868 


23 


- €2 


103 


20 


as 


279 


217 


61 


65 


527 


845 


573 


270 


197 


2; 93? 


561 


241 


43 


100 


2;3I6 


23 


56 


138 




37 


255 


251 


83 


71 


580 


m 


GIO 


337 


2S0 


3. ICO 


603 


263 


50 


16Q 


2,409 


35 


103 


177 


33 


31 


2SR 


275 


100 


80 


^ OGO 


03S 


739 


421 


323 


3wl0l 


02t 


303 


76 


iSt 


2,5M 


41 


106 


193 


3S 


1 30 


266 


329 


153 


101 


661 


ff76 ] «3 


605 


4«( 


3.207 


05^ ! 3.W 


101 


315 


2; 561 


47 


133 


22ft 


40 


25 


270 1 316 


173 


137 


617 



731 
193 
44 
139 

1,233 
798 
165 
271 

1,572 
0S5 
103 

1.736 
1,050 
225 
451 

i:^ 

218 
494 

2;111 
1,331 
331 
449 

2; 227 
1,390 
335 
400 

1,503 
360 
434 

2,499 
1,600 
380 
5^ 

2.757 
l.?66 
426 
665 



Percent dlitrthutlon ol toul cikrollmejit^ * 



226 
24 
73 

130 

254 

100 
125 

:*66 
23 

m 

36 
105 
129 

315 
32 
131 
153 

272 
31 
152 



314 

30 
178 
100 

33T 
39 
189 

too 

301 
30 
301 
124 

393 
41 
231 
121 



253 
60 
P& 

1,260 
319 
116 

835 

1.491 

363 
123 
1.000 



1,629 
Atl 
133 

1,050. 


. 40 
42 

« 7 


1,721 

174 

1,088 


70 
53 
1 

16 


LOoa 

602 
261 
W3 


354 
310 
17 

27 


2; 075 
800 
310 
9S0 


1,037 
1.002 
21 
04 


2,353 
052 
357 

i,o»a 


1.305 
1,223 
40 
36 


2;702- 

i.m 

315 
1.223 


1.114 

1,033 
37 
40 


2,824 
1.213 
113 
1, 193 


1.S03 
t.610 
10 
147 



10.3 


0.1 


..2 


a3 


33.4 


13.5 


4.2 


14.0 


6.0 


1.4 


:l 


30,6 


20.4 


4.i 


13.3 


0w3 


1.0 


30l2 


22.3 


3.8 


11.3 


7.6 


1.9 


1.0 


29.3 


2X0 


3.6 


I0i7 


7.1 


2:2 


1.4 


2913 


33.0 


3.9 


0.7 


6.0 


2.3 


1.7 


27,5 


21.0 


3.1 


8.1 
7.7 


5.5 


2:0 


1.0 


27.9 


21.2 


3.0 


5 5 


2:9 
3.5 


2:4 


27.3 


20.3 


2:9 


7.7 


6.1 


2.7 


26.5 


30.7 


3.0 


7.1 


6.0 


3.7 


3 6 


23.2 


20wO 


■2:8 



20.0 
20*9 
21,2 
21.6 
21.6. 
2K7 
10.8 
20.7 
22>4 
20.5 



* DeRlnnlTii^ l07l«toinl»£hownarfrunddnU^ni^ lotal^. A livnx^n counted 
only onco In ihl^ total. ^n thout;]) or sn« inny 1)^ rt^poricd In i^^ooritioie 
[KOfframs.Tb^reibr^.lndldduaUl^inswEll odd K^morv ilifinilictoinlsslJ^M^M. 

ilncJude* «nrottniC(iis in vji^miiljrj, Ijt* votjuoiml. jpfq*u>U*twipdjr>, 
and remedial prt^mttks. 



3 that! 500. 

* UashI on nnroHiHled data. 

Si>iRtf„ iJi'portmtnt vi iMlh, KducaliwiiF a^id IViJfart, Qltkc vl 
KducAtlon. 



;A3 
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Tdbl* G-1. Ind«x«« of Productivity and Ralotad Data * far th« Privat* ieenemy and YaaMa-Yaar P«re«nt 

Chans*/ 1947-75 \ 











\ 

P«tccnt chanG« over preTlOftts jar* 


1 ' 


















4 




Firm 


TdUI 










ToUl 


Manu- 


1 i 



FioducUTttT 



IttO 



iwr.. 



ivn.«^ 

1OT3 

IS:::::::: 

IWS^ 



im 

19W-^ 

isei 

1969 

1SS> 

l!l?:::::.:: 

i5S5^- 

1900 

1961 

im 

1K3 ^» 

1«M...^... 

IS::.::::: 

1«6»..^.. 
IMO. 

mOL 

ivn ^ 

l973„-.-.« 

i«n 

1974 ^. 

l»75^-,-.« 



59.4 

«a4 

«5^1 
<7.2 
eOiC 
TLO 
71.7 

as 

74.2 
73^4- 
77.5 

8a4 
ai.i 

joac 

. 1013 
101.9 
l()i].7 
10S.C 

lias 

^ lOlS 
107. £ 



^1 


<2»7 


1 


&Sl4 


59l £ 


tv\ 










U ft 


36^4 




59. 1 


0Ol3 


11 


1L3 






\ \ 1.5 




10>4 






K> 4 


3.0 


1 


3. 4 






11 




4L5 


^8 


44.7 


C4^4 


7 9 


ti'n 




5.4 




0.7 






«7.j 




47.8 


3.'3 


1.2 


» ^4 






2.1 








.67.9 


«3l5 


xc 


7.3 


2:2 






^« 


64.7 


£1.0 




09.2 


711 


3.5 


llf 


2.1 


LO 


2.3 


«B.C 






IOlS 


.712 


2,0 


5.4 


1.8 


L4 


/ 1.5 


7014 


51,7 


71* 


73.0 


715 


15 


L5 


14 


. 5.1 


' 2.7 


7017 
718 


5«.7 




73.3 


74.0 


.4 


3.4 


-.3 


- .s 


- .2 


oai 


71.5 


71 Q 


75.7 


10 


Ctl 






2:3 


71.8 


«7.e 




715 


79.C 


3.8 


12.4. 
-3.9 


11 


- .4 


13 


77.* 




TSlO 


fil.2 


11 


12 


17 


2:0 






8Ql9 




81.8 


13 


14 


.7 


11 


.5 


S:S 




ea4 


818 




0.0 


14 


2.4 


17 


89^5 


7fl.8 


ST.l 




S8L1 


U 


2.6 


11 


15 


^ 11 


S8l4 


-61.8 


S9.8 




S9^5 




0.1 


11 


6^9 


; 


«Lfr 


§18 


Sio 




911 


n 


2.0 


10 


5.^ 


I 2.9 


M.8 


95.4 




J 913 


10 


■5.8 


2.0 


^1 


2.3 




918 


. 98.3 


99.4 


97.7 


3.5 




10 


1.0 


3.7 


loac 


loac 


loao 


mo 


m 


2:2 


i:? 


1.8 


.4 


2.3 


102.7 




m8 






1.5 




10 


2:2 


1017 




1013 




101.C 


0.0 


i:S 


1.3 


-12 




m.i 


1018 


1015 


lffl.9 
101.5 


i:i 


11.7 


.« 


- .5 


.0 


107.7 


131.4 


1014 


110.2 


3.7 


14 


14 


5.5 


2:5 


111.1 


127. C 


IIOlC 


1)5.7 


107.3 


3.2 


-15 


14 


5.0 


2.8 


113.7 


1».7 


112.2" 


117.8 


100.4 


2:3 


&1 


2:0 


Lfi 


2:1 


m8 


127.4 


109L5 


1)3.1 


10?.7 


-2.5 


-5.3 


-2:4 


-10 


-1.8 


112.3 


144^7 


110l5 


112:4 


100.0 


1.3 


, 119 


.0 


- .7 


1.3 



Output p«r person 



36.4 


«r4 


IS.8 


A&.8 










40:5 


«18 


5».0 


013 






2.3 


5.7 




«5.3 


60L2 


07.0 


1.7 


-LO 


2:2 


2:0 




49.0 


«5w2 


7L7 


7.8 


12:4 


0.0 


13 




n.2 


67.5 


71) 


12 


2:5 




15 


.717 


617 


74.7 


2:7 


4.3 


2.1 


^'l 


59. e 


718 


00:7 


74,0 


2:0 


■ 115 


1.5 


L5 


57.9 


74.5 




^ — 76.'9 


10 


10 


.9 


- .2 


CT.O 

£8.4 


77.5 


717 


719 


10 


.1 


4.1 


7.3 




714 


-.4 


L2 


-.0 


-1.3 






X4 


79l3 


1.0 


10 


1.2 


1.0 


07.7 


711 


82.1 


X& 


11. tt 


2:3 


-17 


05l4 


82.4 


711 


815 


18 


-14 


4.0 




Tao 


82.8 


710 


M.9 


.9 


If 


.3 


- 


74.3 


65.0 


7»l3 


§7.2 




4.7 


2:7 


2:4 


77.5 
S2.8 


' SIG 
91^3 




90l5 
0L3 


H 


1.4 

18 


1.2 

it 


5.4 
7.1 


83.7 


94.3 


05.2 


910 


14 


1.1 




N 5.0 


80LO 


97.0 


99.3 


« 910 


13 


7.4 


.2:0 


4.4 


917 


99.4 


101. 1 


917 


2.0 




2:5 


i.r 




JOOO 


100^ 0 


lOOlO 


.0 


18 


.0 


-1.1 


m 


m,2 


itno 


101.4 


2.3 


2:2 


3:2 


19 


10?.0 


jgi.4 

loas 


lOSJ) 


90.9 


-.3 


14 


-.7 


1.0 


110.0 


lOlO 


09. S 


-.2 


10.1 


-.8 


-l.S 


130L& 


1018 


1018 


lOt.8 




11 




5.5 


125.0 


107.4 


115.0 


101.5 




-15 


^? 


13 


m.o 


10V.8 


- 117.9 


1013 


2.0 


5.5 






121 Q 




11L8 


1014 


^18 


-10 






1U.2 


IIOlO 


1018 


.4 


114 




-1.0 



Footnot«fl si end «f tabk. 
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TdH«0-K lrMfox«f •f P««A»clMlyt,«nrf McrtMi Dcrto ^ forth* Prtvott Ectnomy onrf YMr-to-VMr Pimnt 

Chan9»i 1947-75 — Conttnut^ 



*■ 


1* 


















Tottl 














Minn- ^ 




pnt»t« 











1950... 
1061.. 
1063... 
1060... 
1064.. 
1066... 



10 

1060.....^..-.... 
1060. ^. . . . 
lOtl ^. 

10^ 

*ioaf,.... 

loosi^...-... 
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1 Based «flOn([lna]diit>, not on the litdcit^ shown. 

^WflKCS APd Varies of einploy«9 iHm emploven^ contilbuUon^ lor social 
in$unu)co and P^voto benefit pJaii»T Abo )nclud«s ^ e$Untate of wagfs^ 
salaries, andsuppirtn^tal pay^it^ntsfortbesolf-einploycdt 

*CumDtdouar8ro5£PiwucidLvJdtd by c<>n5lMtt dollar Ci<^Pr<K^^ 
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^< No! available. _ . 

fiovncs Implicit defVaWr lnd^c» bas«d on datn from Iho DoiKkri- 
tntni ol CtxmmercOt Bureau of Koonondc Aitoly^l?- All other data from tho 
Department af LabOiTf Bimau of Labor Statistics. 
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TabI* G-^. 6ovtrnment,^iircbqs«s of Goods andServlceSt 1962-75 
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* PffUznlnary. 

I For conipmbinty wlih dMa on KorenuiKni MuPloyro^ni, coH»i^wisat(ou 
of E0Tfmm«ii1 enltrpmc eroptoyw bos Um addwl to tlio U>la1 oS £avrrti 
in«Di purchaser of Koods and Mrvf^ assiiowii In the naifonal Incomo and 

fttodud «ccmmu. CapHai] «p*nditur<fl by llim C'niKpn^ aro liwrludPd 

iCiUuao EOTdmuent-operaied actlvftjes scUloE products and $(rTfc£3 to ih^ 



public, such ss U e poftd $«rv1c^, locat water dfparttntikis, and pubUdy 
ownetf power ^talLonj.) 

1 AS drntiM in lh» naitoniU Income and product oeoounu. 

i Not ftvaHitblo. 

S^^tlt^t tJ«s<.d on data Irvui llie DeporUricitl of ComucuAit Iturcau vt 
Economic AniUy^ 
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ToMt C-5. imp(eym«iit Kttuttlris Fr«m Covtmtmnt P4»fchot»r of Goods ond Strvicot^ ond Employmont tn 

Covommont EiiUrpHtot« ^ 
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iseo-- 
im- 

1971-- 
1(72— 
1973— 
19T4.-. 
1935*-, 



17-4 
17-0 
17.8 
18.5 

sai 

2US 
S2.3 

211 
22:0 
21-i 
22:9 
2X9 



7-« 
7-4 
7-1 
7-3 
8.1 
9-9 
^1 
9^9 
8.2 
7-7 
7-4 
7-0 
7,0 
7-9 



e.3 

5.9 
&0 

6.3 
7-2 
7-4 
7-2 
6.5 
£.8 
&S 
&.2 
&.4 
5.6 





L4 


1? 


L5 


2.1 


L5 


^3 


LO 


^6 


l-ft 


2,5 


1.8 


^5 


1.7 


?■* 


LS 


^5 


1.7 


^7 


L9 


2.7 


L9 


^0 


US 


2.9 


2A 


3.1 


2L3 


10l2 


9.S 


10.5 


10: 1 


ILO 


10.6 


IL7 


1L2 


I2L4 


IL9 


13.0 


. 12,5 


1X0 


IX 1 


14.1 


13.6 


14.5 


- 14.0 


14.9 


14.4 


I&.2 


14.0 


15.4 


14.8 


16.0 


1^14 


IG^6 


16.0 



6.3 
6.3 
6.2 
6.5 
6.9 
7-6 
7-* 
7-8 
7-* 
7-4 
7-4 
7-2 
7,9 
8.3 



3-0 
2.9 
2.6 

J-* 
3.5 

3.4 

3.1 

M 

2,8 
X3 
17 



2.4 

2.2 
L9 

1* 
2:2 

a* 
".4 



5:1 



^4 



3.3 
3.4 
3.6 
3.8 

3.9 

n 

4.4 
4.4 
4.4 
4.4 
4.1 
4.0 
4.0 



ILI 
1L3 
ILO 
12.9 
1X2 
IX » 
14.4 
14.8 
14.7 
14.7 
14.0 
14.6 
15.0 
15.0 



4.0 
4.5 
4.5 
4.6 
5.1 
5,5 
S5 
5.0 
5.1 
4.7 
4.4 
4.2 
4.2 
4.2 



X9 
X7 
X7 
X7 
4.1 
4.5 
4.6 
4.0 

o. t 
X4 
X2 
XV 
X2 



-9 
t-0 
LO 

-9 
1-0 
LO 
LO 
LO 
LO 
LO 
LO 



6.5 
6.7 
7-9 
7.4 
8.0 
8.4 
8.8 
9.3 
9.9 
la 9 
10.? 
10,4 
19.8 
]]-4 



8.3 
8.0 
8.9 
9.3 

lao 
ia5 
lao 
a 3 

ILO 

12.0 
12,2 
12.3 
12.8 

1X4 



1-8 
L8 
L8 
LS 
2.0 
2.1 
2.1 
2.1 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
l;r9 
2.0 
2.0 



LO 
LO 
LO 
-0 
LO 
LI 
LI 
LI 
LO 
LO 
LO 
-9 
1 9 
L9 



-ft 
-ft 
-8 
-9 
LO 

\% 

LO 
LO 
LO 

n 

LO 
1-0 



0.5 
6.7 
7-0 
7-4 
8.0 
8.4 
3.8 
tl2 
9.0 

tao 

19,3 
to. 4 
19,8 
1L4 



fPrtllinlnwy. 

^ Derived trofn Ihe nalbnvl inconii" and l^rvduiinccouhiA. 

< Tndudes Kovemmfnt^p^rated activities sHilPR pt^ducts and seTvJc«i» 
the public* 9ucb as ttiv postal s^rvivtt iut^ v^uxtx dvptinj^imu miU i'UL/bU> 
owned power euUoiu. 



NoTC Tot*] poTtrtim^nt poisonrtd^ not slwwn sepatflUly- Is tho stim of 

A^i.(tL£,. Ba&vd JsU hitu* iLe L^i^utDieni ut Coirun«fc«^ Bureau Of 
Econoutto Atulysl^ * 



ERIC 
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Tob)* G*6. Consumer ond WhoUsaf« Pric* fni^txts ond Annuel Chongts, 1947**^75 



IMS.. 

mo... 

1950„ 

1053.. 
]9U..^ 

i9Sa^ 

19S7„ 

im. 
i9ez,. 

19«3„ 
]9frl.. 
]»S5„ 

]9e«.. 



]9ti9<<. 

I97l„. 
1972„ 
1973... 



Consumer prices 



All iXKias 



Indci 



72.1 
77<S 

sai 
8a5 
8a3 

Kt 
sa*7 

^.5 

13L3 
125,3 
1^1 
147,7 
10L2 



14. '4 
7.S 

-LO 
LO 
7<0 

.a 
.5 
- 4 

L5 

3.0 
2,7 
.8 
L6 
LO 
Kl 
L3 
L3 
1,7 
29 

20 
4.3 
£.4 
5.9 
4,3 
3,3 
fL2 
ILO 

ai 



Commodities 



75.0 

8a4 

7S.3 
AS,9 

s;,o 
6a7 

8^9 
SSI 
SS9 

fiS.0 

i?a7 

51-5 

no 

^8 
03,6 
94.6 
0Sh7 
09.3 

IOOlO 
103,7 
10S,4 
113^ A 
il7,4 
12a9 

m9 

H5.5 
m4 



cnanEo 



2a3 
-a 6 

1.3 
-<3 
-.9 



3,1 
23 
.1 
.0 
.5 
<9 
.0 
1.1 

26 

ts 

3.7 
4.5 
4.7 
3.4 

3,0 
7.4 
12.0 
S.0 



relets fl- 



51.1 
51.3 

MiO 
5&.7 

01,5 
67.3 
60.5 

:olo 

75.0 

SOiS 
£15 
S5w3 

S^5 
90L3 
92,2 

10(X0 

ias.2 

11:^5 
121.0 

128.4 
133.3 
13u^l 
IfZl 

166,0^ 



4.1 
0.3 
4.8 
3^ 
5.3 
4.4 
4.3 
3.3 

25 

4.0 

3.S 

2,0 

n 

1.0 

zo 

I.O 
Z2 
3.9 

4.4 

5.2 
6.9 

5.6 
3,$ 
4,4 
^3 
0,5 



All GommodUft» 



705 
823 
T47 
B1.8 
91.1 
83.0 
87.4 
£7.6 

0X7 

03,3 
94.6 
^1.8 
<H.O 
01./ 
01.8 
94.5 
0J.7 

100- 0 
102,5 

ioa5 

11014 
1110 
IISM 
134.7 

mi 

174.9 



«,8 

-5.0 
3.^ 
1L4 
-^7 
-I.I 
x2 
.2 
3.3 

20 
1.4 

-3 

.1 
*--4 

.3 
-<3 

<2 
10 
3,3 

3,9 
3.7 
3.3 
4.0 

13.1 

18.0 



Farm prodiKi*, 
proce$std foods 
and f«od9 



]nd«x 



01.3 
101.5 

89.6 
03.9 
10S,0 
19^7 
^0 
05.7 
91.3 

oao 

917 

9a.i 

03.5 
03.7 
03.7 
01.7 
9XS 
012 
97.1 
1015 

mo 

1014 
10S.O 
111.7 
113.8 
122,4 
159.1 
171.4 
181.3 



(0 

7.0 
-1L7 

4.8 

13.8 
-3.0 
-6.5 

-<3 
-4.7 

— 7 

3,4 
4.7 
-4.7 

LI 
^1.0 
-.0 
4.2 

€.6 

-3.4 
^4 

5,5 
3.4 
LO 
7,0 
3^0 
11.5 
3,8 



Indusirlal 
commodities 



Index 



7a a 

7610 

75.3 

78.0 
86^1 
81. 1 

8La 

85.9 
6^9 
00.8 

013 
010 
05.3 
0S.3 
04.8 
94.8 
91.7 
05.2 
06,4 
08-5 

mo 

192.5 

mo 
iiao 

114.0 

117:0 
12s. 0 
1&18 

171.5 



l**fcent 



22,1 
8.6 

-2.1 
3.« 

1Cl4 

-23 
-8 
-3 
%2 
4.5 

28 
<3 

^-5 
0 

*--l 
.5 
1.3 
23 

1.5 
25 
3.4 

3.6 
3.4 

0.8 
22:3 
1L5 



Toble Consumer Price Index for Selected Groups, tind Purchasing Power of the Consumer DoHor, 
.1} t 947-/5 

:i867"t00(l 





AH 
hems 


. -i=tK>d 




IloWltifE 




APpni^l 

aad 
upk««p 


Tranfi- 
lion 


llciiUhaii<] . 
r«cieallon 


POichastnc 
pov^er of 
GOEtsumcr 
<]olUr 


Total 


At liomc 


Awny- 
trom 
home 


TotaP 


Rent 


Home 
owner- 
fitdp 


Total i 


MedEeid 
earo 




66.9 


70.6 


73.5 


i-y 


65.3 


6L1 


<;> 


78.3 


555 




1 48,1 


tl,495 




72,1 


76.6 


79.8 




69.» 


«5,l 


0) 


83.3 


i 6l5 




51,1 


1,387 


1010 


71.4 


73.5 


7tt.7 






0>.0 


;*) 


8ai 


.,«^4 




52,7 


. L4OI 




72.1 


74.5 


77. C 




72.8 


70l4 




79^0 


68.2 




517 


L3S7 


1051 


77.8 


82,8 


M,3 




77,2 


7a,j 


? 


86,1 


72,5 


U 


56.3 


L2S5 




75Ji5 


81.3 


£7.8 




78.7 


76. 'i 




£5.3 


77,3 




50,3 


1,258 


1053<„« - 


^1 


fao 


*0,3 




KK& 


i^3 


75^0 


M.6 


TO. 5 


72,5 


61,4 


1,:M8 


19M 


8ft5 


8?. a 


Ww8 




SL7 


ML? 


76.3 


84.5 


7K3 


73.3 


614 


1,242 




8a2 


.')1.6 


81.1 


7?ii 


b2,3 


fl.3 


77,0 


84. 1 


77.4 


^73,8 


61,8 


1.247 


19M 


SL4 


82,:? 


81,4 


T?. 2 


$0.6 


£5,9 


7S.3 


85.8 




75.0 


07,5' 


L229 


1»57„^- 


1^.3 


81.9 


S7.S 


74.9 




87.5 


f^L7 


87,3 


83,3 


78.4 


00.9 


1,186 




66.6 


68.5 


'Ji.O 


77.2 


87,7 


8»,1 


' £3,5 


87,5 


86.0 


81.0 


73.3 


I.1S5 


10S0«w. 


87,3 


87.1 


sas 


70.3 


88:6 


O0L4 




88,2 


89.6 


83,0 


76.4 


1:145 






88.0 




81,4 


oa2 


91,7 


86,3 


8j)i6 


8910 


85,1 


7»,1 


1.127 


loei 


89,6 


89.1 


oa4 


83,3 


oas 


919 


£6.9 


9a4 


90l6 


86.7 


81,4 


LllO 




90^6 


fis^o 


OLO 


85.4 


01-7 


01.0 


S7,0 


9a9 


92,5 


£8.4 


83,5 


^ L101 


ioe3< 


0L7 


91.2 


023 


87.3 


W.7 


05.0 


£*.0 


9L0 


010 


oao 


85.6 


LOOl 


19« 


02.0 


0e,4 


03.2 


£8.9 


'JO. 8 


9S.9 


0Q^£ 


92,7 


.0L3 


0L8 


87,3 


1,076 


i9(o< : 

ivSSi 


94.5 


01.4 


95.5 


oa9 


01.0 


o«^o 


1J2.7 


017 


95.0 


03.4 


80,5 


1,058 


07.2 


09.1 


100,3 


05.1 


07,3 


0«,2 


06,3 


96,1 


97,3 


06,1 


03.4 


1,02» 


1967< - 


lOOiO 


loao 


mo 


mo 


mo 


mo 


IC0.0 


loao 


mo 


mo 


mo 


LOOO 


1968 


104.2 


100.6 


100 3 


105.2 


10L2 


mA 


|05w7 


m4 


103.2 


105,0 


106.1 


,9fiO 




m8 


108.9 


m2 


IILO 


II0l8 


10&7 


^ 116.0 


111,5 


107,3 


110.3 


113,4 


,011 


1970< „ 


110,3 


114.0 


113-7 


m.\> 


118 9 


iitti 


12fi,5 


116l1 


112.7 


116.3 


;20i,6 


,e«o 




131.3 


ll£.4 


116,4 


126.1 


121,3 


115.2 


133.7 


IIOlH 


118.6 


122:3 


128,4 


,821 


107J< « 


125,3 


^ 123.5 


121.6 


131,1 


129.2 


110.3 


140.1 


122:3 


iiao 


mi 


13:L5 


,700 




1311 


111.4 


141.4 


141,4 


135.0 


I2L3 


146.7 


126,8 


12X* 


130,3 


137,7 


.752 


1974 


147.7 


101.7 


16J.4 


150 ^ 


I5a6 


13a « 


1612 


136.3 


•37,7 


140,3 


150.5 


,678 




IOI.3 


175.4 


175^8 


174,3 


ms 


137,3 


l«L7 


143,3 


liiOO 


1515 


168.6 


:c?i 



' Iiicladcs olber gtoups tiot shown scpftiatdx, 
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Tob1« O^. Work Stoppogtf R^fulHng From Lobor^Monogom^nt DUputOf Involving Six or Mor« Worktn 

for ot Uott 1 FdlDoy or Shifty 1947-75 ' 



Y«tT 



work ttoppiftgQ* betlnninif tti y«ftr 



Nural>«irol 



P«rctatot 

U>U1 
«coiiOinF 



Bays mb 3Wkr {far ill fltopp«g^ In ttfloct) 



Numb«r 



ToUl 



nonJkrm 



P«r worker 
tavolW 



IMS. 



4, SO 
3,825 

^ 3,455 

4, MS 

5.716 
5,133 
5.010 
5^353 
«.074 
SuSOO 



25.6 
31.8 
33.5 
IV. 2 
17.4 
10.8 
3a8 
33.5 
18.5 
1S.0 

10.3 
10.7 
318 
£14 
33.7 

33.0 
33:« 
25.0 
U3 

32.8 
21.5 
Ufi 
35.0 
37.0 
21.0 
21.0 
27.1 



3:170 

%410 

3:330 
31510 
3^400 
1,530 
3:«50 
l,»0O 

1,390 
3:0QO 

hm 

1.320 

hm 

L330 

m 

1*«I0 
I.5S0 
1*000 

3:S70 

%m 

3L305 
1*800 



47 
43 
. (L7 
5,1 
45 
7.3 
47 
S.1 
5*3 

a,6 

Z6 

U 

^6 
^3 
LI 
i7 
^5 
3.0 

43 

IS 
S.5 
47 
40 
^3 
^9 
15 



34,800 
34.100 
50^500 
38wS0C 

33 goo 

5QLI0O 
38^300 
32^600 
3&300 
StlOO 

10.500 
31,300 
00,000 
RlOO 
1^300 
l«,flOD 
IMOO 

31,300 
35,400 

43,100 
40^018 
43,660 
801414 
47.SS0 
37*0» 
37,048 
47*«1 
nOOD 



a30 

.38 
.44 
*33 
.18 
*48 
.33 
*18 

.34 

.13 
.16 
.50 
.14 
.11 
.13 
.11 
.15 
.15 
.15 

.35 
.38 
*21 
.37 
.38 
.15 
.14 
.34 
.IB 



.5» 
.40 
.31 
M 
.38 
.1« 
.30 
.30 

*14 
.32 
.61 
.17 
.12 
.16 
.13 
.18 
.18 
.18 

.30 
.33 
.38 
.44 
.33 
.17 
.10 
<.3t 



18.7 
18.1 

ia3 

18.7 
11.8 

10.7 
17.4 

1L4 
11.8 
317 

a5 

1L2 
15,0 
17.1 

ao 

111 
13.0 

a7 

115 
17.3 

3ai 

145 

lie 

13.4 
17.8 
1V.4 



» AT«nce duration Hvrts nUt« to jitopi>&(Ci«s «ndine durtng the ytfir ^nd 
ttt stmpl« averacts, with <Uh &t«ppa«« elvtn equal wdeht ol 

ttSSlM. 

' Workm coant«tl mo^ than onc« If they w«r« Invt^v^d la jnoi « than* 
oQtt itoppacft diulnc th« F«ar. 



> Excludes farastry, Ashciy, and P^^ai^ hou^old wotk«rs. 

' Includes 0^v«rnroent ompioj^. 

^Not^yanable. 
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Tobl* G*9^ Ptrsons Btlow fh« law*Incom« l«v«l, by Famtty Status, 1959^4 



Color 


All pn9on» 


P«rac(D3lni^U]«» 


Vnrel«ted 
Indlv Jiiila 

and over 




FAiQl]yhe«d 




01 her 


Totel 


Nonbrm 





Ii8::: 



TOYAL 



IMS... 

19*8... 
1«O0... 

W7S... 



' Nx/;ro AtiD Other hmes 



1901... 
i»ftt... 
loo... 
l»l... 

IMS... 

lap... 

19W... 
1««9V 
IflTO... 
1(71... 
1972... 
I97i... 



391, tM 

3311&& 
27.7fl9 

34.^ 



24*057 
22*490 
191.290 
ia,ftS3 
17*395 
1C^«71 
ia*«59 

17.7#0 

1&.U2 
l«,20O 



11*006 
11*512 
lL72a 
11*9153 
11*i0S 

ii,m 
. ioi«e9 

&*220 

a,76fl 

7*9W 
7*«1S 
7*4S3 
7*93* 
r*7£0 
*^257 
7*S31 
7.970 



»*M1 
34*925 
34*50» 

31*49« 

3Q1.912 
28,35a 
23,609 
22*771 

19* 43a' 
19*175 

19*577 

ia,2» 

1!^440 



24*443 

23,747 
22;«13 
21*149 

m7i« 
la^sce 

iS:§f 

13L$4« 
12.709 
12,623 
13*333 

g:^ 

U*4I2 
12,517 



101.119 
10^«e3 
lOiT«3 
11*010 
10.319 
liK 19« 
9*SS0 

a,37» 

7*930 
7,149 
A* 729 
6^552 
7*007 
A* 839 
7*300 
«,6S7 
A* 923 



a* 330 
a, 243 
8L39I 

ttOn 

7*554 
7* 100 

«^7ftl 

?W7 
4*950 
5*008 
5,260 
fh303 
5,075 
4*S3S 
5,10» 



0,135 
M15 

A, 205 
5,ffr/ 
5.4M 
5*25S 

1:^ 

4*056 

3*555 
3*575 
3,7<« 
3,751 
3,441 
3L219 
3,482 



2;ie« 

2,190 
2*060 

1,»9T 
L«7S 
1^611 
1*431 
1*395 
1,433 
1.552 
1.552 
L634 
1*C0» 
l.*27 



6,«24 

A,«9 ' 

71014 

7*004 

6,167 

4,058 

^341 

5,211 

5,003 

4.S53 

4*:22 

4,582 

4*822 

4,351 

4*753 

4.533 

4*708 



4,915 
4,919 
Ma2 
«^00O 
4^610 
4*330 
4*163 
3*e85 
3,010 
3,225 
3,204 
3*229 
3,351 

^171 
2,964 
3,193 



1*709 
1*730 
1*832 
1*914 
1*357 
1*«76 
1*«7S 
1*526 
1*463 
1*323 
L316 
1*353 
L47I 
I*4ti9 
1*£82 
1*549 
1*575 



1*696 
1*594 
1*317 

Lm 

1*087 
1*102 
080 
573 
574 
491 
4SS 
126 
433 
452 
323 
295 
341 



1*270 
1*195 
1*0U 

797 
356 
378 

m 

421 
446 
391 
319 
316 
3« 
369 
2?0 

m 



420 
39S 
301 
276 
23) 
221 
210 
152 
123 
103 
70 
79 
81 
33 
53 
fiO 
51 



i7,^ 
17,2SS 
16,577 
10,630 
l«^69l 
l«^734 
14,383 
12,146 
11.477 
l5739 
9*321 
9*501 
10,235 
101314 
10*082 
9^453 
101196 



11*330 
11*229 
10,614 
101332 
9l740 
9^573 
8,595 
7*201 
6,729 
0,37^ 
5,777 
5,667 

ai 

5,734 
5,402 
«,180 



5,323 
6,059 
5,063 
0^245 
5.942 
M03 
5,703 
4*942 
4*698 
4*306 
4*014 
3*331 
4*097 
4*003 
4*293 
3,991 
4,016 



9,031 
9*»4 
9*541 
8,910 
^B,2S3 
31,016 
7,219 
5,8f9 

4,667 
4*667 
4.835 
4.757 
4*420 
4,018 
4* 135 



0,672 
0,913 
0^928 
6,314 
5,031 
5,835 
5*089 
4*130 
4*0^6 
3*557 
3*377 
3*331 
3*477 
3*474 
3,043 
2,731 
2,855 



2,162 
2.476 
2.613 
2,A72 
2*3t9 
2,131 
2*160 
1*759 
1*611 
1*352 
l*2fiO 
1*286 
1*358 
1*283 
1*377 

1*% 



4*023 
4*926 
5,119 
5,002 
4*933 
5*143 
4*S27 
4*701 
„4,90S 
4*091. 
4*851 
4,072 
5*090 
5,154 
4.883 
4t674 
4^830 



4*0U 
4,047 
4* 143 

4,059 
4*089 
4*241 
31988 
3i,3«0 
4,132 
3*819 
3*962 
4*036 
4*161 
4*211 
3,935 
3*730 
3,773 



e#7 

879 
976 
913 
819 
002 
839 
811 
666 
845 

- 689^ 
036 
929 
911 
918 
914 

1*047 



FootD0l«3 ftt «nd of t«bl«* 
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i 



I 



TobU G-9, Ptrsons Below the Low^Incotne Uvel, by Fomily Status, 1959^/4r—Contlnued 



Color «ndT«*r 



id 



J«04 

1974.. 



Penoiuin funtu«a 



Tot*J 



F*m 



under 16 



Other . 



indlddXttU 
and over 



1»M... 

isei... 
tout. 

Ig7... 

lfl«.. 

14091. 

im.. 



IS:- 

im... 

WW... 

lOWi.. 
1«7... 
IMS... 

i«ee... 
IW). 
iwo.. 

IS::: 

1973... 
1074... 



i2.4 
312 
21,0 
21.0 

ItL^ 
17.3 
14.7 
14.2 
12.9 
12.2 
13:1 

12,5 
ILO 
11.1 



IfLl 
I7.ft 

1^.3 
14.0 

11.0 

0*0 
9.0 
OlO 
S.4 
S.0 



512 

Slo 

91.0 

4«Le 

47.1 
t>.t 
37.2 
33.5 
31.1 
31.0 
310 
30.9 
31.0 

n.5 



^aOL7 
S)0l3 
10*4 
17.9 
17.4 
Jlft 
15.1 
12:9 
IL3 
1015 
10.4' 
10.0 

10.2 



lis 

I1L2 

lis 

14.7 
13.0 
15.2 
11.7 
017 
0.2 
6.4 
7.ft 

7. a 

B.1 
S.2 
7.4 
ILO 
7.5 



55.0 
55.7 
55.0 
55.3 

5a9 

40.1 
4^.8 
3S.0 
35.3 
32L4 
20.0 
£915 

3a7 

20.7 
31.0 

28.4 



r«rc«nt below tbo 1ow^iK0m«]«v«l 



IB. 5 
IB.1 
».l 
17,2 
15. ff^ 

m 

ii.ft 

1L4 

V 

13. ft 
10.1 

lao 

Ol3 
B.4t 

OlS 



\n 

I4.ft 
13.0 
I2:ft 
12:2 
11.1 

OiO 
B.0 
7.7 
7.7 
B.0 
7.0 
7.1 

7,0 



S0.4 
40.0 
40.0 
43.0 
43.7 
4010 
30.7 
33.0 
311 

^7 
aOiO 
. 28.1 
27.4 
27.7 
£412 

aoiO 



111 

I5.ft 
».4 
1«.0 

ke 

13.9 
RO 

\H 

Ol5 
Oil 
0.3 
017 
0.« 
0*2 
6.0 
S.0 



> 13.1 
12:0 
lt.3 
12:0 

li.e 

10.0 

B.9 
7.9 
7.1 
7.3 
7.9 
7.9 
10 
0^4 
«.8 



45.3 
41.2 
45.0 
45.0 
4t.4 
37.9 

^2 
3(hO 
27.1 
aOiO 
£412 
27.4 

3«.a 

27.4 
2S.0 
2S.0 



3«.e 

3S.t 
35.0 
20.ft 

aao 

2U4 
IB. ft 
17.4 
17.4 

1S:« 

I2:ft 
II. 0 
14.2 



3Bl0 
33.3 
27.9 
30.5 
31.2 

S4.a 

119 
18.1 
110 
111 

111 

112 
11.3 

0.ft 
12:7 



OLft 
tl4 
814 
00l2 
BLt 
70.2 

««.o 
51. e 

51.5 
511 
513 
41.1 
41.4 
4C7 



SIO 
319 

2S.ft 
22,7 
2017 

lift 
113 
U.1 

lis 

14.0 
111 
14.0 
14.2 
119 



210 
117 
IT.O 
119 
111 
U.4 

\ii 

10.9 
10x0 
10.1 



617 
015 
05.7 
014 
510 
01.9 
57.3 

«.o 

41.5 
310 
37.7 

3o.a 

317 
41.3 
313 
314 



110 
112 
119 
111 
116 
113 

% 

7.3 
7.2 
7.4 
7.2 

le 

10 
10 



113 
113 
113 

12:0 

0l2 
7.4 
7.2 
13 
. 1ft 
IS 
10 

1ft 
II 

4.5 
4.7 



42.1 
41ft 
44.3 
412 
310 
317 
313 
27.7 
25.3 

aio 

10.4 

I0L4 

J12 
IOLO 
17.4 
117 



411 

.45.2 
45.0 
414 
44.2 
417 
39^ft 

Si 

3«.0 

3ia 

3«.0 

3s:o 
3i.e 

20.O 

£ia 

£19 



411 
410 
412 
417 
410 

311 

315 
32.2 
31.ft 
311 

3as 
20.a 

27.1 
317 

:i2 



57.4 

50.3 

52.7 

«ZI 

513 

510 

517^ 

511 

HI 

417 

3T.S 
41 



> BcfljnnlAff 1001 d&ta are based on revlied niethodol«ey far piocrainc 
Inccgnjedata- 

) Bcflnntn? 10^ dA(& Ar« based on I07O c«n5US nopulaUon c^tatroU «nd 
t^ekir« u« noi atrtotiy comp&rable with dA(& for tv&cr y^m. 



SouitcE. Depvtmeut ot Coninierc«.r BtuvftU of tht dnPH. CiiiT«nt 
ropul*Uon Reports 8erl«s P-«a. bro«. «S. 71 8101, OS, ind 102: 
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Tobtft G^IO. Minority Employmtrtl In Flntis with 100 or Mor* Employoos^ by Stx ortcf Occupoliort Group^ 



* BoiH6txu 
NmaW (thoosaodi). 

NtfTMC *. . * . *****H 

epuUh sp«aidQC..H 
OfUntalSt.^ 

Uaix 

ftteaenhtr f tbouitnd j) ^ 
P«rt«tit vho w«ro; 

KtCTOet. 

epftntsh »p«yclDc. 

Orttnuisu. 

TtMAlM 



P«iroent whow«i«: 
N«cio«aw — 

OflcnttU H 

Number {Ibous^nds^..^ 
P«rc«nt who wert: 
N«cro«9 

Ofl«nttl3.„. 

AiD«flc»n Indian*.. 



MaIC 



Nttmbet <tboiiuii43) 

PctCfQt who WCT^ 

N^ro^ — 

Oiiftnui5, *, 

American IiidJ«n«. — 



Namb«(f dhc Mi^) 

P«re«nt who vftn: 
N*tr«a 

Ortentib 

Both 8xxu 

Number f th<mi4n43)t 

Fattai who wer*: 
K««iV9* 

OiUntiK 

Americ«D indJao).„ 

Nttmbcr (thoDsand^ 

P«ic«Bt who wtnn 
N««rM«. 

OfUnUb 

Am«tfcaa Iiullam,.p. 



Number fthotuvidA)...^ 
P«T«eiit wbo wvTi«; 
Netm**- — ♦ 

OrienUls, 

Ametlcui5 indJansw- 



311 ployed 


Total 


Prt>- 


Tcchnl* 

Ml 


ofl]d«b 


Sales 
workers 


Clerical 
wortm 


Total 


Craft 
wortm 


Opeia* 


Laborm 


wOTCfifS 






L5(lC;a 


1* 14L3 


2*0614 


1,£013 


4^277,0 


t2*4ll2 


14217 


1M4 


* 

1477*0 


l*90L2 






i.3 


4.1 


.0 


14 


lA 


lis 


14 


11£ 


2L2 


Sll 








L4 


.3 


L4 




14 


10 




11 


4,0 






1.3 


*0 


*3 


*4 


•:S 


.3 


.3 




.3 


.3 


4 


.1 


.1 


*2 


.1 


*2 


*1 


*3 


.2 


.2 


.4 


*1 




Qi.4ll.S 


i.4Ui«6 


784.2 


1*SS17 


1*1010 


1 1S13 


0(tMl4 


13912 


4,7017 




1* 1114 




K4 


*S 


IS 


.7 


L4 


13 


110 


14 


1L3 


210 


213 


2.5 




*7 


L3 


.4 


LI 


L« 


12 


L3 


10 


12 


4.0 




.4 


1.5 


*s 


*3 


*4 


*4 


.3 


.3 


*2 


.3 


.0 


,a 


.1 


M 


.2 


.1 


.2 


.1 


.3 


.2 


*2 


.4 


.2 




4tf$l.4 


234.4 


355^1 


1017 




lOMwT 


14313 


3310 


1*7917 


5013 


.^T S413 




HO 




13 


12 




14 


m 


13 


10 




£17 






.» 


1.4 


.3 


to 


LA 


4,0 


4.2 


13 


IS 


10 


A 


.7 


LS 


Lr 


,4 


*4 


.6 


*4 


.3 


.3 


.3 


*7 




.5 


.5 


.2 


.2 


*3 


.1 


*3 


*4 


.2 


.3 


.3 






2,702,5 


I* t39Li 




2(7412 


^lCff.7 


K3CT.4 


♦ 

- 

4*172.3 


7.2^5 


2*694.1 


2*404^0 


10. s 


5.4 




7.S 


17 


11 


15 


110 


13 


114 


217 


24.7 


4,1 


Z3 


1*4 


14 


L4 




11 


17 


1ft 




13 


12 




LI 


14 


L3 


.4 




LO 


.4 


.3 




*3 


, 1.0 


.4 


.3 


.2 


*3 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.* 


.4 


*A 


*4 


.4 




01 114,3 


ltOS3v7 




2*4710 


1*460l2 


1*04L3 


HSS13 


1S012 


10013 


10£13 


1*207.3 


la I 


. 17 


2.2 


4,A 


13 


4,3 


11 


%\ 


11 


lis 


2L0 


24.3 


4.3 


^0 


1*3 


14 


L3 


14 


10 




14 


12 


0.7 


7.0 


.7 


Ul 


3L2 


1.3 


.4 


.4 


L2 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.4 


L2 


,4 


,3 


.2 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.2 


.4 


.4 


.4 


.7 


.4 


11*034.1 


ft ou ^ 


779.9 


4A7.0 


391.7 


L2;io 


4<Otl8 


1404.1 


3114 


12112 


073.3 


1*2S14 




? A 
7*V 




11, V 




10 


10 


HO 


ILO 


114 




24** 


4.0 


^0 


1*A 


18 


U7 


14 


10 


14 








4,4 


.« 


LI 


2L0 


LA 


.4 


.4 


.0 


*4 








. .3 


.4 


.3 


.2 


*a 


.3 


.3 


.3 


*3 


.3 


.3 


'*ft 


.4 




14. 663k 0 


2*$S7.0 


1 444.3 


3w 127.1 


3li7H7 


4l*f04bO 


Sill ft 

#iWt W^Hf V 


4*2310 


7.4110 


2*3710 


2*410*3 


II.0 


^» 


11 


7.3 


10 


lA 


10 


14,1 


10 


-117 


214 


217 




2.4 


1*5 


17 


1*A 


17 


13 


18 


17 


13 




14 


.S 


LI 


14 


1*3 


.A 


.4 


Ul 




.4 


.4 




LI 


.4 


.a 


.2 


.3 


*3 


.3 


.3 


!l 


.4 


.4 


*4 


.4 


'■n All 1 




1*704.1 




21(710.^ 


1*449.5 


1*031.3 


10.0410 


1001.4 


10^2 


1*0714 


1*1513 






17 


4.7 


14 


4,4 


17 


13,1 


13 


tl4 


21.4 


?4.0 


4,4 




L4 


14 


1*4 


14 




13 


14 


"it 


0.0 


T2 


.7 




12 


L3 


.4 


.4 


tl 


.3 






. .4 


1.2 


.s 




.2 


.3 


.3 


.2 


.3 


*4 




.4 


*4 


.4 




4*771 » 


«S4.« 


45L0 


407.7 


1.244,2 


ld«14 


15&13 


325;3 


2;330LS 


800.3 


1*2413 


12.4 




^2 


13.2 


14 


lA 




114 


111 




110 


214 


4,3 




1.4 


IS 




17 


11 


14 


13 




10 


4.7 


1*0 


1*1 


11 


1*4 




.4 


LO 


.7 


.0 


*7 
.3 


.7 


^ .0 


.4 


.3 


.2 


.3 


*3 


.5 


.3 


*5 


.4 


*3 


.4 



Blu«<onarwortm 



* Date for 1000-71 wciv nublLshvd tn itn Manpoti,rf Btpvrt, dtiU tot 1912 
were fbbUshtd in the I$74 ManpoKer BtpvrU Deta Jar 1075 not avaJUttJe av 
pressUme. 

Sovra; Bafed on tbe ^lud Employer Tnfonnatlon Hepott EEO-I of 



ih* E-iu»l ?,mp\vyaM*i uplivrtu**it> C.jit*miaSurk and Ihe OlUcf Federal 

B(cau» o( mtutory «nd admlnE^iratlte provlslotUi o«U/ Umltcd data have 
be«a obtained from employm lu ftiMcmtufe* «on>tiuei(ofi «nd swlors of 
other Industrtes* 
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'3-00 



TobUG^II* Employmftnt of N^grofti and SpanUh-SpftalcIng Am«rlcant in Hrmi With 100 orMor* 
EmpIoyMtf by Region and Occupation Group, 1966, 1973*74^ « 



EttfUnd 

lllddl«JrLUntlc 

ElM Noctb C«ntntU. 

W«ft North C«nU«] V 

''SombAtlftnUe....A 

Eut South CentnJ. 

wm South C«atnl 

MoBDUta. ..^.^ 

Kdflc ^ — - 



K<wBttfkn4 

MlddkAthmUe. 

Eut North CentnL. 
WMtK«nhC«nU«].. 

8outh AtUntle. 

' Ei» South Central.. 
Wott 8otUb C«atnL. 

HounUla 

Sdftc 



Hvw EnaUnd..^.... 

Mld4Je Mionik 

£i» North C*ntt*l.. 
W«st North C«ninil. 

ftauth AtlMitle 

EostSouih Cfntral.. 
W«st South Central. 
Mountain 

r««fac 



NovEtkclpnd.^ 

MlddloAUMitle. 

E«At North Central.. 
W«n North Cnitral. 

South AtUtktlc. 

Ean South Centr*!.. 
W«st South Ontral. 



New Em^tand 

Mld4I«AtlaDtk;...» 
£an North C«Qtrd.. 
W«9t North Central.. 
8outh AtUntle.^....^ 
Etst S<»uth C«neal... 
South C^ntraL. 

Mouata)Q» 

.P*ctflc.« 



Ntunb«rOBi- 

plo>«d 
dfaousandi) 



froup 



N«ir En^luid 

Mld4t«Atbntlc 

Eut North Central. 
W«stNtitth C^otral. 

So'kth Atlantk. » 

East South Cemnl. 
West Soaith CenLtal. 

3lbontetn 

?««fn«. 



L77*7 
a;flW.7 



a; 0117 

327.0 
7.4li.L 
3; 1/7.3 

l.mi 

1*C9L3 



2.012.7 
^337.0 
fHl£.l 
177.3 

4. war 

I.C9I.3 



S:.:»L7 
K013;0 



7.409.S 

a;idL7 

4,7«^i 

i.m3 

^^0 



9L0 


4.^ 


10 




3,7 

e.7 


L4 


2.3 


4.^ 


^.3 


10 


fl.3 


4L4 


LOlQ 


ma 

7G3.« 


IOlI 




4.0 


3,1 


S.3 




lUl 


Jfi 


12^0 


10.0 


2^3 


10.3 


2.» 


7.1 


13 
1.7 


4.0 




113 


4. f 


L3lO 


10.4 


316 


i2£.a 

917. 1 


19 


3.4 


9.4 


5^0 


17 


4.4 


0.4 


3.4 


7.3 


It 


L4.3 




9.0 


4.9 


IOlO 

ia7 


3.8 




11.1 




11.3 


£1S 


41.7 


mo 




0.2 


4,^ 


3.1 




£.0 




0.7 


3a4 




37.3 


mo 


'1? 


IS 


3.1 




3.* 




&0 
17 


18. S 


&7 


^1 


30.7 


3S.7 




1-2 




3^4 


KO 




3.0 




3.1 






21«.l 


19 


4.3 




14 


10 


S1 




7.0 






8.4 


L17 



Minor. 

croup 

<w»t cf 
total 



Pimt^t of total «mptonneDt Injobcatftory 



t^'hlt«^t« work«i« 



Toul 



tts- 
slontl 



Tt<h- 
nfc«l 



Man. 




CJert- 


at en 


Sales 


eel 




Kork. 


irort. 


oin. 


en 


era 









Blue-collervwken 



TOtel 



Craft 
en 



Opera- 
tives 



Laboe- 
en 



S«fT. 
ICO 



Necioes 





3.3 


1.3 


Ol7 


10 


0l4 


OlO 


1.0 


4.1 


L3 


4.0 


0.7 


2U 


397.3 


7.3 


3.0 


LS 


5.1 


LI 


IS 




.fi 


4.1 


1^1 


10.3 




S.3 


17 


1.2 


3.S 


.0 


10 


3,0 


lfl.3 


312 


mo 


4.4 


L4 


.0 


13 


.4 


L3 


LO 


^2 


1:^ 


s.o 


0.0 


15.7 


500.0 


14.4 


3.1 


2.0 


5.0 


1.3 


3.7 


3.6 


18,4 


15.0 


44.1 


3913 


107.8 


113 


12 


1.0 


4LI 


L2 


15 


LS 


14.0 


4.0 


114 


310 


38.0 


1817 


IOl« 


1.7 


1.1 


4.3 


.7 


L7 


L7 


IL3 


3,7 


13,3 


3X1 


3X1 


15^3 


12 




.4 


1.2 


.2 


.7 


L2 


10 


.7 


1.0 


4.; 


&£ 


1)0.0 


^7 


11 


1.0 


\2 


.0 


10 


3.0 


4LI 


IS 


7.1 


IOlO 


14.0 



Spaji]ih<spe«ldn;i£ Amcrlcaoi 



IC3 


OlO 


Ol2 


0.2 


0l3 


Ol2 


0.2 


0l3 


L4 


0.4 


L< 


3.1 


L4 


I2T.2 


14 


L3 


.8 


L2 


.3 


.0 


10 


3.1 


L4 


5.1 


3.0 


5.1 


;s.o 


L2 


.4 


.4 


.3 




.3 


.3 


LO 


.8 


1.3 


3.4 


L4 


1L2 


.0 


.3 


.3 


.3 


^2 


.3 


.3 


.0 


.3 


.fi 


LO 


.S 


23.3 


' .3 


T 




.8 


.3 


LO 


.3 


.7 


.0 


.4 


1.1 


LO 


L2 


.1 


'.1 


:l 


.< 


.1 


.1 


.1 


.1 


0 


0 


, .1 


.1 


10X3 


0.2 


3.0 


L« 


3.S 


L3 


5.3 


3.1 


S.4 


.4 


.3 


13.5 


10. < 


5&2 


1.4 


3.3 


L3 


3.4' 


11 


5.3 
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^ TobU Employmtnt of Negroes ond Spontsh'Speoking AmerSeons in Firms WSth 100 or More 

Employees^ by Selected Industry Division ond Occupation Groups 1966, 1973^74^ 
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BICENTENNIAL STATISTICAL SUPPLEMENT 



Data provided in this special Biccntenniftl statistical supplement \7^re 
gathered from a variety of sources, including a number of Federal agendes 
and their publications. Information includ(Ml in section AA ori^naied in 
the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce^ as did most of the labor 
force statistics for years preceding 1947 in stjctions BB and CC, (An excep- 
iBon to thi^ general rule is table Blf-l, whijJlfi^'based on estimates prepared 
by Stanley Lebergott and piiblislied in \i\s Manpower in Economic Growth 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co*. 1964).) Labor force data for the years 
1947 onward originated in the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department 
ofLabon ^ 

In examining labor force and related statistics, tlie u^^r of this supplement 
should be cautioned to take careful note of tlie important differences among 
sueh terms as '^economically active population^" "gainful workers,'' "total 
hibor force**' and '^civilian labor force." An extensive discussion of these 
historical changes in work force terminology can be found iu Alba M* 
Edwards, Comparative OccMjmtion Staiktiei for the United States^ 1870 to 
lOJ^O (Washington! Department of Commerce^ Bureau of tlie Census, 
1943). The reader should also be alert to the fact that data on labor force 
and economic developments compiled during the censuses preceding that of 
1870 are often fragmentary, Tliis is esi>eeially ti-ue of the earliest censuses 
((hose of 1790-1830, iji particular), which \vero conceived primarily us 
simple enumerations of population, to be supplemented ou occasion by 
economic sun*eys of individual cities, industries, or occupations* 

In contrast^ records concerning the military hibor force (table BB-U) 
and expenditures for veterans benefits and services (table DD-6) have been 
maintained by the Department of Defeuse and llie Veterans Administration, 
rcspectivelyj as well as their predecessor agpueies, in comparatively complete 
and consistent form since 1794, 

Tables CC-2 and CC-3 were <li*a\vn from <latft originating, iu the first 
instance, in tSe Unemploynieut Insurance Sen^ice of tlie Department of 
Labor's Employment and Training Administration and, in the second 
instance, thb Bureau of the Ceusus publication^ HiUorical Statistics of the 
Umted States: Colonial Times to 1057. The sauie publication also supplied 
much of the basic data displayed in sections DD and KB, Figures for years 
postclating 1957 \\*cro supplied in most instances by staff memlrers in the 
responsible Federal agencies or offices. 
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Data OP conditions of work shown in section EE were dmwii in largp part 
from appi'opriatc pnblic&tious of tlio Bnreau of Labor Statistics, particularly 
Empioyment and Earnings and the Handbook of Labor Statistics^ supple* 
mented in some instances by Historical StatiUics* 

Tlie Handbook of Labor Statistics also supplied data shown in table FF-5, 
and Historical Statistics wns tbc sonrce^ for much of the infonnation in other 
tables in section FF, espcciutljr tliose on retnilVrices, personal consumption 
expenditures, aud cousuuieT crwiit* Data in section FF on gi-oss uud pev 
capita national pi-odnct productivity and per cnpita pei-sonul uicoiuc, orig- 
inating iu the Depailineut of Cominerce, presented special problems because 
of tlie different estimating procedures used from time to time and the occa- 
sional changes in tfie base years, used to calj;^ulate data expi'essed in constant 
dollai's*Tlie solution adopted iu these cases (sec especiuUjr tables FF-1 aud 2) 
was that of arrayuig the various scries side by side, appropriately labeled by 
soni^e. ' ' , 

Statistics ineluded in section GG. on educatiouul attainuienti. originated 
iu the Department of Health, EduaUionj aud Welfare aud the Unrean of the 
Census,- 

Afost time series ai-c f>liown from tJie lii-st year for which continuous or 
relatively continuous data areav:iiluble. 
Individual items in the tables may not add to lotals because of i-ounding. 
Pi-eliminary data arc indicated by **/^." 
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wow 



Num- 
bti* 



P«rceLt of 
niUoD>l 
toUl 



WblU 



Total 



NatiT* 



bom 



Black 



Total Sim 



Otb«f 
kac«a 



1*951 
3; 532 
3,451 
4,410 
0^706 
4^051 

^oe3 

•1X393 
11^517 
20, (fig 
HS* 
39^389 

37^558 
41»«6« 
47^97 
M»971 
e3;795 



19. 
4«i 
47. 
45. 
44. 

4a 

38. 

I' 

31, 

n. 
n. 

31, 
10. 
II, 
II, 

13^ 



5i8 

55.0 
CSlI 
02.3 
03.1 
02.0 
01.7 
C3l3 
OiO 
e3,9 
55.9 
07.4 

7X5 
74,9 
710 
711 
79^1 
6Cl3 



eao 

59.7 
OOlS 
01.3 
«3.3 
55.1 
07.4 
70l3 
7XS 
74,5 
715 

n.4 

715 



0) 

^ 

i 



3,7 
15 
3.3 
3,7 
3,0 
2.3 
2.5 

It 

1.5 
1.6 
1.7 
1.9 



35.3 
35.0 
317 
S7.i 
37.0 
310 
ZJtt 
313 
35 J 
310 
US 

313 

a. 7 

sao 

19.1 



15.5 
33L7 
315 
Stl 
K7 
KO 
U.7 
M,5 



C^4 
-I 
.S 
.2 
.3 
.3 
.3 
.3 
.0 



179 
019 
991 
1*708 
1102 
iOOl 
1830 
1900 
11.895 
1I,$S5 
U562 
21063 
3i«0t 



as 

2.0 

15 
4,9 
14 
7.4 
14 
9.7 

ia5 

110 
110 
17.1 



99.3 

sa.9 

91.0 

V, 

9L7 
96.0 

m 

913 
010 
.VLl 
012 



S4.3 
55l7 
517 
88,7 

711 
710 
715 
31.5 
810 
S7.I 
810 
StO 



110 

212 

m 

31.7 
115 
110 
117 
14,5 

lis 

7.7 
11 
10 



17 
tl 
.0 
.7 
.0 
.7 
.7 
.9 

1.0 

u 

3.0 

4,9 



lis 

7.4 
11 
15 
15 
14 
2.0 
10 
2,0 
2.1 
4.1 
10 



iNotaraJlablt, ^ ^ . . , 

> Ei^udcapei30[uon public 3blps in the service of lh« United StateMiot 
cn^C«<l ti any rtetoa <i5lB penoni In 1630 md lloop«tuniin 1340). 
• L«fs tban 0*1 percent. 



• Flnues for 1960 acd later include AUilca and Hawaii. 

• Adituiiu^l tox underemunetation ihows a total bi the South of IS<541- 
ose.of wEomlOll.UJ TV re wblieind4»932,9^4 were blade. 
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AC 



Tobf« 'AA*-2. Minority Group Poputotiori/ by S«x and Group/ 1790-1970 



Black 



^ Chln«*e 



Hmab«r 



ofUUl 
popuutlon 



Number 
of 



Number 



F«re«at 
ottoui 
population 



Nutnbcr 



Percent 
ort«ui 
poinilbtlon 



Number 



F«f««nt 
of toul 
popuUtlon 



Number 



Fcrwit 
dtoul 
population 



1««^«7 
l«tf7.S0ft 

t,m,w 

lolmui 
ii.8ei«iu 

tZ^MO^tlB 
1\013;1«6 
ll^STl.Ol 



10l3 

lfl.« 

10^8 
1£.« 

111 

112 

It. I 
u.« 

ILS 

«.« 

0l7 
U.1 



607.601 

l.lftl.302 

1^)13 
1^^700 



17.S 
10^0 
10^5 
10^ 0 

115 

as 

115 



,021 

343, £53 
237.190 
305. «S1 
241 43T 

*a*4io 

523,001 

7^m 



0h4 
3 
3 
2. 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 



55 
146 

72,157 
111.010 

141.700 
591. So 



1 



31933 

ioS;4e5 

m.4S8 
- 09.603 

^■Sl 
01.039 

74. «M 

77. 5M 

117.029 

237.392 



ai 

.2 
.2 
.2 



3^175 
0.46S 

50.407 
« 110^ 310 
3M.397 
1.003,500 



ai 

.2 
.4 



IfOO.... 
1300..^ 
IOIOl... 
16»»« 
1I>0.«. 

itso^.. 

1300..^ 
1370..^ 

1900... 
1010... 
1030..., 
1930... 
1M0.«. 

ioeo>.. 

1030^., 



608; 302 

1:^1 

k!li!7i4 
> 2,303, ao3 
3,253.115 
3,735,001 
1380,547 
1681331 
'5.300^430 
5^355^000 
0,300.033 
7,)Se.723 
9,113.403 
10.743,310 



7$ev023 
L0l3;S2a 
1,240.407 
LOOK, 535 
l.«S2;t25 



Amfriota 



0) 

i 

i 



M2,i34 
t33,«S 
135,719 
110.434 
135,133 

iB.oeo 

170.350 
171^427 
173.824 
303.300 
388,091 



47 

134 
1.760 
33*341 
03.070 

J J. 707 
1.771 
7L907 
70^049 
221 £33 
271.300 



CtUD«M 



3X149 
58,033 

iooloso 

I03.e20 
85,341 
00,85C 

57.3g0 
T7.0W 
135,549 
228,505 



All 
otber 



3,0!^ 
8,0- 

40,9eo 

43,223 
73.344 

327, 

551333 



Tot«l 



672,704 
1.102.360 
L440t,«OO 
L«27.550 
^325,080 

460. 740 
^327.078 
3,753,015 
1447.447 
1941.863 
5^,253^ 095 
0.035^474 
0.590.480 
* 7. 7*3, sot 
9.758,S 
11.831.073 



<») 

755^000 
990,220 
1.2caSS3 
1. 001. 773 
1.9n. 135 



FraittlA 



i 



* 20.007 
119,19^ 
^32,421 
122.534 

ikBo 

119,309 
102, 047 
103,542 
104.580 
S00L221 
401089 







AH 
oJber 




































*....*. 


s 

14 

250 
065 

33,300^ 
57.003 
51900 
OSwllO 
239.904 
319,900 


1.764 
1500 
1779 
3,808 
1522 
1075 
7.748 
15,152 

m 

101.743 

300,497 








33 
814 
4.013 
7.244 
t37.Si 
107.300 
509.247 



iNciftTOlbbl^ 

'EidudftslnilUDaln Indian t«nltory and oa TndfAn tieoerrmttona. 
I Adjustment for tmdeunumentjan m tbo Southern BUtes shows 5,302,172 
black penomi for both teie^cottibliied. 



4 JAti tiuno.1 percent. 
* In^lude^ jxuioM of julied white, bl^k. 
coromumtle* In (be B««teiii United 6tat««. 



(md lodkn tuoestrr In joma 



f' 
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Tabu AA^. Naltv« Populafioti It«sidin9 Outside State of BtHh, by ltac«/ Stltdftd Years, 1870-1970 

tHambcrs In Ihoostndai) 



Born In SUt« contlcuooa 
10 SUt< of 



Ptirceat 



to 3Ut< Qjf«3ld«»C» 



mo 
wo 

ino 

t«20 

mo 
im. 



Tom 



Wetr* 



mo. 

1890 
IftOO. 
1910. 

10:0. 

'1930 
IMO. 
1054 
IMO 
1070 



ISTO... 
1SS0„. 

1*00- 

ino. 
10:0.. 

1030*. 
1W0-- 
1050\ 

WO*- 



Negro a^d Ohiir Races 



UOOl 

£3.373 

»L700 
108 571 

1«9.£8S 
103L4M 



a8>oo» 

£^505 

8M0S 
05.493 

iWwTsa 



0.633 
T.511 

lOlOTO 
101531 

ixm 

13.279 

is.48e 

20, OH 
31181 



1^133 

ioe3 

e.309 
7,060 
0.743 
17^301 

lA^eiO 

ISLOSl 



3.730 
»w575 
4.064 
(.535 
T.013 
8.<7S 
10.835 
11. £90 
13. m 
15.174 
1^.333 



403 
507 
555 
774 
94£ 
1.065 
1.375 

Lass 

1.3»i 
1.16ft 
1,443 



0;« 

9,i 
8.7 
9^0 
10.1 

lao 

1L3 
10,5 
10l4 
«.8 
9^3 



9,9 

n 

10l3 
10.7 
1L3 

lae 

10.5 

•^1 



a.3 
7.5 
7.5 
8.5 

laS 
10.5 

.0.0 
7.3 
5.0 



1,475 
5.510 
31451 
7.102 
eiflfiO 
IQL533 
13,138 
14.323 
30.095 
£3^061 
33.5n 



3L051 
1,057 
5.027 

«.S31 
1L4S3 
11.40} 
17.320 
H071 
30. 010 



m 
553 

638 
529 

1.011 
1.735 

L83a 
3.C45 
3.080 
i*37 



*Biclud«5i>QT>^mtQnonn4l&nt«nlt«Ty^dIn^&ni^r^&tlo^ 
emun«T»i«<lln lOdOi 



* Ba$«d on £5^P4TC«tit $'i'^ol«. 

* BA5«d on 5-p«ic«nt £vii(>l«. 
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Tabic AAp^. Numb«r ojtcl P«rctnt Otftribufion of Popgtotlon In Urban and ftgrol Territory^ by Size of Place 
ond Ngmbtr of RgraF and Urban Places, «790-*^1970 



19001 

1»0l 



Costiist 
IMO- 

im 



p«pu- 



A 224 
«L1W 



51, 479 
54.054 

53^837 



ol total 


la 

pUow 
of 

1^004 


Bnoent 
la 

of 
tjOOO- 
2,500 




<^ 




M.1 


^} 








i 


^0 






MLS 










i 




<^ 




sai 












71-7 




i 


Al ft 








«:« 




54.1 


7.9 


S15 


43.4 


S13 


&1 


43.7 


Sll 


»>0 


43^4 


- 7-5 


S.S 


4a4 


e^s 






7>4 


tzo 


sal 


7.3 


12,0 


30^5 


7.1 


12.4 



In 

lural 
twii- 
tofy 



Num- 
ber of 
rural 
pUc«s 



Total 
urban 
popii- 
blion 



13,S51 
13^749 
13,700 



202 
322 
525 

L12? 
I,ftt5 
3*544 

^2l7 

22; IW 
301160 
4I.W 
54,158 

«a.ass 

7i42' 

90112^ 



«tS47 

I25w5«9 
m323 



ol tot«l 



5.1 
7.3 

a7 

tOiS 
15»2 
10l7 
3iS 
28.1 
3il 
39,0 
«,5 

5ao 

59.S 



7X5 



P»fc«al 

In 
places 

or 



50,2 
56.1 
53.? 
«.0 
49.1 
4U« 
39.5 
4U1 
39^.1 
35.7 

Hi 

3a3 

2S.6 
29.1 
29.2 



35.4 
313 
3910 



Pendent 

In 
placos 



under SSwOOO^ 
£5^000 10(K«0(> 



30^0 
39.S 
43.9 
214 
29.1 
21« 
25.3 
111 
17,2 
119 
19. i 
113 
19.5 
1»,1 
117 
19. S 
2L1 



113 

212 



Pcfconi 

In 
places 

of 
lOO.OOO- 
SAOtOOO 



17.8 
110 
11.1 

lie 

110 

lao 

12.0 
12.4 
1^9 
11.5 
13^0 
l(k9 

las 

11*1 



lao 

9^6 



In 

pUc«5 

of 

25a COO- 
500tWO 



119 



4.3 
114 
9.2 
ILl 
9.5 
9.4 
8.4 
It 5 
115 
9.1 



15 
10 
7.0 



Pcjcent 

Pl&CM 

of 
500.000- 
1 million 



iL5 
22.2 
113 
13.4 
3.0 
15 
7.2 
11.5 
14 
17 
Uk2 



9.5 
19 
17 



Percent berol 



In 

pl&ces. 

of 
ow 
1 million 



15 
114 
21.3 
2(k2 
117 
21.8 
21.4 
1VL3 



110 
14.0 
114 



pboes 



33 
40 

01 

90 , 
,131 
330 
S92 

m 

1.343 

2,263 
2.73a 
3.165 
3,454 
4,077 



i7U 
1041 

7.052 



^Ft^Tloa) Utbsn yXeOnlUon rcfci3 to th<j doOnttlonixscd P^or to I9&£tirlun 
% number ol densely $ettle4 Plooes were not ooiuitc<l u urban because they 
^txt not fDcorponted. Accordttcff to the "cun^nt" deflnltJon^ eJl the poptila- 



tJon resldloe In iirb&n^ing^ arm In unlncorpOTat«d ptac«$ of 2i500or 
more l5 ola^stfleil as urban. 
> Not«valUUo. 



Table AA*-5. Immigrants as n Percent of Total Immlgrcttion, by Nativity/ $elect«:td Yeors, 1820*1973 



Yew 



1820.. 
1830.. 
1S40.. 
IBSO.. 
1860., 
1870., 



1900 , 

1910 

1>» , 

1930.,..,^ , 

1940 , 

1950 

1970 

1820-19:3 <154. 
jeftr total). 



Total 
fmm]cr&- 
Uon) 



1385 
21322 
H0S6 
349, 9M) 
153,040 
387.203 
457,357 
4SS.302 
44157? 
1,041,570 

24L^ 
70^754 
24VMS7 
371334 

41317, 804 



EUJOpO 



Total 
top« 



91,7 
30.9 
95.3 
S.3 
91,9 
84.9 
713 
57,9 
M.7 
819 
57,3 
01,0 
71.3 
79.9 
2»,4 



North. 

w«t- 
em 
EU- 
rcp« 



77,5 
213 
54L7 
41,7 
55.0 
51,3 
49.3 
4X5 
1S.0 

2%0 
29.2 
210 
ILl 
17 



7,3 , 29.0 



Cen- 
tral 

topo 



35.3 
21,3 
35.5 

2^8 
311 
29,7 
27,8 

2.7 
18.0 
30.5 
59.0 

12 

219 



EaEt- 
ropft 



(k2 



,2 
1,1 
fLO 
2L8 
2Cl4 
1.3 
2.0 
2.0 
,3 
,1 

7,2 



Goutb- 
ern 
Eu- 
rope 



2.4 
,2 
,2 
,3 

l,t 

l:\ 

113 
24.2 
21.3 
313 
U.2 
I(k2 
15 
115 



Totttt 
Ada 



14 
4.1 
1,3 
1.0 
4.0 
13 
4.1 
1,9 
2.7 
1.5 
21,4 



14.0 4.4 



Tur- 
key 
In 

Asia 



(k2 
,0 
1,5 
1,2 



China 



3.0 
4.1 
1.3 



,3 
,2 
,5 
,7 
,9 
,5 
1,7 

1.0 



Japan 



(k2 
2.8 

.3 
12 
3 

.1 



1.3 



01 her 
Asia 



(k2 



.8 
1.0 
1.0 
21.0 

1.7 



Amedea 



Total 
Amtr- 
lea 



4.0 
9.8 
4.5 
4.3 
4.1 
U.0 
212 
.3 

kl 

37.8 

315 
25.2 
17.7 
413 

17.3 



Canada 
and 
New 
foui^- 
land 



15 
.8 
13 
15 
19 
l(k4' 
21.8 



.1 
14 

3019 
.2?.0 
117 
18 
7.2 



loo 



4.2 
.5 
.2 
.1 
.1 
.1 



1.8 
12.2 

13 
3.3 

12.0 



17 3.8 



01 her 
Araer* 
lea 



2.1 
4.8 
1.8 
1.0 
1.0 

.5 
\Z 

.8 
1.1 
1.4 
4.7 
4.2 
13 

21.1 

4.7 



Total 
Afirica 



.2 
.7 
3 

1.9 



Total 

AU5* 

tral- 
KSla 



a2 
.3 



I By ooantry of last permanent i«aldeac« f^r im and thereafter. 



t Annual data at lO^year t.-^.*^ ra*: For 181^^-07 excludes return!^ dtluDi 
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ERLC 



3oo 



Toblt P«rc«nl Distribution of Immtsronts, fay Motor Occupation Group^ 5elect«cl Y«<irs^ 1820^95 



Pi«lesslonfll 



SUlkd i 



Laborers 



No occupatioQ 



* 

1525 ^. 

IW*-, 

1|I0l 

itS:::::::: 

\m 

IttO. 



24.837 
315.331 

1791. e«i 



3.0 
L« 
.5 
LO 
.5 
.5 
,2 

:i 

A 
.6 
.5 
1.1 
.4 
.5 
,7 



14.3 
5.7 
10 
&fi 

^l.S 

«-i 

^2 
V4 
1.B 
12 
1.7 
1,7 
1.7 
2,1 



idi6 

11.0 
7.0 
J2.3 
11.7 

*-i 

laa 
14 

7.C 

idig 

12,7 
S.2 
11.9 

lao 
lai 

9^ 
17.0 



15 
1&8 

12. « 
IXIlO 
111 

13. B 
13.0 
l&l 
12,1 

7.0 
12 
7.2 
113 
7.0 

&0 



1.3 

*b 

1.2 

2!! 

\.% 

l.l 

3.2 
3.7 
V7 

i,r 
5.1 

iSii 



12 
10 

10 

115 
13^5 
211 
U.S 
115 
17.4 
1S.7 
£l.g 
21* 
210 
21.0 
310 
SIB 



11 

2.1 
1.0 
1.5 
1.8 



013 
51.7 
78. 0 
510 
51.3 
51.3 
5L7 
519 
51.0 
52.3 
^2 
£3.5 
41<.» 
17.0 
53, G 
43.0 
35^7 



. I For ia3<HSS Includes romnUng dtizon«. 



> L«s» tbftn 0,1 P«rc«iit. 



Tofal* P«rc«tit Oistrifautton of Jmmisrants, fay Major Occupation Group, Selected Yeart^ 1900-74 



Ftscftl 


TOt«l 


t^chntcul, 
And kindif d 
icorkfrs 


ftitd farm 


omdai^* and 
proprtfton 
(cic. fann) 


$al«3;. and 
kindrtd 


optrfttUes, 
and 
tjndr^d 


Private 
household 


f ic. private 
household 


Fann 
laborers 
and 
supervisors 


Laborers, 
and mine 


No 
oceupa- 
tion^ 


1900 


4il572 


15 


1.S 


LO 


10 


12.2 


10 


LO 


7.1 


. 316 


311 


1005 


1*CC1439 


1.2 


1.S 


2,7 


L2 


15,5 


112 


.5 


13,0 


■ 213 


22,0 


iSio.,,,^. 


1* OIL 570 


.9 


1.1 


L4 


L2 


1L7 


13 


.9 


37.7 


30, & 


> 35,0 


1914 


1,211180 


1.1 


j.2 


L8 


L5 


12,3 




Le 


23,0 


If .8 




1915 




11 


2.0 


\l 


i9 


14,0 


12.2 


3.7 


7.0 


112 






430.001 




2,8 






13.0 


8,7 


4,3 


3,5 


114 


40,3 




20t*314 


1% 


4.7 


L9 


1% 


12,5 


11 


12 


5.4 


12.4 




IMO 


:ii*7oo 




3.5 


1,9 


10 


13,4 


110 


2,8 


5,7 


7.5 






23.068 


, 7,0 


1.3 


3,0 


2,6 


7.9 


2.4 


4,0 


.6 


3,8 


07.4 




3t.»S« 


0.1 


1,7 


3.9 


2.9 


7.7 


4.1 


4,0 


1.2 


3,9 


44.3 


!9» 


1^756 


10 


1,2 


115 


12 


11 


1,1 


L3 


.4 


3,0 


55.7 




* 31110 


7.5 




^5 


9,7 


ILB 


3,9 


17 


.0 


2.3. 






101721 


17 




3,3 


7.7 


8,1 


2.3 


2.0 


.2 


L4 




1950. 


240. ]£7, 


12 


7.1 


2.0 


17 


110 


2.0 


1.6 


2.3 


413 


19M 


237,790 


19 


LO 


2.2 


7.6 


H.4 


It 


2.7 


2.3 


7*4 


i0,7 


19«5 


291 £97 


17 


LO 


2.4 


110 


117 


3.3 


le 


LO^ 


2.9 


55,9 


1970. 


373,320 


12.4 


LO 


LO 


4.4 


12. S 


i8 


^5 


L2 


3.8 


57.9 


1974.,,,.^ 


901,861 


10 


.1 


2.3 


4.1 


16 


2.2 


4.0 


LS 


4.6 


61.7 



iIodtidesdeptndeiiiwoDaenondcbtldrtn and otbef ^ens without oc* 
"capftUoti Qi oocdpotioo ooi iopott«U* 



Tafale^AA^. Median A9e of the Population, by Race and Sex, 1790^1970 

tmyearaj 



Year 



AllltTOUpS 



Total 



Mala 



F^at« 



Whl(« 



Total 



Male 



Femalo 



MlDorii7 roups 



Total 



Mala 



Femala 



ITOd, , 

1«C1 

IWl 

1830 

18», 

1540..^ 

1851. - 
1801,,*^,... 

1830..^ 

1880 

laao 

i93o». 

1011.^ 

1«1 

1930. 

lOfO 

1950 

IWO 

1971 



117 
17.2 
17.8 
119 
114 
212 
£19 
22.0 
22.0 
21.1 
35.3 
315 
210 
312 
20,5 
210 



110 
17.1 
17.3 
10.2 
19.8 
212 
21.2 
22.3 
23.3 
24,0 
35.8 
217 
29,1 
29.9 



115 
17.3 

116 

111 

211 
217 
21,0 
22.4 
23.5 
21.7 
212 

315 



0) 



110 
110 
tl5 
17.2 
17.9 
112 
117 
214 
21,4 
215 
23.4 
24.5 
35.6 
319 
215 
30,8 
313 
51'^ 



110 
15,7 
110 
115 
17.2 
17.9 
115 
212 
316 
21.6 
329 
2? 8 
21,9 
211 
37.1 
215 
30,4 



113 
111 
116 
17.3 
17.8 
118 
113 
213 
21.) 
32.1 
23.9 
210 
25.1 
20.0 
29.5 
31.1 



17.2 
110 
17.3 
17,1 
17.5 
115 
110 
114 
117 
21.1 
23.4 
23.5 
35.2 
211 
33,5 
22.4 



10^9 
1(^7 
17.0 
17.3 
312 
112 
17.9 
115 
310 
21.5 
21] 
219 
35.4 
219 



17.4 
17*1 
17,5 
17.4 

113 
110 
110 
113 
115 
210 
21.0 
23,1 
311 
212 



■NotaralUble. 

Notz: Becausa of cbaog « ia computation p(rpc«duro* modlons Ux 1850 to 



1930 dlllar sllebtl/ from thooo pubtutaad la tbo popubtio J ooeuus rap^rtt Ibr 
1930 and provlous yaus. 
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Tabl«BB-K Th« lobor Force ond Percent Employed in Solec^ed Industries ond Occupotibnt) Selected Yeort, 

1800-1970 



Ptrcnit of hbor tmte tmP'^st^ * In selected Indvstrfei 



Ye*r 



WW*-. 



n«0D 
i,m 

ll.ltO 
13; 930 
1Ti390 
0^330 
291,070 
f7,460 
41* 410 
44,330 

«S;470 



loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
toac 
tmo 

IOOlO 

mo 
loao 
loao 
mo 
mo 
mo 
mo 
mo 
mo 
mo 



Per- 



oa.7 

78.0 



cent 



3L8 



7i7 

73.8 

54.S 

^5 
M.3 
43:7 
40.2 
3L4 

£L0 
17.0 

13:0 

4.0 



0^3 
.3 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.3 
.2 

^5 

.3 



MInlnE 



.5 
.4 
.5 
.6 
1.3 
1.6 
1.4 
1.0 

H 



2:1 
1.6 
1.4 
LO 



5,1 
5.0 
4.7 
6,0 
S.2 
6.5 
5.7 
5,3 
3.0 
4.1 
3.3 
4.6 
1.0 
1.1 



Total 



3.3 



8.S 
11.5 

I3.S 

lIlLl 

18.0 
l^S 

20l3 

20l2 
20,1 
23.0 



Cottoti ttttllo 



«ll 
.4 
.4 
L3 
L3 
LI 
LI 
LO 

ts 

LO 
LO 
LI 
.| 



rrimatv Iron 
anUst^clwa^e 
earners 



ai 

.3 
2 

^5 
.4 
.1 
.4 
.6 
.7 
.6 
.8 
.8 
LI 
.8 
.9 



Trade 



6.3 
6.4 
8.0 
mi 
ILO 
13»7 
13.7 
1L3 
110 
16.6 
1<^6 

15:6 



Transport 



Ocean 



3.1 
3:5 
1.6 
L7 
L7 
L6 

H 

.7 
.5 
.4 
.4 
.5 
.3 
.3 
.£ 



way 



.3 
.7 
L3 
3:4 
3.3 
3.G 
4.9 
5.4 
3.4 
%l 
3.1 



Sorvko 



T^fldi^ 



a3 

.5 
.6 
.7 
.8 

^9 

LO 
L3 
L3 
LS 
L5 

3.1 
LO 
1.0 



DotQe»* 

1JC5 



2.1 

3.0 

3.5 

3.8 

4.2 

4.S 

5.4 

7.7 

6k5 

6.S' 

6.3 

5.6 

4.0 

4.6 

4.1 

3.0 



^ At« 10 o^er tbiouEh iQiSO; As« 10 «n<l over thtteaft«r. 



) Persons tnenced (tmpb^rci^ uH<niplo]^dt and unpaid lamlly irork«rst 
ctc«pl OS spMUTed). Ac« lo and over. 



Tobte BB-2* Percent Distribution of the Lobor Force, by Ase ond Sex, Selected Yeors, 1690-1975 



I80O tJurMJ}..-v 

IVDO (Juno 

1920 (January) 

1930 (Aprm 

1910 f APrQ). 

1950 (April) 

1^ (APrJl). 

1670 (April) 

CORItEKT 
POFt^JLTtOSf 

1«7..\..... 

1950..; 

1955. 

19eOi 

im. 

1&70. 

» 

1371.-, 

1975 « 



(thousands) 



2L833 
27*010 
40iiS2 
47*104 

53*3VV 

ia.c7i 

83*897 



6a Oil 

6XSA8 
08.072 
72.112 
77.178 
85^,903 
9L040 
93.210 
04.7tf3 



Mate 



Total 



U to 10 
years 



33.0 
81.0 
7S.0 
78.1 

:*.o 
r2.3 

C7.& 
CJ:S 



73:0 
7L3 

6(>.S 

ULO 

a3 

63.0 
6L5 



0*; 

10.3 
7*3 
5.9 
4.0 
1.3 
14 
5.0 



16 to 19 



s.o 

4.4 
4.1 
11 

.S 0 
5 1 
5-5 
5.0 
54 



20t#f4 
years 



1510 
ILO 
10,1 

lao 

'-^^ 
7.6 
65 
7.6 



£.4 

7 I 
7 1 

88 
8.7 
8.6 



£5to44 
years 



3A.0 

3S-2 
38,1 
36.0 
35,3 
312 
3L3 

cat 



33.1 

3?.S 
30^9 
38.7 

26. 1 
26.1 



451061 
years 



JS.0 
17.9 
20.6 
215 
22.4 
22:2 
22:6 
3L0 



23.3 
3L* 

22:0 

2t'j 
20 5 
1313 
18 8 
j8,1 



65 and 
over 



3.9 
3.6 
3.1 
3.S 
3.5 
10 
3:? 
2.5 



3.0 
3:4 
3,7 
3.2 

zs 
J.1 

2.1 
2.0 



Female 



Total 



17.0 
18.1 
2^4 
31.9 
214 
27.7 
3at 
37.2 



27. i 

30,2 
32.3 
3l,0 
30.7 
38.0 
38,5 
39.1 



If to 19 

year* 



15 
4.5 
11 
3.4 
2.6 
2:1 

3:7 
3.5 



I6tol» 
yeai) 



3.0 

2:7 

ts 
2:fl 
33 
3 8 
43 
13 
1.3 



20 to 24 
year* 



13 
4*3 
1.4 

4.0 

5.0 
13 
3,5 
5.6 



25(0 41 
years. 



5.6 
6.5 
8.3 

11*5 
13.8 
13.4 
14.1 



15 




7*0 


13 






3:6 


,n 


3.6 


13,1 


1.4 


13.0 


13:1 


kl 


13. (> 


12:1 


llT 


11.S 


6.3 


15.2 


11.6 


6.5 


16.S 


11.5 



45 to 64 



2:3 
2.3 
3.3 
3.*l 
4.S 
7.4 
ILl 
12.6 



£5 and 
over 



a4 

*5 
*4 

i 

.9 
1.3 
Li 



.0 
LI 
L3 
L3 
l2 
L2 
LI 
LI 



k N'otstHt^ycompsrabJe wlii] prj«r yeorf dtir t; popu^aU^ adjuslmenu. 
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TobI* Th« labor Fbrce, by Rac« and Sex, and Marital Status of Women, SfttocUd Yoars, 1690^1975 



Ltbor lore« by tM u)4 fex 
(millions) 



ToUl 



Whtt« 



K«fro 



KcfTO 
tnd other 



M&rlUlsUtiuof 
womtn In th* Ubor fio>r«« 



1 



Huded. 



or 



C) 



DvCmiAt ClMSn (TM4L Ll>«> FOKCX) 



lfi£0 





47.4 
«1» 



«10 

991.0 
74.C 



DiCKKKiAt Ciitau* CTCTU LiftoK row:*) 

JS»..-^.. 

190O.„ 

iwo .---^ * 

1940. — . — - 

19» .> 

1 i^co * A-.**^ « * -■'.> * .**H »' 

luBOa ?c=at) 

i«$s*... ™ 

iW 



iti^TO^,. 

Iff73„..,>. 

1875, , 



SZ2 

sa^7 

S3.4 



59.3 
»3l4 

eo,4 

6X3 

eoi4 



4t9 
47.7 

7317 



78.7 
811 



£1.0 
53^4 

5^1 

W.1 

6i7 



5a,7 

A$^4 

Gai4 

«1.4 
61.£ 



5.7 

7-4 
«.2 



7.7 

9w2 
lOwO 



110 

tS.8 

39l1 



4^3 
4t7 
43.4 
44.0 
4S.7 
49l» 



^0 

3.2 
3.7 
3.8 

^2 



4.3 
4.6 
4.9 
5.2 
£.6 

e.7 



3.8 
17 
8.6 

ita 

14.4 

]9l3 
318 



17.» 
^2 
217 

3(X0 
312 



L8 
L8 
3^1 

4.0 



Z7 
3.1 
3.3 
«.0 
4.3 
«.8 



Z^ 



0 



14 

5.3 
6.^ 



5.0 
3.4 
S.ft 
7.0 
7.7 
8.< 



13^4 
17.4 



14.7 
18.4 
10.8 
21.1 



Labor PMtldpAUoa t«t«» 



614 


SiO 


816 


15.8 


37.7 


65.0 


SS.4 




17.3 




61,2 


Sil 


m 


£0.7 


4^6 


63.3 


ei.7 


all 


2[.ft 


4^3 




7317 


ec^o 


3i3 


37.3 


£6,1 


T9l3 


76.0 


211 


37.1 




78.0 


711 


33.6 


4t8 


S4.3 


73.8 


6L4 


310 


44.4 


6t2 


65^4 


8A1o 


34.3 


411 


61,5 


814 


eio 


313 


412 


610 


BOlS 


70.6 




48.6 


61.8 


8ao 


713 


^'o 


40.3 


».7 


7314 


73.3 


44.1 


40.1 


£8.7 


7S.7 


71.3 


45.0 


43*2 



310 



46.1 

ll9 

50.7 



46.4 
t4.1 

40.3 
S3*0 

£17 



4.£ 



216 
3(X7 
39.3 



r.7 

3a3 

4^8 
412 
44,4 



10 
3,3 
4,7 
6.3 



4.6 

**a 

5.3 
£.9 
6.3 
6.3 



216 



30.1 
33.3 
317 
39.4 



39.6 
40.0 
310 
30.1 
39.6 
*^7 



* tbui \ mlUloo 

' Ubof loToo P&ructp»i»t3 la 1970 w«fo 16 jmi «ad old«r, h^n 1970| tbor 
wm 14 yus *aA otw. 



* B«q;inf^nT 1955. flfiiTM w>l Strictly compv^blo wUb pt^vloviii y««r» u k 
refjU of inttodttcuon trUo rsUmattiv pn>o«dur« of 1950 uosia <Ut& fbnnjib 
l$ei vtd of 19A0c«iuiu d«U b«el[mlitc Mucb m2* 
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ERIC 



TobU BB^. F«nn Ein|)byment, os Percent of Economically Adive Population/ Selected Years, 



P«rc«ni of cconomtc«lJy 



Totd 



ISdQ 

1990... 



PXUOSa 10 YeAR^ OUI AVt OVEft 



im - 



IW.— 

m: 



PEitso^a 14 Y£AA4 Old ASP Over 



WTO. 

m4 



3,060 

11.592 
11.440 

^472 



lO^WO 
ft. WO 



7.IW 

a.4ia 

3.3^ 



-1.S 
70.5 

fi3.7 
53.0 
£3.0 
49.4 
410 
37.5 
3t.O 
37.0 



17.^ 
13,1 
13.4 



11.^ 
7.0 
4,0 
3,7 
3.0 



712 
70.7 
08,0 
ftS.O 
59.1 

49.5 
43,7 
S7.7 
31.1 
17.2 
3I.Q 



10.0 
17.1 

13.7 



11,5 
7.8 
4.2 

3.0 



> Foe lli«ynu^lB30-193a, 4hta5h<Mlfi|Ellif> t<7tjileL^^tirtac»tl> aLUit^iKfim- 
UUon rtttfBScni >11 c&tnful workers. In^lutUiiic tnlUtwy pcnoniu'l on a«ut« 
duly, wldk iJit Ult*r havA Itrcii subiruct^ f«>di ttM dviUaik ccoooirilc^Uy 



dvUiv (jgtmlAhuU- iJ<$3 Jifid 4licrca(tir^ A^m riprvfcui i<'^^ A^td 
civilian laWfuf««. 
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ERIC 



TobU Ptfsonf Employtd tn ManufactuHng, by Sw, $»x,^ and A9»f^ 1820-70, and N^mbtr of 

Manufadurins Cftabltfhm«ntf,^ by State, 1850-70 





1S30 




isso \ 


1860 




P«rc«Rt 
tot«l ^ 




Percent 
of 




Percent 

of 
4atkt 


r«Tc«nt di&trtbutton 
bysei 


\ 

employed 


Percent 
total , 


Male 


F«n]al& 


Tottil 

Aubun^-**-* *..*** . . 

AtltOiQ*. .** ..**.*. ..„*.....*.. 


349*317 
1.03 


100,0 
.4 


7.195 


100,0 
^ 1.6 


044.991 


10O.0 
.5 


70L1 
80.1 


23.0 

lao 


l,3ll,^M^ 
7,880 


\ loao 

.6 




1T9 


.1 


1* 173 


. 1 


003 
3,0G4 


'\ 
.4 


* 06^7 


3,3 


1,877 
40,236 


.1 

3.8 


C*l(ronillL « 














17.M1 


*,o 


37.^ 


5-5 


47,7n> 


M 


65.5 


' 31.5 


64,409 


4,0 


0dAWirQ...f...„. . 


3*^S1 


* .8 
.0 


4*0G0 
1 177* 

r,m 


.5 
.3 
1 

i!d 


3,^ 
2,176 
991 
8^378 


.4 

.2 
.1 

^9 


83.3 
77.1 
88^4 
7^5 


16.7 
22.9 
11.6 

*S0,5 


6,421 
3,148 
. ^454 
11,575 


.5 
.2 
.2 
..0 




3*557 


1.0 






1*007 
01,2^ 


.0 


13^165 
20*500 
1,629 


1.7 

2^6 
«2 


12.0&5 
11,312 
1.707 


1.3 
1.5 
.2 


06,4 
05.4 
08,8 


i6 

4.6 
1.2 


22,068 

21. 2» 
6,307 
1,735 

21,258 
8^789 

^,619 

28,4Da 
' 217,421 

23^190 
2,123 
4.775 

19,681 


1.8 
1.6 

' ■ .5 
.1 

1.6 
.7 

2.6 

2.2 
16.6 

1.8 
.2 
.4 

1.5 


1ddlaii« 










11.779 

7*&f3 
IS^MO 

196 


1.7 
3.3 
5.3 
^6 
. I 


3J.217 
T.56S 
2I.8T9 
31.825 
85.176 
6^690 


2.0 
1.0 
2.8 
^2.7 

laa 

.9 


31.385 
6^437 

165^ 93» 
.0,290 
63 
3,173 
16^850 


2.6 
.7 
3.0 

g 3,2 
17. e 
1.0 

« .3 

h8 


910 
86.7 
77.8 
75.2 
58.0 
9S.1 

06.6 
01 ;8 


8.0 
13.3 
22.2 
24.$ 
42.0 

3.0 

6,2 




Mdne^ 






HjSfJtr**^'* " 




Mlsslsadppl 


650 
1.952 


.3 
.6 


1. 151 

.Ih 100 


.5 
1.4 






















336 


io"" 

i'i 

1,3 

.1 

17.5 
1.1 

.5 
1.0 

<■>■: 

^ 1.3 




















New H^p^hli^.*.**- * 


s,m 

15^911 


3.5 
4.0 


17.82*" 
27, OM 




27.092 
37,311 
T*81 
10^319 
12,444 
51,480 
317 
144^706 
20.881 
7,009 
12,032 
1,066 

29, W 


' 2.0 
3.0 

21.1 
1.3 

15.5 
2.2 
.7 
1.3, 
.1 

.« 

3.1 


^ 53:1 

76,5 

■ '\ 

80.0 
85.0 
61.5 
81.7 
"92.7 
07.7 

81.6 

88.6 


47.9 

23.5 

14.1 

8.6 
10,1 
15.0 
36.5 
15.3 
7.3 
2,3 

18.4 
11.4 


■""32*3*6" 
- ^027 
1.074 
£30^112 
14.217 
75,602 
078 
222,132 
32,400 
A9»l 
12,528 
3,449 






18^056 


17.3 
3.4 
5.4 


173,103 
14,322 

G6^265 


21.9 
1.6 

^ 8.4 






^'215 

6, <»1 
6,438 

7. SCO 


17.2 
1.7 
1 ^ 

3,3 


165^883 
21,271 
1^325 
17,815 


13.4 

1.3 
2.3 


Bouth Ce^dHA 
















8^484 
33,338 


3.4 

0.3 


lTi74 
H H7 


1.7 

Ol6 


vliiginla.'. » 




























L3U 


.2 


6.039 


■0 


95.2 


'18 


15,414 














t 
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ERIC 



TobU Ptrsons Employed tn Manufacturing, by Stat«, Sex^^ on^ Agt,* 1820-70^ ond Number of 

Manufocturins Estobllthmcnts,^ by Stote^ 1S50-^0-*^onHnued 



vm 

^ 



Fttwta 



toul 



W or 



<ktntk) 



1S» 



isao 



Tottl 

AUbunjc* ^ ******** , 

. — 

Arkmsu 

C*iitjmU:„ 

Colondo.^ .r 

OmoAcUcnl 

DtkoU . 

D«iU«mi«..^...^w^v^ 

Ftctldt. 



811 



lowt* 



EilUAl 



MuNcbuavtU ^ 

uiciunit...^...-. 

Utan«9ot^ 

llisdialppl .... 

UtttMUl...... .«v^..^.H 

Monuaa ..^ 

M«i)mk* . 

eridt 

..«wB«mp9Mr« 

Jm«r.. 

«wYOTic 

[«dti CaioUmk... 

8 Wo 
ttg/oia *v 

Eb(x]« l3kn<i../. 

Boatb CuoUnft* 

T«nnbss«e. 

T*l»5, 

UUh — * 

Vtmont..* * . 

Vtt»|Q&...v. . 

WMhinatott ^ 

ll^Vfrftnla. . — 

Wtteonstn 

Wyojainff 



&71.T 
014 



a«.3 
77. 1 

85.1 
S7.0 
99.0 
«L2 

S7.3 

97.7 
8L6 

«ai 



9S.4 



2aT 

13.9 



15 
.1 



8UT 



18.4 



SLl 
16 

7.9 
10l4 
£8.8 
9.8 
82.7 

4.5 

4>8 

5.4 



43.3 

2.8 
23.1 
14.« 
13.4 

1.0 
17.8 

lis 

7.0 

13 



S;OS3v«94 
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11,6 
14,6 
I2;0 

5.0 
4,0 

30.V 
16.5 
I*, 4 



29^847 

8ao 

16.1 
23 
0.2 
3.7 
3.5 

36.1 
33.0 
' 1L3 

lao 

11,7 
3,1 

,2 
2.9 

27,3 
15,8 
l!LO 



7,445 

2ao 

5.2 
1,0 
,4 
1.0 
1,8 

11,6 
5.1 

.3 
4.0 

.3 
6..'^ 
4.8 
1,7 



3,2 
,7 
2.4 



1^ 



43; 

loao 

24.0 
5.4 
&6 

8.0 

48.1 
4a 2 
13.0 
15.6 
1L6 
. 7,8 
8.3 
4,5 

27,0 
15.3 
1L7 



7flL5 

17,0 
3.0 
6.2 

4,2 

3S.3 
35.4 
12^7 
11.5 
11,2 

3.0 
,1 

2B 

^2 
14. 6 
0,6 



6.637 

2.4 
.5 
1.3 
3,6 

flL7 
4.9 

.2 
4.1 

,5 
4.9 
3,2 
1.7 

28 
,7 
21 



1330 



4g.CP6 
100.0 

£14 
6.3 
7,4 
6.3 

39lO 
12,8 
15,6 
ILO 
%S 
*,! 
5.7 

21,2 
12.4 
8.3 



37,033 
77,0 

110' 
3,3 
6.8 
4,8 
4,3 

3B.0 
35h2 
12.6 
120 

3.7 
,2 
3.6 

19l3 
1L8 
7,6 



I<l7i2 
S2.1 

0.8 
10 
.0 
1.5 
4,0 

1^5 
4.4 

6 1 

1.0 
.5 
1.3 



1040 



5L742 

100.0 

31,1 
7,5 
7,3 

0.7 
0.^ 

5L5 
3%S 
12.0 
18.4 
^4 
11.7 
4 7 
7,1 

17,4 
1^4 
7,0 



39,16« 
75.7 

30l2 
4.4 
6.5 
4,0 
4,4 

39.1 
StG 
1L7 
13.7 

Ol2 

4,3 

t«:4 
10,1 

6w3 



12.574 
24,3 

lafl 
3.1 
,8 

i.a 

5,2 

12.4 
5.S 

,3 
4.7 

,3 
7,1 
fl. * 
2.7 

•:S 

,7 



1050 



S3,0» 
^ 100.0 

36.6 
8.6 
8.7 
7,0 

12.3 

5L0 
41. 1 
14,2 

30l4 
0.0 

10.5 
2,0 
7,0 

' 7,4 
4,4 



42,554 

72:1 

7,0 
4,6 
4,6 

3^4 
34,9 
13.7 
14,8 
6.3 
4,5 
,1 
4,4 

10.3 
7,2 
3,6 



1«L44S 
27,9 

14,6 
3.4 
1,2 
2.4 
7,6 

' 12.2 
.6.2 
,4 
5 1 
,2 
fiiO 
2.5 
3.5 

1,0 

.2 
,3 



1074 (AprlD 



SSL 101 

loao 

48,8 
14.0 

6.4 
IZA 

47,6 
34,3 
13,3 
16.1 
4,8 
13.3 



3.6 



51,027 
6L0 

24.7 
8.5 
8,5 
X7 
4,0 

33.2 
28.2 
12.3 
ILO 
4,4 
5.0 



3.1 



33.^ 
30.0 

24.1 
0.1 
L9 
2.7 
' 13.5 

14.4 

,4 

8.3 



, hfoiE. Prior lo Ut% tom ' the wjD«ia uUl j a^u«t P^PuJatn/n r& 
tersi;>clTll)^ea]nlulwoikeis,lO ytars old and ovc'r, for i^HOand 1^ it 



rtfcra u> persuf^i U >oafi^*lJaiiJover ia the civiUan Ubor force and lu^r^ 
oner U> permits l6 yem old and ovef. 



3/5 
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Toble BB^IO. Pold Ctvtilon Employm^nf of ike Federol 6ovemm«nf, SeUded Yeors^ 1816-1974 

. tAs 6£ June tO, tict^t ncft«d] 



Y«ir 



IS] A.., 

ISP- 

1381.. 



1974 



4,637 
157' 412 

m4;4 

654,500 
£«1J43 
«0g,T4S 

3^810,310 



ooinP«UtlT« 



44.Z 

79L0 



84.5 



Tit 
AOL} 

08.3 
08.0 
97. » 
98.5 

98.7 
9a4 



&0 

II 
11 

LI 
L3 
2.0 
2.5 
2.4 
1.5 

.9 
K< 
1.3 
L» 

.7 

II 

lA 
L2 



Judidal 



2.4 

2;0 

1.2 
.9 
.7 
.5 
.5 
2,7 
1.7 
t.l 
.« 

.3 
.2 
.1 
.2 
.2 
.2 



TofaU BB-11. The Mliifory liibor Force: Peisonnel on Adive. Duty^ Selected Yeors^ 1789-1973 



Total 



Army 



Air Fon^ * 



17S9. 
1795. 
1800.. 
1810. 
16l». 
1815.. 
1830.. 
ISW. 
1340. 



lies.. 

1370.. 
1880.. 
1S90.. 
1896.. 
]90Gi.. 
1910.. 
1913.. 
1920.. 
19M.. 
1»«0.. 
1911.. 
1943.. 
1945.. 
1946.. 
1943.. 
1950L. 
1953.. 
19S5.. 
19G0.. 
IMS.. 
]9«8.. 
1970.. 
Iff73.. 



718 

25^152 
40,385 
JM12 
11.942 
Sl.tl« 

2a 8M 
£17; 113 

125.sa 
1!9«^4 

45i3e5 

ifSoTio: 

9.0*4,745 
R 123, iSS 
3,mOS8 
L 445. 910 
7,4?a2ei 
i»5tOS7 

a,494*00(; 

2^ toe, 030 

2,374,000 



718 
3i»440 

io,oa» 

1^554 
0,122 
1^330 

ie.215 

a7,3i0 
2ft, W< 

309^71* 
;01m13 
* 8!. 251 

2; 3315,742 
;&K292 
I39i»^ 

6^1472 

aim 95ft 
L SOL on 

5S3,itf7 
1.5:^3]S 
LlOa20C 

l,4MLft» 
L23t,000 
782 0^ 



a,s6s 

4,929 
6,017 
e,794 
Il9i2 
27.881 

lO.Ctt2 

9«3ei 

1^243 
22; 4« 

ie*;fl* 

43,533 
44S,e06 
:2],S45 

2S1«7 
L 741.750 
3Lm317 

983, 3a( 

41ft. Ifi 

3S1.^ 

794.440 

Ce0,fi95 

wooo 

1,OS3>000 

sea;ow 
7iQ^ooa 



£25 
449 
£91 
63S 
571 
. 891 

r,2«a 

1 101 
1301 
2,380 

3,660 
2^540 

1. m 

2, Off 
3,579 
5,414 
ft.5G0 

st,m 

17.!*5 
19^380 
28, M5 
M.359 
30S,&23 
4:r,080 

240«2ig 
305,170 



387.730 
411,277 
!nT,593 
OH 940 

mooo 

§42,000 

mooo 

7591.000 
C74,O00 



1 Throufih 1955* to of Jtiiw » bcdrihin^ 1880 lor Army. 1909 f« N*vy, 6rid 
iSOOIbr Marino Cofp}. For ttriior yean, based on m4inin K>r 'iirbLcii mttftcom- 
t>1eU'r«cords »7alE9bl«. From 19fi(k [«fl«ct« pe/sonotl of D««cmb«f 31 fbtr 



* j^bi^6d wif 1* Amiy pH^ to ltM8 




Table CC^t* Untmployment, 1900^75 ^ 

(IntboUAwd»ofi>«rMfuHTM»«n4ov«rt^l90athr(»ush IW^ iQtli^QMndiolptisiynsie 7«aT«aDdofT^foeAib3«qii«nt fom. Annual tf«ntG^j 



Yetr 



1900. » 
1901... 

iMa.» 

1904... 
1905..^ 
1900. » 
1907... 

i9oe... 

1900... 
1910... 
I9tl... 
1912... 
1913... 

1915..., 
191«... 
1917... 
191B..., 
1919.^ 
1930... 
1931... 

1923... 
19^1..^ 
192S... 

1W7„. 
1928^., 
im^, 
1930,... 
1^1... 
1932... 
1933... 
1934... 
1935.... 
.1996_ 

mi-- 



t430 
1.305 
LOW 
1«30l 

i.«ai 

1.3S1 
574 
915 

1.824 
3,150 
2.5IS 

i*75g 

1. «71 
3^120 
3.377 

2. (H3 
l.«43 

534 
S10 

xm 

i,9tS 

1.010 

2,100 
t453 
601 
1.519 
]*9&2 
1.550 

i,a40 

S*030 
U.060 
1^.830 
1L3I0 
1(K610 

9L030 

7,^)o 



dvlltftn Iftbor 
force 



50 
4.0 

X7 
ao 
5.4 
4.2 
1.7 
2V8 
S.0 
5.1 
5,9 
5LT 
4,0 
4.3 
T.9 
3,5 
6.1 
4.0 
1.4 
1.4 
5,2 
11.7 
6.7 
2V4 
5,0 
X3 

i! 

4.2 

X2 
3,9 
16 3 
24.1 

25,2 
210 

2a3 

17.0 
14,3 



im, 
i»o, 

1911. 

1912, 
1943, 
i9l4. 
1»45, 

im. 

1917. 

ms, 

1949. 
1450, 
1951. 
10S2, 
IW3. 

IflU. 
195«. 
1957. 
1953. 
1959, 
I960, 

i»i, 

1965, 
19M 
]9«7. 
1068, 
19«», 
1970, 
1971. 
1972, 

m, 

1974, 
197S. 



101399 


19.1 


9.480 


17.3 


I4I2O 


14.6 


5^5«0 


- 0.9 




4.7 


1*070 


1.0 


070 


1.2 


1.040 


1.9 


Z270 


3.0 


2,355 


3.9 


2,325 


X9 


3,632 


5.9 


3,351 


6.3 


2,000 


3;.3 


1.932 


3.1 


U8T0 


ZO 


3,578 


5.0 


2,901 


4.4 


2,822 


4.2 


2.930 


4.3 


4;«si 


8.3 


3.813 


5,5 


3,931 


5.6 


4,714 


0.7 


3,911 


5.5 


4.070 


5,7 


3,780 


5.2 


" 3,360 


4.5 


2,875 


3.3 


*,975 


3;.8 


2,817 


3;.o 


2,831 


X5 


4*oa3 

4.903 


4,0 


5,9 


4,840 


6.0 


4,301 


4.9 


6^070 


5,0 


7*«30 





Morx. EeglniUnS l<^7. <«natn limited chatie«j h^v^ b^etv jiod^ in Aetl 
lUttom of employment and uaemPJvymenl with U>« result that uvU mo nib 
kbouc 200^ to 300,000 workcn; fonDer1fchs$lfi«4a»ciDptAyed, v«r« count- 



ed 09 unemployed. Oa Ihe husls oi old d^tlnltJ^mj, unemployment In 1957 
«Teraei)d2.«93,DO0.S^ CwiAti^i7u|a<i«n Aeporrf,5ci1o5 I'^T. Nu. 170. 



Toble Unemployment fnstinince, Stote Pr'^giomi, Selected Dota for Sefeded Years, 1941-75 



ItauTtA imemploymenl 



Uhousand$y 



As It^at of 
covered omplo)^ 
mtot^ 



Initial cUIms > 
Uboiis&riils) 



etltiiustlons * 1 
(In Ihousands) 



Total Onilllons 
Of dollars) 



Avcraw ve*lcly ^ 
Carole ' 



1941. 
104«., 
1949.. 
1050., 
1954.. 
1955.. 
1958.. 
1059.. 
1900.. 
1001.. 

19«0., 
1970., 
1973., 

1974 r 

1975 p 



3.073 



1.9 
4.3 
02 
4,0 
5.2 
3.5 
0.4 
4 4 
4 Jt 
5.0 

3;.o 
a.1 

3.4 
2.7 
3.5 
6.0 



101 

m 
m 

304 
, 22C 
3O0 
277 
331 
350 

2^ 

3«3 
472 



0) 



t311.D 
1.091.0 

1*7^0,0 
1.373.1 
2*QZ«,lf 
1*350.3 
S.SI2.7 
2,279.0 
2,720.7 
31,422.7 
ZlOfltO 
7 in.O 
3.84S.5 
4.007.6 
5.974.0 



0) 



ML 00 
18^ 
20.43 
20l:o 
24.93 
2d. 01 
3(^.58 
30141 

Wia 

33. W 
31 19 
4fl.J7 
50.M 
59.00 

04.at 



r Prelimlouy. 

I Not»«fl5on«liyMjmt«d. 

) IndlTtdiulsnceirlnf final payni«nu!2if<!u«4U you. 
) For tot«l untroployiotot «fiiy* 



* Dt0jmfn£ July 1903. pi«£TAm3 tncludo Tucrto Kkan suearcaiic worker: 
1^ intitpl cl^[C$ and Jnsui^u unemploytnent. 



3i7 



3S9 



0 



Tobl* CC-3. Emftrgtticy Public Att[tto:tc« ond Federal Wofk Pfcgrams^ 1933-43: Pefcent DittHbution of 

Recipients ond Assistance. 



Pemnt dlstHbatlon by procnm ) 



mfntstrttUon 



Security 
Umtlon 



CtTlUtn 

Consef- 
TAtJon 
Corp} 



AdmloUtntlon 



OaUof. 
p(0(f Ad 



Work 
Admlnl}- 



ClttiWorki 
Admlntv 
tntloo 



Oth«r 



1914. 
1115. 

IS: 

lis,. 



1.120 

1.S12 

4,325 
S.Si2 

i,m 

3Mr 



IBM^ 

1»5 



im 

1940*^ ^ 

l«2^ 



SU, 741, 2(10 

392; 161 
lpm24T 

2. 402; 301 
l,SlS^07i 
2.2S1.413 
2.I»,013 
l,e8Sw42t 
1,337,30$ 
587,423 
3a £31 



3,3 

3.4 
41.0 
3.4 
.3 



3.3 



3.2 

11 
3.7 
3.0 

L5 



9.1 

fi.8 
2015 
11.4 
&C 
IOlT 
«.4 
&0 
&4 
7,0 



«.3 



(.1 



13 

a? 

,2 



,3 
,S 
LO 
LO 

LI 
LO 
LI 



K4 

3^8 
ILQ 
113 
10.2 
10.8 
12.8 
12. G 
5.8 



7.0 

ms 

11.4 
8.0 
110 
15,1 

lift 

32.3 



LI 



5.1 
(.5 
8.0 
1U2 
15.8 



3.3 



,7 
1.1 
L3 

.g 

Ll 

1-3 

LO 
<7.5 



1.2 
L8 
L8 
14 
\0 
7.6 
£.4 



511 



11« 
84.4 



*i*:o 

£18 
510 

a? 

02.7 
ST,1 
77,7 



m,7 



7.2 
12 

111 

113 
16 
10 
4.2 
.8 
^-1 



24.2 
W-7 
6LI 
77,8 
713 
75. 
75.^ 
F5.« 
*72.S 



i.9 

518 
417 



113 

7,fl 
35,0 
39,4 
30^2 
17,5 

13 
1L« 

Gw5 

*,0 
,1 



r Ta tO(Gio li2sUn<«9, pfogtun ot neeocy n£n» cbanged during tbe 
petted cavered^ 



) rroct«iD dJbooiDtlixued htfont tad of lOll 
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TabI* D0*-1* Social Sectirtty (OASDHI) — Coverage and Percent Distribution of Monthly Bbneficiaiies,^ by 

Type of Benefttf Selected Years, 1939-73 



Yc*r 


bcgiiuilryg at foUo^ns 


Total 
(thousands) 


r«rc«m disifiUitlon ot Unelldules by typo at hcntti 




,Unlnsurea 
Oidlltons^ 


porkers t 


Disabled 
workers* 


husbands )) 


WldOwi or 


Parents' 




Motli«rs ) 


IMO » 


34,0 
40.3 

TV, 7 
J3.6 
I0d.0 
114,8 


17, £ 
30,0 
32,1 
£2,0 
28.4 
37w 
3t,£ 
£0.7 
25,8 


















L£SS 
3,477 

7,06: 

14.8tS 

SOlSGT 
26,229 
2^SS3 


50.5 
40.2 
500 
W.2 
M.3 
53.3 
50,0 
5L4 




13.5 
12.3 
14.6 
15.0 
15.6 
13.5 
11,3 
10.7 


7.3 
0.0 
6.S 
1^4 
' 11,4 
12,3 
112 


a5 

.4 
.3 
^2 

t ^1 


21, S 
3(L3 
20.1 

- le.o 

13,5 

/5,7 
15.7 


D.O 

4.^ 
3.7 

2:7 

^3 
2.0 
1,0 


IW 

1«50 









IMO 

1905 

l«0 : 

im, 


3.1 

4,7 
5.7 
0.$ 



I In cutTCfit pftymeni status at end of y^ar, 

' Estimates, Not adjusted (0 rellctt tavs-t c. ]»tu^«sions it^t covrdinal« 
OASDUl arA rajUoad fctjjemeu- l^togwii^ ^ud crediU '^i ii*iJ^uir> 
smic*. 

* Petson^ ascd 65 tqd ov«r ^and a^ ^ to 01. bcefnnine l'^ for women 
and 1061 tor jjwn>. 

* For 1960, uwludoa disabled workers aged SO to 6<, tlwtfaft*-*, disabled 
irorkors under a£0 65. 

* Include* mlv« under a^e 65 with entltttd chlldr^rt In their care and. 
btgtnatng S«ptemb«f 1965^ tnUttod divorced wtv«a. 



" neflnnlng September 1065, Includes vidows agnl 00 and 61 and sur^l vine 
at^oK«d tvive^ offid 00 and over. U^nning March l^ disaUed widowi 
and vhiduwer^ aged ^ and o«ct. and bc^inntng Jaauar? uid^crs asea 
00lM)d6l. ^ ^ , -* 

, ^ B^tnning I05r^ irKludts disabled persi>ns lb and over whoso disabiUtj 
l>^nl>efoto a^o 18 <ag« 22. beelnrJne January and. bMbnlng Sep- 
tember 1!k;5. entitled fall.t]m« students aged IS to 21. 

" Includes surviving divorced mothers with entitled children ia thdr care, 

* Less than 0.1 peiceJiL 



Table D0*-2< Prtvctte Pension and Deferred Prof)t*Sharin$| Plans, Estjmated Coverage, Contributions, 
Reserves, B^neitcidries, and Benefit Payments, Selected Years, 1930-72 



Year 


Coverage** 


Employer conliibuilons 


Employee contrf botlons 


.Vumur <lrt 
thousands) 


Percent accounted (or by— 


Total <ln 
millions of 
<loUais> 


Percent acccfunted for by^ 


Total an 
mltUons or 
dollars) 


Percent accounted lor by-* 


Irtsurtd 
plans 


Uninsured 
plans 


Insured 
plans 


Uninsured 
plans 


Insured 
plans 


Uhlnsurod 
plans 


1030,....^. 


2, "00 
2.700 
4,100 
6,400 
^£00 
15.400 
21,200 
25.300 
20,700 






tl30 
140 

180 
830 
1.756 
3,230 
4,710 
7.370 
I2,5£0 
16,010 






170 
00 
130 
160 
330 
560 
780 
990 
L420 
I.60O 






I93.V.-. 




























36,5 
24,7 
23. t 
24.5 
ZhZ 


"'^ TST 

:5,3 

76,0 
75,5 
6S.7 










1050.., « 

1055. 

1965 

1970. 


41,1 

33.5 
25,3 
24,0 
22,7 
34,8 


53.0 
6*.5 
74.7 
76.0 
77,3 
75.2 


50.0 

24,6 
25.0 


30,4 
50,0 
61.5 
67.7 
75,4 
75*0 


1030, 






Reserves' 


Monthly b«ae(6clarte: > 


Amour.t of benefit payn^ents > 


Total (In 
UUioniof 
dolbrs) 


Percent accou t»ed AM* by- 


Number <in 
thousands) 
* 


Percent accounted by- 


Total dn 
mllltons 
dollars) 


Percem accounted for by- 


Insured 
plans 


UrJnsure^ 
plans 


insured 
plans 


Unlr^sured 
Plans 


Insured 
Plans 


Uninsured 
plans 


2,4 
5.4 
12,1 
27,5 
52,0 
£6.5 
137.1 
167. S 






100 

no 

160 
310 
450 

oso 

4.730 
£.550 






too 

100 
140 

220 
370 
850 
LT20 
3.520 
7.3S! 

laooo , 






1035- 














im. 














1945..^ « 














I960. 

i^:-:::::::::::::::::::: 


46v3 
41, J 

36,2 
3L6 

20,2 

mo 


53.7 
£$,5 
617 
6S.4 

Tas 


33,3 

30.3 
317 
3^8 
24 3 


65*7 

60,7 
" 71.3 
74.2 
«.7 


2L0 
21.2 
22,7 
20^5 
18.1 
17.0 


75.4 

TiB.8 
77.3 
70^5 
81.« 
83.0 



1 Ereludtntf annuitants. Nott: Includfs paV'^'you^. multiemployer* unlon'Odmlnlstercd^ and 

I As of end o^year. nonprofit orE&uEtatlon pjans.and railroad plans supplementing the Fed«ra' 

■Includes refunds to empUf> ee^ and luoiP^uOt poyQ^er is vt~dn Ui^ttrred ra^uoa^ itiiitn^tti Mrut^m, I lans aro cias^tiod a^ trh^wed and iiriimuroi ^ 
proat-£batlnffplab^ tlie former undervrritten by Insurance companies and the latter geneialiy 

funded throu^ trustees* Derail may not add to totals because of roundine. 
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T«bh DD-3* Uh lnturonc« Campanfftt and l\h lntuiian» in Farct, by Type, Selected Yeart^ 1790-1974 



c> 


Kmnberof 

OOdDPUUBl 










Group ^ 








3 
4 

£ 
« 

0 

15 
43 
43 
fll 
170 
50 
«0 
84 
204 
20S 
335 
370 
438 
37$ 
373 
444 
473 
«0 
1.107 
1.44L 
l.«32 
1,703 
1.705 
1.810 












IIOOU 
























UtOt ^ 


«i » 

173 
500 

1.523 
3L522 
7*573 

liooe 

40,540 
«,475 
100^413 
Oft, 246 

oa,4M 
111 5% 

151. 7«2 
^1«S 
372.332 
584^ 44S 
.900.554 
1.40(2,123 
1.773L300 
1.«15>«$£ 


loao 
loao 
loao 

IOOlO 

mo 
mo 

100.0 
93,5 
37*0 

sao 

70.0 
7S.1 
70.0 
75.1 
73.8 
73.0 
71.8 
««,7 
05.0 
«,7 
£8,2 
53,0 
51? 
52.1 
52,2 
50.8 


***** ***»**'* **** * 


**M* ***^* ».***** 




13*0l« 


* **^ *** *****> **** * 

**J<^ ^*** A* *** ** * 

****** tf****** *#* * 
*****j- Wm***Wm ^^** 

** -^.^**._«* 

^ 3,0 
ft.1 
0.2 
^ 6^0 

IS-* 

12.9 
14.5 

i3a4 

27*2 
20.0 
34.0 
38,0 
30.8 
41.7 


^*«i:***^***j^***j-** 
**** ********^* *** 

,*,* 

12,2 
Ifl^l 
21*0 
10^6 
17*1 
17*7 
lfl.0 
17*3 
17.7 
1S.1 
1S.2 
14.3 

ia7 

CL7 
4.4 
16 
2.3 
10 








— ^ 

ino. 




U0Ol . , 

1*Q0l 

im^ ^ 

mou, , 

iMLui •••••••••••••• •••••••• •••• •••••• V 

IMOl ^,.> 

iMSw************** ******* **** ***-*;*?;;*;*****' 

■iBolI ^*-^ 

iw* . *>.^****^^** 

1974.**.^ -***: 


0,1 
*1 
*1 
*3 
*2 
L7 
4.0 
5.3 
0,3 
013 
3.7 
5.tf 



« InttUI ytti 1011. ^ Us» tmm 31 tnllUon. 

> InltUI J«L* 1377* ' Less ttun 0.1 P^nt. 



Table DD-^* Workers' Campen3otion: Payments, by Type of Benefit, Selected Years, 1939-73 

xoiutccs of «unr«Dt OoUan) 



Typ«of b«i>eau 



M«lk«J and 



Co]iip«tisatl<k(k p4yiQ«Dts 



ToUJ 



Dtstblllty 



SurvlTor* 



1090** 
104O** 
KH5** 
1960** 
1365** 
1*«0** 
1005** 
107D** 
s Wl** 
*1072** 
JOTS.* 



f235 
254 
408 
515 
015 
1.205 
1.S14 
3.011 
3L548 

5»0$t 



. 5S5 
0^ 
125 

aoo 

325 
435 
«0O 

i.do 
i.ito 

1.230 
1.430 



3150 

m 

550 
360 
1*214 
L071 
2.438 
2,703 
3.354 



3120 
120 
241 

m 
m 

755 
1.074 
1.741 
2.073 
2.333 
2,954 



130 

32 
42 
SS 
70 
lOS 

3eo 

570 
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TabU OD-5. Sodal Welfctre Expftndlfuriis Undftr Public Frograms^ S^Iecfed Year^^ 189(V-1974 



IMlUtons of doUfin, «xe«pt p«nent1 



Y«tr «nd Strang 


Tot*} 
social 


EOdu 
ln$ur*nc« 


Public aid 


*nd 
m«dJc*l 


_ * 




EdncAtl^n 




l ow Soci 

as pwc4 

Gross 
nAUon*! 
product 


al Wf If art 

Tatal 
Oovommont 
eipondJturos 


Total 




«31S 

1,000 
4.310 

9,205 

£S;393 
77*175 
l4S*jA2 
214, m 
:t2.3S« 

115 

104 

3.307 
3,443 
4,339 
10^541 
14.^ 
34.057 
37*712 
77*334 
I2i53< 
139, tSO 

303 
S04 
3.085 
3,341 
5.351 

4ifie6 

12,^ 
13.017 
27,337 
39*444 

cslo^ 

91, CIS 
102,603 

loao 

100.0 

* mo 
loao 

100.0 

mo 
mo 
mo 
mo 
■ mo 
mo 
mo 
mo 

30.2 
10..* 
14.5 
49.0 
30.1 
47.1 
44. S 
44.3 
47.5 
48.9 
53.0 
. 54.8 
57.0 






































- -. 

IW- 

JSg 

liw.** ■ • .^^y.. A ■ 
IW, .>.„v.. 

IMS**** o** A o** ■ ■ *> *p * ■ 

miff* 

1390 *> 




















»Oft 
1,37? 

1 Mfa 
l*W^ 

4.^7 
n fill 

1^307 
38,l£J 
54.001 
6ft, IIS 


ta;OM 
3.507 

1 Ml 

2,496 
3.003 
4.101 
4,3fl3 
14,488 
33,097 
33,62S 


3437 
610 

2,3S4 
3^001 

4^464 
4,240 
9.753 
12; 640 
14.054 


i99 
114 

IH 
iW 

4W 

viy 
1.139 
2.066 
4*406 


639 

1 I'M 

1.136 
4,8C6 

5.470 
4,(01 
0.018 
12,053 
13^923 


12,003 
2.541 
3*070 
0i0T4 
11*157 
17*620 
3»*lfl3 
50^tO5 
05.S68 
7aL763 


»I3 
■ 4 

\l 

Lit 

By 
177 
318 
701 
2^180 
2,582 


9.5 
9.2 
4.4 
6.9 

ft A 

Ift4 
11.8 
15.3 
IT. 6 
18.0 


410 
49.0 

4*4 
37.6 

32,7 
38*0 
43.4 
47.8 
53.2 
£6.8 










































1*35***^ 

1940* 

.1 

]9'5C*^*...*v*iJ*.****. 

State ano Locax. 


119 

394 
735 
% 103 
0*335 
Iii307 
n 807 
4t.^i5 
72.232 
S2,50S 


2,374 
2.343 
430 
LW3 
L501 
2iH7 
« 3,5M 

18, Oft? 
21*237 


49 

97 
1,891 
603 
1, 150 
1*737 
2,781 
i! 75 
4*603 
3,005 


2 

417 

812 
2,259 
'3,404 
3,n4 


697 
630 
1*119 
6,386 
4.772 
5*367 
CLOlI 
8,952 
13; 903 
13*87S 


63 
75 
137 
157 
ASS 
863 
3.470 
5*873 
' 7.389 
3,016 


ii" 

4 

u 

15 

4*1 

144 

582 
1*705 
3.133 


4.1 
3.6 
2,1 
4.0 
3,9 
5>0 
5.8 
8.1 
10.0 
10.3 


49.4 

4CL4 
4*4 

So.] 

32*6 
4^1 


1013 




















1W9 




















IWS ^ 


2fl7 
S73 
674 
2,844 
3.450 
4*999 
Qi,3lv 
&444 
13,835 
I3»«94 


024 

1.353 
410 

L393 

1,0$4 

2;6W 
6j839 
10^030 
12^391 


378 
519 
563 
1,140 
1*053 
2,727 
3.466 
4.978 
5*942 
. <L049 


3^4 
367 
723 
1*254 
2, 147 
2,811 
3, ICO 




1*055 

4,518 
10^073 
14,758 
25^633 
4^032 
57*S6S 
64.717 




4.0 

5.4 
23 
4.9 
4.7 
5.5 
6,0 
. 7.2 
7.5 
7.0 


47*7 
57*3 
53*4 
OOil 
55.3 

61. 7 

fA A. 

44.0 

02.6 




0 
7 

480 
62 

113 
30 
67 
48 
45 








ItSO ^ 




IWS**-^*..-.**.^ 

1460 

im *> 

im .-. 

11)74 »*^** 

PEa»KT Of TOTh*! 

Ttpe 


15 
33 
SO 

430 
450 


1013***.. .** **... 








































t 6.2 
14.5 
J5.3 
21.0 

30. 1 
34*9 
36^4 
37.5 
39.9 
40.6 


is*"e 

40.9 
11.2 
10.0 
9.2 
7*8 
8.1 
11.3 
13.2 
1JL9 


4.5 
7.0 
25.6 
S-S 
0.5 
8,5 

6.7 
C8 
5.S 


1.3 

2,3 
1. 9 
1.9 

2-2 
2.7 
3,0 
2-0 
2.0 


9^1 
7.2 
12.2 
29.2 
14.8 
10.5 
7.8 
0.2 
6*0 
5.7 


3: - 
39.1 
33.4 

33*4 
34.2 
33*7 
30^4 
34.0 
30.^ 
30LO 


.2 

*1 
* 1 

.3 
.3 
.4 
.5 
.9 
1.1 






mo 










































P£ACENT r£E>£EtAL Of 
T^AL 














































IWS 


29.3 
3L0 
53*2 
43.5 
04.9 
74.1 
77.5 
B27 
- B4.I 
83.8 


70.2 
42.4 
40 7 
44.2 
50.0 
51.4 
57.2 
53.5 
63.0 
. 43.2 


11.5 
15,7 
70l5 
29.3 
37.1 
35,9 
44.5 
49.0 
49.3 
67.0 


2-0 1 

9.5 
33.3 
33.8 
4a7 
36.6 
39.3 
51 3 
56.4 
04.4 


99.S 
93.6 
99.4 
03.0 
98*7 
03 0 
99.7 
99.3 
09.4 
99^7 


2,6 
2.9 

H 

4.3 

n.5 

10.6 
tl.l 


mo 

100. 0 
* 100. c 

100.0 
B4.3 
81*4 
74.8 
83.9 
88.3 
83.4 






IWO 






I«S* 












IWS 






1900 ** 






1«S ** 






1«0 






1973 






imr 













r PMitmlnar?. 

I L«st than 0*1 pw^t. 



6 '6 i 
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Tabt* DD^* Expttidltuw for Vfttftnint Benftftts and Services by Veterans Administration and Predeceslor 

A9«nctet/ 1790-1974 

(F TTQinltUoiuotdoUaral 



jMt^iatv 

1115 t^im 

^]SWtOl«W 

I00»t0l90» 

ifliotomi. 

lffl5 to ixtvi — 

10»tOl0M 

i«» to isa9L„^ 

IttOtOlfiM 

imt^ino 

IWtOlM 

IfSStOlWff — 
lflSfftO]««4 

i«s»toiia9 — 

lM0tOl«M 

105$ to 1900 

iQf<ftom4._ 



«fi* 
pcndl* 
turn 



m 

us 

395 



781 
tllS 

xm 

llrOtS 

«Xoei 



Vip«ndltnrM (hxm f«ncnJ »nd apedtl ftind ippropriatlons »nd imst* dfposb* and working funds 



Com pen* 
and 



lUld 

men's tn< 
demoltks 



IS 

its 

m 
m 

- m 

701 

aot 

713 

017 

e» 

1.953 

xm 

7.t« 

laoTs 

14, M 

18^291 

30. c«: 



1*45 

«4a 

693 
MO 

3, «04 

4, MO 
iStl 



R«Adlu3tinenl benefits 



EddCt* 
tion*nd 
tninln£ 



3,4St 

no 

1*16} 
10;'^ 



Voca* 
Uonsl 
rehaUtl- 
taiton 



(»•) 

Al 
103 

300 



Loan 
anty 



1S5 
330 
1*723 



rJirwi 
Jo«ms 



339 
1,3^ 

636 



MIsccUa* 
ne«tts 
b«neAl * 



>1«3S 
S3 
106 
130 

3^3$9 
93 
16$ 
372 
310 
506 

m 



M«dlea)* 
hoaPltOl: 

sertlt«s 



3 

330 
430 
1.S25 
3.325 
3.930 

<^070 



Hosplt*! 
and doml. 

fsdIIUes 



I 



S13 
23 
47 
35 
»0 
345 
£08 
174 
2» 
318 
474 



AdmtDls* 
tralitm 

andothe^ 
benefits 



Eipendl tares froni 
e«nen] and 3p«d«l 
fund spproptf atlons 





190 


13 


^t 


4 


153 


5 


l» 




295 


17 


393 


33 


000 


31 

\l 


Zi! 

730 
781 


13 


003 


37 


1-371 


113 


3,207 


1*C 
137 


3.111 


3,439 


S5 


^054 


107 


$010 


It 400 


37.138 


1,310 

800 

m 


3St5«^ 
34r720 
3S1408 


977 


34,07* 




03^477 



Tnnsfmt^ 
fn$UTaiic« 
timtfundsi 



$10 
37 
31 
15 

8S2 
US 
45 
U 
03 



I YeitB aiding June 90i 
'loGlodedUitoutL 



^Ineludds 1019 oDir. 
* Uas than l mlUloo. 
< Credit. 
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Tobh EE-1. Av«ro9ft Wfttkly Hdurs and W^kty and Hdiirty Eomtngs In McnufadMnng^^ SftUded Years, 

tBuiODctlncatnstdollant 



IftOL. 



lOM 

1065^.. 



bouti 



50^S 
S7-7 
56.4 

'38*1 

43.S 
40 S 

mi 

33^7 
41.2 
3^S 
4017 

4ao 



tai» 

.206 
,500 

.250 
^SW 
.221 
.472 
.Mf 
.Ml 
.560 
.548 
.437 
.544 
.«S5 
UOlt 
LQ16 
1.440 

Lse 
2.:e 
2.a 

4.0» 
4.41 
4.81 



Alette* WmUt 



tit.«4 

12.24 
ILOO 
12.74 

14.20 
14.72 

iao2 

26.02 
24. OS 
34.75 
23.00 
15.55 
19L01 
54.0ft 
4S^70 
44.50 
53.32 
75.70 
891.72 
107.55 
153L75 
1«l08 

i;a.40 

189.61 



*Ftt\lm\tary 

) For 1014 tad tb^mf tai pirodoctiOQ vorkm oclr* 



Tobte E£-"2. Average Heurly ond Weekly Eormngs for Frdduajon Workers In Duroble Goodft Monuf octuring. 

Selected Yeors, 1914*75 



♦ - 


AU i>rodnctloa wotker« 




AU piTodacllon vork«ri 


AT«n«e1ioarl7 
e&mlnp 


AYerte^ wmU^ 


Areneo hourlj 


Av«n£»W««kl7 


1«4* 


ta2s 

.41 

.« 

.50 
.40 
.€0 
.71 

uio 


m«8 

20.39 
27.08 
25. S4 
17.71 
23:23 
58,54 
43.40 




«1.40 
LOO 
2.45 
2.70 
3.S5 
4.08 
4.40 
5.13 


151 54 
S2L10 
07.44 
117J8 
143.07 
147.48 
1(0. BS 
204.60 


loaa*. ^ . 




1925 










1070. 








1071 


1045 : : 









*Pr*t|mJo>ry *Jul7. 

) T>«tA for 1014 thioufb 1N8 art basM} on a $amp]6 of 25 uunaAkctuif OS ' Atetw of 7 mooths. 
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TobU EE-3. Woric Stoppagts^ by Worktrs litvotvtd^ Mojor h%u%%, Days Idl*^ and Avtrcig* Durollonr 



boun 



Dot r*portt4 



Onion 



Otto And 
0^ ttpon*d 



.(din) 



m 
i,n» 

|,4<8 
1,509 

1,301 

m 
«ai 

1,073 
1730 

6,300 



no 
i,m 

tto 

m 
\,m 

m 

770 

m 

9» 
1,410 

7a 
L«e 
i,c» 

3;1M 
1,592 

St 132 
^3L844 
I.S«3 



m 
m 
m 
at7 

i.»o 

SCO 
413 

m 
m 

310 

m 

307 

m 

045 
&,73ft 
1.343 

$81 

04a 

010 

m 

OM 

■ 587 
\ MS 



V 



\ 



lu 

243 
MO 

23a 

404 
444 

ill 

545 

leo 

3U 
30« 

4n 

t3tt 
1-714 
403 
l,3fi5 
UUi 
1,332 
I.3C3 
1,446 
1,097 
3^063 
1.S65 



130 

IS 

407 
UB 
TftJ 



Its 

314 
US 

m 
m 

3QS 
^10 

101 



5 
14 

70 

n 

^3 
51 

S3S 
57 



7 
30 
87 
41 
U 
51 
7* 
IM 
54 



183 
1,144 
1,103 
1,050 

5n 

t070 
1,070 
1,0«0 
3^410 
3.400 
3.850 
l,S30 
1.550 
ft, 305 
3,351 
3;77S 
1.S00 



104 
544 

«as 

335 
1,3S0 
1,540 
l,3tO 
1.480 
1,4«0 
1,784 
£68 
821 
3.14T 
1,355 



m 

76 
4«5 

3S8 

i.jeo 

IM 

3ae 

130 
ICS 
3U 
3*6 
154 
106 
117 
47 



80 
33 
135 
151 
. 347 
14S 
523 

sis 

7S1 
«3S 
504 
57t 
tW3 

m 
oes 



32.8 
32.3 
14.0 
33.S 
30.3 

sao 

5.0 
0.0 
31.^ 
10.3 
30l3 

3&.0 
25.6 
34.0 



5,350 
3L»0 
14,000 
15^500 
38; 400 

6,m 

A 500 
38^000 
34,100 
38. Op 
38,300 
2% 200 
10.100 
2^300 
88, 4U 

47,0»1 

35,000 



I D«U ute An- ftrppACtt beclnninc in cal«nvir 1881-1025 tcil 1048* 
im. Tor 1030-1045. <l*t» reflect stoppafM «Ddlr^ In mf. 
' * Wort«fY A» oumled inot« thio OTU?i If Uitj lurolred in moro thia 



* Diu to > cbanc« tn tliv method of Gttsdn<fttlon, ^it from 1085 throufh 
ttte present Dot directly compv^bl* wittt dat« pilof to 1085. 

* M*y ftlso havo li^Totvf^ int«9 tnd Iwufs toUM Uuoucb i960. 
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T«M« Et-4. Lalwr Uaten Mtmbmhrp by AlltliaHen, ScttctMl Y^an, 1897-1974 



Y«ir 


TbtiiltM0lib4«iihlp 




Ooopw or InMritt OlSAnltitloiti 




NomlHr 
Qlkoiuuhd*) 




>fftH«tfl1 
ualoa* 






Utfubantilp 




dkuc* 


Nombv 




Ntnabflr 
(tboiuuidi) 


Fenvnt 






uif**^ *****.** 


440 

m 
Zm 

It 90S 
3; 114 

2,m 

1^664 

%m 

%m 
%m 

t liooo-ii^ooo 

17^965 


i«t.« 

-7,1 
lt& 
7.7 
SLO 
Mil 

-r.o 

-1.7 
1.0 

-21.1 

«^4 


IS 
la 

m 

lis 
lit 

110 
110 
110 

i« 

lOT 
lOi 

1« 

100 
lOS 
10ft 
lOS 

m 
m 


IBS 
fi4S 
LKM 
1*4»4^ 
1*49 
l,«ttS 
1*941 
C079 

t^in 
3;iii 
3;i3T 

trOIS 

citr 
I^ltl 

7.14S 
IQ^ISO 


ioiT 
30S,S 
-I0l9 
-.7 
1.1 
M.4 
IOBlO 
-211 
-1.7 
3^0 
-24^2 
412 
10.0 
17*2 
412 
11 
SLO 


— i 







lei 

4H 
483 
lU 
«14 
995 
70S 
480 

m 
m 

088 
401 

1,0R 

i,a«5 
i3;400-5;soo 


*"*"iio 
4a9 
a.4 

, 117 
14.0 

lai 

S5.» 
-2t4 
-3^0 
-3^4 
&S 
-ft4 
-ILO 
77*5 
7C0 


uoi.« 








UOft******^*.** 








IS::™;::™: 








IMO. 

IWt************ 

nss***^******* 
tow. 
























41 
40 
10 
13 


COtt 

1,425 
t^OOO 




iNft.:.^ ^, 


-10.2 
4S.» 


19IC^ 
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ToM* eO-*t< r%n%nf nitHraU tn \h% PopuIoHon, by Roc^ ond NottvEly, Sthdtd Y^on, t87<Ht969 
tI>ftU tor U10 u 1M0 tf« lor popiiUt)«a to TMti old o#«f. D«u ^ 
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TobU School EnroUniont KoUt^ by Sox onH Roc«, Selected Yean, 1850*1974 

TtUt to popuUtJod 5 to 30 jean otd^J 
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Table Elemenlory ond Secondary Schoott, Enrollment Rotet, by Age, and Kate of Htgh School 

^ Gradtiatlon, Selected Yeart, 1870-1970 
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<Fanfa)tf tatlmtttd. iDcIodts tiuoHtu^' In ttPiV^r public Bnd non>^ 
pobUc d«/ tchools;. Et^ludn ^motlroen I In rrstdentj»l i^^liools kt «tcePtloiial 
cbJldnn, >uUoll«i^tt« deputiDtnt5 4f liulllultoni of tJfhcr education, ftnd 
r«denlKh03J** 



* Partially esUmatad. 

Undu4«d p*<Siut44 ttom public and nonpublic scboobL ^'oopabUc 
tnduat«s an partially eatlmtcd* 
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